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MA DAM, 


TT H all Duty and Submiſſion comes 
into the World the laſt part of this Hi- 
flory under Tour Majeſty's Protection; 
a juſt Tribute to Tour cMajeſty, as 
= wel on the account of the Memory of the Author, ſo long 
| engaged, and ſo uſcfully, in the Service of the Crown, 
as of the work it ſelf, ſo worthily memorable for the great 
Subjef? He treats of; and ſo inſtructive, by bis noble 
way of treating it. | | 
. This work, now it is compleatly publiſh'd, relates the 
Tranſact ions of near Twenty Tears, hardly to be paral- 
lell'd in any other time, or place, for the wonderful turns, 
and paſſages in it. In this ſpace of Time, Tour Majeſly 
ſees Nur own Country at the higheſt pitch of Flappmeſs 
and Proſperity, and the loweſt degree of Adver/ity and 
Miſery. So that, when a Man carries his Thoughts and 
Vol. III. Part 1. 94 2 his 


THE DEDICATION. 
his Memory over all the Occurrences of thoſe Times, he 
' ſeems to be under the power of ſome Enchantment,' and 
o dream, rather than read the Relations of | ſo - many 
ſurpriſing Revolutions. The Peace and the Plenty of this 
” JAingaom, and, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of tame, the blooay de- 
ſolalion of it by a moſt wicked Rebellion, the ruin of ſo 
many noble and great Families; and the deveſtation of 
their Eſtates ; and, after this, the Reflitutton of all things 
as at the Beginning, 2s hardly credible at ibis time, even f 
ſo ſoon after all theſe things came to pa. . 
When Tour «Majeſty foes one of Tour Royal Auce ſtors, 
the firſt who liv'd to Reign as Heir to the two Crowns of 
Great Britain united, and, on that account, higher in Re- 
putation, Flonour, and Power, than any of his Preae- 
ceſſors, brought, by unacconntable. Adminiſtrations on the 
one hand, and by vile Contrivances on the other, into 
the greateſt difficulties and diſtreſſes throughout all his 
Kingdoms; then left and abandon'd by meit of bis Ser- 
vans, whom be had himſelf raiſed to the greateſt Ho- 
nours, and Preferments; thus reduced to have ſcarce 
one faithful able Councellor about him, to whom he could 
| | breathe his Conſcience and Complaints, and from whom 
= he might expect one honeſt, ſound, diſintereſſed Advice : 
. | after this, how he was obliged to take up Arms, and 
to contend with his own Subjects in the Field for his 
Crown, the Laws, his Liberty, and Life; there meet- 
ing with unequal fortune, how he was. driven from one 
part of the Kingdom, and from one Body of an Army to 
another, till at laſt he was brought under the power of 
cruel and mercileſs Men, Impriſon d, Arraign'd, Con- 
demn'd, and Executed like a common Malefatfor : And 
after this ſtill, when Tour ajeſiy ſees his Enemies 
triumphing for a time in their own guilt, and ruling over 
therr fellows, and firſt companions in wickedneſs, with 
ſucceſsful Iuſolence, till theſe very Men by force, and 
fraud, and ſunary artifices, ſtill getting the better one of 
another, brought all Government into ſuch Confuſion and 
Anarchy, that no one of them could ſubſiſt;, and how 
then, by God's Providence, the Heir of the Royal Mar- 
iyr was invited and brought home by the Generality -4 
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THE DEDICATION: 
the People, and their Repreſentatives, to return, and 


- take on him the Government, in as full an Exerciſe 4 


it at any of his Predeceſſors had ever enjoy d, not ſub- 
ſect o any of thoſe. Treaties, or Conditions, which had 


been ſo often offer d by his Father to tbe Men then in 


credit, and power ; and, in their pride and fury, had been 
as often reſect᷑ed by them :. When your Majefly ſees be- 
fore Nu all this begun, aud carried on iu Violence and 


Mar, and concluded in a peaceful Reſtauration, within the 
ſpace of twenty years, by Engliſh. Jſen alone amongſt 


themſelves, without the Intervention of any Foreign 
Per ; many of the ſame hands joyning in the Recovery 
and Settlement, as they had done before in the Deſtru- 
ion of their Country ;, Tour Majefly will certainly ſay, 
This was the Lord's doing, and it mult ever be mar- 
vellous in our eyes. N 


An Account of this great work of God coming to be 


publiſs s in Your Majeſiy's time, it is humbly conceiv'd 


not improper to congratulate Tour good fortune, that, in 
the beginning of Tour Reign, ſuch a Hiſtory of the 


greateſt Matters paſs'd within Nour own Dominions, 


comes to light; as well for the neceſſity there may be, 


after above forty years run out in a very unſettled and 


various management of the publick Affairs, to put Men 
in mind again of thoſe miſchiefs under which ſo many 
great Men fell on both fides, as in hopes, that on Nur 
Majeſty's account, and for the Glory of Nour Name, 
whom Tour People have univerſally receivd with joy, 
this Generation may be inclin'd to let theſe freſh exam- 
ples of Good and Evil /ink into therr Minds, and make 


the deeper impreſſion in them to follow the one, and avoid 
; the other. : No 


From the Tear 1660 to very near 1685, which was 
the time of Kins Charles the Second :s Reign here in 
England, it muſt needs be own'd, that, with all the very 


good Underflanding, and excellent good Nature of that 
1257 there was a 1 mixture of Counſels, and great 


viciſſitudes of good and bad Events, almoſt throughout 
that ſpace of time attending his Government. They ſeem 
indeed to be ſomewhat like the four Seaſons of the Tears ; 
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THE DEDICATION; 
of which three Quarters are generally fair, hopefuh 


flouriſhing, and gay; but there come as conſtantly ſevere | 


Winters, that freeze, wither, defiroy, and cut off many 
bopeful plants, and expettations of things to come. 


It muſt be own'd too, ſince it can never be concealed, 
that, from the beginning of the Reftauration, there was, 
certainly , not ſuch a Return to God Almighty for the 


wonderful Bleſſmgs he had pour'd out with ſo liberal a 
band, as no doubt was due to the great Author and 
G:ver of all that Flappineſs : Neither was there ſuch a 
prudence in the Admimiſtration, or ſuch a ſteadineſs in 
the conduct of Affairs, as the freſh Experience of the 
foregane Misfortunes might well have forewarn'd thoſe 


that were entruſted in it, to have purſued with Conrage 


and Conſtancy. It is but too notorious there was great 
forgerfulneſs of God, as well as manifeſt Miſtakes to- 
| wards the World; which quickly brought forth fruits 
meet for ſuch undutifulneſs, and ill condut?. 

The next four Tears after that Reign were attended 
with more fatal Miſcarriages ; over which it may be 
more decent to araw a Yeu, than to enter into a parti- 
cular enumeration of them. Many great Princes have 
been led unawares into irrecoverable Errors; and the 
greater they are, ſo many more particular Perſons are 
uſually involu d in the Calamity. 8 

| What follow'd after this time, till Your Majeſty's 
moſt happy coming to the J hrone, is ſo freſh in the me- 
mory of all Men yet living, that every one will be beſt 


able to make his own obſervation upon it. Such Delive- 


rances have their pangs in their Birth, that much weaken 

the Cunſtitutiou, in endeavouring to preſerve, and 
amend it. 

And now Your Majeſty, who ſucceeds to a Revolution, 

as well as a Reſtoration, has the advantage of a retroſpect 


on all theſe Accidents, and the benefit of reviewing all 


ihe failings in thoſe times; and whatſoever was want 
ing, at thoſe opportunities of amending paſt Errors, in 
the management of Affairs, for the better eſtabliſhment 
of the Crown, and the ſecurity of the true old Engliſh 
Government, it will be Tour Majeſty's happineſs to ſup- 
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THE DEDICATION. 
ply in Tour time: A time in ſome ſort reſembling the au- 
pic iams begining of King Charles the Second's Reſtora- 
lian; for in that time, as now in Nur Majeſiy's,. the 
People of this Kingdom ran chearfully into Qhedience; the 
chic feſt * lay 2 under a ſenſe ibeir own 
Crimes, dud an apprebenſion of the reward juſtly due to 
them; and all Tour Suhject᷑ s went out to meet Jour Ma- 
jeſty with Duty, and moſt with Love. * 

Compariſons of Times may be as odious as that of Per- 
ſons; and therefore no more ſhall be ſaid here on that 
Subject, than that ſince the Reſtoration, and ſome few 
Tears after it, given up to joy, and the forgetfulneſs of 
paſt Miſeries, there bath been no time that brought ſo 
much hope of quiet, and ſo general a ſatisf action to theſe 
Kingdoms, as that on which we ſaw Tour e Majeſty ſo 
happily ſeated upon the I hrone of Mur Anceſtors. Among 
all ihe ſigns 8 and glory in a Prince's Reign, 
there is none more really advantageous, none more com- 
fortable, than that which Virgil remarks as a felicity in 

the time of Auguſtus. Cle 

When Abroad the Soveraign 1s proſperous, and at 

Home does Govern Subjects willing to obey: 
When it is not fear that drives and compels them, but 
aſfection and huing kindneſs that draws then, to their 
Duty ; and makes them rejoyce under the Laws by which 
they are Govern'd. Such was certainly. the time of Tour 
1 jeſty's firfl Entrance; and ſuch God grant it may 

Aver. 

T he two firſt Volumes of this Hiſtory have laid before 
Your «HMajeſfly the original cauſes, and the Foundations 
RF of the Rebellion, and Civil Mar; the contrivances, de- 
ent, and conſultations in it; and the miſerable events 
Fit; and ſeem d to bave finiſhd the whole War, when 
* rhe Author, at the very end of the Ninth Book, ſays, that 
> From that time there remain d no poſſibility for the King 
to draw any more Troops together in the Field. Aud 
when there's an end of Action in the Field, the inquiries 
into the conſequences afterwards are uſually leſs warm. 
But it 1 in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that ſe- 
veral new Scenes of new Wars, * the Events of them, 
9 | 4 are 
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THE DEDICATION. 
are open din this Volume; which, it is hoped, will prov® 
exceeding uſeful, even in thoſe parts, where, by reaſon 


— 


| of the ſadneſs of the Subject, it cannot be delightful, ana, 


in all other parts of it, both uſeful and delightful. 
” Tour Majeſiy eſpecially, who muſt have Tour Heart 


erpetyally intent to ſee what follow'd in the chſe of all 
22 Wars, and by what means and method's the loſs e 


all that Noble and {nnocent Blood, and particularly that 
Hor tiau of the Royal Stream then ſpilt, was recompenſed 


upon Their Heads who were the Wicked Contrivers of the 


Parriciat, and how at laſt the Miſeries of theſe Nations, 
and the Sufferings of Tour Royal Family were all reco- 
ver d by Cod Alreighty's own unerring Hand, wall, no 
abubi, be more agreeably entertain d in this Volume with 
the Relation of the ſecret ſteps of the return of God's 
e Mercy, than when he ſtill ſeem d openly to have forſaken 
His own oppreſſed Cauſe ; wherein ſo much of what was 
deareſt to Thur ſelf was ſo highly concern d. 9 

Of the Tranſactions within theſe Kingdoms, ſoon af. 
ter ibe War was ended, eſpecially juft before and after 
the barbarous Murther of the Blejſjed King, this Author 
could have but ſhort and inperfett Informations abroad. 


1t cannot therefore jufily be expected that he ſhould be 


ſo full, or minute in many circumſtances relating to the 
Actions aud Conſultations of that Party here at home, as 


are 10 be found in ſome other Writers, whoſe buſineſs it 


quas to intend only ſuch matters. 


One thing indeed were very much to be wiſh'd, that 


be had given the World a more diſtiner, and particular 
Narratzrve of that Pious King's laſt maſi magnanimons 


Suffering in his I. mpriſonments, Trial, and Death. But 


it ſcems the remembrance of all thoſe deplorable Paſſages 


 <uas ſo grievous, and inſupportable to the Writer's mina, 


that be abhorr'd the dwelling hong upon them, and choſe 


rather.to contraf? the whole black Tragedy within too 
marrow a compaſs. But ibis is @ loſs that can only now 


be lamented, not re pair d. = F- 
But when the Hiſtory brings Tour Majeſty to what the 


| Aoble Writer eſteem d one of his principal buſine ſſes in 


this Valume, to attend King Charles the Second, * his 


T 3 
n 
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Tuo Roya! Brothers, throughout all their 4wandrings, 


which tale up a conſiderable ſhare of it, and are moſt ac- 
curately and knowingly deſcrib'd by him, as having been 
a conſiant Witneſs of mot of them, it is preſum d, T his 
part may give Tour Majeſiy equal] ſati faction to any that 


7s gone before it. It will not be uv to Tour Ma- 


jeſty, ſince Nu have known ſo well the happy Concluſion 
of it, to ſee the Baniſh'd King under his long adverſe 
Fortune, and how many Tears of Trouble and Diſtreſs 
he pattently waited God Almighty's appointed time, for 
his Redemption from that Captivity. *' | \ 

In that diſconſolate time of Diffre J and lowneſs of his 
Fortune, Tour Majeſty will find cauſe to obſerve, that 


bei were Faction even T hen in his little Conrt beyond 


Sea; ſo inſeparable are. ſuch undtcent and unchriſftian 
Contentions FI all Communities ten: They are 
like Tares fown by an Enemy 3 5 the Wheat, 
whilſt good Men ſleep. 3 
 Cpon the' Subject of the Factions in thoſe days, there 

7s 4 particular Paſſage in this Hiſtory, of two Parties in 

that Court abroad, a. thought it worth their while, even 
T hen to be very induſtrious in proſecuting this Author 


_ with unjuſt and falſe Accuſations. And the Author him. 


ſelf obſerves, that howſoever thoſe Parties ſeem'd, on 
moſt other accounts, incompatible the one with the other, 


ther were very heartily united in endeavouring io compaſs 
His defiruttion; and for no other reaſon, that ever ap- 


pear d, but his being an unwearied Aſſertor of the Church 
of England's Cauſe, and a conſflant Friend and Servant 
zo the true Intere fi of it; to which either of Them was 
really more irreconcileable, than they were to cach other, 


whatſoever they pretended. 


This paſſage ſeems to deſerve a particular reflection, 
becauſe, — few Nears after that King's Reſtoration, 
ſome of both thoſe Parties joyn d again in attacking this 
Noble Author, and accuſing him anew of the very ſame 
pretended Crimes they had objected to him abroad; where 


there had been ſo much Malice  ſhew'd on one ſide, and ſo 


much natural and irreſiſtible Innocency appear'd on the 
other, that one would have thought, no Arrow out 9 the 
9 TY ame 
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THE DEDICATION. 
ſame Quiver, could baue been enough envenom'd to have 
hurt fo faithful, ſo conſtant, and ſo tried a Servant to 


| he Church. and Crown. 


T his particular, and another, wherem Tour eMa jefty 
will find what Advice this Author gave bis Royal Maſter, 
upon the occaſion of his being much preſſed to go to Church 


Zo Charenton, and how ſore [nirigues, and Snares, 


cunninely laid on one ſide, were very plainly and boldly 
wwithſiood on the other by this Author, will let the World 


ſee, why this «Man was by any means to be remou'd if 


his Aaverſaries could effet? it, as one that was perpe- 
tually croſſing their Miſchievous Deſigns, by an babitual 
courſe of adhering unmoveably to the Intereſt of this 
Church and Nation. wo ER 

In the progreſs of this Book, Tour Majeſiy will alſo 


find ſome very near that King whilſt he was obroad, en- 


deavouring 10 take advantage of the forlorn and deſperate 
Circumſtances of his Fortune, to: perſwade him, that the 
Party who had Fought for his Father, was an mſigni- 


icant, a deſpicable, and undone Number of Men; and, 


on this account, putting him on the thoughts of Marrying 
ſome Roman Catholick Lady, who might engage thoſe of 


that Religion, both at Home and Abroad, in bis Majefly's 
Jutereſt; Others at the ſame time, with equal importu- 


nity, recommending the power of the Presbyterians, as 
moſt able to do him Service, and bring him Home. | 
| This Noble Author all this while perſiſted, in the in- 


 Zegrity of his Soul, to uſe that credit bis Faithfulneſs and. 
Truth had gain'd him, to convince the King, that Forreign 


Force was a ſtrength not deſireable for him to depend on, 
and, if it were ſuſpefted to be on the Intereſi of Poperp, 
of all things moſi likely to prevent, and diſappoint his Re- 


ftoration ; that for bis own Subjects, none of them were 
zo be neglected; his Arms ought to be ſtretch'd out to 


receive them all; but the old Royal Party was T hat his 


Majeſiy ſhould chiefly rely on, both to aſſiſt him in his Re- 


turn, and afterward's to eftabhſh his Government. 
This Noble Author had been a watchful obſerver of all 

that had paſſed in the time of the Troubles ; and bad the 

opportunity to have ſeen the Attions, and penetrated, in a 


good 
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od meaſure, into the Conſultations of thoſe days, and 
2 no ill Fudge of the T emper and 4 of Mankind 
and Fle, it ſeems, conld not be of opinion, but that They 
who had ventur'd all for the Father, would be the trucft 
and firmeſt Friend's to the Son. 
Whether this grew ” in him to be his judeement, 
I 


Fm his obſer vation of the Rules of Nature, and a gene- 
l practice in all Wife Men to 3 moſt on the Service, 
and Afﬀetzon of thoſe who had been ſleady to them in 


their aſtreſſes ; or whether a Lukewarm Trimming in- 
== aifferency, though ſometimes dignified with the Charattcr 
F Politicks, did not ſuit with His plain dealing, it is cer- 
uain, be never could Adviſe a Prince 10 hold a Condut? 
= hat ſhould grieve, and diſoblige his old Friends, in hope of 
== gettmg new ones, and make all his ola Enemies rejoyce. 
Baut however bis Malicious Proſecutors afterwards ſcan- 
== alalized him, as being the Author of ſuch Counſels, and 
_ objetted to him what was their own advice and practice, 
He reallythoug bt this kind of Condut? weaken'd the bands, 
and tended to the Subverſion of any Government. And the 
ſucceſs has approvd this judgement; for in the very in- 
conſtant, and variable Adminiſtration under that Ning, it 
was found by Experience, and to this day the Memorials 
of it are extant, that he had Quiet and Calm days, or more 
Rongh and Boiflerous Weather, as he fauour d, or diſcoun- 
tenanced his own Party; call d indeed a Party by the Enc- 
mies it, upon a Lævelling Principle of allowing no diſtin- 
ions; though all who-have contended againſt it, were 
properly but Parties; whilſt that was then, and is ſtill, on 
the advantage-ground of being Eftabliſh'd by the Laws, 
= and Incorporated into the Government. 5 
e degrees your Majeſly is brought, in the courſe of 
= whis Hiſtory, as it were to the Top of ſome exalted height, 
Fim whence Nu may behold all the Errors and «Misfor- 
= runes of the Time paſt with advantage to Your ſelf ; may 
= view Armies drawn up, and Batthos Foueht, without 
Tour part of the Danger ; and by the Experience of for- 
mer Mrsfortunes, Eflabliſh Your own Security. 
It ſeems to be a Situation not unlike that of the Temple 
* of Wiſdom in Lucretius ; from whence he W 2 
n Readers 


ADE 
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| Readers to look down on all the Vanity and Hurry of the 
World. And as that Philoſophical Poet does very movingly 


deſcribe the purſuits of thoſe whom he juſtly flyles Mi. 
ſerable Men, alſtracting tbemſelues in weariſome Conten- 
tions about the Buſineſs aud Greatneſs of an empty World; 
ſo does this Noble Hiſtorian with true and evident de- 
duttions from one Cauſe and Event to another, and ſuch 
an agreeable thread of entertatiument, that one is never 
content to give over reading, bring Tour © Majefly to an 
eaſy aſcent over all the knowleape of thoſe Miſerable times; 


from whence not in ſpeculation only, but really and ex- 


perimentally, Nu may look down on all the folly, aud mad · 
neſs and wickedneſs of thoſe ſecret Contrivances, and open 
Hiolences, whereby the Nation, as well as the Crown, was 
brought to Deſolation ; and ſee how falſly and weakly 
thoſe great and buſy diſturbers of Peace pretended Refor- 
mation, and Religion, and to be ſeeking God in every one 
of their Rebellions and Sinful Actious; whereas God was 
not to be found in their Thunder, nor their Earthquakes, 
that ſeem'd to ſhake the foundations of the World; but in 


the ſlill voice of Peace he came at laſt, to defeat and diſap- 


point all their Inventions : That God, to whom Yengeauce 
belongs, aroſe, and ſhew'd himſelf in defence of that 
Righteous Canſe of the Crown and Church ; which Your 
Majefty will obſerve to have been Combin'd againſt, Fong bt 
with, Overthrown, and in the end Rais'd and Reeflabliſh- 
ed together. Now theſe things happen d for enſamples, 
and they are written for our admonition. f 

It is now moſt humbly ſubmitted to Tour «Majeſty's 
Judgment, whether ihe conſideration of theſe matters, 


ſet Forth in this Hiſtory, be not the moſt uſeful proſpect, 


not for Tour ſelf only, but Nur Nobleft Train, Tour great 
Council, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Com- 
mon, in Parliament aſſembled. | 


When Tour Majeſly is ſo attended, by God's ble/Jing, no 


Power on Earth will be able to diſappoint Your Wiſdom, 


or reſiſt Tour Will. And there may be need of all this 
Power and Authority, to preſerve and defend Tour Sub- 
fects, as well as your Crown, from the like Diſtracgions 
and Inuaſions. There may want the concurrence-of a 


Partlia- 
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Parliament, to prevent the return of the ſame miſchie* 
vous Prattices, and to reſtrain the madneſs of Men of the 
ſame Prine! les in this Age, as agſtroy d the laſt: ſuch as 
think themſelves even more capable than thoſe in the laſt, 
10 carry on the like wicked deſigns; ſuch as take them- 
ſelves to be inform as, even from this Hiſtory, how to mend 
the miſtakes then committed by the principal Directors 
on that fide, and by a more rein d skill in wickedneſs to 
be able once again to overthrow the Monarchy, and then 
to perpetuate the deſtrueFion of ut. , 

T here is no doubt, Madam, but every thing that is re- 
preſented to Tour Majeſly of this Nature, will find a 
Party reaay to deny it; that will joyn band in hand to 
aſſure the World there is no ſuch thing. It is aCommon 
Cauſe, and it is their Iutereſt, if they can, to perſwade 
Men, that it is only the heat and warmth of High-Church 
Inventions, that ſuggeſt ſuch Fears and Jealouſies. . 

But let any impartial Perſon judge, to whom all the 
Libertines f the Republican Party are bke to unite them- 
ſelves ; and whether it is imaginable, that the Eſtabliſh'd 
Government either in Church or State, can be firength- 


 ened, or ſerv'd by them. T hey muſt go to the Enemies of 


Both, and pretend there is no ſuch thing ai a Republican 
Party in England, that they may be the leſs obſerv d, and 
go on the more ſecare in their deſtructiue Projetts, 
T hey can have no better Game to play, than to declare, 
that none but Jacobites alarm the Nation with theſe Ap- 
prebenſions; and that Jacobites are much greater Ene- 
mies than Themſelves to Tour Majeſly. Let that be ſo: 
no Man, in his Wits, can ſay any thing to Tour Majeſty 
in behalf of any, let them be who they will, that will 
not own Tour Government, and wiſh the Proſperity and 


tain it. 1 
But ubilſi theſe Men moſt falſly aſperſe the Sans of 
the Church of England for being Jacobites, let them ra- 
ther clear hertfebves of what they were lately charged 
before Tour Majeſiy, that there are Societies of them 
which celebrate the horrid Thirtieth of January, 40ith an 
execrable Solemnity of ſcandalous Mirth; -and that they 
ee have 


the Happineſs of it, and contribute all they can to main- 
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have Seminaries, and a ſort of Univerſities, in England, 
maintain d by great Contributions, where the fierceſt Do- 
rines againſt Monarchical, and Epiſcopal Government, 
are Taught and Propogated, and where they bear an im 
A batred to Nur Majeſty's Title, Name, and Fa- 
| This ſeems to be a Torrent that cannot be reſiſted but 
7 the whole Legiſlative Authority ; neither can Your 
brone, which they are thus 3 aſſaulting, or 
undermining, be ſupported by a leſs Power. N 
In theſe difficulttes Tour great Council will, over and 
above therr Perſonal duty to Tour Majeſty,take themſelves 
to be more concern d to be zealous in the defence of Tour 


Royal Prerogative, as well as of their own juſt Rights 


and Privileges, in that it was under the Name and Style 


of a Parliament, though very unjuſtly ſo called, that all 


the eMiſchiefs mention d in this Hiſtory were brought 
upon the Kingdom. | | 

They beſt can diſcover the Craft and Subtilty formerly 
' tiſed mn thoſe Conſultations ; which firſt inveigled, and 

drew Men in from one wickedneſs to another, before they 
were aware of what they were doing ; and engaged them 
io think themſelves not ſafe, but by doing greater Evils 
than they began with. 

They 57 no abubt, be filled with a juſt indignation 
againſt all that Hypocriſy and Villauy, by which the 
Engliſh Name, and Nation, were expoſed to the Cenſare 
of the reft of the World: They only can be able to pre- 
ſent Nur Majeſly with remedies proper, and adequate to 
all theſe Evils, by which God may be Glorified, and the 
ancient Chuſtitution of this Government Retriev'd, and 
Supported. 


7 here is one Calamity more, that flands in need fa 


Cure from Tour own Soveraign hand. It is in truth a pe- 
culiar Calamity fallen moſt heavily on this Ape, which 
though it took its chief riſe from the diſorderly diſſolute 


times of thoſe Wars, and has monſirouſly increaſed 


ever ſince, yet was never own'd ſo much as Now, and 
that is a barefaced contempt, and diſuſe of all Religion 


whatſoever. And indeed what could ſo much feiend 


San: 
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Sandily, and ſo much real Hickedneſs, during that Re- 
bellion begun in 164.1, produce elſe in fooliſh Mens hearts, 
than 10 ſap, There is no God? oo 
This drreligion was then pretended to be cover d with 
a more ſignal Morality and preciſe firieFneſs in Life and 
Converſazion, which was to be a recompence for the loſs 
of Chriſtianity. But now, even that Shadow of Godlineſs 
and YVirtae is fled too. Atheiſm, and Profaneſs, dili- 

_ gently cultivated, have not failed io produce a proſtitu- 
tion of all Manners in contempt of all Government. 
"This Profaneſs and 7 _ ſeems, next to the hor- 
rible Confuſions of the late Rebellion, to bave gain'd ground 
chiefiy by this method, that, when many who have been 
in Aathority have not, on ſeveral Accounts, been heartily 
affetted io the ſupport of the Church Eftabliſhd by Law, 
there bas crept in, by little and little, a liberty againſt 
all Religion. For where the chief Adviſers or Managers 
of Publick Affairs, have inclin d to alterations, which the 
Eflabhiſh'd Rules have not countenanced, they durſt not 
cauſe the Laws to be put in Execution, for fear of turn- 
ing the force of them on Themſelves; ſo their next refuge 
has been to ſuffer Men to obſerve no Diſciphne, or Go- 
vernment at all. „ | 
Thus the Church of England, put to Nur ſe, as it were, 

Sometimes to ſuch as have been mclined to Popery, aud 

ſometimes to other Setts, and ſometimes to Men indif- 

ferent to all Religion, bath been in danger of being ſtaru a, 
or overlaid, by all of them; and the ill conſequence has 

= redounded not only to the Members of that Communion, 
= but to all the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity it ſelf. 
1 hoe ver have ventur d to give warning of theſe wicked * 
= ac/igns and practices, have been render d as Perſons of io 
= temper and very bad aſfections. I hey that have been inCre- 
dit and Authority, have been frequently inclin'd tobe fa- 
vourable to the Men complain d of, it has been offer d on | 
their behalf, that their intentions were god; and that it 
was even the Intereſt of the Government to cover their 
Principles, whatever might be the conſequences of them. 
Thus theſe Miſchief's have been ſtill growing, and no 
Laws have hitherto reach'd them; and, poſſibly, i are 
5 ecome 
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become incapable of a remedy ; unleſs your Majeſty's great 


Example of Piety and Yirtue ſhall have ſufſicien in- 

nence to amend them : No honeſt Man can ſay it is nut 
reaſonable, and even neceſſary, io watch tbem; and tbat, 
in compaſſion to Tour Subjedtts, as well as Fuſtice to Tour 
ſelf. This Hiflory hath ſhewn Tour Majeſty their Fruits 


in the late Times, by which Nu ſhall know them: ſill; for 


Your Majeſiy well remembers Who has ſaid, that 
| Men do not gather Grapes of Thorns, or Figs of 
 Thiſtles. e 3 
T hat God may give Your Majeſy a diſcerning Spirit, 
a wiſe, and underſtanding Heart, to judge aright of all 


things that belong to Your Peace; that Fle may enable 


Du to ſubdue Nour Enemies Abroad by ſucceſsful Coun- 
ſels, and Arms, and to reduce Tour Ill willers at. Home 
y prudent Laws, adminiſier d with. the Meekneſs of 
Wiſdom ; that he would give Du Length of Days in one 
hand, and Riches and Honour in the other ; that Tou, in 
Tour days, may have the Glory to reſtore good Nature 
( for which the Engliſh Nation was formerly ſo cele- 
rated) and good Manners, as well as the ſincere Pro- 
feſſion, and Univerſal Practice of the True Religion, in 
Tour Kingdoms; and that His Almighty Power may de- 
fend Jou with His favourable. Kindneſs as with a Shield, 
againſt all Tour Adverſaries of every kind, are the Zeal- 
ous, Conflant, and Devout Prayers of ſo many Millions, 
that it were the higheſt preſumption in any One Perſon, 


o ſubſcribe a particular Name 10 ſo Univerſul a Concern. 
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tian Faction; and to that purpoſe Monſieur Montrevil was 
= gone from London to the Seotiſd Army, then before Newark, 
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Hitory of the Rebellion, 5 oe. 
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Jer. XXX. 1 a 


Wherfors d enn 


 loins, as a Woman 5 travail, and * are 


turn d into paleneſs 
Jer. XLVII. 6. 


0 theu 3 of the Lord, how long will it be ere 
thou be quiet? put up thy 111 into . ſcabbard, 


reſt, and be ſtill. 
Baek. XXXIV. 2. 


Hoe be to the 23 of Iſrael, that do feed them- 


_ tves ; Ea not 15 "Shepherds A the — 5 


ar 


. Ax Ader of the laſt Yea! were at- 
tended with ſo many diſmal Accidents 
and Events, that there were no ſeeds 


3m r; for it was enough diſ- 
5 ow little ſucceſs the Treaty 


5 yet the King did not deſire to put a 
EPO: _ to, otherwiſe than by poſitive- 


ly 8 « That he would never conſent to the alteration 


of the Church Government, but was willing enough that 
they wet entertain any other hopes, and was not himſelf 
wit 


out hope, that by ſatisfying the Ambition, and Intereſt of 


particular Men, he might mitigate the rigour of the Presbyte- 


aving taken Oxford in his way, and fo given an Account to 
Vol. III. Part 1. REO 13 


= x left to ſpring up in this enſu- 


with the Scots would produce; which 
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the King of his obſervations, and receiv'd from him ſuch Infor- 


mation and Iaſtruction as was neceſſary for the work in hand. 


IN the mean time no ways were Jeft untryed to draw ſuch 
a Body of an Army together, as might enable his Majeſty to 
make ſome attempt.upon the Enemy; and if he could, by all 
poſſible endtayours, have drawn out of all his Garriſons 
a force of five thouſand Horſe and Foot (which at that time 


ſeem'd a thing not to be deſpaired of) he did more deſire to 


have loſt his life, in ſome ſighs] attempt upon any part of the 
Enemies Army, than to have enjoyed any conditions which 
he foreſaw he was ever like to obtain by Treaty; and he was 


not out of hope of a Body of five thouſand Foot to be landed 


in Corywal, which his Letters from France confidently pro- 


miſed, and which had been ſo much expected, and depended 


on by the Prince, that it kept him from tranſporting him - 
lat ng Sly, till Fairfax was march'd (as hath A be- 
fore) within little more than twenty Miles of Penaenmis. 
For S* Dudley Wyat had been ſent exprefsly from the Lord Fer- 
-1yn, to. aſſure the Prince, that ſuch a Body of five thouſand 


oot were actually raiſed under the Command of Ruvigare, 
and ſhould be Embark'd for Penaennis within leſs than a month; 


and the Lord Fermys, in a Poſtſcript to that Letter which he 
writ to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 8? Dudley Myat, 
wiſhed him not to be too ſtrict in the computation of the 
Month from the date of the Letrer, becauſe there might be 
accidents of Winds at that Seaſon ; but he deſired him to be 
confident, that AR be all landed within the expiration 
of ſix Weeks, and 

and to decline fighting upon that Account: After all this, 
it is as true, that there was never a Man at this time levied, 
or deſign'd for that Expedition, only the Name of Ruvign:e 


| (becauſe he was of the Religion, and known to be a good 
Officer) had been mention'd, in fome looſe diſcoutſe by the 


Cardinal, as one who would be very fit to Command any 


Troops which might be ſent into Erg/and for the relief of the 


King; which the other, according to his natural credulity, 
thought to be Warrant enough to give both the King and the 
Prince that unreaſonable Expectation; the which and many 


other of that great Lord's Negotiations and Tranſactions, the 


ſucceeding, and long continuing Misfortunes, kept from being 
ever after examin'd, or confider'd and reflected upon. 
THe Prince ſtayed in the Ifte of Sy from Neaneſday the 


4*h of March, till Thur/day the 16th of April, the Wind hav- 


ing continued ſo contrary, that the Lords Capel and Hopton 
came not to him from Corzwal till the Saturday before; at 
which time likewiſe arrivid a Trumpeter from Sr Th 
Fairfax, with ſuch a Meſſage from the Parliament to the 


Prince 


y that Meaſure to conduct the reſolutions, 
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in Council this enſuing Letter om th the King 


«ſon, or Dero . to Rega 
Life; which in fuch - 


Of the Rebollion, &c. 


Prines wake well be called a Sachrdona, rather than an in- 
vitation; yet it was well it came not to Pondennis, where it 
would have found a Party among the Prince's Servants: The 
next Morning, being Serday, # Fleet of about twenty ſeven, 
or twenty eight Sail of Ships, che I{kind ; bu 
within three or four hours, by a very notable r which 
continued two days, they were N Upon This, and 
clear determination of the weakneß of the Place, if it ſhoul 
be attacked by any conſiderable ſtrength (which both by the 
Meſſage and the Attendants of it they had reaſon to apprehend) 
together with the extreme ſcareity of Proviſions in that Iſland, 
which had not been, in the fix weeks the Prince ſtaid there, 
ſupplied with Viewual for for two days out of Cormwal, neither 
had there been any returns from France upon the Lord Cole- 
pepper's app cation to the Queen, which returns would ev 
ber more difficult by the Seaſon of the Year, his High- 
neh mclin'd to remove to Fer/ey ; againſt which nothing ne 
be objected of Weight, but the —— of the King 


being at London (which was ſtrongly e effects tilt} in” 
Treay; and g 2 that his High wor 7 
eſs of 


's retnove; 

Weather, he ſhould be forced into Paret, ar 
2 prejudicial ta the King; and therefore it would be _ 
able; to expect ſome Advertiſemem from his Maj 
in what condition he was. Heteapon his Highneſs Finch produce 
which was writ 
ſhortly after the Battle of Noſeby, and which cf be tac conceaP' 
till that Morning from all the Lords, and which: truly, 1 


think, was the only fecret he had ever lese froth the Four he 
had truſted. 


Hasen the 534 of Jane 40 
e 


«My late misfortunes mintibee me to command you "—_ A Letter 


& which I hope you ſhall never have occaſion to obeys it is fem the 
Re- Kung the 


Prince, writ- 


cc this; If In ould at any time be taken Prifoner 


2 bels, I command you {upon my bleffing) eee to yield to 
« ariy conditions, that are Cilhonourtble, urrfafe for your Per- Heretord ; 
! Ainhority, 2 any confide-. June 23. 
faving of my 4. 


cc rations what 


er, he.» it were 


ÞAaſc, I am moſt confident, is RA 
by e preateſt ſecurity by your conſtant reſolution; and not a whit 
the more in danger for their threatning, unleſs thereby you 
& ſhould yield to their defires. But let their Refotations be 
c never ſo Barbarous, the faving of my Life by complying 
< with them would make me end my days with torture, and 
« *** of mind, not giving you 57 Bleſſing, and cu 
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& all the reſt; who are conſenting to it. But 2 3 


charge you to keep this Letter till ſafe by you, until you 


Wales Em- 
barks from 
Silly, lands 
at jerſey, 
Apr. 17. 


The Prince of Embark for cen which he did accordingly on Thurſday ; 
ay, 


till he receiv d the News of the Prince's being at Jerſey, came 


. 
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ce will make me die chearfully, praiſing God for giving me ſo 
ce pallant a Son, and heaping my bleſſings on you; which 
« you may be confident (in ſuch a caſe) will light on you. 


<« ſhall have cauſe to uſe it; and then, and not till then, to 
ce ſhew it to all your Council; it being my command to them, 
cas well as you; whom I pray God to make as proſperouſly 
<« glorious as any of the Predeceſſors ever were of 5 


« Your loving Father, Charles R. 


AFTER the reading this Letter, and a Conſideration of the 
probability that the Rebels would. make ſome attempt upon 
is Highneſs there, and the impoſlibility of reſiſting ſach an 
attempt in the condition the Iſland then ſtood, it was by his 
Highneſs with great earneſtneſs propoſed, and by the whole 
Council (except the Earl of Berk./ſh:re) unanimouſly adviſed, 
that the opportunity ſhould be then laid hold on, whilſt the 
Rebels Ships were ſcatter'd; and that his. Highneſs ſhould 


and on the next being the 17th of April, with a proſpe- 
rous wind landed at J7erſey; from whence, the ſame Night 
they ſent an Expreſs to the A, of the Prince's ſafe arrival 
in that Iſland; and likewiſe Letters to St Males, and Havre 
de Grace, to advertiſe the Lord Colepepper of the ſame; who 
receiv'd the Information very ſeaſonably, lying then at Havre 
with two Frigats in expectation of a Wind for Silh, and with 
Command to the Prince from the Queen, immediately to re- 3 
move from thence. After the Prince had taken an Account fg 
of this Iſland, both himſelf, and all their Lordſhips were of 3 
opinion, that it was a place of the greateſt ſecurity, benefit, by, 
and conveniency to repoſe in, that could have been defired, - 
and will'd for; till upon a clear information, and obſervation A 
of the King's condition, and the ſtate of England, he ſhould 
find a fit opportunity to Act; and the Prince himſelf ſeem'd 
to have the greateſt averſion, and reſolution againſt going into 
France, except in caſe of danger of ſurpriſal by the Rebels, 
that could be imagined. In few days Mr Progers, who had 
been diſpatched before ee upon the Lord Colepepper's 
coming) from Paris to Silly, being hinder'd by . inds 


thither, and brought this following Letter from her Majeſty to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Cipher. | 
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Ten ibe 5th of April 1646; 


Mx Lord Colepepper muſt witneſs for me that I have pas 4 Letter 
ce tiently and at large, heard all that he could ſay concerning Fe the 

ec the. condition of Silly, and all that has been propoſed for ＋ . 
cc rendering of the Prince of Wales his abode there ſafe j Jet be of the 
6 muſt confeſs to you, that I am ſo far from being ſatisfied Exchequer 
< in that point, that I ſhall not fleep in quiet until I ſhall hear concerning 
cc that the Prince of Wales {hall be remov'd from thence. It oe. E „ 
« ig confeſſed, it is not ſufficiently fortified, and is acceſſible prance. 
ce in divers places; and the Manning the Works will require 
« 4 thouſand Men more than you have, or, for — 4 1 ſee, 

c can procure; neither can you be confident, that the loſs of 
© Cornwal may not ſuddainly have a dangerous influence upon 

< that Garriſon ; moſt of your Soldiers being of that Coun- 

« try. The power of the Parliament at Sea is ſo great, that 

« you cannot rely upon the ſeaſonable and ſafe conveyance 

cc of ſuch proportions of Proviſions, as ſo great a Garriſon will 

© require: 1 need not remember you of what Importance to 

ce the King, and all his Party, the ſafety of the Prince's Per- 

| ſan is; it he ſhould fall into the Rebels hands, the whole 
would thereby become deſperate; therefore I muſt impor- 

ce tunately conjure you to intend this work, as the principal 


© ſervice you can do to the King, Me, or the Prince. Cole- 


ce pepper will tell you how I have ſtrain'd to aſſiſt you with 

ce preſent Proviſions, Shipping, and Money, neceſſary for the 

cc Prince's remove to Ferſey ; where, be confident of it, he 

ce ſhall want Seng eſides, for ſatisfaction of others, 1 have 

© mov d the Queen Regent to give aſſurance, that if the Prince, 

ce in his way to erſo, ſhould be neceflitated, by contra 

«« Winds, or the danger of the Parliament Shipping, to hich 

ce in France, he ſhould have all freedom and aſliſtance from 

<« hence, in his immediate paſſage thither ; which is granted 

ce with great Chearfulneſs, and Civility, and will be Subſcribed 

© under the hands of the French King and Queen, my Bro- 
© ther, and Cardinal Mazaeris:; therefore I hope all ſcruples 


ce are now ſatisfied. Colepepper is haſtening to you with good 


“ Frigats; but if you ſhall find any danger before their Arri- 
< val, I ſhall rely upon your care not to omit any opportu- 
© nity to prevent that danger, according to the reſolution in 
« Council, which 1 hath acquainted me with; for 
© which 1 thank you. I need not tell you how acceptable this 
« {eryice will be to the King, who in every Letter preſſes me 
* to write to you concerning my Son's ſafety ; nor that I am, 
«and always will be, moſt conſtantly, * 
We « Your aſſured Friend, Henriette Marie R. 
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A Letter 
Vom the 
King to the 


Prince. 
5 


THe Prince and Council were | at the receipt 
of this Letter, conceiving that they had now done all that 
could be required at their hands; though they were adver- 


. The Hiftory champ X. 
gl 


tiſed at their firſt 2 that there was ſtill an ex- 
tion of the Prince in Fraus; and that he would bo 


edily importun'd from thence; which they could not be · 


| heve; but afſoon a8 the Lord Colepepper came, they plainly 


diſcern'd that Letter had been wricten upon advice to Sly, 
and upon foreſeeing that an immediate Journey into France 
would not have been ſubmitted to; and that the Inſtrument 


wention'd for his Highaeſs's quiet and uninterrupted Paſſage 


through France to Ferſey, was only a colour, the ſooner to 
haye invited the Prince to have Landed there, if there had 
been any accidents in his Paſſage; but that the reſolution was, 
that he ſhould not then have come to Ferſey, as it was now, 
that he ſhould quickly come from thence; to which purpoſe, 
ſhortly after, came moſt importunate Letters from the Queen 
and it ſeems, howſoever all the late Letters from the King to 
the Prince before his coming out of Exg/and, were for his 
repair into Deumart, his Majeſty, upon what reaſons I know 
not, conceiv'd his Highneſs to be in France; for after his 
coming to Jerſey, this following Letter was ſent to him, by 
the Lord Fermyn, in whoſe Cipher it was writ, and decipher'd 
hy his Lordſhip. HS N ky, 


Oxford the 224 of March. 


Charles, 2 | 
* Horixs that this will find you ſafewith your Mother, 
“I think fit to write this ſhort but neceſſary Letter to you 
„Then know, that your being where you are, ſafe from the 
Power of the Rebels, is under God, either my greateſt ſe- 
© curity, or my certain ruin. For your conſtancy to Reli 


ce gion, Obedience to me, and to the Rules of Honour, will 


t make theſe Infolent Men begin to hearken to reaſon, when 


ce they ſhall ſee their Injuſtice not like to be crown'd with 


$ quiet; but, if you depart from thoſe grounds for which 1 


have all this time Fought, then your leaving this Kingdom 
will be (with roo much probability) call'd ſufficient proof 


© for many of the (landers heretofore laid upon me: where- 


© fore, once again, I command you upon my bleſſing to be 


* conitant to your 1 neither hearkening to Roman 
e Superſtitions, nor the Seditious and Schiſmatical Doctrines 


L of the Presbyterians and Independents; for, know that a 
_ ©perſecured Church is not thereby leſs pure, though leſs for- 

© tunate. For all other things, I command c be totally 

e to her) = 


ce directed by your Mother, and (as ſubordi 


— C7 . 4a 
e 


< the remainder of that Council which I put to you, at your 


neſs by the Lord Co/epepper, who from his 
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« parting from hence: and ſo God bleſs you. 


Tais Letter, and the very paſſionate Commands from 

the Queen, together with What was rs ms to his High- 
ing at Paris had 

changed his former opinions, and was ( though he expreſs d it 

tenderly; finding a general averſion) poſitive for his going, 
wrought ſo far on che Prince, that he diſcover'd an Inclina- 
tion to the Journey; whereupon the Council preſented at 
large to him, the laconvenicacies and Dangers that naturally 
might be ſi would attend ſuch a reſolution : They re- 
member d, the Carriage of the French ſince the beginning of 


chis Rebellion; how it had been originally fomented, and at- 


terwards countenanced by them; and that they had never, in 
the leaſt degree, aſſiſted the King; that there was no Evi- 
dence that, at that time, they were more inclined to him than 
to the Rebels; that it would be neceſlary they ſhould make 


_ ſome publick Declaration on his Majeſty's behalf, before the 


Heir apparent of the Crown ſhould put. bimſelf into their 

hands. There was nothing omitted that could be thought of, d, 
to render that reſolution at leaſt to be of that importance that ci cn 
it ought to be throughly weigh d, and conſider d, before exe jznr toparis, 
cuted ; and ſo, in the end they prevail'd with the Prince (ſince . did 
at that time it was not known where the King was) to ſend u. cen 
the Lords Capel and Colepepper again to the Queen, to pre-, pte 


ſent the weightine of the matter to her Ms 

their Inſtructions was as follows. „ ; 
* You ſhall inform her Majeſty, chat We have, with all 27 4.96 

« duty and ſubmiſſion, conſider d her Letters to Us concern- 477, 45 

ce ing our ſpeedy ri into the Kingdom of France; the paris. 

cc which direction, We conceive to be grounded upon her 


5 ne 0 into France. 


jeſty's apprehenſion of danger to our Perſon by any re- 
cc ſiqence here; the contrary whereof, We believe, her Ma- 


ct jeſty will be no ſooner advertiſed of, than ſhe will hold Us 

c excuſed for not giving that preſent obedience which Wwe 
cc deſire always to yield to the leaſt Intimation of her Majeſty; 

& and therefore, you ſhall humbly acquaint her Majeſty, that 


ce We have great reaſon to believe this land, to be defen- 
te ſible againſt a greater Force, than We ſuppole probable to be 


< brought againſt it. That the Inhabitants of the Iſland ex- 
e preſs as much chearfulneſs, unanimity, and reſolution for 


te the defence of our Perſon, by their whole wy, and 
ce particularly „ Proteſtation voluntarily undertaken b 
<« them, as can be deſir d; and that, if, contrary to expecta- 


< tion, the Rebels ſhould take the Iſland, We can from the 
N B 4 “ Caſtle 
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be Horn, Book X. 
© Caſtle (a place in it ſelf of very great ſtrength) with the leaft 
ce hazard remove our ſelf to France; which in caſe pf Imtmni- 
< nent danger We reſolve to do. That our ſecurity being thus 
cc ſtated, We beſeech her Majeſty to conſider, whether it be 
< not abſolutely neceſſary, before any thought of our remove 
ce from hence be entertain'd, that We have as clear an infor- 
ce mation as may be got, of the condition of our Royal Fa- 
< ther, and the Affections of England; of the Reſolutions of 
< the Scots in Eng/and, and the Strength of the Lord Moun- 
ce troſs in Scotland; of the Affairs in Ireland, and the conclu- 
ce ſion of the Treaty there; that ſo,” upon a full and mãture 
< proſpect upon the Whole, We wy ſo diſpoſe of our Perſon 
< as may be moſt for the benefit and advantage of our Royal 
<« Father; or "patiently attend ſuch an alteration and con- 
< juncture, - as may adminiſter a greater advantage than is yet 
< offer d; and whether our remove out of the Dominions of 
< our Royal Father (except upon ſuch a neceſſity, or appa- 


ce rent viſible conveniency ) may not have an Influence u 


- 


*the Affections of the three Kingdoms to the diſadvantage of 


L his Majeſty. © | 


W1rTHIN two days after the two Lords were gone for 
Paris, Sr Dudley What arriv'd with the News of the King's 
being gone out of Oxford, before the break of day, only with 
two Servants, and to what place uncertain ; it was believ'd 
by the Queen, as ſhe ſaid in her Letter to the Prince, that 
he was gone for Ireland, or to the Scots; and therefore her 
Majeſty renew'd her Command for the Prince's immediate 
repair into France; whereas the chief reaſon before was, that 
he would put himſelf into the Scots hands; and therefore it 
was neceſlary that his Highneſs ſhould be in France, to go in 
the head of thoſe Forces which ſhould be immediately ſent 
out of that Kingdom fo aſſiſt his Majeſty: ' (© © 
Tg two Lords found the Queen much troubled, that 
the Prince himſelf came not; ſhe declar d her ſelf « Not to 
ce be moved with any reafons that were, or could be, given 
< for his ſtay ;* and that her reſolution was politive and unal- 
ce terable: yet they prevail'd with her, to reſpite any poſitive 
Declaration till ſhe might 'receive full advertiſement of the 


King's Condition; who was by this time known to be in the 


Scotiſb Army | 
- Ir is remember'd before, that the Prince, upon his arrival 

at Silly, ſent a Gentleman to Iveland to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, as well that he might be punctually inform'd of the 
State of that Kingdom (of which there were ſeveral reports) 
as that he might receive from thence a Company or two of 
Foot, for the better Guard of that Iſland ; which he foreſaw 


would be neceſfary, whether he ſhould remain there or vor. 
\ C74 . . a N R : 
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The 
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0 the: Rebellion, 8c. 
The Gentleman had a very quick paſſage to Dublin, and came 
thither very quickly after the Peace was agreed upon with the 
Iriſb Roman Catholicks, and found the Lord Digéy there; 
who aſter his Enterpriſe, and disbanding in Scotland, had 
firſt Tranſported himſelf into the Iſle of Man, and from thenge 
into Ireland; where he had been receiv'd, with great kind- 
neſs and generoſity, by the Marquis of Or mond, as a Man 
who had been in ſo eminent a Poſt in the King's Council and 
Affaits. He was a Perſon of ſo rare a compoſition by Nature 
and by Art (for nature alone could never have reach d to 
it) that he was ſo far from being ever diſmay'd upon any Miſ- 
fortune ( and greater variety of Misfortunes never befel any 
Man) that he quickly recollected himſelf ſo vigorouſly, that 
he did really bęlieve his condition to be improv'd by that ill 
accident; 7 that he had an opportunity thereby to gain a 
new ſtock Reputation, and Honour, and ſo he no ſooner 
heard of the Prince's being in the Iſle of Silly, and of his Con- 
dition, and the Condition of that place, than he preſently con- 
cluded, that the Prince's preſence in Ireland would ſettle and 
compoſe all the Factions there; reduce the Kingdom to his 
Majeſty's Service; and oblige the Pope's Nuntio, who was an 
Enemy to the Peace, to quit his Ambitious deſigns. The Lord 
Lieutenant had ſo good an opinion of the Expedient, that he 
could have been very well: contented, that when his 1 
neſs had been forced to leave England he had rather choſen 
to have made Ireland than Silly his retreat; but, being a Wiſe 
Man, and having many difficulties before him in view, and 
the apprehenſion of many contingencies which might increaſe 
thoſe difficulties, he would not take upon him to give advice ö 
in a point of ſo great Importance; but, forthwith, having a | 
Couple of Frigats wm he cauſed an hundred Men with 1 
their Officers to be preſently put on Board, according to his 
Highneſs's deſire; and the Lord Dig (who always con- 
cluded, that That was fit to be done which his firſt thoughts 
ſuggeſted to him, and never doubted the Execution of any 
I thing which he once thought fit to be Attempted) put him- 
= ſelf on Board thoſe Veſſels; reſolving, that upon the ſtrength , 
ol his own reaſon, he {ſhould be able to perſwade the Prince, 
and the Council which attended him, forthwith to quit S, 
and to repair to Dublin; which, he did not doubt, if brought 
1 to paſs in that way, would have been grateful to the Lord 
Lieutenant. But by the ſuddain remove of the Prince from 
1 Silly, the two Frigats from D«b/iz miſs d finding him there; 
and that Lord, whoſe Order they were obliged to obſerve, . Lora 
made all the haſte he could to Fer) where he found the Digby «r- 
Prince," with many other of his Friends who attended his 3 = © 
Highneſe, the two Lorgs being gone but the day 0 Ireland, 
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of the ha 


Kingdom devoted to him; and thereupon poſitively adviſed 


_ © ready Obedience to her mands; and to aſſure her that 


time he might reaſonably hope to hear from the King him- 


_ © was abſolutely neceſſary ; but that a little delay in the exe- 


of ſuch an occaſion, which would inevitably reſtore the King; 


| © that would redound from the one, and the ruin which would 


be Hin, Book X. 
attend the Queen; he loſt no time in informing his Highneſs 
ſtate and condition of Trelana; that the Peace 
was 2 z and an Arm n 
to be 1 ted into z great Zeal, and A 
fection the | pales. had for his . and that if 


his Highneſs would repair thither, he ſhould find-the whole 


him, without farther deliberation, to put himſelf aboard thoſe 
Frigats; which were excellent Sailers, and fit for his ſecure 
Tranſportation.  - | To TOR e oe 
Tas Prince told him, (That it was a matter of greater 
<« Importance,-than was fit to be executed upon fo ſhort de- 
liberation; that he was no ſooner arriv'd at Ferſdy than he 
c receiv'd Letters from the Queen his Mother, requiring him 
** forthwith to come to Paris, where all things were pro- 
<© vided for his reception; that he had ſent two of the Lords 
© of the Council to the to excuſe him ſor not giving 


© he was in 2 place of unqueſtionable Security; in which 
© he might ſafely expect to hear from ing his Father 
t before he took any other refolution : That it would be very 
© incongruous now to remove from thence, and to go into 
< Ireland, before his Meſi s return from Paris; in which 


© ſelf; and fo wiſh'd him to have patience till the matter was 
< more ripe for a determination. This reaſonable Anſwer 
gave him no ſatisfaction; he commended the Prince's averſ- 
neſs from going into France; « Which, he ſaid, was the moſt 
ce pernicious Counſel that ever could be given; that it was a 
„thing the King his Father abhorr'd, and never would co n- 
©: ſent to; and that he would take upon himſelf to write to 
* the Queen, and to give her ſuch ſolid Advice and Reaſons, 
© that ſhould infallibly convert Her from that deſire, and that 
** ſhould abundantly ſatisfy Her that his going into Irelaxd 


< cution of it, 7 — deprive Him of all the Fruit which was 
© to be expected from chat Journey; and therefore, renew'd 
4 his _— and importunity, for loſing no more time, but 
* immediately to Embark; which when he ſaw was not like 
to rs with his Highneſs, he repaired to one of thoſe 
of the Privy Council, who attended the: Prince, with whom 
he had a particular Friendſhip, and lamented to him the loſs 


who would be equally ruin'd if the Prince went into France; 
of which he | with all the deteſtation imaginable ; and 
faid, “ He was fo far ſatisfied in his Conſcience of the benefit 


<« inevitably 
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« jnevieably fall dut by the ocher, that, he ſaid, if the Perſon 
aui whoa he held. this Corkrente, we ncur with 


concur 
c him, he would carry the Prince into Triad, even without 
& and againlt his conſent. The other Perſon aner d, < 
<= - "ys 3 paß if hey? mew 
« he imagine it do br to ſhould 
ce endexvour it. He replicd, © the world mire Prince 
ce on Board: the Frigats to a Collation ; and that he knew 
« he could fo commend the Veſſels to him, that his own cu- 
cc rioſity would eaſily invite him to a view of them; and that 
& affoon as he was on Board, he would cauſe the to be 
« hoiſted up, and make no ſtay till he came into Ireland. 
TAE Was with him for entertaining ſuch 
imaginations; and told him, © They neither agreed with his 
c Wiſdom nor his _— and left him in deſpair of his Con- 
junction, and, at the ſame time, of r A ggodbor compals it. 
He had no ſooner diſcharged himſelf of this imagination, but 
in the inſtant (as he had a moſt n 
tain d another with the ſame vigour; and reſoſy d, with all 


* to find hitnſelf at Peri, not making che 
fart 
J 


ion but that he ſhould convert the Queen fro 
any thought of ſending for the Prince into France, — 
as eaſily obtain Her conſent and approbation for his repair- 
ing into Ireland; and he made as little doubt, with the 
Queen's help, and by his own dexterity, to prevail. with 
France to fend a oe ſupply of Money by. 
by which he ſhould acquire a moſt univerſal Reputation, and 


— — moſt welcome Man alive to the Lord Lieutenant: and 


many promiſes, had Ireland) with- 
out * penny of 2 ſubliſt on during his abſence. 


ex 


him into Ireland; 


ported with this happy Auguration, he left leav- Thence be 
ing ar the fame rime ms She, and his Solches, Ad half WS dee | 
2 


ps 
ozen Gentlemen of e Ude upon bis defire, and France. 
any 


As soo x as he came to Park, and had ſeen the Queen # Tranſ- 


(hom he found very well inclin'd to do all ſhe could for the 


relief of Ireland, but reſolute to have the Prince her Son im- 


mediately with Her, notwithſtanding all the Reaſons prefs'd E 


1 Lords of the King's Council, who had been 
nt from Ferſey) He attended the Cardinal; who under- 


ſtood him very well, and knew his Foible ; and receiv'd him 


with all theCeremony, and Demonſtration of Reſpect, he could 


pany expreſs; enter d upon the diſcourſe of Ezg/and; cele- 


brateq the part which he had Aled upon that Srage, in ſo many 
Actions af Courage, and Sagacity, of the hi Prudence 
and Circumſpection, with an ndefatigable Induftry and Fide- 


Ween 
8 

Cardinaſ 
Mazarin. 


att ions there 
with the 


1 


1 lity. He told him, “ That Frauct found too late their own Er- 
e ror; that they had been very well content to fee the King's 
” | E great 


12 


et he 
cc his 


cc great Puiflance weaken'd by his Domeſtick Troubles, which 

wiſl'd only ſhould keep him from being able ta hurt 
Nei bours; but that they never had deſir d to ſeg, him 
te at the Mercy. f his own Rebels, which they (aw now was 
ce like to be the Caſe; and they were therefore reloly'd: to 
<« Wed his Intereſt in ſuch a way and manner, as the Queen of 
cc Exe/and ſhould defire ; in which he well knew how much 
ce her Majeſty would depend upon his Lordſhip's Counſel. 


© Tax Cardinal faid, © It was abſolutely neceſſary, fince the 
cc Crown of France reſolvd to Wed the King's Intereſt , 


ce that the Perſon of the Prince of Wales ſhould reſide in 
cc France; that the method he had thought of proceeding in, 
ec was that the Queen of Exgland ſhould make choice of ſuch 
cc Perſon, whom ſhe thought beſt Aﬀected, and beſt Quali- 
ce fied for ſuch an Imployment, whom the King of France 
cc would immediately ſend as his Extraordinary Embaſſadour 
cc to the King and to the Parliament; that he ſhould govern 
cc himſelf wholely by ſuch Inſtructions as the Queen {hould 
ce give him; Which, he knew, would be his Lordſhip's work 
cc to prepare; that all things ſhould be made ready aſſoon as 


ce the Queen would nominate the Embaſſadour; and that, upon 


de the arrival of the Prince of Vales in any part of Fraxce, 


ce aſſoon as notice ſhould be ſent to the Court of it (for which 


< que preparation ſhould be made) the Embaſſadour ſhould 


ce be in the ſame manner diſpatch'd for Eugland, with one 
cc only Inſtruction from France; which ſhould be, That he 


ce ſhould demand a ſpeedy Anſwer from the Parliament, whether 


cc they would ſatisfy the demands the French Court had made? 


cc which if they ſhould refuſe to do, he ſhould forthwith, in 
ce the King his Maſter's name, declare War againſt them, and 


« immediately leave the We and return Home; and 
y 


cc then there ſhould be quickly ſuch an Army ready, as was 


cc worthy for the Prince of Wales to venture his own Perſon 
c in; and that he ſhould have the honour to Redeem and Re- 


ce ſtore his Father. PP | 
T a1s diſcourſe ended, the Lord Digby wanted not Lan- 


age to extol the Generoſity and the Magnanimity of the re. 


olution, and to pay the Cardinal all his Compliments in his 
own Coin, and from thence, to enter upon the Condition of 


Ireland; in which the Cardinal preſently interrupted him, and 
told him, © He knew well he was come from thence, and 
< meant to return thither, and likewiſe the Carriage of the 


c Nuntio. That the Marquis of Ormoxd was too brave a Gen- 


«tleman, and had merited too much of his Maſter to be de- 


c ſerted, and France was reſolv'd not to do its buſineſs by halves, 


ce but to give the King's Affairs an entire relief in all Places, 
© that he ſhould carry a good Supply of Money with him into 
a « Ireland, 
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obe, &c. 
« Ireland, and that Arms and Ammunition ſhould be ſpeedily 
cc ſent after him, and ſuch direction to their Agent there, as 
« ſhould draw off all the Ir from the Nuntio, who had not 
cc entirely given themſelves up to the Spaniſh Incerelt. - | 
ITE noble Perſon had that which he moſt deſired ; he was 
preſently converted, and undertook to the” Queen, that he 
would preſently convert all at Ferſey; and that the Prince 
ſhould obey all her Commands; and enter d into conſulta- 
tion with her upon the Election of an Embaſſadour, and what 
Inſtructions ſhould be given him; which he took upon him- 
ſelf to prepare. Monſieur Bellievre was nam d by the Queen, 
whom the Cardinal had.defign'd for that Office. The Cardi- 
nal approv'd the Inſtructions, and cauſed fix thouſand Piſtols 
to be paid to him, who was to go to Ireland; and though it 
was a much leſs Sum than he had promiſed himſelf, from the 


magnificent Expreſſions the Cardinal had uſed to him, yet it 


provided well for his own occaſions; ſo he left the Queen 
with his uſual profeſſions, and confidence, and accompanied 
thoſe Lords to Jerſey, who were to attend upon his Highneſs 
with her Majeſty's Orders for the Prince's repair into Frente, 
for the Advancement whereof the Cardinal was ſo ſollicitous, 
that he writ a Letter to the old Prince of Conde (which he 


knew he would forthwith ſend to the Queen ; as he did) in 


which he faid, That he had receiv'd very certain Adver- 
cc tiſement out of Exglana, that there were ſome Perſons about 


ce the Prince of Vales in Jerſey, who had undertaken to deli- 
e 


« ver his Highneſs up into the hands of the Parliament for 
<« twenty thouſand Piſtols ; and this Letter was forthwith ſent 
by the Queen to overtake the Lords, that it might be ſhewed 
to the Prince; and that they who attended * him, might 
diſcern, what would be thought of them, if they diſſwaded 
his Highneſs from giving a preſent obedience to his Mothers 
— 10. Ney, the Lord Digdy uſed 
SSOON as they came to Fer/ey, the Lord Digby uſed all 
the means he 8 Fs {7 Friend to bs 1M in his 
advice for the Prince's immediate repair into France. He told 
him all that had paſſed between the Cardinal and him, not 
leaving out any ot the Expreſſions of the high value his Emi- 
nence had of his particular Perſon : “ That an Embaſſadour 
« was choſen by his advice, and his Inſtructions drawn by 


him, from no part of which the Embaſſadour durſt fwerve 


(and, which is very wonderful, he did really believe for that 
time, that he himſelf had nominated the Embaſſadour, and 


that his Inſtructions would be exactly obſerv'd by him; ſo 


great a Power he had always over himſelf, that he could be- 
ieve any thing which was grateful to him) „“ That a War 
could be preſently proclaim'd upon their refuſal to do 1 
e © the 
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d could not but wonder, that che fame Artifices ſhoyld again 


as he came thither, he had cauſed that 
_ Town into the hands of the Scots; and that Thar they the 
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« the Embaſſadour requir d, and that there wanted 


ee to the expediting this great Affair, but the Prince's repair- 


ce ing into Prexce- without farther delay; there being no other 
te queſtion concerning that matter, than whether his Highnefs 
« ſhould ſtay in Fer/ſey? where there could be no queſtioh of 


ce his unt 
« the King his Father: and therefore he conjured his Friend 
cc ro concur in that advice; which would be very grateful to 
2 and be attended with much benefit to himſelf; 
telling him „how kind her Majeſty was to him, and how 
<« confident ſhe was of his Service, and that if he ſhould be of 
te another opinion, it would not hinder the Prince from go- 
“ ing; who, he knew, was reſoly'd to obey bis Mother; and 
ſo concluded his Diſcourſe, with thoſe Ar ts which he 
thought were like to make moſt impreſſion on him; and 
{good the Inſtructions by which the Embafladour to 


no man better knew his Infirmities, told him, « Whatever 


ce the Prince would be diſpoſed to do, he could not change his 


ic opinion in point of Counſel, until the King's pleaſure might 
ic he known: he put him in mind, How he had been before 
ce deceiv'd at Oxford by the Conte de Harcourt, who was an 
ec Embaſſadour likewiſe, as We then thought, named by our 
cc ſelves, and whoſe Initructions he had likewiſe drawn; and 


C yet, he could not but well remember how foully that buſi- 


6 neſs had been managed, and how diſobligingly 


himſelf 
cc had been treated by that Embaſſadour ; and ther 


& he 


ce prevail with him; and that he could i 


Evidence, but had reaſon enough to ſuſpect it. > 
Tux Lord Capel, and the Lord C per, . at Pari: 
with the Queen full three Weeks; having only 

with her to ſuſpend her preſent Commands for the Prince's 
remove from 7Jer/ey, until ſhe ſhould have clear Intelligence 
where the King was, and how he was treated, t. the de- 
Clared a poſitive reſolution that his Hi ſhould come to 


Paris, let the Intelligence be heron could be; and, in the 


end, they were well aſſured Majeſty had put himſelf 
into the Scotiſh Army as it lay before Newerk ; and — L 


Garriſon to deliver the 


Scots march d preſently away to New-Caftle : That they had 
preſs'd the King to do many things, which he had abfc * 
. e e re 


His Friend, who in truth low d him very heartily, though 


imagine that the Inſtru- 
dc tions he had drawn, would be at all conſider d, or purſued, 
« farther than they might contribute to what the Cardinal for 
ec the preſent delign'd; of the integrity whereof, they had no 


prevailed 
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that it was no 


no ſuch Meflage; and 


— ä : 9A 
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Servant, was forbid to come any 


had not put himſelf on board a V 

and bound. fur France, the 8cors would R 
to the Parliament. Monſieur Montrevii, the Prexch Envoy, 
pretended that they were fo incenſed againſt him for briskly 
expoſtulating with them for their ill Treatment of the Ki 
longer fafe for him to remain in their Quarters, 
and more dangerous to return to London; and therefore, he 
had likewiſe procured a- Datch Ship to land hitn in France, 


and was come to Pari before the Lords return'd to Jerſey. 


Tux Queen thought now ſhe had more feaſon to be con- 
firm'd in her former reſolution for the ſpeedy remove of the 
Prince, and it was pretended that he had brought a Letter 


from the be e 7 was decipher'd by the Lord Jermyn ; | 


in which, he «< That he did believe that the Prince could 


not be fafe any where but with the Queen; and therefore 


that if he were not there already, he ſhould be 


cc ſpeedily ſent for; and:Montrevil profeſied to have a Meſſage 
by word of mouth to the ſame purpoſe; whereas Mr Ab - 


ham, who left the King bur the day before Moxtrevil, and was 
as emtirely truſted by the King as any Man in ZE»g/and, brought 
| 2 — 
« thought it v icious to the Ki ince ſhould 
come imo 0 that conjuncture, and before it was 


& Known how the Scar would deal with him; and that the 


<« King's opinion of the convenience of his coming into France, 


e could proceed from nothing but the thought of his inſecu- 


«rity in Fer/ty. The Lord Cape! offer d to undertake a Jour- 
ney himſelf to New-Caft/e, and to receive the King's poſitive 
Commands, which he was confident would be ſubmitted to, 


and obeyed by all the Council as well as by himſelf; but the 


Queen was poſitive, that, without any more delay, the Prince 
ſent the Lord Fermys (who was Governour of 


ſhould immediately repair to Her; and, to that nl She 
Ferſey) t 
ther with the Lord Digi, the Lord Wi , the Lord Wit- 


with the two 


mot , and other Lords and Gentlemen, 


Lords who had been ſent to her by the Prince, ſhould make 

hafte to Ferſey to ſee her Commands executed. Whilſt they = 
are upon their Journey thither, it will be ſeaſonable to enquire 
how the King carne to involve himſelf in that perplexity, out 


of which he was never able afterwards ta recover his Liberty 
2d Freedom, h Mo- 


3 
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A farther 


Monſieur 
Montrevil 
his Negotia- 
tron with 


the Scots. 


.-.", The Heffory Book X. 
_ Mons16UR Montrevil was a Perſon utterly unknown to 
Account of me, nor had I ever intercourſe or correſpondence with him; 


ſo that what I ſhall ſay of him cannot proceed from affection 
or prejudice, nor if 1 ſhall ſay any thing for his vindication 
from thoſe reproaches which he did, and does lie under, both 
with the Exglþ and Scotiſh Nation, countenanced enough by 
the diſcountenance he receiv'd from the Cardinal after his re- 
turn, when he was, after the firſt account he had given of 
his Negotiation, reſtrain'd from coming to the Court, and for- 
bid to remain in Paris, and lay under a form'd declar'd diſ- 
like till his death z which with grief of mind ſhortly enſued. 
But as it is no unuſual hard-heartedneſs in {ſuch chief Mini- 
ſters, to ſacrifice ſuch Inſtruments, how innocent ſoever, to 
their own dark purpoſes, ſo it is probable, that temporary 
Cloud would ſoon have vaniſhed, and that it was only caſt 
over him, that he might be thereby ſecluded from the con- 
verſation of the Exg//b Court; which muſt have been rea- 


ſonably very inquiſitive, and might thereby have diſcover'd 


ſomewhat which the other Court was carefully to conceal : I 
fay if what I here ſet down of that Tranſaction, ſhall appear 
ſome vindication of that Gentleman from thoſe imputations 
under which his memory remains blaſted, it can be imputed 
only to the love of truth, which ought, in common honeſty, 


to be preſerv'd in Hiſtory as the very Soul of it, towards all 


Perſons who come to be mention'd in it; and ſince I have in 
my hands all the original Letters which paſſed from him to 
the King, and the King's Anſwers and Directions thereupon, 
or ſuch Authentick Copies thereof, as have been by my ſelf 


_ examin'd with the Originals, I take it to be a duty incumbent 


on me to clear him from any guilt with which his memory 


lies unjuſtly charged, and to make a candid interpretation of 


thoſe Actions, which appear to have reſulted from Ingenuity, 
and upright Intentions, how unſucceſsful ſoever. 
HE was then © Fg Gentlemen of parts very equal to the 
Truſt the Cardinal repoſed in him, and to the Imployment 
he gave him; and of a Nature not inclined to be made uſe 
of in ordinary diſſimulation and cozenage. Whilſt he took 
his Meaſures _ from the Scotiſb Commiſſioners at London, 
and from thoſe Presbyterians whom he. had opportunity to 
converſe with there, he did not give the King the leaſt En- 
couragement to expect a conjunction, or any complyance 
from the one or the other, upon any Cheaper price of con- 
dition than the whole alteration of the Government of the 
Church by Biſhops, and an entire Conformity to the Cove- 


' nant; and he uſed all the Arguments which occurr'd to him, 
to perſwade his Majeſty that all other —__ of Agreement 
aw 


with them were deſperate; and when he ſaw his Majeſty un- 


moveable 


Wi deen, &c. 
moveable in that particular, and reſolute to undergo the ut- 
moſt event of War, before he would wound his Peace of 
Mind, and Conſcience, with ſuch an odious conceſſion, he 
undertook: that Journey we mention d in the end of the laſt 
Year, to diſcover whether the ſame rude and rigid Spirit, 
which Govern'd thoſe Commiſſioners at JZeftraiaſter, poſſeſſed 
alſo the Chief Officers of the Scorigb Army, and that its 
tee of State that always remain'd with the Army. 2 
Tr S:or5þ Army was then before Næwart; and in his 
thicher, he waited upon the King at Oxford; and was 
confirm'd in what he had reaſon before to be confident of, 
that it was abſolutely impoſſible ever to prevail with his Ma- 
jeſty to give up the Church to the moſt impetuous Demands 
could make, or to the greateſt neceſlity himſelf could be 
environ d with; but as to any other conceſſions which might 
ſatisfy their Ambition or their Profit, which were always 
Powerful and Irreſiſtible Spells upon that Party, he had — 
Authority and Commiſſion to comply with the molt extrava- 
gant Demands from Perſons like to make good what they un- 
dertook, _ ſuch Propoſitions as might be miſchievous to 
the Marquis of Movztroſe ; whom the King reſolv'd never to 
deſert, nor any who had joyn'd with and aſſiſted him; all 
which, he defir'd to unite to thoſe who might now be per» 
ſwaded to ſerve him. His Majeſty, for his better information, 
recommended him to ſome Perſons who had then Command 
in the Sxotiſb Army; of whoſe Affections and Inclinations to 
his Service, he had as much confidence, at leaſt, as he ought 
to have; and of their Credit, and Courage, and Intereſt, a a 
greater than was due to them. „ i Te 
WHEN Montrevil came to the Army, and after he had 
endeavour d to undeceive thoſe who had been perſwaded to 
delieve, that a r N and obſtinate inſiſting upon the al- 
teration of the Church Government (the expectation, and 
aſſurance whereof, had indeed firſt enabled them to make 
that Expedition) would at laſt prevail over the King's Spirit, 
as it had done in Scotland, he found thoſe in whom the Power, 
at leaſt the Command of the Army was, much more mode» 
rate than he expected, and the ittee which preſided 
in the Counſels, rather deviſing and projecting Expedients 
how they might recede from the rigour of their former De- 
mands, than peremptory to adhere to them, and willing he 
thould believe that they ſtay d for the coming of the Lord 
Chancellor out of Scotland, who was daily expected, before they 
would declare their Reſolution ; not that they were, for the 
prefent, without one. They were very much pleaſed that the 
Ling offer d, and deſir d to come to them, and remain in the 
Army with them, if he might be ſecured of a good reception 
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for Himſelf, and for his Servants who ſhould attend him, and 
his Friends who ſhould reſort to him; and the principal Of- 


ficers of the Army ſpoke of that, as a thing they ſo. much 


wiſhed, that it could be in no body's: Power to hinder” it, if 
there were any who would attempt it; and they who had 
the greateſt Power in the Conduct of the moſt ſecret Coun- 
ſels, took pains to be thought to have much franker Reſolu- 
tions in that. particular, than they thought yet ſeaſonable to 
expreſs in direct Undertakings; and imployed thoſe who 
were known to be moſt entirely truſted by them, and ſome 
of thoſe who had been recommended to him by the King, 
to aſſure him that he might confidently adviſe his Majeſty to 
repair to the Army, upon the Terms himſelf had propos d; 
8 and that they would ſend a good Body of their Horſe, to meet 
his Majeſty at any place he ſhould appoint to Conduct him 
in fafety to them. Upon which encouragement Montre vil 
prepared a Paper to be ſign d by himſelf, and ſent to the King 
as his Engagement; and ſhew'd it to thoſe who had been 
moſt clear to him in their Expreſſions of duty to the King; 
which, being approv'd by them, he ſent by the other who 
had appear'd to him to be truſted by thoſe who were in the 
higheſt Truſt to be communicated to them, who had in a 
manner excuſed themſelves for being ſo reſerv'd towards him, 
as being neceſſary in that conjuncture of. their Affairs, when 
there evidently appear'd to be the molt Hoſtile 1 be- 
tween the Independent Army and them. When the Paper 
was likewiſe return'd to him with approbation after their per- 
uſal, he ſent it to the King; which Paper is here faithfully 


tre Pager 1 Do promiſe in the Name of the King and Queen Re- 
Monrrevil ce gent (my Maſter and Miſtriſs) and by virtue of the Powers 
= 8 chat 1 have from their Majeſtiet, That if the King of Great 
« promiſe © Britain {hall 12 himſelf into the Scotiſbo Army, he ſhall be 
for the Scots © there receiv'd as their Natural Soveraign ; and that he ſhall 
receiving ce be with them in all freedom of his Conſcience and Honour; 


the 3 < and that all ſuch of his Subjects and Servauts as ſhall be 


4pril. 1  « there with him, ſhall be ſafely and honourably protected in 


cc their Perſons ; and that the ſaid Scots, ſhall really and ef- 


ce fectually joyn with the ſaid King of Great Britain, and alſo 
cc receive all ſuch Perſons as ſhall come in unto him, and joyn 
ce with them for his Majeſty's Prefervation : And that they 
ce {hall protect all his og fi Party to the utmoſt of their 
& Power, as his Majeſty will Command all thoſe under his 
cc obedience to do the like to them; and that they {hall em- 


<« ploy their Armies and Forces, to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the 


e procuring of a happy and well grounded Peace, for the good. 
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0 ibe Rodellian, &c. 


« of lis Majeſty and his ſaid Kingdoms, and in: recovery of his 


4 Majeſty's jult Rights. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto 
« — wn. je 5 


this firſt of April 1646. 1 
De Montrevil, Refident pour ſa Majeſtic tres Chretienne en Evb/ſe. 
Maur days had not paſſed after the ſending that Expreſs, 
when he found ſuch Chagrin, and Tergiverſation, in ſome of 
thoſe he had treated with, one Man denying what he had 


ſaid to himſelf, and another diſclaiming the having given ſuch 


a Man Authority to ſay that from him which the other ſtill 
avow'd he had done; that Montre vil thought himſelf obliged, 
with all 0 to advertiſe his Majeſty of the foul change, 
and to di wade him from venturing his Perſon in the Power 
of ſuch Men; but the Expreſs who carried that Letter, was 
taken-Priſoner ; and though he made his Eſcape, and preſerv'd 


his Letter, he could not proceed in OY 5 and was 


compel d to return to him who ſent. him; and by that time, 
he having inform'd the Committee, - what he had done to vin- 


dicate himſelf from being made a Property by them to betray 


the King, and expreſſed a deep reſentment of the injury done 
to the King his r, and to himſelf, in their receding from 
what they had promiſed, they appear d 7 to be of another 
Temper, and very much to defire his Majeſty's Preſence in 
the Army; and to that purpoſe, they promiſed, às an unani- 
mous Reſolution, cc That would ſend a conſiderable party 
4 of Horſe to meet his Majeſty at Burton upon Trent; for that 
© they could not advance farther with the whole party; but 


< that ſome Horſe ſhould: be ſent to wait upon his Majeſty at 


< Boſworth, which is the middle way between Bartos and 
« Harborough, whither they hoped his own Horſe would be 


19 


able to convey him ſecurely; they deſired “ The King to 


e appoint the day, and they would not fail to be there. They 
wiſhed, < That when their Troops ſhould. meet his Majeſty, 
«he would tell them that he was going into Scotland; upon 
. < which, they would find-.thermſelves. obliged to attend him 

«into their Army, without being able to diſcover: any thing 
of a Treaty; of which, the Parliament ought yet to receive 
ee no advertiſement; of all which AMantrovil gave the King a 

very full and plain Narration, together with what he had 
written before, by his Letter of the 1 5ch of the ſame April, 
to Secretary Nicholas; and, in the ſame Letter, he inform'd 


his Majeſty, “ That they did not deſire that any of thoſe Forces 
which had followed the 1 Party, ſhould joyn with 


«them, no nor ſo much as thoſe Horſe that ſhould have ac- 
© companied his Majeſty, ſhould remain in their Army with 
© him: That they had with much ado agreed, that the two 
Princes (for his Majeſty, upon Fring Rupert's — 
EF | 2 miſſion 
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_< fon of Montroſe 


e fate among them: whereupon 


C ſatisfaction perhax 
0 Ress 
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miſſion, was reconciled to both his Nephews) # might follow 


the King, with ſuch other of his Servants as were not ex- 
<<*cepted from pardon; and that they might ſtay with his Ma- 

2700 il the Parliament of. Exg(qnd: ſhould og obey wh 
cin which caſe they ſhould not refuſe to deliver them; but 
4 that they would firft furniſh! them with ſome means of ger- 
ting beyond Seas. I nz AER 17 1 n b e e 
Tus King had p d, „ That there might be a Union 
A between them and the Marquis of | Mezwtrofd; and that his 
Forces might be joyn'd with their Army; which they had 
aid, „They could not conſent to, with reference to the per- 
who, after ſo much blood ſpilt by him of 
teſt Families, they thought eould not be 
f doing declared, That 
© he would fend: him his Extraordinary EMmbaſſadour into 
France; which they . not to contradict, but had now 
changed their mind; of which Afoxrrevil-likewiſe gave an 


© many of the 


-Account in the ſame Letter: That they could not give their 
A conſent that the Marquis of Afouytre/s ſhould 


go Embaſh- 
$ dour into Franco, but into any other place, he might; and 
„ thay they again, without limiting the time, infilted upon 
< ſettling the Fresbyterian Government; and he concluded 
his Letter wich theſe words, <1 will fay no more but this, 
that his Majeſty: and You know the Scots better than I do; 

I repreſent theſe things nakedly to you, as I am obliged to 


«do; 1 have not taken upon me the boldneſs to give any 


Council to his Majeſty ; yet if he hath any other refuge, or 
© means to make better conditions, I think he ought not to 
accept of theſe; but if he ſees all things deſperate every 
© where elſe, and that he and his Servants cannot be fecure 


with his Parliament of England, I dare yet aſſure him, that 


though He and his Servants may not be here with all that 
which he might deſire, yet He eſpecially 

as poſſible. en e ee eee 

N another Letter dated the next day after (the 16h of 


Abril) to the ſame Secretary, he hath theſe words; <1 have 


Orders from the Deputies of Scotland to aſſure you, that they 
< wall not herein fail (which related to fending the Horſe to 
meet his Majeſty) * aſſoon as they thall know his day; and 
. < that the King ſhall be receiv'd into the Army as hath been 
< promiſed; and that his Conſcience ſhall not be forced. And 
in the laſt Letter, which his Majeſty or the Secretary receiv'd 
from him, and which was dated the 2otb of April 1646, there 
are theſe words, «They tell me that they will do more than 


can be expreſſed; but let not his Majeſty hope for any more 
“ than I ſend him word of; that he 2 be eveivil ; and 


«let him take his meaſures aright; for certainly the _ 
| A cc priſe 
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e Ae full of danger: ret, in the ſame: Letter, he ſays. 
 <che G1 
et the King) can delite g 


e thee fee, 8c. 


tion of the (hies of the Svotiſh Amy id ſuch 4 
— y begin to draw! aff their Troops 
<« towards: Burton, ind the hindritig his Majefty from: falling: 
< into the bands of the i is. of ſo great Impartange to- 
<« therny that it cannot be v'd but that they. will do all- 
cc that lies in their Power to hinder irt. 
Tui 2 the _ Fete =p 1 
whole Franſaction; and it he were too Sanguine upon . 
firſt Converſation with the Officers of the Sretiſi Army, and 
ſome of the Committee, and when he ſign d chat Engagement 
upon the firſt of apeitz he made hafte to retract that e nee, 
and was in all his Diſpatches afterwards Phlegmatick enough; 
and, aſter his Majeſty had put himſelf into their hands, he 
did honeſtly and ſtoutiy charge all the particular Perſons with 
the Promiſes and Engagements they had given to him, and did. 
all he could to make the Cardinal ſenſible of the pe ne 1 
that was Offer d to that Crown in the violation of hof 
Promises, and Engagements; which, was the reaſon of his 
being Commanded to return Home, aſſoon as the King 
came to Neu- cui; leſt his too keen reſentment might it- 
ritate the Scots, and make it appear 


far France was engaged in that whole Negotiatien; which 
the Cardinal 


his Majeſty had diſcern'd any other courſe to take; 


had 


been rable even to the hazard that he ſaw he muſt un- 


dergo with the Scots ; but he was clearly deſtitute of any other 
R Every day brought: the News of the los of fome 
Garriſon; and as Oxford was already block'd up at a diſtance, 


by thoſe Horſe which Fai?fe# had ſent out of the Weſt to that 
purpoſe, or to wait upon the King, and follow him cloſe, if 
he thould remove out of Oxford; fo he had ſoon reduced Exe- 


ter, and ſome other Garriſons in Devon: ſbise. The Gover- 


they might obtain the better Conditions ;. and yet it was ob- 


ſerv's that better and more honourable Conditions were not 
given to any, than to thoſe who kept the Places they were 


truſted with, till they had not one days Victual left; of which 


We ſhall obſerve more hereafter. By this means Fairfax was 
within three days of Oxford before the King left it, or fully. 


reſolv'd what to do. 5 JEN 
His Majeſty had before ſent to Two Eminent Commanders. 
PE | O 


C3 


to the Parliament how 


| no mind ſhould appeat to the World; and 
there can be no doubt, but that the Cautions and Animad- 
verſons which the King receiv'd from Montreuii after his En- 
gagement, would have diverted him from that Enterpriſe, if 


nours then, when there was no viſible and apparent hope of 
being Reliev'd, thought that they might deliver up their Gar- 
riſons before they were preſſed with the laſt Extremities, that 
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of Name, who Had blechd up the Town at a diſtance, «That 


ce if they would pass their words (how ſlender à ſecurity ſo- 


ever, from ſuch Men who had broken ſo many Oaths,” for 
the Safety of the King ) © That they would immediately Con- 
ce quct him to the Parliament, he would have put himſelf in- 
ce to their hands; for he was yet perſwaded to think ſo" well 
of the City of London, that he would not have been unwil- 
ling to have found bimſelf there; but thoſe Officers would 
ſubmit to no ſuch Engagements; and great care was taken 
to have ſtrict Guards round about London, that he might not 
get thither. What ſhould the King do? There was one thing 


moſt formidable to him, which he was reſolvd to avoid, that 


was, to be incloſed in 1 and ſo to be given up, or taken, 
when the Town ſhould be Surrender'd, as a Priſoner to the 
Independents Army; which he was advertiſed from all hands, 
would treat him very Barbarouſly. © OV TONE art. 


Ix this perplexity; he choſe rather to commit Himſelf to 
the Scotiſh Army; which yet he did not truſt fo far as to give 


them notice of his Journey, by ſending for a Party of their 
HForſe to meet him, as they had profer'd; but early in the 
1 8 Morning, upon the 27th day of April, he went out of Oxford, 
hard, april attended only by Jobn Arme, and a Divine (one Hud- 
27. 1645, ſon) who underſtood the By- ways as well as the Common, and 
woas indeed a very skilful Guide. In this Equipage he left Or- 
ford on a Monday, leaving thoſe of his Council in Oxford who 
were privy to his going out, not infor md whether he would 
o to the Scotyh 1 or get privately into London, and 
ye there concea['d, till he might chooſe that which was beſt; 
and it was generally believ'd, that he had not within himſelf 
at that time a fixt Reſolution what he would do; which was 
the more credited becauſe it was nine days after his leaving 
Oxford, before it was known where the King was; infomuch 
as Fairfax, who came before it the fiſth day after his Majeſty 
was gone, was ſat down, and had made his Circumvallation 


about Oxford; before he knew that the Kin g was in the Srotiſp 


Army; but the King had waſted that time in ſeveral Places; 

whereof ſome were Gentlemens Houſes (where he was not 
„unknown, though untaken notice of) purpoſely to be inform'd 
Puts himſelf of the condition of the Marquis of Mun troſe, and to find 


into the 


Scotiſh Ar. ſome ſecure paſſage that he might get to him; which he did 
my before exceedingly deſire; but in the end, went into the Scorgh Army 


Newark. before Newark, and ſent for Montrevil to come to him. 
Ir was very early in the Morning when the King went to 
the General's Lodging, and difcover'd- himſelf to him; who 
either was, or ſeem'd to be, exceedingly ſurpriſed, and con- 
founded at his Majeſty's preſence ; and knew not what to ſay; 
but preſently gave notice of it to the Committee, who were 


13 
1 

1 

* 

of 

A 


Newark; but t 


any thing of affection or dependence; and therefore the Ge- . 


appointed to decline all other Enterpriſes, and to bring him- 


laſis to Surrender Newark, that the Scots might march North- ders New- 


| out Expedition march'd- towards New-Caſtle ; which the ifh Army 


EY | + In with th 
any Man who was not well known to them, much leſs receive n 


Preacher's Fext, and his manner of diſcourſe upon it, the Au- 
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no leſs perplexed. An Expreſs was preſently ſent to the Par- 
liament at Wefminſter; to inform them of the unexpected 
News, as a thing the Sxots had not the leaſt imagination of. 
The Parliament were ſo diſorder'd with the Intelligence, that 
at firſt they reſolvd to Command their General to raiſe the 
Siege er br det; and to march with all Expedition to 
Scotiſß Commiſſioners at London, diverted 
them from that, by aſſuring them © Thar all their Orders would 
< meet with an abſolute Obedience in their Army: ſo they 
made a ſhort diſpatch to them, in which it was evident that 
they believ'd the King had gone to them by Invitation, and 
not out of his own free Choice; and implying, That they 
<« ſhould ſhortly receive farther direction from them; and in 
the mean time, „That they ſhould carefully watch that his 
cc Majeſty did not diſpoſe himſelf to go ſome whither elſe. The i man- 
2 — care in the Army, was, that there might be only re- ner of treat- 
ſpect and good manners ſhew'd towards the King, without 5 %% wa- 


neral never ask d the Word of him, or any Orders, nor, will- 
ingly, ſuffer d the Officers of the Army to reſort to, or to 
have any diſcourſe with his Majeſty. Montrevil was ill look d 
upon, as the Man who had brought this inconvenience upon 
them without their conſent; but he was not frighted from own- 
ing and declaring what had paſſed between them, what they 
had promiſed, and what they were engaged to do. However, 
though the King liked not the treatment he receiv'd, he was 
not without apprehenſion, that Fairfax might be forthwith 


mne mow Army, they being too near together al- Ig 


ready; and therefore he forthwith gave order to the Lord Be/- TheKing =y 


ward; which they reſolv d to do; and he giving up that place, K 7 ow : 
which he could have defended for ſome Months longer from eee 


that Enemy, upon honourable Conditions, that Army with — 


King was glad of, though their behaviour to him was ſtill the 5 
fame ; and great ſtrictneſs uſed that he might not confer with %%% ©. 


Letters from any. Eft New., 
Ir was an obſervation in that time, that the firſt publiſhin | 
of extraordinary News was from the Pulpit; and by the 


ditors might judge, and commonly foreſaw, what was like to 
be next done in the Parliament or Council of State. The firſt 
Sermon that was Preach'd before the King , after the amy 
roſe from Newark to march Northwards, was upon the 19h 


Chap. of the II. Book of Samuel the 4 42, and 4.3. verſes. 


+ | 41. And 
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| 2 Aud bels — came to the King, _ 
Arn King, Why baue ow» Brethren the dew of 
Fe Roles thee away, and haue — — 
Hos bold and ol ee hm ov Tn 

2. all tbe Men rea tbe Mew a 
— the King ed xr 4 FF wwherefore then be 
angry for or this matter? have we eaten at all of the King's 
af? ar 47 2 be Men of e and 

the Men of Iſrael a · 

) #2 We have ten parts mm the; King, and 1 ,a/ſa 
more right in David thaw: ye: wi then dia e 
that our advice ſhould not be firſt had in bringi 
King Ln, ene 1 00 

| the wards of the Men of 1fraei. 1 


U»ron which words the Preacher gave Men cauſe to be- 
lieve, that now they had gotten their King, they reſobv d to 
keep him, and to adhere to him. But his Majeſty came no 

un ere Mon- ſooner to New-Caf#/e, than both Monſieur Montrevil was re- 
reviins ſtrain'd from having any conference with him, and Mr A 
72 burnham was adviſed * To ſhift for himſelf, or elſe that he 
« ſhould be deliver'd up to the Parliament; and both the one, 
and the other, were come to Paris when the Queen ſent thoſe 
Lords to haſten the Prince's remove from Fer/ey. 
Tre Led WHEN thoſe Lords, with their great Train, came to Fer- 
Jermyn and fey, Which was towards the end of June, they brought with 
other Lords them a Letter from the Queen to the Prince; in which the told 
3 him, “That ſhe was now hath fatished, from the Intelligence 
Sout the end « ſhe had from New- Caſtle London, "that he could not make 
June: ter c any longer reſidence in Ferſey, without a danger of 
% Ween, © falling into the Enemies hands; and that if he ſnould con- 
Pitten ur, «tinye there, all poſlible attempts would be ſuddainly made, 
France, “ as well by Treachery as by Force to get his Perſon into their 
Power; and therefore, her Majeſty did poſitively require 
< him, to give immediate Obedience to the Kon, s Commands, 
8 mention d in the Letter which he bad lately ſent by Sr Dud- 
Wat (which is ſet out before) & and reiterated in a Let- 
« ter which ſhe had ſince receiv'd from the King by Mon- 
cc ſieur Montrevil. Her Majeſty ſaid, That the had the great- 
cc eſt aſſurance from the Crown of France, that y could 
< be given, for his honourable reception, and full liberty to 
ce continue there, and to depart from thence, at his pleaſure ; 
<« and ſhe engaged her own word, that whenever his Coun- 
<« cit ſhould find it fit for him to 20 out of France, the would 
“e never oppoſe it; and that during his reſidence in that King- 
dom, all matters of Importance which * dee 
Ys ; 2 
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cc ſelf;-or relate to his. Majeſty's Affairs, ſhould be debated and 

cc geſolv d by himſelf and the Council, in ſuch, manner as they 

ce ought to have been, it he had continued in lud, orin 
ae and concluded, That he ſhould make all poſſible 
ce haſte to her. | | * 


FTE Lords which arriv d with this diſpatch from her Ma- 
jeſty, had no imagination that chere would have been any que» 
ſtion of his Highneſs's cowplyance with the Queen's Com- 
mand; and therefore, aſſoon as they had kils'd the Prince's 
hand, which was in the Afternoon, they defired that the 
Council might preſently be called; and when they came toge- 
ther, the Lords Fermyn, Digi, and Heutworth, being likewiſe 
preſent, and fitting: in the Council,. they defired the Prince 
<« That his Mother's Letter might be read; and then, ſince 
cc they. conceiv d there could be no debate upon his Higb- 
cc neſs's yielding Obedience to the Command of the King and 
Queen, that they might only conſider of the day when he 
<« might begin his Journey, and of the order he would obſerve 

4 < in it. The Lords of the Council repreſented to the Prince, Debare: in 

1 ec that they were the only Perſons that were accountable to“ FP 

: < the King, ddl the Kingdom, for any reſolution his Eligb- , © 


cc neſs ſhould take, and for the Conſequence thereof; and that., g. 

< the other Lords who were preſent, had no Title to deliver : 
< their advice, or to be preſent at the debate, they being in 

<< no degree reſponſible for what his TOs $ ſhould reſolve 

ce to do; and therefore dehred that the whole matter might be 

« debated ; the State of the King's preſent Condition under- 

55 cc ſtood as far as it might be; and the Reaſons conſider d | 
c which made it Counſellable for his Highneſs to repair into _ 
1 « Frame, and what might be ſaid 2 it; and the rather, 

4 4 ec hecauſe it was very notorious that the King had given no po- 

cc fitive direction in the Point, but upon a Suppolition that 
. « the Prince could not remain ſecure in Jerſey; which was 
5 <« likewiſe the ground of the Queen's lat Command; and which 
; _ © they believ'd had no Foundation of Reaſon; and that his 
| < Reſidence there might be doe! unqueſtionably ſafe. This 
£24 begot ſome warmth, and contradiction between Perſons ; in- 
ſomuch as the Prince thought it very neceſſary to ſuſpend the 
debate till the next day, to the end that by ſeveral and pri- 
vate Conferences together between the Lords who came from 
Paris, and thoſe who were in Jerſey, they might convert, or 
£1 conkrm each other in the. ſame opinions; at leaſt that the 
3 next debate might be free from Paſſion and Unkindneſs; and 
o he Council role, and the ſeveral Lords betook themſelves 
3 to uſe the fame Arguments, or ſuch as they thought more 
| agreeable to the ſeveral Perſons, as the Lord Digby had be- 
fore done to his Friend, and with the ſame ſucceſs. 5 5 


THE 
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pel delivers 
his opinion 
againſt it. 
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The Lordca— T H E next day when they were called together, the Lord 


Capel gave an account of all that had paſs'd with the Queen 
from the time that the Lord Co/epepper: and he came thither ; 
and “ That the reaſons they had carried from the Prince, had 


< fo far prevailed with the Queen, that her Majeſty reſolv'd 


ce to take no final reſolution till ſhe receiv'd- farther Adver- 
c riſement of the King's pleaſure ; and he did not think that 
ce the information {ſhe had receiv'd from Monſieur mary cs 
ce had ky. enough to produce the quick reſolution: it 

ce done: that he thought it ſtill moſt abſolutely neceſſary, to 
<« receive the King's poſitive Command before the Prince 
ce {hould remove out of his Majeſty's own Dominions; there 
<« being no ſhadow of cauſe to ſuſpect his ſecurity there: That 
he had then offer'd to the Queen, that he would himſelf 
make a Journey to New-Caſtle to receive his Majeſty's 
ce Commands; and that he now made the ſame offer to the 
“Prince; and becauſe it did appear that his Majeſty was | 
& ſtrictly guarded, and that Perſons did not eafily find acceſs 


<to him, and that his own Perſon might be ſeiſed upon in 


c his Journey - thither, or his ſtay there, or his return back, 
<« and fo his Highneſs might be diſappointed of the informa- 
ce tion he expected, and remain ſill in the ſame uncertai 

«as to a reſolution, he did propoſe, and conſent to, as his 
© opinion, that if he did not return again to Jerſey within the 
ce ſpace of one Month, the Prince ſhould reſolve to remove 
into France, if in the mean time ſuch preparatories were 
<< made there, as he thought were neceſſary, and were yet 
He faid, © He had been lately at Paris by the Prince's 
„ Command; and had receiv'd many Graces from the Queen, 
c who had vouchſafed to impart all her own Reaſons for the 
<« Prince's remove, and the grounds for the confidence ſhe 
c had of the Affections of France; but, that he did ſtill won- 
ec der, if the Court of France had ſo great a deſire, as was 
<« pretended, that the Prince of Wales ſhould repair thither, 
< that in the two Months time his Highneſs had been in Fer- 
ce fey, they had never ſent a Gentleman to ſee him, and to in- 
« vite him to come thither; nor had theſe who came now 
< from the Queen, brought ſo much as a Paſs for him to come 
ce into France: That he could not but obſerve, that all We had 
cc hitherto propoſed to our ſelves from France, had proved in 
no degree anſwerable to our expectations; as the five thou- 
< ſand Foot, which We had expected in the Welt before the 
ce Prince came from thence ; and that We had more reaſon to 
< be jealous now than ever, ſince it had been by the advice 
© of France, that the King had now put himſelf into the hands 
© of the Scots; and therefore We ought to be the more watch- 


„ 
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e themſelves ſo far in the King's Jacen if the Prince of 
cc ales ſhould refuſe to venture his 
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et ful in the diſpoſing the Perſon of the Prince by their ad- 
« vice likewiſe. He concluded, * That he could not give His 
« advice, or conſent, that the Prince ſhoud repair into France, 
« till the King's pleaſure might be known, or ſüch other cir- 
t cumſtances might be provided in France, as had been hi- 
te therto neglected. TITTY eee, eee 
Tuner Lord Dighy and the Lord wonder d very The Argu- 
much, '* That there ſhould be any doubt of the Affections Of u * 
« F-awte, or that it ſhould be believ'd that the Queen could % Lon 
« he deceiv d, or not well enough inform d in that particular: Jermyn 
They related many particulars which had paſſed between the fer it. 
Cardinal and them in private Conferences, and the great pro- 
feſſions of Affection he made to the King. They faid, “ Thar 


ce the Embaſſadour who was now appointed to go thither, was 


ec choſen'by the Queen her ſelf; and had no other Inſtructions 
cc but what ſhe given him; and that he was not to ſtay 
te there above 2 Month; at the end of which he was to de- 
cc nounce War againſt the Parliament, if they did not comply 
te with ſuch Propoſitions as he made; and ſò to return; and 
< then, that there ſhould be an Army of thirty thouſand Men 


& immediately Tranſported into England, with the Prince of 


cc es in the head of them; that the Embaſſadour was al- 
4 ready gone from Parit, but was not to Embark till he ſhould 
ce firſt receive Advertiſement that the Prince of Wales was 
« Landed in France; for that France had no reaſon to intereſt 


erſon with them; or, it 
<« may be, engage againſt them upon another Intereſt. 
Trax y therefore beſought the Prince, and the Lords * That 
ce they would conſider well, whether he would difappoint his 
<« Father and Himſelf of ſo great Fruit as they were even rea- 
& dy to Gather, and of which they could not be diſappointed 
ct but by unſeaſonable Jealouſies or the Integrity of France, 
« and by 3 to give them ſatisfaction in the remove of 
ce the Prince from Ferſex. 5 
TRESE Arguments preſs' d with all the aſſurance imagin- 
able, by Perſons of that near Truſt and Confidence with the 


| King, who were not like to be deceiv'd Themſelves, nor to 


have any purpoſe to deceive the Prince, wrought fo far with 
his Highneſs, that he declared “ He would comply with the 
“Commands of the Queen, and forthwith remove into France; 


which being reſolv'd, he wiſh'd «There might be no more 1 He 


< debate upon that point, but that they would all prepare to f, in. 


< po with him, and that there might be as great an Unity in France. 
<rheir Counſels, as had hitherto always been. 

| Trrs fo poſitive Declaration of the Prince of his own Re- 
ſolution, made all farther Arguments againſt it not only uſe- 
be ot | leſs 
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leſs but indecent; and therefore they replied not to that Point, 
Mb bur ons Jet eve Man of the Council, the Lord Colepepper only ex- 
*f hi: Coun- cepted, beſought his Highneſs & That he would give them bis 
eit dient & Pardon, if they. did not further wait upon him; for they 
end flap be- < conceiv'd their Commiſion to be now at an end; and that 
1 ce they could not afſume any Authority by it to themſelves, if 
ce they waited upon him into France; nor ex that their 
ce Counſels there ſhould be hearken d unto, when they were 
& now rejected. And fo, after ſome ſharp replies between the 
Lords of different Judgments, which made the. Council break 
up the ſooner, they who reſoly d not to go into Frames took 
eir leaves of the Prince, and kiſs d his ; his Highneſs. 
then declaring, © That he would be gone the next day by five 
cc of the Clock in the Morning, though the croſs Winds, and 
want of ſome Proviſions which were neceſſary for the Jour- 
ney detained. him there four or five days longer; during 
= which time, the Diſſenting Lords every day waited upon him, 
| and were receiv'd by him very graciouſly; his Highnels well 
| knowing and expr to them a confidence in their Af- 
fections, and that they would be ſure to wait upon him, when- 
ever his occafions thould be ready for. their Service. But be- 
tween them and the other Lords, there grew by degrees ſo 
great a ſtrangeneſs, that, the laſt day, they did not fo much 
as ſpeak to each other; they who came from the Queen taking 
it very ill, that the others had preſumed to diſſent from what 
her Majeſty had ſo poſitively commanded. And though they 
neither loved their Perſons, nor cared for their Company, and 
without doubt, if they had gone into France, would have made 
them quickly weary of theirs; yet, in that Conjuncture, they 
believ'd that the Diſſent and 4 A of all thoſe Perſons 
who were truſted by the King with the Perſon of the Prince, 
would blaſt their Counſel, and weigh down the ſingle politive 
Determination of the Queen her ſelf . 
On the other fide, the others did not think they were 
treated in that manner as was due to Perſons fo entruſted ; but 
that in truth. many ill Con would reſult from that 
ſuddain departure of the Prince out of the King's Dominions, 
where his reſidence might have been ſecure in reſpect of the 
Affairs of Eng/and; where, belides.the Garriſons of Sly and 
Pendenms (Which might always be reliev'd by Sea) there re- 
main'd ſtill within his Majeſty's Obedience, O»ford, Worceſter, 
Wallingford, Ludlow, and ſome other places of leſs name, 
which, upon any diviſions among themſelves, that were natu- 
rally to be expec ight have turn'd the Scale : Nor did 
they know, of what ill Conſequence it might be to the King, 
that in ſuch a Conjuncture the Prince ſhould be remov'd, when 
it might be more Counſellable that he We 
* ORE- 


W 14 4; 4 Of 4 he: R ehellion, &c. 
Mox zor) M Abl opinion, which he had 
deliver d to the Lord Cepe!, wrought very much upon them ; 
for that a Man fo entirely truſted by the King, who had ſeen 
him as lately as any Body, ſhould no directions from 
his Majeſty to his Son, and that he believe, that it was 
firter 1 os * in Jer ſey than to remove into 
Fr ill his Maj pleaſure was runderftood, con- 
Grand them in the judgment they had deliver 0. 
Bor there was another that prevailed with thoſe 
who had _ e Privy 2 york too 7 Duty to 
3 ,t ought not fit to uh,” or inſiſt upon; it 
was the Inſtructions given to'Bebievre (and which aich 
manifeſted the irreſolution her Majeſty had) not to inſiſt upon 
what they well knew the King would never depart from; 
for, though that Embaſſadour was required to do all he could 
to perſwade the Presbyterians to joyn with the King's Party, 
nat to inſiſt upon the deſtruction of the Church, yet if he 


advice of the King his Maſter, his Majeſty to part with the 
Church, and to fatisfy the Presbyterians in that point, as the 
advice of the Queen his Wife, and of his own Party; which 
method was afterwards obſerv'd and purſued by Bebievre ; 


which thoſe: Lords perfectly abhorr d; and thought not fir 


_ ever to concur in, or to be privy to thoſe Counſels that had 
and were to carry on that Confulion. 
 W1THIN a day or two aſter the Prince's from 
Forty, the Earl of  Berkbire left it likewiſe, and went for 
; the Lords Cupe!, Hopton, and the Chancellor of the 
\ Exchequer, remain d together in Fer/#y to expect the * 
eaſure, and to attend a con to appear again in hi 
ajeſty's Service, of all whieh they found an opportunity to 

inform. his Majeſty, who very: well int ed all that 

had done according to the lincerty of their hearts; yet did 
believe, that if they had/likewiſe waited upon the Prince into 
France, —5 might have deen able to have prevented or di- 
verted t violent Preſſures, which were afterwards made 
upon him from thenee, and gave him more diſquiet than he 
ſiuffer d from all the Inſolenoe of his Enemies. 

| In a word, if the King's Fortune had been farther to be 


conducted by any fixt Rules of policy and diſcretion, and if 
the current towards his deſtruction had not run with ſuch a 
Torrent, as carried down all obſtructions of Sobriety and Wii- 


dom, and made the Confufion inevitable, it is very 


probable 
that this ſo ſuddain remove of the Prince from Jer ſey with all 


the Circumſtances thereof, might have been look d upon, and 
Cenſured with Severity, as an Action that fwerv'd from that 
prudence which by the fundamental Rules of policy had been 


long 


found that could not be compalied, He was to preſs,” as the 
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Tranſattions 
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long eſtabliflvd ; "hut by the Fatal and prodigious Calamities 
which follow'd; all Counſels of wiſe and unwiſe Men prov- 
ing equally unſucceſsful, the Memory of what had paſſed be- 
fore, grew to be the leſs thought upon and conſider d. 


WH 1LsT theſe things were thus A Tranſadted i in other Parts, 


relaring 0. the King remain'd yet in the.Scorgb Army; that People be- 


the Kang in 


the Scotiſn 
Army. 


Tve Rjag | 


having themſelves in ſuch a manner, that moſt Men believ'd 
they would never have parted with- his Majeſty till à full 
Peace had been made. Parliament made many ſharp In- 
ſtances, (That the King might be deliver d into their hands; 
cc and that che Scots/þ Army would return into their own Coun- 
< try, having done what Le were ſent for, and the War-be- 
ce ing at an end. To which the Council of Scor/and ſeem d 
2 Anſwer r 2 rage en and * ene on — 8 
ments of the 81 ts, whi d been, in 

fun Pine 8 — —̊— the Parliament's pro- 
— — = which indeed could never be Anſwer d; and as 
much conderan'd Them, as the Parliament. 

In the mean time, though the King receiv'd all outward 
Reſpect, he was in truth in the condition of a Priſoner ; no 
Servant whom he could Truſt ſuffer'd to come to him; and 
though many Perſons of Quality who had ſerv'd the King i in 
the War, when they ſaw the reſolute Anſwers made by the 


Scots, That they — would nor could compel their King 


<« to return to the Parliament, if his Maj _ no mind to 
« do ſo, repaired to Nem- Cale, where ' Majeſty was, yet 
none of them were ſuffer'd to ſpeak to him ; nor could he re- 
ceive from, or ſend an 1 to the Queen or Prince; and 
yet the Scots obſerv'd all diſtances, and yr rh: all the Ce- 
remonies as could have been expected if they had indeed treat- 
ed him as their King; and made as great profeſſion to him of 
their Dut 7 and good purpoſes, Which they {aid they would 
< manifeſt aſſoon as it dchduld be ſeaſonable; 3 and then his Ser- 


c vants, and Friends ſhould repair to him with all Liberty, 


<« and be well receiv'd : and as they endeavour d to perſwade 


the King to expect this from them, ſo they prevailed with 
many Officers of that Army, and ſome of the Nobility, to 


believe that they meant well, but that it was not vet time to 
diſcover their Intentions. 


Tus they prevailed with the King to ſend his poſitive 


ſends ro tie Orders to the Marquis of Monmtroſe, who had indeed done 


Marquis of 


Mountroſe 
to di tband; 
which he 
did. 


Wonders, to lay down his Arms, and to leave the Kingdom; 
till when, they pretended they could not declare for his Ma- - 
jelty ; and this was done with ſo much earneſtneſs, and by a 
particular Meſſenger known and truſted, that the e 
* and tranſported himſelf into France. 


Tun 


Wults r the King ſtayed at New-Cafle,.. Bellievre the 


Tue x they imploy d their Alexander Henderſow; and their 10 inp 
other Clergy, to periwade the King to conſent to the Extir- Henderton 


pation of Epiſcopacy in England, as he had in Scet/and; and % Ning 


it. was, and is ſtill believ'd. that if his Majeſty would have % f 
been induced to have ſatisſied them in that particular, they 


concerning 


would either have had a Party in the Parliament at JZ2/fmrnftey Courch Go- 
to have been ſatisſied therewith, or that they would there- ment. 


upon have declar d for the King, and have preſently joyn d 
with the Loyal Party in all places for his Majelty's defence. 
But the King was too Conſcientious to buy his at ſo 


Prophane and Sacrilegious a Price as was demanded ; and he 
was ſo much too hard for M*-Hender/on in the Argumentation 
(as appears by the Papers that paſſed between 


hem, which 
were ſhortly aſter Communicated to the world) that the old 


Man, hi was ſo far Convinced, and Converted, that he 


had & very deep ſenſe of the miſchief he had himſelf been the 


Author of, or too much contributed to, and lamented it to 
his neareſt Friends, and Confidents; and dyed: of grief, and Mr Hen- 


heart broken, within. a very hon time after he departed from 4% . 


French Embaſſadour, who was ſent from Paris after the Prince 
arriv'd there, and by whom the Cardinal had promiſed. to 
preſs the Parliament ſo imperioully, and to denounce a War 
againſt them if they refus'd.to yield to what was reaſonable 


towards an Agreement with the King, came to his Majeſty, gellievre“ 
after he had ſpent ſome time at London in all the low Applica> negoriarions 


tion to the Parliament that can be imagin d, without any men- London, 


tion of the King with any tenderneſs, as if his Inter and with the 


> | > Were King after 
at all conſider d by the 9 Maſter, and without any con- wards a 


ſultation with thoſe of his Majeſty's Party; who were then in New - Ca- 
London, and would have been very ready to have adviſed ſtle. 
with him. But he choſe rather to converſe with the princi- 

pal Leaders oſthe Presbyterian Party in the Parliament, and 


with the Kor Commillioners ; from whoſe Information he 


took all his Meaſures ; and they aſſured him, “ That nothing 
cc could be done for the King, except he would give up ong 
8 


Church; extirpate Epiſcopacy ; and grant all the Land 


ce longing to Cathedral Churches to ſuch Uſes as the Parlia- 
ment ſhould adviſe; ne he came to the King, he 
preſs d him very earneſtly to chat Condeſcention. 25 


Bur, beſides the matter propoſed, in which his Majeſty 
was unmovyeable, he had no eſteem of any thing the Embaſſa- 

dour ſaid to him, having too late diſcover d the little affection 
the Cardinal had for him, and which he had too much relied 
upon. For, as hath been already ſaid, by wi advice, and upon 
his undertaking and afurance that hi 


> 


lajeſty thould be well 
| receiv'd 


- 


15 receivd in the Scotiſʒ Army, and that they would be firm to 
his Intereſt, his Majeſty had ventur'd to put himſelf into their 
hhands; and he was no ſooner there, than all they with whom 
| Aortrevil had Treated, diſavow'd their undertaking what the 
| King had been inform'd of; and though the Envoy did avow, 
and juſtify, what he had inform'd the King, to the Faces of 
the Perſons, who had given their Engagements, the Cardinal 
choſe rather to Recall, and Diſcounrenance the Minifter of 
that Crown,than to enter into any Expoſtulation with the Par- 
llament, or the Scots. | 15 e. e e 
TE Embaſſadour,by an apes quickly inform'd'the Car- 
dinal that the King was too reſerv'd in giving the Parliament 
ſatisfaction; and therefore wiſhed, . That ſome Body might 
c de ſent over, who was like to have ſo much credit with his 
e Majeſty as to perſwade bim to what was neceflary for his 
Sr William ac Service. Upon which, the Queen, who was never adviſer 
* Pee thoſe who either underſtood, or valued his true Intereſt, 
4 ln to che COnſulted with thoſe about her; and ſent St Mliam Dævenant, 
N per- an honeſt Man, and a Witty, but in all reſpects inferior to 
evade him to ſuch a Truſt, with a Letter of credit to the King {who knew 
wing the the Perſon well enough under another Character than was like 
% tc give him much credit in the Argument in which he was in- 
truſted) although her Majeſty had likewiſe other ways de- 
clared her opinion to his Majeſty, . That he ſhould part with 
< the Church for his Peace and Security. ac e 
StR William D avenant had, by the countenance of the 
French Embaſſadour, eaſy admiſſion to the King; who heard 
him patiently all he had to fay, and anſwerd him in that 
manner that made it evident he was not pleaſed with the ad- 1 
vice. When he found his Majeſty unſatisfied, and that he - 
w.as not like to conſent to what was fo earneſtly defired b * 
' them by whoſe advice he was ſent, who undervalued all th F 
ſcruples of Conſcience which his Majeſty himſelf was way 
poſſeſs'd with, he took upon himſelf the confidence to offi 
ſome Reaſons to the ts. induce him to yield'to what was 
propos'd ; and, among other things, ſaid, © It was che advice 
ic and opinion of all his Friends; his Majeſty asking, What 
ce Hriends? and he anſwering, that it was the opinion of the 
Lord Fermyn, the King faid, That the Lord Ferneys did 
& not underſtand any thing of the Church. The other faid, 
ce the Lord was of the fame mind. The King faid, 
: | Colepepper had no Religion: and asked, «© Whether the Chan- 
if « cellor of the Exchequer was of that mind? to which he an- 
; ſwer d, He did not know; for that he was not there, and 
lf c had deſerted the Prince: and thereupon, ſaid ſomewhat 
" from the Queen of the diſpleaſure ſhe had conceiv'd againſt 
the Chancellor; to which the King ſaid, The Chancellor 
9 was 
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the Rebellion, &c. 
et as un honeſt Man, and would never deſert Him, nor the 
ce prince, hot the Church; and that he was ſorry he way. not 
«ith his Son; but that his Wife was miſtaken : D'avenent then 
offering forme reaſons of his own, in which he mention d the 
Chüren flightingly, as if it were not of Importance enough to 
weigh down the benefit that would attend the conceſſion, his 
Majgity was tranſported with ſo much indignation, that he gave 
him à ſharper reprehenſion than was uſual for him to give 
to fly other Man; and forbid him to preſume to come again 
into his Preſence. Whereupon the poor Man, who had in 
truth very good Affections, was exceedingly dejected and af 
fifted; and return'd into France, to give an Account of his 
ill Success to thoſe hq; ſent hiuDv. 
As all Men's expectations from the Courage and Activity 
of the French Embaſſadour in England, were thus fruſtrated, 
by his mean and low Carriage both towards the Parliament 
and at N#w-Caftle, ſo all the profeſſions which had been made 
of reſpe& and tenderneſs towards the Prince of Nals, when 
his Perſon ſhould once appear in France, were as unworthily — 
diſappointed: The Prince had been above two Months with Th ?ri-c-'- 
the Queen his Mother, before any notice was taken of his % . 
being in France, by the leaſt Meſſage ſent from the Court to came inte 
Congratulate his arrival there 3 but that time was ſpent in France. 
debating the Formalities of his Reception; how the King 
ſhould treat him? and how he ſhould behave: himſelf towards 
the King? whether he ſhould take place of Mounſieur the 
King's Brother? and what kind of Ceremonies ſhould be oh- 
ſerv'd between the Prince of Wales and his Uncle the Duke 
of Orleans? and many ſuch other particulars; in all which 
Bffthey were reſolv d to give the Law themſelves; and which had 
been fitter to have been adjuſted in Ferſty, before he put him- 
ſelf into their Power, than diſputed afterwards in the Court 
of France; from which there could be then no Appeal. 
Tk can be no doubt but that the Cardinal, who was | 
the ſole Miniſter of State, and directed all that was to be done, 
and dictated all that was to be ſaid, did think the preſence of 1 
the Prince there of the higheſt importance to their affairs, 
and did all that was in his Power, to perſwade the Queen that 
it was as neceſſary for the affairs of the King her Husband, 
* and of her Majeſty: but now that work was over, and the 
* Perſon of the Prince brought into their power, without the 
FH leaſt 1 gat Act or Ceremony to invite him thither, it was 
no leſs his care that the Parliament in England, and the Offi- 
cers of the Army, whom he fear d more than the Parliament, 
thould believe that the Prince came thither without their 
wilh, and in truth againſt their will; that the Crown of 
France could not refuſe to interpoſe, and mediate, to make 
Vol. III. Part r. D "WP 


a mention of the Prince her Son; who was wholely to 


dn Country, by 


follow'd the 
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be fo Ae baron the Parliament and the. Sorgſh. Na- 


profits to take upon than they had done between the and the 
Parliament; 2nd that ſince the Prince had come to 
his Mother, from which they could not reaſonably 
him, it ſhould not be atte with any prejudice to the Peace 
ay 1 not Thould be there find ith means, or 
tb it. And it was believ'd by thoſe who ſtood at no 
pre 2 from affairs, that the Cardinal then laid the 
oundation for that Friendſhip which was ſhortly after built 
up between him and Cromwell, by 
ce receive leſs incoftvenience by the Prince's r 


— og 
« Frame, than if he were in any other part of 


him during the whole time of his ſtay there. They were very 
careful that he might not be look'd upon as ſupported -by 
them either according to his Dignity, or for the maintenance 
of his Fatnily; but « mean to the Penſion. which the 
Queen had „ was made to her Majeſty, without any 


her Bounty, without power to gratify and oblige an 
of bis vu rin; nne 


5 — pred — goodneſs ane our, and © behave them- 


felves 
Warn the he den had ſecured the' peace an 


d quiet of their 
of 


the Forces under the Marquis 
his Tranſporting himſelf d the Seas, 
putting to death ſeveral perſons of ho had 
h $f todos po? 32 — 
whom was a wor 
Gentleman, — — Neon had at 


and 


my (whom the King had made Secretary of State of that 


„ in the place of the Earl of Lezrich, who was then 


in rms againſt him ; which, it may be, was a p 


_ cauſe mat the other was put to death.) And when they had 


with ſuch Solemniry and Reſolution made it plain and evident, 


that they could not without the moft barefaced violation of 


their Faith and Allegiance, and of the fundamental 


of Chriſtian Religion, ever deliver up their Native King, who | 


had put himfelf into their hands, into the hands of the Par- 
liament, againſt his own Will and confeat: And when the 


Earl of Lovden had publickly declar'd ro the two Houſes of 
Parliament in a Conference, That an Eternal Infamy would 


ce he upon them, and the ns F 
4s yer 


, and that the Kingdoms might be reſtored to Peace but 


ch when. hey bad d th Office of Mediation, -they 
d their Function; and that they would no more 
upon them to judge between the Parkamenc 


8 — 


it can hardly be beliey'd, with how little reſpec they treated 
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te * the Perſon of the King; the ſecuring of Which was 


cc « equally their Duty, 2s it was the {meg þ d the dif 


his Perſon in order to that ſecurity 
00 «i 4 10 em as to the Parliament; J wh they 5 5 
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<« they. would uſe all the 8 e 5.0 2p importunity 


4 87 cauld with the Kit 


1 id in the Saſh 3+ n 
at thi 121 8 f ſent 


nat be 
days after his e cot to them had, 
ied Newark to be Amy up, With Ye HE ME 05 0093 
rched towards er or hd X we arriv'd there before 
a pouch tn On 


e 
7 DEE: their own me- 
i, do ſomewhat for his Service. 
der, they 7 01 1 pro: 
punctu t 
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ght yield, and 
to the pra orion 3. e 


5 gen King bei be jk Qzfor to ſen 
Propofatigns to 


Tins FREY POW now dete rk 


< if he refuſed to c 
 Cperſwade him, ew what they were to oY Then 
they adviſed the Pak with him, to ſend Or- 
ders to the Gqvernour of Oxford to make conditions, and to 
ſurrender that 8 
and all the Council) into the hands of Fairfax 
Army then beſieged them; and likewiſe to pub | a general 
Order ( hich the cauſed to be printed) That all Goyer- 
bo . of any 2 for bs Majeſty, ſhould por ped 
 Exrely deliver Phew up to the Parliament 884 n fair and ho- 
0 5 44 Conditions, ſince his Majeſty reſolv d in all things 


« they ſaid, they could not declare themſelves in that manner 
« for his Majetty's Service, and Intereſt, as they reſolv'd to 
© do; for that they were, by by their Treaty and Confederacy, to 

© ſerve the Parliam ent in ſuch manner as they ſhould direct, 
& until the War ſhould be ended; but, that done, they had no 


46 5 


« held out for him, it could not be denied but that the War 
ce 1 at an end; and then Nay could * and eh 
| Wl 


Lg them, to which 1 


The Kings 
upon the 
Scots deſire, 


where his Son the Duke of Tork Was; find, 0:4 
who with his f the Sur- 


render 7 
Oxford 

all bis other 
Garriſ nd 


© to be adviſed by his Ae 4 tilt this was done, 


more obligations to the Parliament; and that, when his Ma- 
had no more Forces on Foot, nor Garriſons which 
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cc with freedom. By which arts, the 77 with the King 
to ſend, and publiſh ſuch Orders as ator id. wh 

"deed, as the Caſe then ſtood, he could have receiv d little be- 

nefit by not publittung. FFP 
me Parlia- THE Parliament was contented, as the more expedite 
e, Scots ve. way (though they were much offended at the preſumption of 
queſt, ſend, the Scots in neglecting to ſend the King to Warwick) to ſend 
Propoſitions their Propoſitions to the King (which they knew his Majeſty 
of Peace to would never grant) by Commiſſioners of both Houſes, who 


the Ring at | k 2 8 00 2 
N er, þ had no other Authority, or Power, than To demand a po- 


Me; about © fitive Anſwer from the King in ten days, and then to return. 


the end of Theſe Propoſitions were deliver d about the end of July; and 
July. contain'd ſuch an eradication of the Government of the 
Church and State, that the King told them, He knew not 


— Hi:Maje- EK what Anſwer to make to them, till he ſhould be inforn'd 


/ An- cc what Power or ATV I had left to him, and his 
ny ce Heirs, when he had given all that to them which they de- 
<« fired. He defir'd, That he might be removed to ſome of 
cc his own Houſes, and that he might refide there, till, upon a 
K c Perſonal Treaty with his Parliament, ſuch an agreement 
cc might be eſtabliſhed as the Kingdom might enjoy peace and 
ce happineſs under it; which, he was ſure, it could never do 
«by the conceſſions they propoſed. _ eee 
1 T HE Scots who were enough convinced that his Majeſty 
could never be wrought upon to facrifice the Church to their 
wild luſts and impiety, were as good as their word to the 
Parliament, and uled all the rude Importunity and Threats to 
his Majeſty, to perſwade him freely to conſent to all: though 
they confeſſed © That the Propoſitions were higher in many 
cc things than they approv'd of, yet they ſaw no other means 
<« for him to cloſe with his Parliament, than by granting what 
ee they required. = Pm. rot 
The Scots THE Chancellor of Scotland told him, « Thar the conſe- 


4 


nforce the cc quence of his Anſwer to the Propoſitions, was as great, as the 


Parliament 


«44970 cc ruin, or preſervation of his Crown or Kingdoms. That the 
Propoſitions 


| by their © Parliament after many bloody Battles, had got the ſtrong- 


chancellor. © holds and Forts of the Kingdom into their hands : that they 
ce had his Revenue, Exciſe, Aſſeſments, Sequeſtrations, and 
cc Power to raiſe all the Men and Money of the Kingdom 
<rhat they had gain'd Victory over all, and that they had a 
«ſtrong Army to maintain it; ſo that they might do what 
c they would with Church or State: that they deſired neither 
Him, nor any of his Race, longer to Reign over them; and 
<« had ſent theſe Propoſitions to his Majeſty, without the 


«© anting whereof, the Kingdom and his People could not 
cc 


e in ſafety : that if he refuſed to Aﬀent, he would loſe al! 
his Friends in Parltament, loſe the City, and loſe the Coun- 
. PE | £6 fry £ 


refaid'; and which in- 


** 


« try; and that. all Exgland would joyn againſt him as one 
ce Mas to proceſs, — red him, RE to ſet up another Go- 
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cc would agree to ſettle Religion and Peace without him, to 
ce the ruin of his Majeſty, and his Poſterity : and concluded, 
cc that if he left England, he would not be admitted to come. 
« and Reign in Scotland. C7 \ 


which was then fitting in Scotland, had Petition'd the Con- 


cc ſhould refuſe to give ſatisfaction to his Parliament, he might 
cc not be permitted to come into Scotland. This kind of Ar- 
gumentation did more provoke than perſwade the King; he 


= 


cc perfwade him to reduce himſelf to ; and therefore, bid them 
6 proceed their own way; and that though they had all for- 
& {aken him, God had not. 


pected; and, forthwith, requir d“ The Scots to quit the King- 
e dom, and to deliver the Perſon of the King to ſuch Perſons 


upon his Majeſty from New-Caſ#/e to Hol/mby, a Houſe of 
bis at a ſmall Niflan 71 10 
try of very eminent diſaffection to the King throughout the 
War; and declar d“ That his Majeſty ſhould be treated, with 
c reſpect to the ſafety and preſervation of his Perſon, accord- 
ce ing to the Covenant: And that after his coming to Ho/mby, 
ec he ſhould be attended by ſuch as they ſhould appoint ; and 
cc that when the Scots were remov'd out of Exgland, the Par- 
cc liament would joyn with their Brethren of Scotland again 
ce to perſwade the King to paſs the Propoſitions; which it he 
< refuſed to do, the Houſe would do nothing that might break 


<« preſerve the ſame. 


That the Parliament of Exgland had power abſolutely to 
<« diſpoſe of the Perſon of the King without their approba- 


ec ſerable, and grievous to him, as that which they would 


9 


« yernment.; and ſo, that both Kingdoms, for either's Safety, 


AN tt is very true that the General Aſſembly of the Kirk, 
ſervators of the Peace- of the en 6 That if the King 


told them, with great Reſolution, and Magnanimity, That Hs Mai- 
cc no Condition they could reduce him to, could be half ſo mi-. nr 


o them, 


Tak Parliament had now receiy'd the Anſwer they ex- The Parlia- 


ment require 
the Scots to 
ut the 


ce 2s they ſhould appoint to receive him; who ſhould attend kingdom, 


and to deli- 


Perſon of 
the King. | 


ce from Nor r Town and Coun- b 0 


ce the Union of the two Kingdoms, but would endeavour to 
THE Scots now begun again to talk ſtyrdily, and deny'd 


tion; and the Parliament as loudly reply'd, «© That they had 

* nothing to do in Exgland, but to obſerve their Orders; and 

adde ſuch Threats to their Reaſons, as might ler them ſee 
ey had a great contempt of their power, and would exact 


f Obedience from them, if they. refuſed to yield it. But theſe. 


diſcourſes were only kept up till they could adjuſt all Ac- 


for the delivery of his Perſon, whom one fide was refolv'd to 


counts between them, and agree what Price they ſhould pay 


D 3 have, 
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n. Scots Havez and the ober us telöte u mor to Kee 
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3 and ſo a- 


agree 7e 4e ; 1 on che payment of two indred thouland 
liver up the in hand; and 5 for 3 much more upon days 
VE my upon, the Scots deliv UP 1180 Tech Hands 


as the Parliament a inted to reene 
e II anner that exe e dee w 
end of Faxuary, given up, by his Scots of 


| 2 2% vw 8 ere intruſted by the ome ent e 
which had appointed k Committee of Lerds und Corn. 
mons, ko go to the place ky be e a Party of Horſe 
and Foot of the Ariy, w ich ſudſect to the Orders of 
that Committee, and he Cotiitnittee * ſelf to go to N. 
cCaſele to receive that Towns well as the han ; where, and 

to whom, his Majeſty was deliver d. . 
The cmmit- THEY recefv lim with the ſatne formality of reſpedt as 
tee afpoint- he had been treated with by the Scors, and 250 wh the fame 
F. by ive  ſtriEtnels reſtrain'd all reſort of thoſe te his Maj „Wo were 
bee, i. of doubtful Affections to then, and their Cauſe. Servants 
King at Were lion le PS ointed, and nated by the Parliament, ta 
| New-Ca- attend upon his Sion, and Service, in all relations; 8 
fle # the which, la the Ef place, they preftrr d thoſe who bad fair 
end f *- fully adhered to chem againſt & their Maſter ; and, where ſuch 
Servants ap- Were wanting, they found others who hid manifeſted their 
pointed-by Affection to them. And, in this diltributi6, — Presbyte- 
the Tarli%- rian Party in the Howufes did hät : ech und were 


mer 10.9” thought to govern all. The us craftily letti 
1 power and ifitereſt, Gi 
they had diſtmiſs'd' their Friends, the Scars, out '6f the Kitig- 


je. them enjoy that confidence of their 
dom; and permitting them to put Men of their principles 
about the Perſon of the King, and to chooſe ſuch a Guard as 
could confide in, to * his Ma | 
x the Committee imploy'd to govern and: direct all, Ma- 
jr Genera] Brown was öne, who had a great Nattie and In- 
tereſt in the Tor and with 'all the Presbyterian Party, and 
had done t Serv ervice to the Parliament in the War under 
the Earl o Efex. and was a diligent and ftout Commander. 
In this manner, and with this zttendance, his Majeſty Was 
ae King it brought to his awn Houſe at Holby in Northamptonſhire , a 
Cree #9 place he had taken much delight in: And thete he was to a 
Hoimby. till the Parliament and the Army (for the Army now too 


vp 


Ae 


upon them to have a ſhare, and to give their opinion in the 


Settlement that ſhould be _— ſhould determine what ſhould 
be farther done. 

In the mean time, the Committee paid all reſpects to his 
Majeſty ; and he enjoy'd thoſe Exerciſes he moſt delighted in; 


and ſeem'd to have all liberty, but to confer with Perſons he 


moſt deſir'd, -and to have fuch Servants OT him as he wr 
eru 


pn It 
5 T4 
2 
. 
N 


9 
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e 
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ed wich the greateſt | 


truſt. That which moſt diſpleaſed him, was, that they would 
not permit him to have u plains 3 but order d Eręſ- 
byterian Miniſters to attend for Divine. Service; and his Ma- 
efty, utterly refuſing to be preſent at their Devotions, was 
compell'd at 


haplain 
; where he conſtantly | 
umſelt. His why wy he TheKing de- 


to 


lain, ; 1s re- 


fuſed, 


 WurLsr thoſe diſputes continued between the Parlig- Diver: Gar 
- ſony, the Army riſons Sur- 
t 


ment and the Scots cancernm | , 
ith great — in -Garriſons * 
jeſty 3 whereo ment. 


tag 0 5 | 
which:they could not ipurſue the great they had. And 


this was one of the reaſons that made the Treaty with the 


Scots depend ſo long, and that the Presbyterians continued ” 
their Authority and Credit ſo long; and We may obſervde 
again, that thoſe Garri ſuns Which were maintainꝭd and defend- 
e and Virtue, in the end, obtain d 
as good and as honourable Conditions, as any of thoſe who — 
Surrender d upon the firſt Summons.  _ 
Tuts was the Caſe of Raglan and Pendenns Caſtles ; 


| which endured the longeſt Sieges, and held out the laſt of 


any Forts or Caſtles in England; being bravely defended by 
two Perſons of very = . hdeliverd 
up within a — — Rugland was main- 
mim d wich extraordinary Reſolution and Courage, by the old 
* D 4 dae 


by * 


of bis Chap- 


duced to the utmoſt 


Friends could not perſwade him to ſtay there till the wound 


3 | | Two hy 4-7 
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Marquis of Mbrceſter againſt Fairfax himſelf, till it was re- 
E 


mons; admitting no Treaty, till all their Proviſions were ſo 


far conſumed, that they had not Victual left for ſour and 


twenty hours; and then they treated and carried themſelves in 
the Treaty with ſuch Reſolution, and Unconcernedneſe, that 


the Enemy concluded they were in no ftreights; and ſo gave 
them the Conditions they propos d; which were as good as 
any Garriſon in England had accepted. This Caſtle was de- 


fended by the Governour thereof, obs Arundel of Trerice in 
Cornwall, an old Gentleman of near fourſcore years of Age, 


and of one of the beſt Eſtates and Intereſt in that re 4 


who, with the Aſſiſtance of his Son Richard Arunde 

was then 2 Colonel in the Army; a ſtout and diligent FP 
and was by the King after his Return made a Baron, Lord 
Arundel of Trerice, in memory of his Father's Service, and his 


own eminent behaviour throughout the War) maintain'd, and 


defended the fame to the laſt Extremity. FIG Wait 
THERE remain'd with him in that Service many Gentle- 


men of the Country of great Loyalty, amongſt whom 87 Har- 
77 Killigrew was one; who, being an intimate Friend of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, reſolv'd to go to Jerſey;. 
and, aſſoon as the Caſtle was Surrender'd, took the firſt op- 


ortunity of a Veſſel then in the Harbour of Falmonth, to 
Tranſport himſelf with ſome Officers and Soldiers to St Ma- 
loes in Britany; from whence he writ to the Chancellor in 
Ferſey, that he would procure a Bark of that Hand to go to 
St Maloes to fetch him thither; which, by the kindneſs of 
St George Carteret, was preſently ſent, with a longing delire to 
receive him into that Ifland ; the two Lords Capel and Hopton, 
and the Governour, having an extraordinary affection. for 


him, as well as the Chancellor. Within two days after, "3 
upon view of the Veſſel at Sea (which they well knew) they 
all made haſte to the Harbour to receive their Friend; but, 


when they came thither, to their infinite regret, they found 
his Body there in a Coffin, he having dy'd at St Maloes within 
a day after he had written his Letter. | 


* " 


AFTER the Treaty was ſign'd for delivering the Caſtle, 
he had walked out to diſcharge ſome Arms which were in 


S 14 


his Chamber; among which, a Carabine that had been long 


charged, in the ſhooting off, broke; and a ſplinter of it ſtruck 


him in the forehead ; which, though it drew much Blood, 


was not apprehended by him to be of any danger; fo that his 


was' cured ; but the Blood being ſtopp'd and the Chirurgeon 
having bound it UP, he proſecuted his intended 2 and 
at his Landing at St Maloes, he writ that Letter; believing 5 
WENT 1 | wou 


ceſſit. Pendemis refuſed: all Sum- 


off 7 a 
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the Earl o | I 
bers of the, Houſe ſtood up, and declar'd, what Horſe. they 


Poſt into coramal, where his Eſtate and Intereſt lay; and 
85 
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wound would give him little trouble. But his Letter was no 
ſooner gone than he ſent for a Chirurgeon; who, opening 
the wound, ſound it was very deep and dangerous; and the 
next day. he dy d, having detir'd that his dead, Body might 
be ſent to. Jerſey; where he was decently buried. He was a 
very Gallant Gentleman, of a Noble Extraction, and a fair Re- 
venue in Land; of excellent Parts and Courage; he had one 
only Son, who was killed before him in a Party that fell upon 
the Enemies Quarters near Bridgewater; where he behaved 
—— with remarkable Courage, and was generally la- 
men tee 23. VO 15 arp. N 4 eren 5 
'S1R Herry was of the Houſe of Commons,; and though . 
he had no other relation to the Court than the having many 
Friends there, as wherever he was known he was . 
beloy'd, he was moſt zealous and paſſionate. in oppoſing al 
the r proceedings of the Parliament. And when 
x was choſen General, and the ſeveral Mem- 


would raiſe, and maintain, and that they would live and dye 
with the Earl their General, one ſaying he would raiſe ten 


Horſes, and another twenty, He ſtood up and ſaid, He 


de would provide a good Horle, and a 5 Buff Coat, and a 
4 good pair of Piſtols, and then he doubted not but he ſhould 
find a good Cauſe; and ſo went out of the Houſe, and rode 


there joyn'd with thoſe Gallant Gentlemen his Friends, who 
firſt receiv d the Lord Hopton, and raiſed thoſe Forces which 
did ſo many famous Actions in the Weſt. 
HE would never take any Command in the Army; but 
they who had, conſulted with no Man more. He was in all 
Actions, and in thoſe places where was moſt danger, having 
great Courage and a pleaſantneſs of humour in Danger that 
was very exemplary; and they who did not do their duty, 
took care not to be within his view; for he was a very 
Speaker, and cared not for angering thoſe who deſery'd to be 
reprehended. The Arundels, Tre/awnies , Slannings, Treva- 
nion, and all the ſignal Men of that County, infinutely loved 


his Spirit, and Sincerity ; and his Credit and . Intereſt had a 
great influence upon all but thoſe who did not love the King; 


and to thoſe, he was very terrible; and exceedingly hated by 


them; and not loved by Men of moderate Tempers; for he 


thought all ſuch prepared to Rebel, when a little Succeſs 
ſhould encourage them; and was many times too much of- 
fended with Men who wilh'd well, and whoſe Conſtitutions | 


and Complexions would not permit them to expreſs the 


fame frankneſs, which his Nature and keenneſs of Spirit could 


not ſuppreſs. His loſs was much lamented by all good Men. 


FRO 


* 


OO 


— — 


; G * . * | 
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Prot the time that the King ww brought to Holby; and 
whilſt he ſtay'd there, he was afflicted with the fame-preſ- 
fares concerning the Chuirch ; which had difquieted Him at 
New-Caftle; the Parliament not reritting any of their In- 
lencies in their Demands: an which was ted to the Fre 
5 Yo Orders he — — 
an n to give t | ir great 
by disbanding lome Troops of their Army, and ſending others 
for Irelend ; which they made no doubt Tpeedily ro Reduce; 
and declar d, That they would then disband all Armies, that 
ce the . might be govern d by the known Law . 
Differences THIS Te in the Houſes rated —— — in the 
ariſe % Army; which did neither ie the Presbyreri ment 
Dallament that they ſaw ready to be ſettled in the Church, not thut the 
| of 'them , by 'whom 


45416: 4+. Parlinrnent ſhould fo abſolutely & 
my. they had gotten power to do all they had done; and S- 


7 
made them Petition the Houſes ugairift any that "was 
Divers Set; done contrary to his opinion. He himfelf, and nis Officers, 
2 took upon them to Preach and Pray publickly to their Troops, 
e g. and admitted few or no Chaplains in the Army, but ſuch as 
bitterly inveighed againſt the Pr jan Gevermment, as 
more Tyrannical than Epiſcopacy ; and the Common Sol- 
djers, as well as the Officers, did not only Pray, andPreach a- 
mong themſelves, but went up into the Pulpits mall Churches 
and Preached to the People; who quickly became inſpired | 
with the Tame Spirit; Women as well as Men taking upon 
them to Pray and Preach; which made as great a noiſe and 
confuſion in all opinions concerning Religion, as there was in 
the Civil Government of the State; ſcarce any Man being 
ſuffer d to be called in queſtion for delivering any _ in. 
Religion, by ſpeaking or writing, how Prophane, ica 
or Blaſphemous foever it was; Which they faid, was to re- 
ce ſtrain the Spirit. | W e I 
LIBER T of Conſcience was now the Common Argument 1 
and Quarrel, whilſt the Presbyterian Party proceeded with b 
equal bitterneſs apainſt the feveral'SeEts as Enemies to all God- 
linefs, as they had done, and ſtill continued to do, againſt 
the Pretaticdl Party; and finding themſelves ſuperior in the two 
Houſes, little doubred, by their Authority and Power there, 
| to be able to reform the Army, and to new model it again; 
| which they would, no doubt, have pted, if it had not 
The Earl of pleaſed to haye taken away the of- fome 
Eſſer - Months before this; who dyd without being ſenſible of fick- 
7.4 Pe. bh neſs, in a time when he might have been able to have undone 
much of the miſchief he had formerly wrought; to Which he 
had great inclinations; and had indignation enough ks 
mee 


2 
** 
5 
*o 
* 


dechird head of the Arty, though E 


| had, from the time ef the defeat of the King 
when'thty had ho more Enemy to contend: 


four of each Regiment, moſt 


. | Of the Rebethon, &c. 
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Aiulties Himfalf had receiv d from the ungrateful Parliamen 
and wolderful ap r 


fav like eo befal the Ning, and the Kingdom. And t is very 
probable, confideting the preſent temper of the City at that 
time; and of the two Houſes, he might, if he hed li“ d, have 
wen ferne check to the and fury that chen prevailed, 


God would not Tuffecr à Men, who, oat of the Pride and 
Vanity of his Neture, tether than the wickedneſs of his 


had Beem made an Inflrument of To Mach fhiſchief, to have 
any ſhire in © glories a work: Though his Conſtitution, and 
Temper, might very well incline him to the Lethurpick indiſ- 
pI which he pg, yet it wis loudly d by many of 
his Friends, «© That he was peyſen d. | 

SURE it is that Cromwell, and His Party 


(for he was now 
continued Gene- 
ral in Nate) were wonderfully exalted With his death; he 
being the only Perſoh Whoſe Credit and Jarereſt they fear*d, 
without any eſteem of lis Perfoh. 
Ap now, that they might more ſu enter into 
diſpute, and competition wich the Pattiament, and goa fhare 
with them in ſetelmg the Kinpdomn (as they call'd it) the Ar- 


my erected a kind of Parliament among ; ny 
Borg, 
inthe Field, 


and aſter they had purged weir Army of all rhofe in eri 
tnt Officers, of hoſe entire Submiſſion, and Obedience to all 


their Dictaxes, they had not confidence, er uſice, in effect, 
cheir —ů — andiget their principal Officers 


of 'the Afmy, and others of their Friends, whoſe Principles 
they well knew, to be elected Members of che Heuſe of Come 


mois into their phiees who were dead, or who had been ex- 
pelbd by them for adheting to the King. By this means, 
Fairfax himſelf, Ireton, Harriſon, and many others of the In- 
dependents, Officers, and Gentlemen, of the ſeveral Counties, 


Who were tranſported with new fancies in Religion, and were 


called by a new name Funuticte, fate in the Houſe of Com- 
_ notwithſtanding all which, the Presbyterians fill car- 2 
160'tt. | 

Br about this time, that they might be upon a nearer 

Level with che Parlfament, ws A choice of a'num- 

ber of ſuch Officers as they liked; which they called the Ge- 
neral's Council of Officers; who were to r ſemble the Houſe 

of Peers ; and the Comnrtion Soldiers made choice of three or _, 
or Setjeants, few Or ,; well a: 4 


ho were call'd Agita- Council of 


none above the degree of an En 


tors, and were to be sa Houſe of Commons to the Council * 
of Officers. Theſe two Repteſentitiyes met ſeverally, and % 


the Army. 
8 conlider d : 


A 


+ 
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conſider'd of all the Acts and Orders made by the Parliament 


towards ſettling the Kingdom, and towards reforming, divid- : 


Their firſt 


 Refalutions : 


— 


Which they 

deliver'd to 
the Parlia- 
ment. 


ing, or disbanding of the Army: and, upon mutual Meſ- 
* and Cofino between each other, they refolv'd in 
the firſt place, and declar'd, © That they would not be divided, 
ce or disbanded, before their full Arrears were paid, and before 
ce full Proviſion was made for Liberty of Conſcience; which, 
« they ſaid, was the ground of the Quarrel, and for which 
«ſo many of their Friends Lives had been loſt, ſo much 
ce of their own Blood had been ſpilt; and that hitherto there 


cc was ſo little ſecurity provided in that point, that there was a 


<« greater Perſecution now againſt Religious and Godly Men, 
c than ever had been in the King's Government, when the 
<« Biſhops were their Judges. | 


TAE y ſaid, c They did not look upon themſelves as a Band 


« of Fanizaries, hired and entertain'd only to Fight their Bat- 
ce tles ; but that they had voluntarily taken up Arms for the 
Liberty and Defence of the Nation of which they were a 
« ps and before they laid down thoſe Arms, they would 
ce {ee all thoſe ends well provided for, that the People 77 
«not hereafter undergo thoſe grievances which they had for- 
<« merly ſuffer'd. They complain'd © That ſome Members of the 
«< Army had been ſent for by the Parliament, and committed 


ce to Priſon, which was againſt their N ſince all Sol- 
a 


cc diers ought to be tryed by a Council of War, and not by 
c any other Judicatory : and therefore they deſired redreſs in 
ce theſe, and many other particulars of as ingrateful a Nature; 
<« and that ſuch as were Impriſon'd, and in Cuſtody, might be 
cc forthwith ſet at liberty; without which they could not think 
< themſelves juſtly dealt with:? And with this Declaration and 
Addreſs, they ſent three or four of their own Members to the 


— 


Houſe of Commons; who deliver'd it at the Bar with won- 


derful Confidence. | 


Tus Soldiers publiſt'd a vindication, as they call'd it, of 


their -Proceedings and Reſolutions, and directed it to their 
General; in which they complain'd of a deſign to disband, 
and new model the Army; © Which, they ſaid, was a Plot 
ce contriv'd by ſome Men who had lately talted of 1 
«ty; and, being lifted up above the ordinary Sphere of Ser- 
* vants, endeavour'd to become Maſters, and were degene- 
c rated into Tyrants. They therefore declared, © That they 


« would neither be imploy'd for the Service of Ireland, nor 


_ © ſuffer themſelves to be disbanded, till their deſires were 


declar'd them to be Enemies to the State; and cauſed ſome 


granted, and the Rights and Liberties of the Subjects ſhould 


© be vindicated, and maintain d. This Apology, or Vindi- 
cation, being {ign*'d by many inferior Officers, the Parliament 


of 
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ef ther; whd talked loudeſt} to be impriſfon'd. Upon which A ii., 


à new Addreſs was made to their General; wherein they com- General. 
lain'd How diſdainfully they were uſed. by the Parliament, 
for whom they had ventured their lives, and loſt their 


c Blood: that the Priviledges which were due to them as Sol- 


et diers, and as Subjects, were taken from them; and when 
ce they complain'd of the Injuries they receiv'd, they were 
cc abus d, beaten, and dragg d into Goals. e 
HEREUPON, the General was prevailed with to write a 
Letter to a Member of Parliament, who ſhew'diit the Houſe; 
in which he took notice of ſeveral Petitions, which were pre- 


pared in the City of London, and ſome other Counties of 
the Kingdom, againſt the Army; and © That it was look d 


ec upon as very ſtrange, that the Officers of the Army might 
cc not be permitted to petition, when ſo many Petitions were 
cc ręeceiv d againſt them; and that he much doubted that the 


4 Army might draw to a Rendezvous, and think of ſome other 


« way for their own vindic ation. 

* Tx1s manner of proceeding by the Soldiers, but eſpecially 
the General ſeeming to be of their mind, troubled the Parlia- 
ment; yet they reſolv'd not to ſuffer their Counſels to be cen- 


ſured, or their Actions controuled, by thoſe who were retain- 


ed by them, and who liv'd upon their pay. And therefore, 
after many high Expreſſions againſt the preſumption of ſeveral 


Officers and Soldiers, they declar'd “ That whoſoever ſhould T7 Parlia- 


cc refuſe; being commanded, to engage himſelf in the Service wem De- 


of Trelaxd, ſhould be disbanded. The Army was reſoly'd © 
not to be ſubdued in their firſt ſo declared Reſolution, and 


fell into a direct and high Mutiny, and call'd for the Arrears 


CW 


of pay due to them; which they knew where and how to 


Levy for themſelves; nor could they be in any degree ap- 


peas d, till the Declaration that the Parliament had made a- 


gainſt them, was raſed out of the Journal Book of both reward 


ouſes, and à Months pay ſent to them; nor were they ſa- d out ef 

alked very loud, c That they 4 * 
< how to make themſelves as conſiderable as the Parliament, 0 
cc and where to have their Service better valued, and reward- 


c ed; which ſo frighted thoſe at Weſtminſter, that they ap- 5 
pointed a Committee of Lords and Commons, whereof ſome 4 . 


were very acceptable to the Army, to go to them, and to treat 4, ff v. 


with a Committee choſen of the ers of the Army, upon Houſes ro 
the beſt expedients that might be applied to the compoſing rrear with 5 
theſe diſtempers. Now the Army thought it ſelf upon a Le- e 
vel with the Parliament, when they had a Committee of the one we? 885 
authoriſed to treat with a Committee of the other; which 
likewiſe raiſed the Spirits of Fairfax, who had never thought 
of oppoling or diſobeying the Parliament; and diſpoſed him 
. | to 


46 


the Army; where gfter he had Ke to or three days, 


+... wilſerſort hadlongdiſcover'd his wicked 1 Bd 
2 could not longer be concealed. The moſt 


his Perſon n — 
fect — 5 in bis Judgment; and 


Fax, did not then, nor 


dene 15 
HIS N. upon the 


very next morning after he had ſo much lamented his deſpe- 
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to more concurrence with the im tuous humour of the Army, 
when he faw it was ſo mach « | with ang Aided 


all Men. 

comment = ME RL hicherto; earned Vite with hug den dl 
behaviour at ſimulation (in which ſure he Was 8 17 Ä nay ho 
Ce 


he ſeem d exceedingly incenſed 
Soldiers; was ſtill in the Houle Coward when any Roc 
Addreſſes were made; and inve bitter the pre- 
ſumption, and had been the of the 
ſorie of the Officers. He propoled, “ That the! 81 might 
de ſear down to the Arty ; who, he ſaid, « Wogld conjure = 
ce down this mutinous Spirit quickly; and he was ſo Topo: 25 
liev d; that he himſelf was {ent once or twice 


would again return to the Houſe, and complain heavily 
te the great Licenſe chat was got 1 © the 8 
4 by the Artifice of his En Hey, a 
<« who deſired that the Nation ſhould be aggin imbr 
e my dag aces) 85 | 
&« 2 pur poſe to KO Wits i, wpon Dang PRE FOR 

ce he had not eſcaped out And in . 20 
the like Diſcourſes, when he ſpake of the Nation's to 
be involy'd in new troubles, he would weep bitterly, 7 
See e e te 20 ie, ee 1 

ities which were like to enſue 


Agitators were known to be his own org and — 
= — did, nor would do, any thing but by bis direction. 
So that it was 9 reſolv'd by the principal favs of — 
Houſe of Commons, de be 4 doyrey ul on 

the Houſe, which he ſeldom omitted t do, 


him to the Tower; Armj, 99 hou that if th 


a U. 0 its 
jealouſy — Genera eee ob pe: 
| that Crone! had 


the Aſcendent over him 2 by his I 
tence of Conſcience II 


thoſe 1 $ in his heart 


not be carried ſo ſecretly, 


—— 1 the 


u, and credit, and 


rate misfortune in having Joſt all repu e's 
would be in Wager | 


authority in the Army, and that his 


0 
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1 with it, when the Houſe expected evety minute 
Bog preſence, were inform'd that he was met out of the 

own by break of day, with one Servant only, on the way 
to the Army; where he bad inted a Rendezyous of ſome 


cc receiv d a Letter from ſome Officers of egim 
« chat the j the T . 
ee n e e ee 
V e 0 qui W em, 
aeg wodd al in ſhort; time by. his advice be reclaim” 

« upon this he had made made all the he could; and did 

< that the Soldiers had beet abuſed by miſinformation ; and 
cc that he hoped to diſcover. the Fountain from whence it 
«Spas nam mean time deſired that the and 

other Officers in the Houſe, and fuch as remain d 

<« the Town, t be preſently ſent to their Quarters; and 
« chat 8 believ'd it would be very n in order to the 
ce ſuppreſſion of the late diſtempers, 
«rhe like for the time to come, that there might. be a gene- 
« ral Rendezvous of the Army; of which the General would 
« beſt conſider, when r 
Fi haſten'd, It was now to no purpole to diſcover w 
y had formerly intended, or that they had any ee of 
a and ſo they d a 
better conjuncture; and in few da ys after, the Gene and the 

other Officers left the . 2 to their ——— 


of the Horſe, and from whence he writ a Letter 
to, the Houſe of Commons, © That havi 4 icht before 


#7 


and for the prevention of 


13 ſame omwell left Landen, A 
HE ny _ et Joyce 


ce, who 
7 ellow who had two or res yeurd before ſervd1 in a very 
Interior umplo ome in. bY Houſe, came with a Squa- 


the break of day; and withour any interruption by 


of Horſe or oot which waited har cms with oo | 


three.more, and knock'd at the Ks Li a 

Aid * He muſt preſently. ſpeak ein We Mey, 
ſurpriſed with . phe pang y > bel; half 
dreſs d, cauſed the door to be open d, which he knew ather- 
wiſe would be quickly broken open; they who waited in 
the Chamber being Perſons: of whom be had little knowledge, 
and Jeſs confidence. Aſſoon as the door was open d, 7 
and two or three more, came into the 2 n e 
Hats of, and Piſtols in their the dne King 
« That he mult go with him. His] "® Whither 7 
he anſwer d, & To the Army. The King asked him,“ Where 
« the Army 5 5 = cart him to the 
2 where it was. what Au- 
cc thority 


i ſed upon 
in the Army, a Taylor, f e, 
Holmby, 
* June 9. 
dron of Hela, where the was, about 1647. 
the Guard 


mY = 
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. thority they came? Foyce anſwar'd, © By this; and ſhew'd 

him his Piſtp[;, and delir'd his Majtfty; „ That he would cauſe 

<« himſelf to be'dreſs'd, becauſe it Was neceſfary they Thould = 
<« make hafte: None of the other n a word; and 
| Foyer, ſaving the bluntneſs, and poſitiveneſs of the few words 
he ſpoke, behaved himſelf not rudely. The King faid, © He 
ce could not ſtir before he ſpoke with the Committee” to 
<« whom he had been deliver d, and who were truſted by the 
< Parliament; and fo appointed one of thoſe who waited up- 
on him to call them. he Committee had been as much 
ſurpriſed with the noiſe as the King had been, and quickly 
came to his Chamber, and asked Foyce, © Whether he had any 
0 — c Orders from the Parliament? he faid, No. «From the Ge- 

<neral? No: What Authority he came by? to which he 

made no other Anſwer, than he had made to the King, and 

held up his Piſtol. They faid, & They would write to the 

Parliament to know their pleaſure ; Foyce ſaid, “ I 14 might 

“ do ſo, but the King mult preſently go with him. Colonel 

' Brown had ſent for ſome of the Troops who were appointed 

for the King's Guard, but they came not; he ſpoke then with 

the Officer who Commanded thoſe ho were at that time 

upon the Guard, and found that they would make no re- 

ſiſtance: ſo that after the King had made all the delays he 

conveniently could, without giving them cauſe to believe that 

he was refolv'd not to have gone, which had been to no pur- 

poſe, and after he had broken his Faſt, he went into his Coach, 

attended by the few Servants who were put about him, and 

went whither Cornet Joyce would Conduct him; there be- 

ing no part of the Army known to be within twenty Miles 

. of Holmby at that time; and that which adminiſter d moſt 

cauſe of apprehenſion, was, that thoſe Officers who were of 


the Guard, declar d “ That the Squadron which was Com- 
<« manded by Joyce, conſiſted not of Soldiers of any one Re, 
ce giment, but were Men of feveral Froops, and ſeveral Regi- 


cc ments, drawn together under him, who was not the pro- 
ce per Officer; ſo that the King did in truth believe, that their 
purpoſe was to carry him to ſome place where they might 
The Cem- more conveniently murder him. The Committee quic 
; mute gde gave notice to the Parliament of what had paſſed, with all the 
nerice of it: Circumſtances; and it was receiv'd with all imaginable con- 
ſternation; nor could any Body imagine what the purpoſe and 
reſolution was. n UI ny | 
| The Gene- Non were they at the more eale, or in any degree pleaſed 
ral's Ae. with the Account they receiv'd from the General himſelf ; 
cownr Lai. who by his Letter, inform d them; «That the Soldiers a: 
liament. © Holmby had brought the King from thence; and that his 
ce Majeſty lay the next Night at Colonel Montague s 1 * 
M =o 


ce and would be the next day at Neu. Martet: that the Ground 
ce thereof was from an Apprehenſion of ſome ſtrength ga- 
<«ther'd to force the King from thence; whereupon he had 
cc ſent Colonel Whaley's Regiment to meet the King. He pro- 
reſted,'< That his remove Was without his conſent, or of the 
« Officers about him, or of the Body of the Army, and with- 
ce out their deſire, or privity: that he would take care for the 
« ſecurity of his Majeſty's Perſon from danger; and aſſured 
the Parliament, That the whole Army endeavour'd Peace, 
« and were far from oppoſing, Presbytery, or affecting In- 
ce dependency, or from any purpoſe to maintain a Licentious 
« freedom in Religion, or the Intereſt of any particular Party, 
ce but were reſolv d to leave the abſolute determination of all 
cc to the Parliament. eee 5 Js 
Ir was upon the Third of Fuze that the King was taken 
from Holmby by. Cornet Joyce, well nigh a full year after 
he had deliver'd himſelf to the Scots at Newark; in all which 
time, the Army had been at . to contrive all ways to 
free it ſelf from the Servitude of the Parliament, whilſt the 
Presbyterians believ'd, that in ſpight of a few factious Inde- 
pendent Officers, it was entirely at their Devotion, and could 
never prove diſobedient to their Commands; and thoſe few 
wiſe Men, who diſcern'd the foul deſigns of thoſe Officer 
and by what degrees they ſtole the Hearts and Affections o 
the Soldiers, had not credit enough to be believ'd by their 


- own Party. The joynt confidence of the unanimous Affection 
of the City of London to all their purpoſes, made them deſpiſe 


all oppoſition ; but now, when they ſaw the King taken out 
of their hands in this manner, and with theſe circumſtances ; 
they found all their Meaſures broke by which they had form'd 
all their Counſels. And as this Letter from the General ad- 
miniſter'd too much cauſe of Jealouſy of what was to ſucceed 
ſo a politive information about the ſame time by many Of. 
ficers, confirm'd by a Letter which the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don had receiv'd, that the whole Army was upon it's march, 
and would be in Londos the next day by noon, ſo diſtracted Pi fractions 
them that they appear'd beſides themſelves: however, they ET... 
Voted, *© That the Houſes ſhould fit all the next day, being on norice of 
ce Sunday ; and that Mr.,Marſhall ſhould be there to Pray for the Army's 
cc them: That the Conſtnittee of Safety ſhould fit up all that ** 
Night to conſider what was to be done: That the Lines of don, Va: 
Communication ſhould be ſtrongly Guarded, and all the 
c Train d- bands of London ſhould be drawn together upon 
c pain of death. All Shops were ſhut up, and ſuch a general 
Confuſion over all the Town, and in the faces of all Men, as 
if the Army had already enter'd the Town. The Parliament 
writ a Letter to the General, deſiring him, . That no part of 
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« the Army might cotne within five and twenty Miles of 

cc London; and that the King's Perſon might be deliver'd. to 

« the formet Commiſſioners, who had attended upon his Ma- 

ce jeſty at Holby; and that Colonel Roſſiter, and his Re- 

4 githent, might be appointed for the Guard of his Perſon. 

The General return'd for Anſwer, “That the Army was come 

4 to S. Albans before the defire of the Parliament came to his 

4 hands; but that, in Obedience to their Commands, he would 

advance no farther; and defir'd that a Month's pay might 

ec preſently be ſent for the Army. In which they deferr'd not 

: to gratify them; though as to the redelivery of the King to 

the former Comfniffionhers, no other Anſwer was return'd, 

than That they right reſt aſfured, that all care ſhould be 
ce taken for his Majeſty's ſecurity. 


8 


From that time both Cromwell and Ireton appear d in the 


Council of Officers, which hey had never before done; and 
their expoſtulations with the Parliament, begun to be more 
brisk, and contumacious than they had been. The King 

Tie King found himſelf at Newmarket attended by greater Troops and 
brought ro fuperior Officers; ſo that he was ptefently freed from any 
mewmar” Subjection to Mr Joyce; which was no ſmall ſatisfaction to 


ket; where ; 


He was al- Him; and they who were about him appear'd Men of better 


!ew'd bis Breeding than the former, and paid his Majeſty all the re- 
Chaplains by ſpect itnaginable, arid ſeem'd to defire to pleaſe him in all 
be mg, things. All reftraint was taken off from Perſons reſorting to 

him, and he faw. every day the Faces of many who were 


ateful to him; and he no ſooner delired that ſome of his 


haplains might have leave to attend upon him for his De- 


votion, but it was yielded to, and they who were named by 


him (who were Dr Sheldon, Dr Morley, Dr Sanderſon, and 
Dt Hammond) were p 
and perform'd their Function at the ordinary houts, in their 


accumſtom'd Fottmalities; all perſons who had a mind to it, 


being ſuffer'd to be preſent, to his Majeſty's infinite ſatiſ- 
faction; who begun to believe that the Army was not fo 
much his Enemy as it was reported to be: and the Army 
had ſent an Addreſs to him full of proteſtation of Duty, and 


beſought him “ That he would be content, for forme time, to 


ce reſide among them, until the Aﬀaing of the Kingdom were 
ce put into ſuch 4 Poſture as he might find all things to his 
ce own content, and ſecurity ; which they infinitely defir'd to 
e ſee aſſoon as might be; and to that purpoſe made daily in- 
His Majefly cc ſtances to the Parliament. In the mean time his Majeſty 
remeves «c- late ſtill, or remov'd to ſuch places as were moſt convenient 
7 ., for the march of the Army; being in all places as well pro- 
„ the 4r- Vided for, and accommodated, as he had uſed to be in any 
v. Progreſs; the belt Gentlemen of the ſeveral Counties —_ 
hic 


. 0 
+ 
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refently ſent, and gave their atrendance, 
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which he paſſed, daily reſorted to him, without diſtinction; 
he was attended by ſome of his old Truſty Servants in the 
places neareſt his Perſon; and that which gave him moſt en- 
couragement to believe that they meant well; was, that in 
the Army's Addreſs to the Parliament, they deſir d That care 
cc might be taken for ſettling the _ ights, according to 
ce the ſeveral Profeſſions they had made in their Declarations; 
& and that the Royal Party might be treated with more Can- 
< dour, and leſs 3 and many good Officers who had 
ſerv'd his Majeſty faithfully, were Civilly, receiv'd by the Ot- 
ficers of the Army, and liv'd quietly in their Quarters; which 
they could not do any where elſe; which raiſed a great Re- _ 
8 to the Army, throughout the Kingdom, and as much 

roach upon the Parliament. 1 * . 
Tux Parliament at this time had recover its Spirit, when 
they ſaw the Army did not march nearer towards them, and 
not only ſtopp'd at St Allan, but was drawn back to a farther 
diſtance ; which perſwaded them, that their General was diſ- 
pleaſed with the former advance: and ſo they proceeded with 
all paſſion, and vigour, againſt thoſe principal Officers, who, 
they knew, contrived all theſe Proceedings. They publiſhed 
Declarations to the Kingdom, «Thar they deſired to bring the 
«King in honour to his Parliament; which was their buſi- 
< neſs from their beginning, and that he was detain'd Priſoner 
ce againſt his Will in the Army; and that they had great rea- 
<« ſon to apprehend the ſafety of his Perſon. The Army, on 
the other hand, declared *“ That his Majeſty was neither 
< Priſoner, nor detain'd againſt his Will; and appeal'd to 
ce his Majeſty himſelf, and to all his Friends, who had liberty 
«to 2 to him, whether he had not more liberty, and was 
t 


«not tyeated with more reſpect, ſince he came into the Army 
ce than he had been at Ho/mby, or during the time he remain d a 
ce in thoſe places, and with that retinue that the Parliament 
< had appointed? The City ſeem'd very unanimouſly devoted Trar/a&ions | 
tothe Parliament, and incenſed againſt. the Army; and ſeem d 7%½ C 
reſolute, not only with their train'd-bands and Auxiliary Re- 21; | 
giments to aſliſt, and defend the Parliament, but appointed * 
tome of the old Officers who had ferv'd under the Earl of E/ 
ſex, and had been disbanded under the new Model, as Waller, 
Maſſey, and others, to lift new Forces; towards which there 
was not like to be want of Men out of their old Forces, and | 
ſuch of the King's as would be glad of the employment. There 
was nothing they did really fear ſo much, as that the Army 
would make a firm conjunction with the King, and unite with _ þ 
his Party, of which there was ſo much ſhew ; and many un- | 
Skilful Men, who wiſhed it, bragg'd too much; and there- 
fore the Parliament ſent a Committee to his Majeſty, with an 
| "RK X Addreſs 
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Addreſs of another Style than they had lately uſed, with many 
pPlrofeſſions of Duty; and declaring, That if he was not, in 
<« all reſpects, treated as he ought to be, and as he deſired, it 
c was not Their fault, who defired he might be ar full Liberty, 
ce and do what he would; hoping that the King would have 
been induced to deſire to come to London, and to make com- 
plaint of the Army's having taken him from Ho/mby ; 
which they believ'd the King's Party would be diſabuſed; 
and withdraw their hopes of any good from the Army; and 
then, they thought, they ſhould be hard enough for them. 
TE King was in great doubt how to carry himſelf; he 
thought himſelf ſo barbaroully uſed by the Presbyterians, and 
had fo ill an opinion of all the en Perſons who govern d 
them, that he had no mind to put himſelf into their hands. 
On the other ſide, he was far from being ſatisfied with the 
Army's good intentions towards him; and though many of his 
Friends were ſuffer d to reſort to him, they found that their 
being long about him, would not be acceptable; and though 
the Officers and Soldiers appear'd, for the moſt part, civil to 
bim, they were all at leaſt as vigilant, as the former Guards had 
been; ſo that he could not, without great difficulty, have got 
from them if he had deſir'd it. Fairfax had been with him, 
and kiſs'd his hand, and made ſuch Profeſſions as he could 
well utter; which was with no advantage in the delivery; his 
Authority was of no uſe, becauſe he reſign'd himſelf entirely 
to Cromwell; who had been, and Ireton likewiſe, with the 
King, without either of them offering to kiſs his hand; other- 
wiſe, they behaved themfelves with good manners rowards 
him. His Majeſty uſed all the Addreſs he could towards them 
to draw ſome promiſe from them, but they were ſo reſerv'd, 
and ſtood ſo much upon their Guard, and uſed ſo few words, 
that nothing could be concluded from what they ſaid : they | 
excuſed themſelves « For not ſeeing his Majeſty often, upon 
e the great jealouſies the Parliament had of them, towards | 
« whom they profeſs'd all fidelity. The Perſons who reſorted 
to his Majeſty, and brought Advices from others who durſt 
not yet offer to come themſelves, brought ſeveral opinions to 
bim; ſome thinking the Army would deal ſincerely with his 
Majeſty, others expecting no better from them than they at- 
terwards perform'd : ſo that the King well concluded that he 
would neither reject the Parliament Addreſſes by any neglect, 
nor diſoblige the Army by appearing to have jealouſy of them, 
or deſire to be out of their hands; which he could hardly 
have effected, if he had known a better place to have reſorted 
to. So he deſired both Parties “ To haſten their Conſulta- 
t tions, that the Kingdom might enjoy Peace and Happineſs; 
20 ein which he ſhould not be without a ſhare; and he would 


& pray 
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«pray to God to bring this ro paſs aſſoon as was le. 
Tu News of the King's being in the Army, of his free- 
dom in the exerciſe of his Religion, which he had been ſo 
long without, and that ſome of his Servants, with whom he 
was well pleaſed, had liberty to attend upon him, made every 
Body abroad, as well as thoſe at home, hope well; and the 
King himſelf writ to the Queen, as it he thought his condition 
much better than it had been among the Scots.” St ohn Berk- 
ley after his Surrender of Exeter, and the ſpending his fix 
Months allow'd by the Articles to ſollicite his Affairs where 
he would, had Tranſported himſelt into France, and wait- 
ed upon the Queen at Paris, being ſtill a Menial Servant 
to hen, Majeſty, and having a Friend in that Court that go- 
vern'd, and lov'd him better than any body elſe did. Aſſoon 
as the reports came thither of the King's being with the Army, 
he repeated many Diſcourſes he had held with the Officers 
of the Army, whilſt they treated with him of the delivery of 
Exeter; how he had told them, Upon how ſlippery ground 
ce they ſtood; that the Parliament, when they had ſerv'd their 
turn, would diſmiſs them with reproach, and give them 
« very ſmall rewards: for the great Service they had done for 
them; that they ſhould do well, ſeaſonably to think of a 
e ſafe retreat which could be no where but under the Prote- 
« Ction of the King; who by their Courage was brought very 
« low; and if they raiſed him again, he mult owe it all to 
« them; and his Poſterity, as well as himſelf, and all his Par- 
«ry, muſt for ever acknowledge it; by which they would 
< raiſe their Fortunes, as well as their Fame, to the greateſt 
| « degree Men could aim at; which, he ſaid, made ſuch an 
F impreſſion upon this and that Officer, whom he. named, that 
3 they told him at parting, that they “ Should never forget what 
he had faid to them; and that they already obſerv'd that 
© every day produced ſomewhat that would put them in mind 
«of it. In a word, «© He had foretold all that was ſince come 
to paſs, and he was molt confident, that, if he were now 
te with them he ſhould be welcome, and have Credit enough 
«ro bring them to reaſon, and to do the King great Service; - 
and offer'd without any delay, to. make. the Journey. The 
Queen believ'd all he ſaid; and they who did not, were very 
willing he ſhould make the experiment ; for he that lov'd him 
beſt, was very willing to be without him; and fo receiving Sir John * 
the Queen's Letter of Recommendation of him to the King, Berkley 
who Knew him very little, and that little not without ſome , Gn, , 
prejudice, he left Paris, and made all poſſible haſte into Eng- the Ng. 
= /and. John Aſhburnham, who was driven from the King by 
9 the Scots after he had Conducted his Majeſty to them, had 
Tranſported himſelf into France, 8 at this time reſiding 
„ E 3 in 


„„ 'ne Peek 


in Roax ; having found, upon his Addreſs to the Queen at 
Pari upon his firit Arrival, that his abode in ſome other place 
would not be ungrateful to her Majeſty, and ſo he removed 
to Roan; where he had the ſociety of many who had ſerv'd 
Mr Aſh- the King in the moſt eminent Qualifications. When he heard 
burnham where the King was, and that there was not the fame reſtraint 
2 % that had been formerly, he reſolv'd to make an adventure to 
tie King. Wait on him; having no reaſon to doubt but that his Preſence 
* would be very acceptable to the King; and though the other 
nvoy from Pars, and He, did not make their 175 into 
5 together, nor had the leaſt Communication with 
each other, being in truth of ſeveral Parties and Purpoſes, yet 

my Arriv'd there, and at the Army, near the ſame timg. 
Cir Jokn ERKLEY firſt applied himſelf to thoſe ſubordinate Of- 
= _ and ficers with whom he had ſome acquaintance at Exeter, and 
abaw?,) they informing their Superiors of his Arrival, and Application, 


burnham's | 
Tranſaction: they were well pleaſed that he was come. They were well 


with ſome acquainted with his Talent, and knew his Foible, that, by flat- 


Officers of tering and commending, they might govern him; and that 
0e g. there was no danger of any deep deſign from his contrivance ; | 
and ſo they permitted him freely to attend the King, about 
whoſe Perſon he had no title or Relation, which requir'd any 
conſtant waiting upon him. 
AsHBZURNHAMu had, by ſome Friends, a recommenda- 
tion both to Cromwell, and Iretox, who knew the Credit he 
had with the King, and that his Majeſty would be very well 
pleaſed to have his attendance, and look upon it as a Teſti- 
mony of their reſpect to him. They knew likewiſe that he 
Was an implacable Enemy to the Scots, and no Friend to the 
other Presbyterians, and though he had ſome ordinary craft 
in inſinuating, he was of no deep and piercing Judgment to 
_ diſcover what was not unwarily expoſed, and a free Speaker 
of what he imagin'd : So they likewiſe left him at liberty to 
repair to the King; and thele two Gentlemen came near 
about the ſame time to his Majeſty, when the Army was 
drawing together, with a purpoſe, which was not yet pub- 
Iiſh'd, of marching to London; his Majeſty being (till Gauter's 
in thoſe places which were more 9 5 for that purpoſe. 
TAE were both welcome to his MajeftySthe one bring- 
ing a ſpecial recommendation from the Queen, and to make 
himſelf the more valuable, aſſuring his Majeſty “ That he was 
< ſent for by the Officers of the Army, as one they would 
* truſt, and that they had receiv'd him with open Armes; 
and, without any ſcruple, gave him leave to wait upon him: 
The other, needed no recommendation, the King's own in- 
_ clinations diſpoſing him to be very gracious to him; and ſo 
his Majeſty wiſt'd them C To correſpond with each other, and 
N c to 
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cc to converſe with his ſeveral Friends, who did not yet think 
ec fit to reſort to him; and to receive their advice; to diſcover 
ce 25 much as they could of the Intentions of both Parties, and 
ce impart what was fit to the King, till, upon à farther giſoc 

ce very, his Majelty might better judge what to do. The 

two were the principal Agents (they conferring with all his 
Majeſty's Friends, and, as often as they delir'd, with the Of- 
ficers of the Army) upon whoſe Information, and Advice, 


15 


his Majeſty principally depended, though they rarely con- 


ferr'd together with the ſame Perſons, and never with any of 
the Officers, who Reede not to truſt one another . 
to ſpeak with that freedom before each other, as they woul 

to one of them; and their acquaintance among the Officers 
not being principally with the ſame Men, their Informations 
and Advices were often yery different, and more perplexed 


than inform'd his 15 J 


TEE very bigh Conteſts between the Parliament and the The different 


Army, in which neither fide could be perſwaded to yield to 


deft 


efigns of 


the Parlia- 


the other, or abate any of their aſperity, made many Prudent „ent and 
Men believe that both ſides would, in the end, be willing to Ang ar 
make the King ihe N Which neither of them eyer in- i iime re- 


CY . 


tended to do. The Parliament thought that their Name ang 
Authority, which bad carried them through ſo great under- 


paid by themſelves, and to whoſe Dictates the People would 
never ſubmit. They thought the King's Prefence amongſt 


lating to 


the Ring. 


takings, and reduced the whole Kingdom to their Obedience, 
could not be overpower'd by their own Army, raifed and 


them, gave them all their preſent Reputation; and were got 


without apprehenſion that the Ambition of ſome of the Of- 
ficers, and their Malice to the Parliament, when they faw that 
they could obtain their ends no other way, might diſpoſe them 
to an entire Conjunction with the King's Party and Intereſt; 
and then, all the Penalties of Treaſon, Rebellion, and Treſ- 


pals muſt be diſcharged at their coſts; and therefore they 


our'd by all the publick and private means they could, to 
perſwade the King to own his being detain'd Priſoner by the 
Army againſt his Will, ar to withdraw himſelf by ſome wa 


from them, and repair to White-Ha//; and, in either of thoſe 


Caſes, they did not doubt, firſt, to divide the Army (for 
they ſtill believ'd the General faſt to them) and by degrees 
to bring them to reaſon, and to be disbanded, as many as 
were nat neceſſary for the Service of Irelapd; and then, ha- 
ving the King to themſelves, and all his Party being ob- 
noxious to thoſe penalties for their Delinquency , they 


ſhould be well able, by gratifying ſome of the greateſt Per- 
ſons of the Nobility with Immunity and Indemnity, to ſettle 


the Government in ſuch a manner, as to be well recom- 
. — "+ | penſed 
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277 for all the Adventures they had made, and hazards they 


ad run. „ 
O x the other hand, the Army had no dread of the Autho- 
rity and Power of the Parliament; which they knew had been 
ſo far proſtituted, that it had loſt moſt of irs Reverence with 
the People. But it had great apprehenſion, that, by its con- 


junction with the City, it might indeed recover Credit with 


the Kingdom, and withhold the pay of the Army, and there- 


oy make ſome diviſion amongſt them; and if the Perſon of 
the 


King ſhould be likewiſe with them, and n Party 


ſhould likewiſe joyn with them, they ſhould be to begin their 


work again, or to make their Peace with thoſe who were as 


much provoked by them as the King himſelf had been. And 
therefore they were ſenſible that they enjoy'd a preſent benefit 
by the King's being with them, and by their treating him 
with the outward reſpect that was due to his 1 and the 
civilities they made profeſſion of towards all his Party, and 
the permiſſion of his Ee and other Servants, to reſort 
to him; and cultivated all theſe Artifices with great Addreſs, 
ſuppreſſing, or diſcountenancing the "Tyranny of the Presby- 
terians in the Country Committees, and all other places, 
where they exerciſed notable rigour againſt all who had been 
of the King's Party, or not enough of theirs ( for Neuters 
found no excuſe for being of no Party ) when they found it 
fit to make any luſty Declaration againſt the Parliament, and 
exclaim againſt their Tyrannical proceedings againſt the Army, 
they always inſerted ſomewhat that might look like Candour 
and Tenderneſs towards the King's Party, complain'd of“ The 
cc Affront, and Indignity done to the Army by the Parlia- 


c ment's not obſerving the Articles which had been made 


cc upon Surrender of Garriſons, but proceeding againſt thoſe 
ce on whoſe behalf thoſe Articles were made, with more ſeve- 
ce rity than was agreeable to juſtice, and to the intention of 
c the Articles; whereby the Honour and Faith of the Army 


ce ſuffer d, and was complain'd of; all which, they ſaid, they 
cc would have remedied. Whereupon many hoped that they 


ſhould be excuſed from making any Compoſitions, and enter- 
tain'd ſuch other imaginations as pleaſed themſelves, and the 
other Party well liked; knowing they could demoliſh all 


thoſe Structures aſſoon as they receiv'd no benefit by them- 
. ſelves, 255 45 . 


Tux King had, during the time he ſtay'd at Ho/mby, writ 
to the Houſe of Peers, that his Children might have leave to 


come to him, and to reſide for ſome time with him. From 


the time that Oxford had been Surrender'd, upon which the 


Duke of York had fallen into their hands, for they would by 


no means admit that be ſhould have liberty to go to 5 
| place 
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place as the King ſhould direct, which was very earneſtly 
preſſed, and inſiſted on by the Lords of the Council there, as 

ſoog az they could; but appointed their Committee to receive 
him with all reſpect, and to bring him to London; from that 
time, I ſay, the Duke of York was committed to the care of 
the Earl of Northumberland, together with the Duke of G- 
cefter, and the Princeſs, who had been by the King left un- 
der the Tuition of the Counteſs of Dorſet, but from the death 
of that Counteſs the Parliament had preſumed, that they might 
be ſure to keep them in their power, to put them into the 
cuſtody of the Lady Vere, an old Lady much in their favour, 
but not at all Ambitious of that Charge, though there was a 
competent Allowance aſſign'd for their ſupport. They were 
now remov'd from her, and placed all together with the 
Earl of Northumberland, who receiv'd, and treated them, in 
all reſpects, as was ſuitable to their Birth, and his own Duty; 
but could give them no more liberty to go abroad, than he 
was, in his Inſtructions from the Parliament, permitted to do; 
and they had abſolutely refuſed to gratify the King in that 
particular; of which his Majeſty no ſooner took notice to 
Fairfax, than he writ a Letter to the Parliament, Thar the 
« King much deſir'd to have the fight and company of his 
« Children; and that if —＋ might not be allow'd to be longer 
© with him, that at leaſt they might dine with him; and he 
ſent them word that, on ſuch a day, The King, who attend- 
C ed the motion of the Army, and was Quarter d only where 


«they pleaſed, would dine at Maidexhead. There his Children The Kin; 
met him, to his infinite content and joy; and he being to % d ro 
Quarter and ſtay ſome time at Caverſham, a Houſe of the 1 
Lord cra ven s, near Reading, his Children were likewiſe ſuf- Niaiden- 
fer'd to go thither, and remain'd with him two days; which head and 


was the greateſt ſatisfaction the King could receive; and the Caveriham. 


receiving whereof, he imputed to the Civility of the General, 
and the good diſpoſition of the Army ; which made ſo much 
the more impreſſion upon him, in that he had never made 
any one Propoſition in which he had been gratified, where 
the Presbyterian Spirit had power to deny it. 

Id the Houſe of Commons, which was now the Scene of 
all the Action that diſpleaſed and incenſed the Army (for the 
Houſe of Peers was ſhrunk into ſo inconſiderable a Number, 
and their Perſons not conſiderable after the Death of the Earl 
of Eſſex, except thoſe who were affected to, or might be diſ- 
poſed by the Army) they were wholely guided by Hollis, and 
Stapleton, Lewis, and Glyn, who had been very Popular and 
Notorious from the beginning, and by Valler, and Maſſey, and 
Brown, who had Serv'd in Commands in the Army, and per- 
form'd at ſome times very ſignal Service, and were . 
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_ ingly belov'd in the City, and two or three others who fol- 
low'd their Dictates, and were ſubſervient to their Directions. 
Theſe were all Men of Parts, Intereſt, and ſignal Courage, 
and did not only heartily abhor the intentions which they 
diſcern'd the Army to have, and that it was wholely to be 
ms ys according to the deſigns of Cromwell, but had like- 
wiſe declared Animoſities againſt the Perſons of the moſt 
active and powerful Officers; as Hollis had one day, upon a 
very hot debate in the Houſe, and ſome rude expreſſions 
which fell from Jreroz, perſwaded him to walk out of the 
Houſe with him, and then told him, That he ſhould pre- 
c“ {ently go over the Water and Fight with him. Jrezor re- 
plying, © His Conſcience would not ſuffer him to fight a Duel : 
Hollis, in choler, pulled him by the Noſe; telling him, © If 
C“ his Conſcience would keep him from giving Men ſatiſ- 
cc faction, it ſhould keep him from provoking them. This af- 
front to the third Perſon of the Army, and to a Man of the 
moſt Virulent, Malicious, and Revengetul Nature of all the 
Pack, fo incenſed the whole Party, that they were reſolv'd 
one way or other to be rid of him, who had that power in 
the Houſe, and that Reputation abroad, that when he could 
not abſolutely controle their deſigns, he did {o obſtruct them, 
that they could not advance to any concluſion. 
TRHE x reſorted therefore to an expedient, which, they had 
obſerv'd, by the Conduct of thoſe very Men againſt whom 
they meant to *ppIY it, had 28 to paſs all that they de- 
The Army fared; and in the Council of Officers, prepared an impeach- 
inpeach ele- ment of High Treaſon in general Terms againſt Mr Hells, 
* and the Perſons mention'd before, and others, to the number 
ofCommone. Of eleven Members of the Houſe of Commons. This impeach- 
ment twelve Officers of the Army, Colonels, Lieutenant Co- 
lonels, Majors, and Captains, preſented to the Houſe ; and 
within few days after, when they ſaw the ſame Members ſtil] 
inveigh againit and arraign their proceedings, the General 
and Officers writ a Letter to the Houſe, That they would 
c appoint fit Perſons on their and the Kingdom's behalf, to 
< make good the charge againſt thoſe Members whom they 
c had accuſed ; and that they deſir' d, that thoſe Members im- 
ce peach'd might be forthwith ſuſpended from ſitting in the 
_« Houſe, ſince it could not be thought fit that the Per- 
« {ons who had ſo much injured and provoked the Army, 
ce ſhould ſit Judges of their own Actions. This was an Arrow 
2 the „ of 1 5 expect would ER 
10t out of that Quiver ; and t they were unſpeakably 
diſmay'd, and diſtracted with this OT” they anſwer d 
poſitively, © That they neither would, nor could, ſequeſter 
© thoſe Members. from the Houſe, who had never ſaich or 
| one 
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ec done any thing in the Houſe worthy of Cenſure, till proof 
cc were made of ſuch particulars as might render them guilty. 
But the Officers of the Army reply d, That they could prove 
ce them guilty of ſuch practices in the Houſe, that it would 
cc be juſt in the Houſe to ſuſpend them: that by the Laws of 
cc the Land, and the Precedents of Parliament, the Lords had 
c upon the very preſentation of a general Accuſation without 
cc being reduced in form, ford, © from their Houſe and 


cc committed the Earl of Strafford, and the Arch-Bithop of 
& Canterbury ; and therefore t = mult preſs, and inſiſt upon 
« the ſuſpending at leaſt of thoſe accuſed Members from be- 
c ing preſent in the Houſe, where they ſtood impeach'd ; and 
« without this, they faid, the Army would not be ſatisfied. 
However the Houſe of Commons ſeem d {till reſolute, the 
accuſed Members themſelves, who belt knew their temper, 
thought it ſafer for them to retire, and by forbearing to appear 
in the Houſe, to allay the heat of the preſent Contelt 

Uros this fo palpable Declenſion of Spirit in the Houſe, 
the Army ſeem'd much quieter, and reſoly'd to fet other A- 
gents on their work, that they might not appear too buſy and 


active in their own concernment. It is very true that the The remper 


City, upon whoſe influence the Parliament much depended, / he city 


appear'd now entirely Presbyterian; the Court of Aldermen, bw of 


their Militia 


rit ; the Militia of the City was committed to Commiſſioners ar chi; time. 


and Common Council, conſiſted chicfly of Men of that Spi- 
carefully and factiouſly choſen of that Party; all thoſe of an- 


other temper having been put out of thoſe Truſts, at or about 


the time that the King was deliver'd up by the Scots, when the 


Officers of the Army were content that the Presbyterians 


ſhould believe, that the whole of the Kingdom was in 
them ; and that they might what Government they 
pleas'd ; if there remain'd any Perſons in any of thoſe im- 
ployments in the City, it was by their diſſimulation, and pre- 


tending to have other Affections; moſt of thoſe who were 


notorious to be of any other Faction in Religion, had been 
put out; and liv'd as neglected and diſcountenanced Men ; 
who ſeem' d rather to depend upon the Clemency, and Indul- 
gence of the State, for their particular liberty in the exerciſe 
of that Religion they adhered to, than to have any hope or 


ambition to be again admitted into any hare, or part in the | 


_ Government : yet, after all this diſſimulation, Cromwell and 
Ireton well knew, that the multitude of inferior People were 
at their diſpoſal, and would appear in any conjuncture they 


| ſhould think convenient; and that many Aldermen and ſub- 


ſtantial Citizens were quiet, and appear'd not to contradict or 


; oppoſe the r rm” only by their directions; and would 


be ready upon their call. And now, when they ſaw thoſe 


leading 
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leading Men, who had govern'd the Parliament, proſecuted 
by the Army, and that they forbore to come to the Houſe, 
there flock'd together great Numbers of the loweſt, and moit 
inferior People, to the Parliament, with Petitions of ſeveral 
Natures, both with reference to Religion, and to the Civil 
Government; with the noiſe and clamour whereof, the Par- 
liament was ſo offended and diſturbed, that they made an 
Ordinance, „That it ſhould be Criminal to gather, and ſol- 
cc licite the Subſcriptions of hands to Petitions. But this Or- 
der ſo offended all parties, that they were compell'd, within 
two days, to revoke it, and to leave all Men to their natural 
Liberty. Whilſt this Confuſion was in the City and Parlia- 
ment, the Commiſſioners, which had been ſent to the Arm 
to treat with the Officers, had no better ſucceſs; but return'd 
with the poſitive and declared Reſolution of the Army, © That 
& Declaration ſhould be publiſh'd by the Parliament againſt 
ce the coming in of Forreign Force: for they apprehended, or 
rather were willing that the People ſhould apprehend, a new 


Combination by the Scots : © That the pay of the Army ſhould 
“ be put into a conſtant Courſe, and all Perſons who had re- 


&« ceiv'd Money, thould be called to an account: That the Mi- 
litia of Londos ſhould be pur into the hands of Perſons well 


c affected, and thoſe who had been formerly truſted : that all 


ce Perſons impriſon'd for pretended Miſdemeanours, by Order 
cc of Parliament, or their Committees, might be ſer at Li- 
ce berty; and, if upon tryal they ſhould be found Innocent, 
ce that they might have good Reparation. And they particu- 
larly mention'd John Lilburn, Overton, and other Anabaptiſts 


and Fanaticks, who had been committed by the Parliament 


for many Seditious Meetings, under pretence of Exerciſe of 


their Religion, and many inſolent Actions againſt the Go- 


vernment. Upon the report of theſe demands, the Parlia- 
ment grew more enraged; and Voted, “That the yielding to 
ce the Army in theſe particulars, would be againſt their Ho- 
ec nour, and their Intereſt, and deſtructive to their Privileges ; 
with many expreſſions againſt their preſumption, and info- 
lence: yet, when a new Rabble of Petitioners demanded, 
with loud Cries, moſt of the ſame things, they were willing 
to compound with them; and conſented, that the Militia of 


the City of London thould be put into ſuch hands as the Army 


ſhould defire. e . 
TE Militia of the City had been in the beginning of 
May, ſhortly after the King's being brought to Holmby, ſet- 
tled with the conſent, and upon the deſire, of the Common 
Council, by Ordinance of Parliament, in the hands of Com- 
miſſioners, who were generally of the Presbyterian Party, 
they who were of other inclinations being remov'd; and, as 
| e 
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and ſome of them went into the Houſe. 


quickly notice of theſe extraordinary proceedings, and the Ge- 
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is faid before, ſeem'd not diſpleaſed at their diſgrace ; and 
now; when upon the Declaration and Demands of the Ar- 
my, ſeconded by elamorous Petitions, they ſaw this Ordi- 
nance reverſed, in Fuly, without ſo much as conſulting with 
the Common Council according to cuſtom, the City was 
exceedingly ſtartled ; and faid, That if the Imperious Com- 
mand of the Army, could prevail with the Parliament to 
<« reverſe ſuch an Ordinance as that of the Militia, they had 
ce reaſon to apprehend they might as well repeal the other Or- 
ce dinances for the ſecurity of Money, or for the purchaſe of 
« Biſhops and Church Lands, or whatſoever elſe that was the 


< proper ſecurity of the Subject. And therefore they cauſed 
a Petition to be prepared in the name of the City, to be pre- 


ſented by the two Sheriffs, and gen by the Com- 

mon Council to that purpoſe. But, before they were ready, 

many thouſands, Apprentices and young Citizens, brought 
Petitions to the Parliament; in which they faid, That the 

« Command of the Militia of the City was the Birth-right of 

« the City, and belonged to them by ſeverel Charters which 

c had been confirm'd in Parliament; for defence whereof, they 

te faid they had ventur'd their Lives as far and as frankly as 

« the Army had done; and therefore, they deſir'd that the 

« Ordinance of Parliament of the fourth of May, which had 

ce paſſed with their conſent, might ſtand inviolable. They A tumultu- 
firit preſented their Petition to the Houſe of Peers, who im- os Petition 
mediately revoked their late Ordinance of Fuly, and confirm'd 4 . 
their former of May; and ient it down to the Commons for 7 f, 57% 


a ; ; thers,to both 
their conſent ; who durit not deny their concurrence, the Ap- Houſes con- 


prentices behaving themſelves ſo inſolently, that they would cerning their | 


and re the door of the Houſe of Commons to be ſhut; Militia. 


D in this manner the Ordinance was reverſed that had 
been made. at the deſire of the Army, and the other of May 
ratified and confirm'd; which was no ſooner done than the 
Parliament adjourn'd-till Friday, that they might have two or 


three days to conſider how they ſhould behave themſelves, 


and prevent the like violences hereafter. The Army had 
neral writ a very ſharp Letter to the Parliament from Bedford; Upon thi the 
in which he put them in mind, < How civilly the Army had General wriz 


cc {tance, upon preſumption that their own Authority would 1 
« have been able to have ſecured: them from any rudeneſs, : 
and violence of the People; which it was now evident it 
ce could not do, by the unparallelFd violation of all their Privi- 
© leges, on the Monday before, by a Multitude from the City, 
e which had, been encouraged by ſeveral Common * 

N « Men 


/ 


* complied with their deſire, by removing to a greater di-? . t 
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6 Men, and other Citizens in Authority; which was an Act 

* fo prodigious and horrid as mult diflolve all Government, 
« if not feverely and exemplarily chaſtiſed ; that the Army 
6“ looked upon themſelves as accountable to the Kingdom, it 
<« this unheard of outrage, by which the Peace and Settlement 
ce of the Nation, and the relief of Ireland, had been fo noto. 
« riouſly interrupted, ſhould not be {ſtrictly examined, and 
« juſtice ſpeedily done upon the Offenders. Upon Friday, to 
which both Houſes had adjourn'd, the Members came toge- 
ther, in as full Numbers as they had uſed to meet, there be- 
ing above one hundred and forty of the Houſe of Commons; 


but, after they had fare ſome time in expectation of their 
2A = Speaker, they were inform'd that he was gone out of the 
Ton oy that Morning; and they obſerv*d that Sr Heury 
The two Fane, and ſome few other Members who uſed to concur with 


Speakers, him, were likewiſe abſent. The Houſe of Peers found like- 
. e _ ; Wiſe that the Earl of Mancheſter, their Speaker, had withdrawn 
1% fo Hoy hirnſelf, together with the Earl of NorthumberlFnd, and ſome 
, with- Other Lords; but the Major part ſtil} remain'd there, full of 
drew to the Indignation againſt thoſe who were abſent, and who they all 

Army. concluded were gone to the Army. Hereupon both Houfes 
Bt Houſes Choſe new Speakers; who accepted the Office; and the Com- 
"coſe new mons preſently voted, «That the eleven Members who ſtood 
Speazers d impeach'd by the Army, and had diſcontinued coming to 
7, © the Houle, ſhould preſently appear, and take their places. 
They made an Ordinance of Parliament, by which a Com- 
mittee of ſafety was appointed to joyn with the City Militia, 

and had Authority to raife Men for the defence of the Parlia- 

ment; which they appear'd ſo vigoroully refolv'd on, that no 

Man in the Houſes, or in the City, ſeem'd to intend any thing 
elſe. The News of this rouſed up the Army, and the Ge- 

neral profectly Ent a good Party of Horſe into Windſor, and 

marched himſelf to Ux4ridge, and appointed a general Ren- 

dezvous for the whole Army uppn Hown/low Heath, within 
two days; when and where there appear'd twenty thouſand 

25 Foot and Horſe, with a Train of Artillery, and all other 

proviſions proportionable to ſuch an Army. 

Rendezvous ASSOON as the Rendezvous was appointed at Hounſlow 
of the Army Heath, at the ſame time the King removed to Hampton 
*ppoin:+4 ®* Court; which was prepared, and put into as good order for 
Heath, and bis reception, as could have been done in the beſt time. The 
ie King re- Houſe ſeem'd for ſome time to retain their Spirit and id. 
moved to and the City talked of liſting Men, and defending themſe Ves, 
Hampton and not ſuffering the Army to approach nearer to them ; but, 
when they knew the day of the Rendezvous, thoſe in both 
Houſes who had been too weak to carry any thing, and fo had 

took'd on whillt ſuch Votes were paſſed as they liked not _ 


ſ 


; 
n 
N 
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pany; but neither of the Speakers were ever look'd upon as 


clinations to the Church; and the Earl of Maxc 


away his Life. The Earl of Mancheſter, and the Earl of Way- 


ers of the Army to have near concluded with the King. For 


hands of the Army, not had any kindneſs to, or confidence 
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could not N now when their Friend the Army was ſo 
near, recover d their Spirits, and talk'd very loud; and per- 
ſwaded the reſt, «© To think in time of making their peace 
« with the Army, that could not be withſtood. And the Cit 
grew every, day more appalled, irreſolute, and contounde 
one Man propoſing this, and another ſomewhat contrary to 


- 


that, like Men amazed and diſtracted. When the Army met 59h Spe 
upon Hownſfow Heath at their Rendezvous, the Speakers of = ＋* the 
both Houſes, who had privately before met with the Chief ,,;" ahbe, 
Officers of the Army, appear'd there with their Maces, and in the Army 
ſuch other Members as accompanied them; complaining to en Houn- 

the General, © That they had not freedom at Wafminſter, bur ſlow Heath. 
« were in danger of their lives by the Tumults; and appealed 

to the Army for their protection. | 


Tarts looked like a new Act of Providence to vindicate 


the Army from all reproaches, and to juſtify them in all they 


had done, as abſolutely done for the preſervation of the Par- 
lament and Kingdom. If this had been a retreat of Sr Har- 
7y Vane and ſome other diſcontented Men, who were known 
to be Independents, and Fanaticks in their opinions in Reli- 
gion, and of the Army-faction, who being no longer able to 
oppoſe the wiſdom of the Parliament, had fled to their Friends 
for protection from 2 they would have got no reputa- 
tion, nor the Army thought the better of for their Com- 


inclined to the Army; Leut ball was generally believ'd to have 
no malice towards the King, and not to be without good in- 

| Hefter, who 
was Speaker of the Houſe of Peers, was known to have all 
the prejudice imaginable againſt Cromwel!; and had formerly 
accuſed him of want of Duty to the Parliament ; and the 
other hated him above all Men, and defired to have taken 


wick, were the two Pillars of the Presbyterian Party ; and 
that they two, with the Earl of Northumberland, and ſome 
other of the Lords, and ſome of the Commons, who had ap- 
pear'd to diſapprove all the proceedings of the Army, ſhould * 
now joyn with Sr Harry June, and Appeal to the Army for 
protection, with that formality as if they had brought the 
whole Parliament with them, and had been entirely driven 
and forced away by the City, appear'd to every ſtander by 
ſo ſtupendious a thing, that it is not to this day underſtood 
otherwiſe, than that they were reſolv'd to have their particu- 
lar ſhares in the Treaty, which they believ'd the Chief Offi- 


that they never intended to put the whole power into the 


in 


7 
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in the Officers thereof, was very apparent by their carriage 
and behaviour after, as well as before; and it they had con- 


tinued together, conſidering how much the City was devoted 


to them, it is probable that the Army would not have uſed 


any force; which might have receiv'd a fatal repulſe; but that 


ſome good Compromiſe might have been made by the Inter. 
poſition of the King. But this Schiſm carried all the Reputa- 
tion and Authority to the Army, and left none in the Parlia- 
ment; for though it preſently appear'd, that the Number of 
thoſe who left the Houſes was {ſmall in compariſon of thoſe. 
who remain'd behind, and who proceeded with the ſame Vi- 
gour in declaring againſt the Army, and the City ſeem'd as re- 
olute in putting themſelves into a poſture, and preparing 
for their defence, all their Works and Fortifications being 
ſtill entire, ſo that they might have put the Army to great trou- 
ble if they had ſteadily purſued their Reſolutions (which they 


did not yet ſeem in any degree to decline) yet this rent made 


all the accuſed Members, who were the Men of parts, and 
reputation to conduct their Counſels, to withdraw themſelves 
upon the aſtoniſhment ; ſome concealing themſelves, till they 
had opportunity to make their Peace, and others withdraw- 
ing and tranſporting themſelves beyond the Seas, whereof 
Stapleton died at Calais aſſoon as he Landed; and was denied 
Burial, upon imagination that he had died of the Plague : 
others remain*d a long time beyond the Seas; and, though 
they long after return'd, never were receiv'd into any trult in 
thoſe times, nor in truth concurr'd, or acted in the publick 
AS but retired to their own Eſtates, and liv'd very pri- 
vately. 1 

T 6 E Chief Officers of the Army receiv'd the two Speakers, 
and the Members who accompanied them, as ſo many An- 
gels ſent from Heaven for their good; paid them all the re- 
bog imaginable, and profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to them, as to 
the Parliament of Exgland; and declar'd “ That they would 
cc re-eſtabliſh them in their full power, or periſh in the attempt; 
took very particular care for their accomodations, before 
the. General; and afſign'd a Guard to wait upon them for 
their ſecurity ; acquainted them with all their conſultations; 


and would not preſume to reſolve any thing without their ap- 


probation, and they had too much modeſty to think they 


could do amiſs, who had profper'd ſo much in all their under- 
_ takings. No time was loſt in purſuing their Reſolution to 


eſtabliſh the Parliament again at Weſtminſter; and finding that 
the reſt of the Members continued {till to fit there with the 
ſame Formality, and that the City did not abate any of their 
Spirit, they ſeem'd to make a halt, and to remain quiet, in 


expectation of a better underſtanding between them, upon the 


Meſſages 
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be Rebellion, &c. 65 
Meſſages they every day ſent to the Lord Mayor, and Alder- 
men, and Common Council (for of thoſe at leer they 
took no notice) and Quarter d their Army about Brentford, 
and Hounſlow, Twittenbam, and the adjacent Villages, without 
reſtraining any Proviſions, which every day. according to cu- 
ſtom were carried to London, or doing the leaſt Action that 
might diſoblige, or diſpleaſe the City; the Army being in 
truth under ſo excellent diſcipline, that no body could com- 
plain of any damage ſuſtain d 2 or any provocation by 
word or deed. However, in this calm, they ſent over Colo- 
nel Rainsborougb with a Brigade of Horſe and Foot, and Can- 
non, at Hampton Court, to poſſeſs Southwark, and thoſe works 
which ſecured that end of Londons Bridge; which he did with 
ſo little Noiſe, that in one Night's March, he found himſelf 
Maſter without or Fee dn not only of the Burrough of 
Southwark, but the Works and Forts which were to de- 
tend it; the Soldiers within, ſhaking hands with thoſe with- 
out, and refuſing to obey their Officers which were to Com- 
mand them: So that the City, without knowing that any ſuch 
thing was in agitation, found in the Morning that all that 
Avenue to the Town was poſſeſſed by the Enemy; whom 
they were providing to reſiſt on the other ſide, being as confi- 
dent of this that they had loſt, as of any Gate of the City. 
Tais ſtruck them dead; and put an end to all their Con- 
ſultation for defence; and * other thoughts into their heads, 
how they might pacify thoſe whom they had ſo much offend- 
ed, and provoked; and how they might preſerve their City 
from Plunder, and the fury of an enraged Army. They who 
had ever been of the Army party, and of late had ſhut them- 
ſelves up, and not dared to walk the Streets for fear of the 
People, came now confidently amongſt them, and mingled in 
their Councils; declared,“ That the King and the Army were 
now agreed in all particulars, and that both Houſes were 
ce now with the Army, and had preſented themſelves to the 
« King; ſo that to oppoſe the Army would be to oppoſe the 
« King and Parliament, and to incenſe them as much as the 
«© Army. Upon ſuch. confident diſcourſes and inſinuations 
from thoſe with whom they would not have converſed, or 
given the leaſt credit to, three days before, or rather upon the 
confuſion and general diſtraction they were in, they ſent 
Aldermen and fox 


Commoners to the General; who lamented The Cry 
and complain d, That the City ſhould be ſuſpected, that had 4 ſix. Ac. 
« never acted any thing againſt the Parliament; and there- —_ 7. 
« fore, they deſired him to forbear doing any thing that might 44 ſubmiti. 
« be the occaſion of a new War. But the general little con- 

hder'd this Meſſage, and gave leſs countenance to the Meſſen- 

gers; but continued his flow marches towards the City: 

Vol. III. Part 1. 3 where- 
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66 The Hiſtory | | Book X. 
whereupon they ſent an humble Meſſage to him, That ſince 
cc they underſtood that the reaſon of his march ſo near Landon 
ce as to reſtore, and ſettle the Members (the Lords and Com- 
& mons ) of Parliament to the Liberty and Privilege of ſitting 
& ſecurely in their ſeveral Houſes (to which the City would 
cc contribute all their power, and ſervice) they prayed him, 
cc with all ſubmiſſion, that he would be pleaſed to ſend ſuch a 
« Guard of Horſe and Foot as he thought to be ſufficient for 
cc that purpoſe; and that the Ports and all Paſſages ſhould be 
ce open to them; and they ſhould do any thing elſe that his 
cc excellency would Command. To which, he made no other 
Anſwer but © That he would have all the Forts of the Weſt 
ce fide of the City to be deliver'd immediately to him; thoſe 
of the other ſide being already, as is faid, in the hands of 
Rainsborough and his other Officers. The Common Coun- 
Cil, that fate Day and Night, upon the receipt of this Meflage, 
without any pauſe return'd “ That they would humbly ſub- 
< mit to his Command ; and that now, under Almighty God, 
< they did rely only upon his Excellency's honourable Word 


ce for their protection, and ſecurity. ' And ſo they cauſed their 


Militia to be forthwith drawn off from the Line, as well as 
out of the Forts, with all their Cannon and Ordinance; and 
AS General appointed a better Guard to both. At Hyde-Park 
the Mayor and Aldermen met him, and humbly congratulated 
His arrival; and beſought him «© To excuſe what they had, 
< out of their good meaning and deſire of Peace, done amiſs; 
and as a Teſtimony of their AﬀeCtion and Duty, the Mayor, 


on the behalf of rhe City, preſented a great gold Cup to the 


General; which he ſullenly refus'd to receive, and, with very 
— little Ceremony, diſmiſſed them. | 
The Genera! H E himſelf waited upon the two Speakers, and conducted 
conducts the them, and their Members to the ſeveral Houſes, where the 
0e 52477! other Members were then ſitting: even in the Inſtant when 
Members to the Revolters, as they had called them, enter'd into the Houſes, 
their ſeveral the old Speakers, aſſumed their places again, and enter'd upon 


ibuſ:s of their buſineſs as if there had been no ſeparation. The firſt 


Taliament. thing they did, was calling in the General into both Houſes, 


and making him a large acknowledgment in the name of 
each Houſe, of the great favours he had done to therp ; they 
thanked him * For the Protection he had given to their Per- 
ce ſons, and his Vindication of the Priviledges of Parliament. 
Then they voted “ All that had been done by themſelves in 
e going to the Army, and in reſiding there, and all that had 
« been done by the Army, to be well and lawfully done; as, 
ſome time after, they alſo voted, That all that had been done 
* in the Houſes ſince their departure, was againſt Law, and 
&« Priviledge of Parliament, invalid and void: Then they ad- 

| 8 « journ'd 
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Parliament, undertook fo 


journ'd to the next day, without queſtioning or puniſhing any 


Member who had acted there. 


67 


Tux Army of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, marched the Tve Arm 
next day through the 8 ( which, upon the deſire of the marches 


ſand Pounds for the payment of the Army) without the leaſt 


with to fupp'y an hundred thou» % % 


City, an 
Quarter 


diſorder, or doing the leaſt damage to any Perſon, or giving about it. 


any diſreſpective word to any Man: by which they attained 
the reputation of being in excellent Diſcipline, and that both 
Officers and Soldiers were Men of extroardinary temper and 
ſobriety. - So they marched over Londos Bridge into Soutb- 


wart, and to thoſe Quarters to which they were aſlign'd; 
: — d in Weſtminſter, the Strand, 


ſome Regiments were 
and Hollorn, under pretence of being a Guard to the Parlia- 
ment, but intended as a Guard upon the City. The General's 
head Quarters were at * „and the reſt of the Army 
uarter d between Hampton Court and Landon, that the King 
might be well look d to; and the Council of s, and Agi- 
tators, ſate conſtantly, and formally, at Fulham, and Put 
to provide that no other ſettlement ſhould be made for t 
Government of the Kingdom than what they ſhould well ap- 
prove. | 


W H1LsT theſe things were thus agitated between the Ar- N. Xing at 


my and the Parliament and the City, the King enjoyed him- Hampton 
ſelf at Hampton Court, much more to his content than he %%. 


had of late; the reſpects of the Chief Officers of the Army 
ſeeming much greater than they had been; cromuell him- 
ſelf came oftner to him, and had longer conferences with 
him; talked with more openneſs to Mr Aſuburnbam than he 
had done, and appear'd more chearful. Perſons of all condi- 
tions repaired to his Majeſty of thoſe who had ſerv'd him; 
with whom he conferr'd without reſervation; and the Citi- 
zens flocked thither as they had uſed to do at the end of a 
Progreſs, when the King had been ſome Months abſent from 
London : bat that which pleaſed his Majeſty moſt, was, that 
his Children were permitted to come to him, in whom he 
took great delight. They were all at the Earl of Northumber- 
land's Houle, at Sion, from the time the King came to Hamp- 
ton Court, and had liberty to attend his Majeſty when 
pleaſed ; ſo that ſometimes he ſent for them to come to Hamp - 


' Ton Court, and ſometimes he went to them to Sion; which 2 
gave him great ſatisfaction. 


in this converſation, as if his Majeſty had foreſeen all that 


pol, he took great care to inſtruct his Children how to 
e 


King's , 


diſcourſe and 


n / 
converſation 


befel him afterwards, and which at that time ſure he did not ow Fae 


that were in 


dehave themſelves if the worſt ſhould befall him that the worſt 5h. Parlia- 
of his Enemies did contrive, or wiſh; and & That they ſhould men's 
* 2 & preſerve oer. 
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Tus Duke of Glocefter was very young , being at that 
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ce preſerve unſhaken their Affection and Duty to the Prince 
cc their Brother. The Duke of York was then about fourteen 
years of Age; and fo capable of any information or inſtru- 
ction the King thought fit to give him. His Majelty told 
him, „ That he looked upon himſelt as in the hands and diſ- 
ce poſal of the Army, and that the Parliament had no more 
cc power to do him good or harm, than as the Army ſhould 


< direct or permit; and that he knew not, in all this time he 
had been with them, what he might promiſe himſelf from 
< thoſe Officers of the Army at whole devotion it was: that 


che hoped well, yet with much doubt and fear; and there- 
<fore he gave him this general direction, and command, 
< that if there appear d any ſuch alteration in the affection of 
ce the Army, that they reſtrain'd him from the liberty he then 
cc enjoy d of ſeeing his Children, or ſuffer d not his Friends to 
Ereſort to him with that freedom that they enjoyed at pre- 
«ſent, he might conclude they would {ſhortly uſe him worſe, 
< and that he ſhould not be long out of a Priſon; and there- 
< fore that from the time he diſcover d ſuch an alteration, he 
cc ſhould bethink himſelf how he might make an eſcape out 
<of their Power, and Tranſport himſelf beyond rhe Seas. 
The place he recommended to him, was Holland; where he 
preſum'd his Siſter would receive him very kindly, and that 


the Prince of Orange her Husband would be well pleaſed with 


it, though, poſlibly, the States might- reſtrain him from ma- 
king thoſe * of his Affection, his own inclination 
rompted him to. He wiſhed him to think always of this, as 


à thing poſſible to fall out, and fo ſpake frequently to him of 


it, and of the circumſtances and cautions which were neceſ- 
ſary to attend it. | | 

HE Princeſs Elizabeth was not above a year or two 
younger than the Duke, a e excellent Parts, great Ob- 
ſervation, and an early Underſtanding; which the King dif- 
cern'd, by the Account ſhe gave him both of Things and Per- 
ſons, upon the experience ſhe had had of both. His Majeſty 
enjoyn'd her, Upon the worſt that could befal him, never 
«tro be diſpoſed of in Marriage without the conſent and ap- 
4 51 mig of the Queen her Mother, and the Prince her 
ce Brother; and always to perform all Duty and Obedience to 
cc both thoſe; and to Obey the Queen in all things, except in 
« matter of Religion; in which he commanded her, upon his 
c Bleſſing, never to hearken or conſent to her; but to conti- 
ce nue firm in the Religion the had been Inſtructed and Edu- 


c cated in, what diſcountenance and ruin ſoever might be- 


fall the poor Church, at that time under fo ſevere Profe- 
« cution. FE TO TEAR 


time 
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time not above ſeven years old, and ſo might well be thought 
— 2 of retaining that advice and injunction, which in 
truth ever after made ſo deep impreſſion in him. Aſter he 
had given him all the advice he thought convenient in the 


matter of Religion, and commanded him poſitively, Never 


ce to be perſwaded or threaten d out of the Religion of the 
ce Church, in which he hoped he would be well Inſtructed, 
cc and for the Purity and Integrity whereof he bid him re- 
c member that he had his Father's Teſtimony, and Authority; 
his Majeſty told him, «That his Infancy, and the Tenderne 

c of his years, might perſwade ſome Men to hope and believe, 


& that he might be made an Inſtrument, and Property, to ad- 


<« yance their wicked deſigns; and if they ſhould take away 
c his Life, they might, poſſibly, the better to attain their own 
< ends make him King; that under him, whilſt his Age 
« would not permit him to Judge, and Act for himſelf, they 
c might remove many obſtructions which lay in their way; 


* and form and unite their Councils; and then they would 


<« deſtroy Him too. But he commanded him, upon his Bleſs- 


«ing, never to forget what he ſaid to him upon this occa- 


ce ſion, nor to accept, or ſuffer himſelf to be made King, 
« whilſt either of his Eid 

World ſoever they ſhould be: that he ſhould remember 
c that the Prince his Brother was to ſucceed him by the Laws 
* of God and Man; and, if he ſhould miſcarry, that the Duke 


(of Tork was to ſucceed in the fame Right; and therefore that 


«he ſhould be ſure never to be made uſe of to interrupt, or 


95 


er Brothers liv'd, in what part of the 


© diſturb either of their Rights; which would in the end turn 


to his own deſtruction. And this diſcourſe the King reite- 


rated to him, as often as he had liberty to fee him, with all 


the earpeltneſs, and paſſion he could expreſs; which was ſo 
fixed in his Memory that he never forgot it. And many 
years after, when he was ſent out of Exg/and, he made the 


full relation of all the particulars to Me, with that commo- 


tion of Spirit, that it appear d to be deeply rooted in him; and 
made uſe of one part of it very ſeaſonably afterwards, where 


there was more than an ordinary attempt made to have per- 


verted him in his Religion, to perſwade him to become 


Roman Catholick for the advancement of his Fortune. 
Ix this manner, and with theſe kind of reflections, the 


King made uſe of the Liberty he enjoy d; and conſider' d as 
well, what remedies to apply to the worſt that could fall 
out, as to Careſs the Officers of the Army in order to the im- 


provement of his Condition; of which he was not yet in de- 
ſpair; the Chief Officers, and all the Heads of that Party, 
looking upon it as their wiſeſt Policy to cheriſh the King's 


hopes by the Liberty they gave him, and by a very flowing 
EY e * Courteſy 
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Courteſy towards all who had been of his ay ; Whoſe ex- 
pectation, and good word, and teſtimony, they found did 

them much both in the City and the Country. 
Ar this time the Lord Capel,” whom We left in 750255 
hearing of the difference between the Parliament and the Ar- 
my, left his two Friends there; and made a Journey to Paris 
to the Prince, that he might receive his Highneſs's approba- 
tion of his going for Eng/and; which be very willingly gave; 
well knowing that he would improve all opportunities, with 
great diligence, for the King his'Father's Service: and then 
that Lord Tranſported himſelf into Zealand, his Friends hav- 
ing adviſed him to be in thoſe parts before they endeavour'd 
to procure a Paſs for him; which they eaſily did, aſſoon as 
he came thither; and ſo he had liberty to remain at his own 
Houſe in the Country, where he was exceedingly belov'd, 
The Lord and hated no where. And in this general and illimited in- 
conn Kine dulgence, he took the opportunity to wait upon the King at 
2 — 2 Hampton Court; and gave him a particular Account of all 
ron Cour: That paſſed at Jerſey, before the Prince's remove from thence, 
, Fom Jerſey. and of the reaſons which induced thoſe of the Council to re- 
9 pn {till there, and of many other particulars, of which his 
Majeſty had never before been throughly inform'd, and which 
2 it out of any bodies power to do the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer any ill Offices: and from thence the King writ, 
with his own hand, a very gracious and kind Letter to the 
„ Sus. Chancellor at Fer/ey ; full of hope « That he ſhould conclude 
farce of the ® ſuch 2 Treaty with the Army and Parliament that he ſhould 
King's Ler- ce ſhortly draw him, and ſome other of his Friends, to him. 
ſia e He thanked him “ For undertaking the work he Was = 3 
the Exche- and told him, he ſhould & ſpeedily to receive fome 
quer. „ contribution from him towards it; and, within a very ſhort 
- time afterwards, he ſent to him his own Memorials (or thoſe 
which by his Command had been kept, and were peruſed, 
and corrected eee ) of all that had paſſed from the time 
be had left his Majeſty at Oxford, when he waited upon the 
Prince into the Weſt, to the very day that the King left Ox- 


— to go to the Scots; out of which Memorials, as hath been 
aid before, the moſt important 5,0 in the Years. 16 


and 1645, are faithfully collected. o the Lord Capel, his 
Majeſty imparted all his Hopes and all his Fears; and what 
great Overtures the Scots had again made to him; and «That 
he did really believe that it could not be long before there 

< would be a War between the two Nations; in which the 

<« Scots prone themſelves an univerſal concurrence from all 

* the Presbyterians in Exglaud; and that, in ſuch a'conjun- 
C ture, he wiſhed that his own Party would put themſelves in 

- < Arms, without which he could not expeth great benefit ol 
| ö * 
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ce the ſucceſs. of the other: And therefore deſir d Capel cc to 
<« watch ſuch a conjuncture, and draw his Friends together; 
 which-he; promiſed to do effectually; and did, very pun- 
ctually, afterwards, to the loſs of his own Life. Then the King 
enjoyn d him “ To write to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ec chat whenever the QUEEN, or Prince, ſhould require him to 
ec come to them, he ſhould not fail to yield Obedience to 
cc their Command; and himielf writ to the 9 5 » < that 
« when ever the Seaſon ſhould be ripe for the Prince to en- 
ce gage himſelf in any Action, ſhe ſhould not fail to ſend for 
ce rhe Chancellor of the Exchequer to wait upon him in ir. 
And many things were then adjuſted, upon the foreſight of 
future contingencies, which were afterwards thought fit to be 
Tas Marquis of Ormond had, by ſpecial Command and 
Order from the King whilſt he was with the Scots. at New- 
Caſtle, deliver d up the City of Dublin to the Parliament, af - 
ter the Ir:/> had ſo infamoully broken the Peace they had made 
with the King, and brought their whole Army before Dublin 
to beliege it; by which be was reduced to thoſe ſtreights, 
that he had no other election than to deliver it to the Iriſß, 
or to the Parliament; of which his Majeſty being informd. 
determin d, he ſhould give it to the Parliament; which he — 
did, with full Conditions for all thoſe who had ſerv'd his 
Majeſty; and ſo Tranſported himſelf into England, and, from 
Landon, preſented himſelf to the King at Hampton Court; The Marquis 
who receiv'd him with extraordinary Grace, as a Perſon who f Ormond 
had ſervd him with great Zeal and Fidelity, and with the 8 
| oft univerſal Teſtimony, of all good Men that any Man King re 
could receive. He uſed leſs Application to the Parliament Hampton 
and, Army than other Men, relying upon the Articles the Par- Cour: : 
liament had fign'd to him; by which he had liberty to ſtay ſo 
many Months in Exgland, and at the end thereof to Tranſ- 
port himſelf into the parts beyond the Seas, if in the mean 
time he made no compoſition with the Parliament: which he 
never intended to do; and though he knew well that there | 
were many jealous Eyes upon him, he repair'd frequently to N 
preſent his Duty to the King; who was exceedingly pleaſed 
to confer with him, and to find that he was reſolv'd to under- 
take any Enterpriſe that might Advance his Service; which 
the King himſelf, and moſt other men who wiſh'd well to it, 
did at that time believe to be in no deſperate Condition. 
And no Men were fuller of profeſſions of Bur „ and a Reſo- Audscotiſn 
lution to run all hazards, than the Scotiſb . commiſ- 
who, from the time they had deliver'd up the King, reſided ne. 
at Londas with their uſual Confidence, and loudly complain d 
of che preſumption of the in ſeiſing upon the Perſon . | 
| "S | 
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the King, inſinuated themſelves to all thoſe who were thought 
to be moſt conſtant, and inſeparable from the Intereſt of the 
Crown, with paſſionate undertaking that their whole Nation 
would be united, to a Man, in any Enterpriſe for his Seryice. 
And now, from the time his Majeſty came to Hampton Court 
they came to him with as much preſumption as if they bad 
carried him to Edenboroughb; which was the more notorious, 
and was thought to ſignify the more, becauſe their Perſons 
were known to be moſt odious to all the great Officers in the 
Army, and to thoſe who now govern'd in the Parliament. 
ere the foundation of that engagement was laid, which” was 
endeavour'd to be perform'd the next year enſuing, and which 
the Scots themſelves then communicated to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, the Lord Capel, and other truſty Perſons ; as if there 
was nothing elſe intended init than a full vindication of all 
his Majeſty's Rights and Intereſt. | e a 
WEN the Army had thus ſubdued all oppoſitions, and the 
arliament and they ſeem'd all of a piece, and the refracto 
umours of the City ſeem'd to be ſuppreſs d, and totally 
The Army tamed; the Army ſeem'd leſs regardful of the King than they 
e:2in- 705 bad been; the Chief Officers came rarely to Hampton Court, 
ful be Nor had they the ſame countenances towards Aſbburnbam, and 
King, Berkley, as they uſed to have; they were not at ſeiſürę to 
PEN ſpeak with them, and when cy did, ask'd captious * 
ions, and gave Anſwers themſelves of no ſignification. 
Agitators, and Council of Officers, ſent ſome Propoſitions to 
the King, as ruinous to the Church, and deſtructive to the 
egal Power, as had been yet made by the Parliament ; an 
n ſome reſpects, much worſe, and more diſhonourable ; an 
Aid, & If his Majeſty would conſent thereunto, they would 
<« apply themſelves to the Parliament, and do the beſt they 
cc could to perſwade them to be of the fame opinion. But his 
| Majeſty rejected them with more than uſual indignation, not 
* without ſome reproaches upon the Officers, for having de- 
Juded him, and having prevail'd in all their own deſigns, by 
| making the World beheve that they intended his Majeſty's 
Reſtoration and Settlement, upon better Conditions than the 
Parliament was willing to admit. By this manner of reſent- 
ment, the Army took it ſelf to be diſobliged, and uſed anqther 
Language in their diſcourſe of the King than they had, for 
| ' ſome Months, done; and ſuch Officers who had formerly 
\ Tſerv'd the King, and had been civilly treatechand ſhelter'd in 
the Quarters of the Army, were now driven from thence. 
They who had been kind to them, withdrew themſelves 
from their n ; and the Sequeſtrations of all the 
Eſtates of the Cavaliers, which had been intermitted, were 
revived with as much rigour as ever had been before 2 
W an 
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| and the declared Delinquents rack d to as high compoſitions ; 


73 


which if they reſuſed. to make, their whole Eſtates were | 


taken from them, and their Perſons expoſed: to affronts, and 
inſecurity; but this was — to the prevalence of the 
Presbyterian humour in the Parliament againſt the judgment 
of the Army: and it is very true, that though the Parliament 
was ſo far ſubdued, that it no more found fault with what the 
Army did, nor complain'd that it meddled in determining 
what Settlement ſhould be made in the Government, yet, in 
all their own' Acts and Proceedings, they proſecuted a Prei- 
byterian Settlement as earneſtly as they could. The Cove- 
nant was preſſed in all places, and the 
Sets, which begun to abound, were 
and diſcountenanced ; which the Army liked not, as a viola- 
tion of the Liberty ol tender Conſciences; which, they pre- 
tended, was as much the Original of the Quarrel, as any other 
Grievance whatſoe ver. . 


k 


2 


Ix this year, 1647, they had — 4 Viſitation af the Uni- We Univer- 
1 


verlity of Oxford; which they finiſh'd_not till. the next year; 


0 


in which the Earl of Pembrote had been contented to be im- 


J 
rd 


ploy'd as Chancellor of the Univerſity, who had taken an liament. 


ch to defend the Rights and Privileges of the Univerſity; 
notwithſtanding which, out of the extreme weakneſs of his 
Underſtanding, and the miſerable complyance of his Nature, 
he ſuffer' d himſelf to be made a Property in joyning with 
Brent, Prys, and ſome Committee Men, and Presbyterian 
Miniſters, as Commiſſioners for the Parliament to reform the 
Diſcipline, and Erroneous Doctrine of that Famous Univer- 
_ the Rule of the Covenant; which was the Standard 

3 


ens Learning, and ability to govern; all Perſons of 


what cn being required to ſubſcribe that Teſt; 
which the w 

— to, that they met in their Convocation, and, to their 
eternal Renoun (being at the ſame time under a ſtrict and 


Body of the Univerſity was ſo far from ſub- 18 
edſon 4 
gainſt che 


Covenant 


ſtrong Garriſon, put over them by the Parliament; the King 5% d in 


in Priſon; and all their hopes deſperate) paſſed a publick A 


Cl onvocation | 
and Declaration againſt the Covenant, with ſuch invincible * 1h time. 


Arguments of the Illegality, Wickedneſs, and Perjury con- 


tain'd in it, that no of the contrary Opinion, nor the 


Aſſembly of the Divines (which then fate at Weſtminſter, 
forming a new Catechiſm, and 'Scheme of” Religion ) ever 
ventur'd to make any Anſwer to it; nor is it indeed to be 
anſwer'd, but muſt remain to the World's end, as a Monu- 
- ment of the Learning, Courage, 
place, againſt the higheſt Malice and Tyranny that was ever 
exerciſed in, or over an 

Commiſſioners only. anſh 


erd by Expelling all thoſe 2 


and Loyalty, of that excellent 


Nation; and which thoſe Famous 


of Ox- 
viſited 
by the Par- 
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fuſed to ſubmit to their Juriſdiction, or to take the Covenant; 
which was, upon the matter, the whole Univerſity; ſcarce 
one Governour and Maſter of College or Hall, and an incre- 
dible ſmall Number of the Fellows, or Scholars, ſubmitting 
to either; whereupon that deſolation being made, they placed 
in their rooms, the moſt notorious Factious Presbyterians, in 
the Government of the ſeveral Colleges or Halls; and ſuch 
other of the ſame Leven in the Fellowihips, and Scholars 
places, of thoſe: whom they had Expelled, without any regard 
to the Statutes of the ſeveral Founders, and the Incapacities of 
the Perſons that were put in. The Omnipotence of an Ordi- 
nance of Parliament, confirm'd all that was this way done; 
and there was no farther contending againſt it. , 

Ir might reaſonably be concluded that this wild and bar- 
barous depopulation, would even extirpate all that Learning, 


| Religion and Loyalty, which had fo eminently flourithed 


there; and that the ſucceeding ill Husbandry, and unskilful 
Cultivation, would have made it fruitful only in Ignorance, 
Prophanation, Atheiſm, and Rebellion ; but, by God's won- 
derful Bleſſing, the goodneſs and richneſs of that Soil could 
not be made barren by all that ſtupidity and negligence. It 
choaked the. Weeds, and would not ſuffer the + 00g | 
Seeds, which were ſown with induſtry enough, to ſpring up; 
hut after ſeveral Tyrannical Governments, mutually ſucceed- 


ing each other, and with the ſame malice and perverſneſs en- 


deavouring to extinguiſh all good Literature and Allegiance, 
it yielded a Harveſt of extraordinary good and ſound Know- 
ledge in all parts of Learning; and many who were wickedly 
introduced, applied themſelves to the Study of good Learn- 
ing, and the practice of Virtue; and had inclination to that 
Duty and Obedience they had never been taught; ſo that when 
it pleaſed God to bring King Charles the Second back to his 
Throne, he found that Univerſity (not to undervalue the 
other, which had nobly likewiſe rejected the ill infuſions 
which had been induſtriouſly pour'd into it) abounding in 


excellent Learning, and devoted to Duty and Obedience, lit- | : 
tle inferior to what it was before its deſolation; which was a 6 


lively inſtance of God's Mercy, and purpoſe, for ever fo to 
provide for his Church, that the Gates of Hell ſhall never 
prevail againſt it; which were never open'd wider, nor with 


more Malice, than in that time. | 
THESE violent Proceedings in all places, blaſted all the 


_ King's hopes, and put an end to all the reſt and quiet he had 
for ſome time enjoyed; nor cquld he deviſe any remedy. He 
was weary of depending u the Army, but neither knew 
how to get from them, nor whither elle to reſort for help. 

Guards which were aſlign'd to on 


The Officers of thoſe 
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his Perſon, and who had behaved themſelves with good Man- 
ners, and Duty towards him, and very civilly. towards thoſe 
of his Party who had” ufed to wait upon hs 94 5 begun 
now to murmur at ſo great reſort to him, and t6 uſe many, 
who came, rudely; and not to ſuffer them to go into the 
Room where the Kin was; or, which was worſe, put them 
out hen they were there ; and when his Majeſty ſeem d to 
take notice and be troubled at it, they appear'd not to be con- 
cern'd, nor anſwer d him with that Duty they had uſed to do. 
They affronted the Srerſb Commiſſioners very notably, and 
would not ſuffer them to ſpeak with the King; which cauſed 


14 N 7 
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obſtruction for the future, but procured no ſatisfaction for the 
injury they had receiv d, nor made the fame Officers more 
civil towards their Perſons. Abburubam, and Berkley, re- 
ceivd many Advertiſements from ſome Officers with whom 


they had moſt converſed, and who would have been glad that 


the King might have been reſtored by the Army for the Pre- 
ferments which they expected might fall to their ſhare, © That 
cc Cromwell, and Ireton refolv'd never to truſt the King, or to 
« do any thing towards his Reſtoration ; and they two ſteer d 
the whole Body; and therefore it was adviſed, . That ſome 
4 way a, be found to remove his Majeſty out of their 
«hand. Major Huntington, one of the beſt Officers they h 
= 2nd Major to Cromwelf's own Regiment of Horfe, upon who 
be rely d in an Enterpriſe of importance more than upon 
| any Man, had been imploy'd by him to the King, to fa 
thoſe things from him which had given the _ the moſt 
confidence, and was much more than he had ever ſai 
- burnham ; and the Major did really believe that he had meant 
all he faid, and the King had a good opinion of the Integrity 
of the Major, upon the Teſtimony he had receiv'd from 
ſome he knew' had no mind to deceive his Majeſty; and the 
Man merited the Teſtimony they gave him. He, when he 
obſerv'd Cromwell to grow colder in his Expreſſions for the 
King than he had D expoſtulated with him in 
very {harp terms, for © Abuſing him, and making him the 
« Inſtrument to couzen the King; and, though the other en- 
_ deavour'd to perſwade him that all ſhould be well, he in- 
forny'd his Majeſty of all he had obſerv'd; and told him, That 
< Cromwell was a Villain, and would deſtroy him if he were 
not prevented; and, in a ſhort time after, he gave up his 
Commiſſion, and would ſerve no longer in the Army. Crom- 
well himſelf expoſtulated with M Aſoburnbam, and complain d 
That the King could not be truſted; and that he had no af- 


wk 1 
„ ͤ v 
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ce and of all the Officers; that he had Intrigues in the Par- 
9 : | | | “ ljament, 


an expoltulation from the Parliament; which removed the 


d to Aι 


ve fection or confidence in the Army, but was jealous of them, 
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te liament, and Treaties with the Presbyterians of the City, 
ce to raiſe new Troubles; that he had a Treaty concluded with 
<« the Scotiſb Commiſſioners to engage the Nation again in 
blood; and therefore he would not be anſwerable if anything 
te fell out amiſs, and contrary to expectation; and that was the 
reaſon, belides the old Animolity, that had drawn on the 
Affront, which the Commiſſioners had . of. What 
that Treaty was, and what it produced, will be mention d in 
a more proper place. 


TheLevellers TRERE Was at this time a new Faction grown up in the 


grew up in 
the Army. 


} 


from whence he ſhould not ealily explicate himſelf; an 


Army, which were either by their own denomination, or with 
their own conſent, called Levellers; who ſpoke inſolently and 


| confidently againſt the King and Parliament, and the great 


Officers of the Army; and profeſſed as great Malice againſt 
all the Lords, as againſt the King ; declared That all 
degrees of Men ſhould be levelled, and an equality ſhould 
<« be eſtabliſlyd, both in Titles and Eſtates, throughout the 
« Kingdoms. Whether the railing this Spirit was a piece ot 
CromwelP's ordinary Witchcraft, in order to ſome of his deſigns, 
or whether it grew amongſt thoſe Tares which had been 
ſowed in that confuſion, certain it is, it gave him real trouble 
at laſt (which muſt be ſet down hereafter) but the preſent uſe 
he made of it was, that, upon the licentious diſcourſe. of that 


kind, which ſome Soldiers upon the Guard uſually made, the 


Guard upon the King's Perſon was doubled; a reſtraint put 
upon the great reſort of People who came to ſee the King ; and 
pretended to be for his ſecurity, and to prevent any Vio- 
lence that 7 be attempted upon his Life; which they ſeem d 
to apprehend, and deteſt. In the mean time, they neither 
kinder'd his Majeſty from riding abroad to take the Air, not 
from doing any thing he had a mind to, nor reſtrain d thoſe 
who waited upon him in his Bed-Chamber, nor his Chaplains 
from performing their Functions; though towards all theſe . 
there was leſs cn exerciſed than had been; and the Guards 
which waited neareſt, were more rude, and made more noiſe 
at unſeaſonable hours than they had been accuſtom'd to do; 
the Captain who Commanded them, Colonel Jhaley, being 
a Man of a rough and brutal Temper, who had offer d great 
violence to his Nature, when he . to exerciſe any ci- 
vility and good Manners. The King, every day, receiv'd 
lictle Billets or Letters, ſecretly convey'd to him without any 
Name, which advertiſed him of wicked deſigns upon his Life, 


and ſome of them adviſed him to make an Eſcape, and repair 


ſecretly into the City, where he ſhould be fafe ; ſome Letters 

directing him to ſuch an Alderman's Houſe ; all which his 

Majeſty look'd upon as artifice to lead him into ſome ah | 
yet 


many 


. - 
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many who repaired to him, brought the ſame advice from ; 
Men of 1 lincerity, by what reaſon ſoever they 
TAE King found himſelf in great perplexity, from what he 
diſcern'd, and obſerv'd himſelf, as Well as what he heard from 
others; but What uſe to make of the one or the other, was 
very hard to reſolve: he did really believe that their Malice 
was at the height, and that they did deſign his Murder, but 
knew not which was a probable way to prevent it. The ma- 
king an eſcape, if it were not contrived with wonderful 
city, would expoſe him to be aſſaſſinated, by-pretended Igno- 
rance, and would be charged upon himſelt ; and if he could 
avoid their Guards, and get beyond them undiſcover d, whi- 
ther ſhould he 0? and what place would receive and defend 
him? The hope of the City ſeem'd not to him to have a foun- 
dation of reaſon; they had been too late ſubdued to recover 
Courage for ſuch an adventure; and the Army now was 
much more Maſter of it than when they deſponded. There is f 
reaſon to believe that he did reſolve to tranſport himſelf be- * 
yond the Seas, which had been no hard matter to have brought 3 
do paſs, but with whom he conſulted for the way of doing it, 7 | Ef 
is not to this day diſcover'd; they who were inſtrumental in 
his remove, pretending to know nothing of the Reſolution, 
or Counſel. But, one morning, being the eleventh of No- Th King 
vember, the King having, the night before, pretended ſome pes Form 
 Indiſpolition, and that he would go to his reſt, they who went f Nov, 
into his Camber, found that he was not there, nor had been 11 
in his Bed that Night. There were two or three Letters found | 
upon his Table, writ all with his own hand, one to the Par- 
liament, another to the General; in which he declared “ The 1 : 
_ Ereaſon of his remove to be, an apprehenſion that ſome de- # 
4 ſperate Perſons had a deſign to Aſſaſſinate him; and there- 
© fore he had withdrawn himſelt with a purpoſe of remaining 
* concealed, until the Parliament had agreed upon ſuch Pro- | g 
© poſitions as ſhould be fit for him to conſent to; and he | 


< would then appear, and , Cn to any thing that > | 

< ſhould be for the Peace and Happineſs of the Kingdom. T 
There were diſcover'd the treading of Horſes at a Back door 

of the Garden into which his Majeſty had a paſſage out of his 

Chamber; and it is true that way he went, having appointed 

bis Horſe to be there ready at an hour, and St John Berkley, 

Aſburnham, and Legg, to wait upon him, the two laſt being 

of his Bed-Chamber: - Afb am alone ſeem'd to know 

what they were to do," the other two having receiv'd only 

Orders to attend. When they were free from the Apprehen- 

ſion of the Guards, and the Horſe 9 they rode to- 

Wards the South Weſt, and towards that part of — 5 

whic 


* 


which led to the New Foreſt. The King asked A/burnben, 
where the Ship lay ? which made the other two conclude that 
the King reſolv'd to Tranſport himſelf. After they had made 
ſome [tay in that part next the Sea, and Aſbburaham' had been 
ſome time abſent, he return'd without any news of the Ship; 
with which the King ſeem'd troubled. 1900 this diſappoint- 
ment, the King thought it beſt, for avoiding all High-ways, 
He comes io to go to Tichfield, a noble Seat of the Earl of Southampton's 
Tichfield (ho was not there) but inhabited by the old Lady his Mo- 
-" HamP- ther with a ſmall Family, which made the retreat the more 
convenient; there his Majeſty alighted, and would ſpeak 
with the Lady; to whom he made no N of Communi- 
cating himſelf, well knowing her to be a Lady of that Ho- 
nour, and Spirit, that ſhe was ſuperior to all kind of tempta- 
tion. There he refreſned himſelf, and conſulted with his 
three Servants, what he ſhould next do, ſince there was nei-⸗ 
ther Ship ready, nor could they preſume that they could re- 
main long there undiſcover d. i 
IN this Debate, the Iſle of Vigbt came to be mention d (as 
they ſay) by Aſbburabam, as a place where his Majeſty might 
ſecurely repoſe himſelf, until he thought fit to inform the Par- 
liament where he was. Colonel Hammond was Governour 
there, an Officer of the Army, and of neareſt truſt with Crom- 
well, having by his advice been Married to a Daughter of 
Fohn Hai whoſe memory he always adored ; yet, by 
ſome fatal miſtake, this Man was thought a Perſon of Ho- 
nour and Generolity enough to truſt the King's Perſon to, and 
The King Aſhburnham, and Berkley, were ſent to him with Orders, 
Su "a <« Firſt to be ſure that the Man would faithfully promiſe not to 
and Berk- deliver his Majeſty up though the Parliament or Army 
ley ro col. ſhould require him, but to give him his Liberty to ſhift for 
Hammond cc himſelf, if he were not able to defend him; and except he 
17 ieh, would make that promiſe, they ſhould not let him know 
sn ce where his Majeſty was, but ſhould return preſently to him. 
With this Commiſſion they two croſſed the Water to the Iſle 
of Wight, the King in the mean time repoung himſelf at Tich- 
Id. The next day they found Colonel Hammond; who was 
nown to them both, who had Converſation with him in the 
Army, when the King was well treated there ( and their 
Perſons had been very civilly raged of moſt of the Officers, 
who thought themſelves qualified ſufficiently for Court Pre- 
ferments) They told him, That the King was withdrawn 
Cc from the Army; of which he ſeem'd to have had no no- 
tice, and to be very much ſurpriſed with it. They then ſaid, 
That the King had ſo good an opinion of him, knowing him 
« to be a Gentleman, and for his relation to Dr Hammond 
« (whoſe Nephew he was) that he would truſt his Ni 
7 c wit 
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with him, and would from thence write to the Parliament, 
« if he would promiſe that if his Meſſage had not that effect 
& which he hoped” it would have, he would leave him to 
« himſelf to go whither he thought fit, and would not deliver 
«him to the Parliament, or pw: þ if, they ſhould require it. 
His Anſwer was, “That he would pay all the Duty and Ser- 
« yice to his Majeſty that was in his power; and, if he 3 
cc to come thither, he would receive and entertain him as 
« well as he could; but that he was an Inferior Officer, and 
« muſt obey his Superiors in whatſoever they. thought fit to 
« command him: with which when he ſaw they were not ſa- 
risfied, he asked, Where the King was? to which th 
made no other Anſwer, But that they would acquaint his 
« Majeſty with his Anſwer, and, if he were ſatisfied with it, 
cc they would return to him in. He demanded that Mr 
ec 4ſhburnham would ſtay with him, and that the other might 
«oo to the King; which Mr Aſbburnbam refuſed to do. 
AFTER ſome time ſpent in Debate, in which he made 

many expreſſions of his deſire to do any Service to his Ma- 
jeſty, they were contented that he ſhould go with them; and 
Aſpburnham ſaid, © He would conduct him to the place where 
« the King was; and ſo he, commanding three or four Ser- 77, bring 
vants or Soldiers to wait on him, they went together to Hammond 


Tichfield; and the other ſtaying below, Aſbburnbam went up to the Kings 


to the King's Chamber. When he had acquainted him wit 

all that had paſſed, and that Hammond was in the Houſe, his 

Majelty broke out in a paſſionate exclamation, and ſaid, * 0 

«ack, thou haſt undone me! with which the other falling 

into a great paſſion of weeping, offer d to go down, and to 

kill Hammond; to which his Majeſty would not conſent ; and, 

after ſome pauſing, and deliberation, ſent for him up, and en- 
deavour'd to perſwade him to make the fame promiſe, which 

had before been propoſed ; to which he made the ſame An- 

{wer he had done, but with many profeſſions of doing all the 

Offices he could for his Majeſty ; and ſeem'd to believe that 

the Army would do well for him. The King believ'd that 

there was now no poſſible way to get from him, he having Hammond 
the Command of the Country, and could call in what help he remove. the 


- 


would; and ſo went with him into the Iſle of Nigbt, and was Ning to Ca 


Lodg'd at Carisbrook-Caſtle, at firſt with all demonſtration of cite 
Reſpect and Duty. 3 9 — 

Ir never appear'd afterwards that the King was malici- The Au- 
ouſly betray d to this unhappy peregrination, by the treachery hr epi- 
and practice of thoſe he truſted ; and his A bimſelf never 2 f . 
entertain d the leaſt Jealouſy, or Suſpicion of it; yet the whole «7. 

deſigu appear'd to be ſo weakly contriv'd, the not being ſure 
of a Ship, if the Reſolution were fixed for Embarking, which 
Was 
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two, his modeſty and diffidence of himſelf never ſuffer'd him 
to contrive bold Counſels. Berkley was leſs known among 


Poſt in it being in the fartheſt Corner of the Kingdom, and not 


to reports; Ambition and Vanity were well known to be 


of his Majeſty's purpoſe what he intended to do. Another 
much credit, that when Hammond demanded that Aſbburu- 


King, which Aſbburnbam refuſed to do, Berkley did offer him- 


excuſable; and the putting the King into Hammond's hands 
ſome who ſaid, that Aſbburnbam reſolv'd that the King ſhould 


© upon the Table; in which was writ, that it would be bel: 


RO 
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was never. manifeſt, the making choice of the Iſle of 37gh:; 
and of Hammond to be truſted, ſince nothing fell out which 
was not to be reaſonably foreſeen and expected, and the 
bringing him to Ticbfield,, without the permiſſion of the King, 
if not directly contrary to it, ſeem'd to be all ſo far from a 
rational deſign and conduct, that moſt Men did believe there 
was Treaſon in the contrivance, or that his Majeſty entruſt- 
ed thoſe who were groſly impos'd upon and deceiv'd by his 
eateſt Enemies. Legg had had ſo general a Reputation of 

be Na and Fidelity to his Maſter, that he never fell under 
the Imputation or Reproach with any Man: he was a 
very punctual. and ſteady obſerver of the Orders he receiv; 
but no contriver of them, and though he had in truth a bet- 
ter Judgment and Underſtanding than either of the other 


thoſe Perſons of Hononr and 2. 5 had follow'd the 
King, being in a very private Station before the War, and his 


much ſpoken of till the end of it, when he was not beholden 
8 in him, and that he had great confidence in him- 
ſalf, and did not delight to converſe with thoſe who had not; 
but he never fell under any blemiſh of Diſloyalty, and he 
took care to publiſh that this Enterpriſe of the King's was ſo 
totally without his privity, that he was required to attend on 
Horſe- back at ſuch an hour, and had not the leaſt intimation 


particular, which was acknowledged by Hammond, did him 
bam ſhould remain with him whilſt the other went to the 


{elf to remain with him whilſt Aßbburnbam ſhould attend his 
Majeſty; ſo that the whole weight of the prejudice and re- 
roach was caſt upon Aſbburabam; who was known to have 
o great an intereſt in the Affections of his Majeſty, and ſo 
great an influence upon his Counſels and Reſolutions, that he 
could not be ignorat of any thing that moved him. 
Tk not having a Ship ready, if it were intended, was un- 


without his leave, could never be wiped out. There were 


go to the Iſle of Night, before he left Hampton Court; and 
the Lord Laxgdale often ſaid, «© That being in Mr Aſbburn. 
hams Chamber at that time, he had the curioſity, whilſt the 
C other went out of the Room, to look upon a Paper that lay 


« for 


ibe Rebellion, &c. 
« for the King to withdraw from the Army, where he was 
« in ſuch danger; and that the Ile of bt would be a good 
« tetreat, where Colonel Hammond Comminded ; who was a 
c very honeſt Man. And this was ſome days before his Ma- 
jeſty remov'd. And then it was obſerv'd, that Hammond 


himſelf lefrthe Army but two or three days before the King's 


remove, and went to the Iſle of Vigbi at a Seaſon when 
there was no viſible occaſion to draw him thither, and when 
the Agitators in the Army were at higheſt; und it was looked 
upon with the more wonder, becauſe 4/bburnham was not 

erwards calld in Queſtion for being inſtrumental in the 
King's going away, but liv'd unqueſtion'd long after in the 
ſight of the Parliament, and in converfation with ſome of rhe 
Officers of the Army who had moſt deceiv'd him; and, which 
was more cenſured than all the reſt, that after the Murder of 


81 


the King he compounded, as was reported, at an eaſy rate, 


and liv'd at eaſe, and grew rich, for many years together with- 
out interruption. | „ 's 
On the other hand, he preſerv'd his Reputation and Credit 
with the moſt eminent of the King's Party; and his remain- 
ing in Exgland was upon the Marriage of a Lady by whom 
he had a great Fortune , and many conveniencies ; which 
would have been feiſed by his leaving the Kingdom ; and he 
did ſend over to the King, and had leave to ſtay there; and 
ſomerimes ſupplied the King with conſiderable Sutns of Mo- 
ney. Aſterwards he was committed to the Tower by Crom- 
well, where he remain'd till his Death; and the King was 
known to have had, to the laſt, a clear opinion of his Aﬀe- 
ction, and Integrity; and when King charles the Second re- 
turn'd, moſt of thoſe of greateſt Reputation, as the Marquis 
of Hertford, and the Earl of Southampton, gave him a good 


Teſtimony ; yet then, the old diſcourſes were revived, and 


Major Huntington did affirm, That Mr Aſbburnham did in- 
«tend the King ſhould go to the Iſle of Vht, before he left 
« Hampton Court. Many who did not believe him to be 
corrupted, did ftill think that Cromwell and Iretos had over- 
witted him, and perſwaded him, upon great promiſes, that it 
ſhould prove for his Majeſty's benefit, and that they ſhould 
the ſooner do his buſineſs, that he ſhould withdraw trom the 


Army, and put himſelf into Hammond's hands; for if in truth 


Tranſportation had been thought of, it is hard to believe that 
4 Ship would not have been provided. 

Sr John Berkley, who ſhortly after the King's being in the 
lle of Wighr, had Tranſported himſelf into France, and re- 
main'd ſtill with the Duke of Tori to the time of King Charles 


the Second's Return, and Mr Aſbburn ham, who continued in 


England, and ſo the more liable to Reproach, had been ſo 
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follicitous to wipe off the aſperſions which were caſt upon 
them joyntly; that they had it in care to preſerve the Repu- 
cation of a ferne Innocence; but whilſt each endeavour'd to 
Clear himſelf, he objected or — 2 ſomewhat to the other, 
that made him liable to juſt cenſure; and, in this contention, 
their Friends mention'd their ſeveral diſcourſes ſo loudly, and 
ſo paſſionately for the credit and reputation of him whom 


they lov'd belt; that they contracted a very avow'd Animo- 


ſity againſt each other; inſomuch as it was generally believ'd 


upon the King's Return, that they would, with ſome fierce- 
neſs, have expoſtulated with each other in that way which 
angry Men chooſe to determine the right, or that both of 
them would have defir'd the King to have cauſed the whole 


to be ſo ſtrictly examin'd; that the World might have dif- 


cern d, where the faults or overſights had been, if no worſe 
could have been charged upon them : but they applied them- 
ſelves to neither of thoſe Expedients, and liv'd only as Men 
who took no delight in each others Converſation, and who 
did not deſire to cheriſh any familiarity together. And the 
King, who was ſatisfied that there had been no Treaſonable 
contrivance (from which his Father had abſolv'd them) did 


not think it fit, upon ſuch a Subject, to make ſtrict Inquiſi- 


tion into Inadvertencies , Indiſcretions , and Preſumptions, 
which could not have been puniſhed proportionally. 

. IT is true that they both writ Apologies, or Narrations of 
all that had paſſed in that Affair, which they made not pub- 
lick, but gave in writing to ſuch of their Friends in whoſe 
opinions they moſt deſir d to be abſolv'd, without any Incli- 


nation that one ſhould ſee what the other had writ ; in which, 


though there were ſeveral reflections upon each other, and 
differences in occurrences of leſs moment, there was nothing 
in either that feem'd to doubt of the Integrity of the other ; 
nor any clear relation of any probable inducement that pre- 
vailed with the King to undertake that Journey. I have read 
both their Relations , and conferr'd with both 'of them at 


large, to diſcover in truth what the motives might be which 


led to ſo fatal an end; and, if I were obliged to deliver my 
own opinion, I ſhould declare that neither of them were, in 
any degree, corrupted in their Loyalty or Affection to the 
King, or ſuborn'd to gratify any Perſons with a diſſervice to 
their Maſter. They were both of them great Opiniators, yet 
irreſolute, and eaſy to be ſhaken by any thing they had not 


thought of before; and exceedingly undervalued each others 


Underſtanding; but, as it uſually falls out in Men of that 


kind of Compoſition, and Talent, they were both diſpoſed to 


communicate more treely with, and, ne to be ad- 
viſed by new Acquaintance, and Men they had lately begun 
e N BY .to 
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to know, than old Friends, and ſuch whoſe judgments they 
could not but eſteem; who they had no mind ſhould go 
ſharers with them in the merit of any notable Service which 
they thought themſelves able to bring to paſs. Then, in the 
whole managery of the Kings buſineſs, from the time that 
they came into the Army, they never converſed with the 


fame Perſons; but govern'd themſelves by what they receiv d 


from thoſe whoſe correſpondence they had choſe, Aſbburn- 
bam ſeem'd wholely to rely upon Cromwell, and Iretox ; and 
rather upon what they ſaid to others than to himſelf. For 
beſides outward Civilities, which they both exerciſed towards 
him more than to other Men, they ſeldom held private diſ- 
courſe with him, perſwading him © That it was better for 

« both their ends, in reſpect of the jealouſy the Parliament 
Chad of them, that they ſhould underſtand each others mind, 
«as to the Tranſaction of any particulars, from third Perſons 
te mutually intruſted between them, than from frequentz con- 
ce ſultations together; and Sr Edward Ford, who had Married 


Iretox's Siſter, but had been himſelf an Officer in the King's 


Army from the beginning of the War, and a Gentleman of 
good meaning, though not able to fathom the reſerv'd and 
dark deſigns of his Brother in Law, was truſted to paſs be- 
tween them, with ſome other Officers of the Army, who had 
ou — reaſon to believe that they oneſt 

oſes. | ö 
B EREKLE 1 had not found that reſpect, from Cromwell and 
Iretom, that he expected; at leaſt diſcern'd it to be 2 
towards Aſbburubam, than it was to Him; which he thought 
evidence enough of a defect of Judgment in them ; and there- 
fore had apply'd himſelf to others, who had not ſo great 


Names, but greater Intereſt, as he thought, in the Soldiers: 
His chief confidence was in Dr Staines, Who, though a Dr in 


Phyſick, was Quarter Maſter General of the-Army ; and one 
Watſon, who was Scout Maſter General of the Army ; both 
of the Council of War, both. in good credit with Cromwell, 
and both notable Fanaticks, and profeſſed Enemies to the 


Scots, and the Presbyterians, and, no doubt, were both per-- 
| mitted, and inſtructed to Careſs Sr Fohn Berkley, and, by ad- 


miring his Wiſdom and Conduct, to oblige him to depend on. 


Theirs z and diſſimulation had ſo great, and ſupreme an in- 


fluence on the Hearts and Spirits of all thoſe who were truſt - 


ed, and imploy'd by Cromwell, that no Man was fafe in their 


Company, but he who reſolv'd before, not to believe one 


word they ſaid. Theſe two Perſons knew well how to hu-. 
mour Sr John Berkley, who beliey'd them the more, becauſe, 


they ſeem'd very much to blame Ireton's ſtubbornneſs towards 
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the King, and to fear that he often peevair' upon Cromwell 


2 againſt 
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againſt his own Inelinations: They inform d him of many 
particulars which paſſed in the Council of Officers, and ſome · 
times of advice from crom well, that was clean contrary to 
what the King receiv'd by Aſblurubam as his opinion, and 
which was found afterwards to be true (as it may be the other 
was too) which exceedingly confirm'd Sr Jahn in the good 
opinion he had of his two Friends. They were the firſt who 
poſitively advertifed the King by him, that Cromueli would 
never do bim Service; and the firſt who feem'd to apprehend 
that the King's Perſon was in danger, and that there was fome 
ſecret deſign upon his Life. _ 5 
I po not believe that Sr Joh Berliey knew any thing of 
the King's purpoſe in his intended eſcape, or whither he re- 
ſolv'd to go, or, indeed, more of it than that he refolv'd at 
ſuch an hour, and in ſuch a place, to take Horſe, and was 
himſelf required to attend him; nor do l, in truth, think that 
the King himſelf, when he took Horfe, refolv'd whither to 
50 Some think he meant to go into the City; others, that 

e intended for Jerſey; and that was the ground of the Que- 
ſtion to Mr Aſbburnbam, © Where is the 1 70 Certain it is 
that the King never thought of going to the lile of Wight. | 
am not ſure that Mr Aſblurnham, who had not yet given 
over all hope of the chief Officers of the Army, and believ'd 
the alterations, which had fallen out, proceeded from the bar- 
parity of the Agitators, and the Levelling Party, had not the 

e of Wight in his view from the beginning, that 1s, from the 
time his Majeſty thought it neceſſary to make an eſcape from 
the Army. It had been a difficult task to go about to diſſwade 
the King from an apprehenſion of his own fafery, when it was 
much more natural to fear an Aſſaſſination, than to appre- 
hend any thing that they did afterwards do. Mr 4/hburnham 
had ſo great a deteſtation of the Scots, that he expected no 
good from their Fraternity, the Presbyterians of the City; and 
did really believe that if his Majeſty ſhould put himſelf into 
their hands, as was adviſed by many with a purpoſe-that he 
ſhould be there concealed, till ſome favourable conjuncture 
ſhould offer it ſelf (for no body imagin'd that, upon his arri- 
rival there, the City would have declared for him, and have 
_enter'd into a Conteſt with that Army which had fo lately 
ſubdued them) the ſecurity of ſuch an Eſcape was not to be re- 
lied on, and very earneſtly diſſawaded his Maſter from enter- 
taining the thought of it; and this opinion of his was uni- 
verſally known, and as hath been ſaid before, was an ingre- 
dient into the compoſition of that civility and kindneſs the 
Officers of the Army had for him. They did to him, frequent- 
ly lament the Levelling Spirit that was gotten into the Sol- 

iers, which they foreſaw would in the future be as inconve- 

FS . ö nient, 
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nient, and miſchievous to themſelves, as it was, for the pre- 
ſent, dangerous to the Perſon of the King; which they ſeem'd * 
wonderfully to a dene and proteſted That they knew 
te not how-to apply any remedy to it, whilſt his Majeſty was 

13 in the Army; but that they would quickly correct or ſub- 
«gue it, if the King were at any diſtance from them; and it 
is nor impoſlible, that, in ſuch diſcourſes, forne' body who was 
truſted by them, if not one of themſelves, might mention the 
He of Wight as a good place to retire to, and Colonel Ham- 
mond as a Man of good intentions; the minutes of which diſ- 
courſe MF Aſbburubam might keep by him; for the Lord 
Langdales relation of ſuch a Paper, which he himſelf ay, 
and read, cannot be thought by me to be a meer fiction; to 
which, befides that he was a Perſon of unblemiſh'd Honour and 
Veracity, he had not any rempration ; yet Mr 4fbburnhbam did 
conſtantly deny that he ever law any ſuch Paper; or had any 
thought of the Ille of Night when the King left Hampton 
Court, and he never gave cauſe, in the ſubſequent Actions of 
his Life, to have his Fidelity ſuſpected. And it is probable, 

that Cromwell, who many yearSafterwards committed him to 
the Tower, and did hate him, and defired to have taken his 5 
Life, would have been glad to have blaſted his N by 7 
declaring that he had carried his Maſter to the He of Wight, | 
without his privity, upon his own preſumption; which, how 
well ſoever intended, mult have been looFd-upor by all Men 
as ſuch a tranſcendent Crime, as muſt have deprived him of 
all compaſſion for the worſt that could befall him 

THz ſuddain unexpected withdrawing of the King, made | 8 

a great impreſſion upon the minds of all Men, every Man tan- 
cying that his Majeſty would do that Which he wiſhed he 
would do. The Presbyterians imagined that he lay concealed 

in the City (which they unreaſonably thought he might eaſily 
do) and would expect a proper conjuncture; upon a new 
rupture between the Parliament, and the Army, and the many 
Factions in the Army, which every day appear'd; to diſcover 5 
himſelf. The Cavaliers hoped that he would tranſport himſelf 5 

into the parts beyond the Seas, and quietly attend there thoſe 

alterations at home, which might probably in a ſhort time in- 

vite his Return. The Army was not without this apptehenſion, 


as imagining it the worſt that could fall out to their purpoſes. 
Taz Parliament, that is, that part of it that was devoted The Parlia- 
to the Army, was moſt frighted with the imagination that wen“ beha- 
the King was in the City, and would lurk there until ſore „% 


Conſpiracy ſhould be ripe, and all his Party ſhould be preſent o TRY 


in London to ſecond it; and therefore they no ſooner heard wichdraw- 
that he was gone from Hampton Court, than they paſſed an 178, 404 
Ordinance of both Houſes, by which they declared, « That 9 be 
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a 2 ce it was. 
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ce it ſhould be Confiſcation of Eſtate, and loſs of Life, to any 
Man who preſumed to harbour and conceal the 2 Per- 
< ſon in his Houſe, without revealing, and making it known 
< to the Parliament: which, no doubt, would have terrified 
them all in ſuch a manner, that if he had been in truth a. 
mongſt them, he would quickly have been diſcover d, and 
given up. They cauſed ſome of the molt notorious Presby- 


terians Houſes to be ſearched, as if they had been ſure he had 


been there; and ſent Poſts to all Ports of the Kingdom ©« That 
e they might be ſhut, and no Perſon be ſuffer d to Embark, 
ce leſt the King, in diſguiſe, Tranſport himſelf ; and a Procla- 
mation was iflued out, “ For the baniſhing all Perſons who 


c had ever borne Arms for the King, out of London, or an 
te place within twenty Miles of it; and all Perſons of that kind, 
| who, upon ſtrict ſearch, were found, were apprehended, and 


pur into ſeveral Priſons, with all the circumſtances of ſeverity 
and rigour. But all theſe doubts were quickly clear'd, and 
within two days, Cromwell inform'd the Houſe of Commons, 
< That he hag receiv'd Letters from Colonel Hammond, of all 
c the manner of the King's coming to the Iſle of * br, and 
© the Company that came with him; that he remain'd there 
ce in the Caſtle of Carisbroole, till the pleaſure of the Parlia- 
cc ment ſhould be known. He aſſured them, . That Colonel 


Hammond was ſo honeſt a Man, and ſo much devoted to 


c their Service, that they need have no jealouſy that he might 


© be corrupted by any Body; and all this relation he made with 
ſo unuſual a gaiety, that all Men concluded that the King was 
where He wilhed he ſhould be. | | | 
Ap now the Parliament maintain'd no farther Conteſts 
with the Army, but tamely ſubmitted to whatſoever they pro- 
oſed; the Presbyterians in both Houſes, and in the City, 
being in a terrible Agony, that ſome cloſe Correſpondences 
they had held with the Ving during his abode at Hampton 
Court, would be diſcover'd; and therefore would give no 


_ farther occaſion of jealouſy by any contradictions, leaving it 
to their Clergy to keep the fire burning in the hearts of the 


People by cheir Pulpit-Inflamations; and they ſtoutly dil 
Bur Cromwell had more cauſe to fear a fire in his own 
Quarter, and that he had raiſed a Spirit in the Army which 


would not eaſily be quieted again. The Agitators, who were 
firſt form'd by him to oppoſe the Parliament, and to reſiſt the 


de tructive doom of their disbanding, and likewiſe to prevent 
any inconvenience, or miſchief, that might reſult from the 


growſy, dull Presbyterian humour of Fairfax; who wiſhed 


nothing that Cromwell did, and yet contributed to bring it all 


| fo paſs: Theſe Agitators, had hitherto tranſcribed Ry 
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all the Copies he had given them, and offer'd ſuch Advices | 
to the Parliament, and infifted upon ſuch expoſtulations and 
demands, as were neceſſary, whilſt there was either any pur- 
ſe to treat with the King or any reaſon to flatter his Party. 
ut now the King was gone from the Army, and in ſuch a 
place as the Army could have no recourſe to him, and that 
the Parliament was become of fo ſoft a temper, that the Party 
of the Army that was in it, could make all neceſſary im- 
preſſion upon them, He deſir d to reſtrain the Agitators from 
that Liberty which they had ſo long enjoy'd, and to keep 
them within ſtricter Rules of Obedience to their Superiore, 
and to hinder their future Meetings, -and Conſulratians con- 
cerning the ſettling the Government of the Kingdom; which, 
he thought, ought now to be ſolely left ro the Parliament ; 
whoſe Authority, for the preſent, he thought beſt to uphold, 
and by it to eftabliſh all that was to be done. But the Agita- 
tors would not be ſo diſmiſs'd from State Affairs; of which 
they had ſo pleaſant a reliſh; nor be at the mercy of the Par- 
liament, which they had ſo much provoked; and therefore 
when they were admitted no more to conſultations with their 
Officers, they continued their meetings without them; and 
thought there was as great need to reform their Officers, as 
any part of the Church or State. They enter'd into new Aſſo- 
ciations, and made many Propoſitions to their Officers, and to 
the Parliament, to introduce an equallity into all Conditions, 
and a parity among all Men ; from whence they had the Ap- 
pellation of Levellers; which appear d a great Party. ou 
did not only meet againſt the expreſs Command of their Of- 
ficers, but drew very conſiderable Parties of the Army to Ren- 
dezvous, without the Order or Privity of their Superiors; and 
there perſwaded them to enter into ſuch Engagements, as 
would in a ſhort time have diflolv'd the Government of the 
Army, and abſblv'd them from a dependence upon their Ge- 
neral Officers. The ſuppreſſion of this Licenſe, put Cromwell 
to the expence of all his cunning, dexterity, and courage; : 
ſo that after he had cajoled the Parliament, as if the preſer- : 
vation of their Authority had been all he cared for and took 15 
to heart, and ſent ſome falſe Brothers to comply in the Coun- 
ſels of the Conſpirators, by that means having notice of their 
Rendezvous, he was unexpectedly found with an ordinary 
Guard at thoſe meetings; and, with a marvellous vivacity 
having ask'd ſome Queſtions of thoſe whom he obſerv'd moſt 
active, and receiving inſolent Anſwers, he knock'd two or 
three of them in the head with his own hand, and then charged cromwell 
the reſt with his Troop, and took ſuch a number of them as /#7preſes : 
he thought fit ; whereot he preſently cauſed ſome to be Hang- A 4 
ed, and ſent others to London to a more formal Tryal. By two 4, 
0 or 
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or chroe ſuch Encounters, for the obſtinacy continued long, 

he totally ſubdued that Spirit in the Army, though it conti- 

nued and encreafed very much in the Kingdom; and if it had 

not been Encounter'd at that time with that rough and brisk 

temper of Cromwell, it would preſently have produced all ima- 

ginable confuſion in the Parliament, Army, and Kingdom. 

All oppoſition being thus ſuppreſſed and quieted, and 
Cromwell needing no other aſſiſtance to the carrying on his 

defigns, than the preſent temper and inclination of the Parlia- 

ment, they ſent a Meſlage to the King, ny ropoling to 

The Parlia- him, That he would forthwith grant his Royal Aﬀent to four 
ment ſends a6 Acts of Parliament; which they then fent ro him. By one 
Oy „ of them, he was to confeſs the War to have been raifed b 
paſi RS him againſt the Parliament; and ſo that he was guilty of all 
Ads, the Blood that had been ſpilt. By another, he was totally to 
diſſolve the Government of the Church by Biſhops, and to 
grant all the Lands belonging to the Church to ſuch uſes as 

they propoſed; leaving the ſettling a future Government in 

the place thereof to farther Time and Counſels. By a third he 

was to grant, and ſettle the Militia in the Manner and in the 

Perſons propoſed, reſerving not ſo much power in himſelf as 

any Subject was capable of. In the laſt place, he was in ef. 

85 od to Sacrifice all thoſe who had fſerv'd, or adher'd to him, 
to the Mercy of the Parliament. | 

THe Perſons who were fent with theſe four Bills, had li- 

. berty given to expect the King's Anſwer only four days, and 
were then required to return to the Parliament. With the 
Commiſlioners of Parliarfſent there carne likewiſe the Com- 
miſſioners of Scotland, who, after the four Bills were deliver'd, 

and read to the King, the very next day, defir'd an Audience; 

and, with much formality and confidence, deliver'd a Decla- 
ration, and Proteſtation on the behalf of the Kingdom of Scor- 

fand againit thoſe Bills and Propoſitions. They faid, „ They - 

<« were fo prejudicial to Religion, the Crown, and the Union, 
"= Intereſt of the Kingdoms, and fo far different from the 


* 


ce former proceedings and engagements between the two King- 

& doms, that they could not concur therein; and therefore, 

| © in the name of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, did declare 
Toe com- cc their difſent. The King had receiv'd' Advertiſement, that 
2 Faſſoon as he ſhould refuſe to conſent to the Bills, he ſhould 
„ — be made a cloſe Priſoner, and all his Servants ſhould 
1:f1tion a- De removed from him; upon which, and becauſe the Com- 
camft them, miſſioners had no power to treat with him, but were only to 

receive his poſitive Anſwer, he reſolv'd that his Anſwerthould 

not be known till it was deliver'd to the Parliament; and. 
that, in the mean time, he would endeavour to make his 
Eſcape, before new Orders could be fent from Veſtminſter F ſo 
| 85 when 
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hon the Commiſſioners came to receive his Anſwer, he gave 
it to them ſealed. The Earl of Denbigh, who was the chief The King 
of the Commithoners, and a Perſon very — to the S * 
King, told him, That though they had no Authority to treat 195 
« with him, or to do any thing but to receive his Anſwer, nent Com- 
« yet they were not to be look d upon as Common Meſſen- wiener. 
«pers, and to carry back an Anſwer that they had not ſeen: 
And, upon the matter, refuſed to receive it; and ſaid, KIT 
Mes = return without any, except they might fee what they 
«carried:! 7 9 oO 
His Majeſty conceiv'd that their return without his An- d 
ſwer would de attended with the worſt Conſequences ; and 
therefore he told them, © That he had ſome reaſon for having 
«offer'd to deliver it to them in that manner; but if they 
« would give him their wards, that the Communicating it to 
them ſhould be attended with no prejudice to him, he would 
« open it, and cauſe it to be read, which they readily under- 
toolc (as in truth they knew no reaſon to ſuſpect it) and 
thereupon he open d it, and gave it one to read. The An- 
ſwer Was, That his Majeſty had always thought it a matter 
« of great difficulty to comply in ſuch a manner with all en- 
« oaged' Intereſts, that a firm and laſting Peace might enſue ; 
„in which opinion he was now confirm, ſince the Com- 
« miſſioners for Scotland do folemnly proteſt againft the ſeve- 
«ral Bills, and Propoſitions, which the two Houſes of Par- 
«1iament had preſented to him for his Aſſent; ſo that it was 
not poſſible for him to give ſuch an Anſwer gs might be 
«the foundation of a hopeful Peace. He gave them many un- 5 
anſwerable reaſons, Why he could not paſs the four Bills as 
« they were offer'd to him; which did not only develt him 
«of all Soveraignty, and leave him without any poſſibility of 
« recovering it to him or his Succeflors, but open'd a door 
« for all intolerable oppreſſions upon his Subjects, he granting 
«fuch an Arbitrary and Illimited Power to the two Houſes. 
He told them, That neither the deſire of being freed from 
6 that tedious and irkſome Condition of Life, which he had 
«fo long ſuffer'd, nor the apprehenſion of any thing that might 
© befall him, ſhould ever prevail with him to conſent to any 
Lone Act, till the conditions of the whole Peace ſhould be con- 
*cluded ; and then that he would be ready to give all juſt 
Land reaſonable ſatisfaction, in all particulars ; and for the ad- 
*nuſting of all this, he knew no way but a Perſonal Treaty 
« (and therefore very earneſtly deſir'd the two Houſes to con- 
6 ſent to it ＋ be either at London, or any other place they 
< would rather chooſe. Aſſoon as this Anſwer, or to the ſame 
effect, was read, he deliver d it to the Commiſſioners ; who no 
ſooner receiv'd it than they kiſſed his hand, and departed for 
Weſtminſter. 4 thy Tas 
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* if they thould endeavour it. This exceedingly troubled, and 


— 


Captan the ſame fury, being a Man of more Courage than of Pru- 


e TR Commiſſioners were no ſooner gone than Hemmend 
mond re. Cauſed all the King's Servants, who till then had all Libe 
»oves the TO be with him, to be immediately put out of the Caſtle; and 
Kings od forbid any of them to repair thither any more; and appointed 


7 , 2 ſtrong Guard to reſtrain any Body from going to the Ki 


ſurpriſed him, being an abſolute diſappointment of all the hope 
ö he had left. He told Hammond, That it was not ſuitable to 
c his engagement, and that it did not become a Man of Ho. 

© nour or Honeſty to treat him ſo, who had ſo freely 
< himſelf into his Hands. He ask'd him, whether the Com- 
<miſlioners were acquainted with his purpoſe to proceed in 
this matter? To which he Anſwer'd, < That they were not; 
« but that he had an Order from the Parliament to do as he 
c had done; and that he ſaw plainly by his Anſwer to the Pro- 
cc poſitions, that he acted by other Counſels than ſtood with 

<the good of the Kingdom. 1 "I 

T 41s infolent and imperious proceeding, put the Iſland 
which was generally inhabited by a People always well af- 
ected to the Crown) into a high Mutiny. They ſaid, © They 
« would not endure to ſee their King ſo uſed, and made 2 
ce Priſoner. There was at that time there one Captain Burh, 
Who was of a good Family in the Iſland. He had been a 
Captain of one of the King's Ships, and was put out of his 
Command when the Fleet Rebell'd againſt the King; and 
then he put himſelf into the King's Army, where he conti- 
nued an Officer of good Account to the end of the War, and 
was in one of the King's Armies' General of the Ordnance. 
When the War was at an end, he repair'd into his own Coun- 
try, the Ille of Vigbt; where many of his Family {till lived 
in good Reputation. This Gentleman chanced to be at New- 
port, the chief Town in the Iſland, when the King was thus 
treated, and when the People ſeem'd generally to reſent it- 
Thereupon With ſo much indignation ; and was ſo much tranſported with 


Burley firs dence and Circumſpection, that he cauſed a Drum to be pre- 
ju = wy, ſently beaten, and put himſelf at the head of the People who 
and; zu: flock d together, and cry'd “ For God, the King, and the 
1% quickly ( People; and ſaid, © He would lead them to the Caſtle, and 
ſuppreſſed, cc reſcue the King from his Captivity. The attempt was pre- 
5 ſently diſcern'd to be irrational, and impollible ; and by the 
tel.j great diligence, and activity of the King's Servants, who had 

been put out of the Caſtle, the People were quieted, and all 
Mea reſorted to their own Houſes; but the poor Gentleman 
paid dear for his ill adviſed and precipitate Loyalty. For 
Hammond cauſed him preſently to be made Priſoner; and the 


Parliament, without delay, ſent down a Commiſſion of or 


and Terminer ; in which an infamous Judge, 14 4 
had made Chief Baron of the 2 for ſuch Ser- 
vices, preſided; who cauſed poor Barley to be, with all forma- 
lity, Indicted of high Treaſon for Levying War againſt the 
Kin and engaging the Kingdom in a new War; of which 
the Jury they had brought together, found him guilty ; upon 
which their Judge condernn'd him, and the Honeſt Man was 
forthwith hang'd, drawn, and quarter'd, with all the circum- 
ſtances of Barbarity and Cruelty ; which ſtruck a wonderful 
Terror into all Men, this being the firſt precedent of their 
having brought any Man to a formal Kahn Trial by the Law 
to deprive him of his Life, and make him guilty of Hi 
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Treaſon for adhering to the King; and it made a deeper im- 


preſſion upon the hearts of all Men, than all the Cruelties 


they had yet exerciſed by their Courts of War; which though 
they took away the Lives of many Innocent Men, left their 
Eſtates to their Wives and Children; but when they ſaw now, 
that they might be condemn'd of High Treaſon before a 
ſworn Judge of the Law for ſerving the King, by which their 
Eftates would be likewiſe Confiſcated, they thought they 
ſhould be juſtified if they kept their Hearts entire, without 
being involv*d by their Actions in a Capital Tranſgreſſion. 


Upo the receipt of the King's Anſwer, there ap ear d How the 


a new Spirit and Temper in the Houſe of Commons; hitherto, 


& might by the advice of his Parliament govern well enough. 
But now, upon the refuſal to paſs theſe Bills, every Man's 


King's An- 
no Man had mention'd the King's Perſon. without Duty and — 
Reſpect, and only lamented “ That he was miſled by evil and Parliament; 


« wicked Counſellors; , who being removed from him, he -— od 


Speech of 
the King 


mouth was open'd againſt him with the utmoſt Sawcineſs, and thereupon. 


Licenſe ; each Man ſtriving to exceed the other in the impu- 
_ dence and bitterneſs of his Invective. Cromwell declared, 
« That the King was a Man of great parts, and great under- 
«{tanding ( faculties they had hitherto endeavour'd to have 


him thought to be without) © but that he was ſo great a diſ- 


« ſembler, and ſo falſe a Man, that he was not to be truſted. 
And thereupon, repeated man particulars whilſt he was in 

the Army, that his ory 1-4 will'd that ſuch, and ſuch things 
might be done, which being done to gratify him, he was dif- 
pleaſed, and complain'd of it: That whilſt he profeſſed with 
« all ſolemnity that he referr'd himſelf wholely to the Parlia- 


ment, and depended only upon their Wiſdom and Counſel 


for the Settlement and Compoſing the DiſtraCtions of the 
* Kingdom, he had, at the ſame time, ſecret Treaties with 
« the Scorz/b Commiſſioners, how he might imbroil the Nation 
*1n a new War, and deſtroy the Parliament. He concluded, 
* that ttey might no farther trouble themfelves with ſending 

„ « Meſlages 
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Vote of % Voted, © That they would make no more Addreſſes to the 

more Ad- King, but proceed towards ſettling the Government, and 

2 8 5 or the Peace of the Kingdom, in ſuch manner as 
kee. ce they ſhould judge beſt for the ben 


ration to inform and ſatisfy the People of this their Reſolu- 


do the Ille of Night, enjoy d the liberty of taking the Air, and 
tefreſhing If th 


A meeting 
of Crom- 
well and 
the Officers 
at Wind- 
ſor, wherein Ireron Were preſent, to conſult what 
they deſign | 
the King's 
Deftr act ion. 
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c Meſſages to him, or farther 8 but that they might 
cc enter upon thoſe Counſels which were neceſſary towards 
the Settlement of the Kingdom, without having tarther re. 
< courſe to the King. Thole of his Party ſeconded this ad. 
vice with new Reproaches upon the Perſon of the King, 
charging him with ſuch abominable Actions, as had been ne. 
ver heard of, and could be only ſuggeſted from the malice of 
their own Hearts; whilſt Men who had any Modeſty, and 
abhorr d that way of proceeding, ſtood amaz d and confound- 
ed at the manner and preſumption of it, and without Courage 
to give any notable oppoſition to their Rage. So that, after 
feveral days ſpent in paſſionate Debates to this 1 they 


and liberty of the Sub- 


ce ject: and a Committee was appointed to prepare a Decla. 


tion, and the grounds thereof, and to aſſure them, © That they 
ce had Lawful Authority to proceed in this manner. In the 
mean time, the King, who had, from the time of his coming 


himſelf throughout the Hland, and was attended by 
ſuch Servants as he had appointed, or ſent for, to come thi- 
ther to him, to the time that he had refuſed to paſs thoſe Bills, 
from thenceforth was no more ſuffer'd ro go out of the Caſtle 
beyond a little ill Garden that belonged to it. And now, af- 
ter this Vote of the Houſe of Commons, that there ſhould be 
no more Addreſſes made to him, all his Servants being remov'd, 
a few new Men, for the moſt part unknown to his Majeſty, 
were deputed to be about his Perſon to perform all thoſe Of- 
fices which they believ'd might be requifite, and of whoſe Fi- 
delity to themſelves they were as well aſſured, as that they 
were without any Reverence or Affection for the King. 

Ir is very true, that within few days after the King? with- 
drawing from Hampton Court, and after it was known that 
he was in the Ille of 1ight, there was a meeting of the Ge- 
neral Officers of the Army at Windſor, where Cromwell and 
Id be now done with 
the King. For, though Cromwell was weary of the Agitators, 
and reſolv'd to break their meetings, and though the Parlia- 
ment concurr'd in all he defir'd, yet his entire confidence was 
in the Officers of the Army; who were they who ſway d the 
Parliament, and the Army it ſelf, ro bring what he intended 
to paſs. At this conference, the preliminaries wereof were 
always Faſtings and Prayers, made at the very Council by 
Cromwell or Ireton, or ſome other Inſpired Perſon, as m_ 


— 
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e Officers: were, it was reſoly die That the King ſhould be 
9 e for his Life as a Criminal Perſon; of which. his 
Majeſty was advertiſed ſpeedily by Matſon, Quarter Maſter 
General of the Army; who was preſent ; and had pretended, 
from the firſt coming of the King to the Army, to have a 
defire to ſerve him, and defired to.be now thought to. retain 
it; but the Reſolution was a great ſecret, of which. the Par- 
lament had not the leaſt intimation, or jealouſy ; but was, as 
it had been, to be cozen'd by degrees to do, what they never 
intended. Nor was his Majeſty ealily perſwaded to give cre- 
dit to the information; but though he expected, and thought 
it very probable, that they would Murder him, he did not 
believe they would attempt it with that, formality, or let the 
people know their Intentions; The great approach the 
made towards it, was, their Declaration “That they woul 
« make no more Addreſſes to the King, that by an Inter- 
regnum they might feel the pulſe of the People, and diſcover 
how they would ſubmit to another form of Government; 
and yet all Writs, and Proceſs of Juſtice, and all Commiſſi- 
ons, {till iſſued in the 5 Name without his conſent or 
privity; and little other change or alteration, but that what 
was before done by the King himſelf, and by his immediate 
Order, was now perform d by the Parliament; and, inſtead 
of Acts of Parliament, they made Ordinances of the two 
Houſes to ſerve all their occafions; which found the ſame 
Obedience from the. People. 1 

Tais Declaration of no more Addreſſes, contain'da charge Tye vere of 
againſt the King of whatſoever had been done amiſs from no more Ad. 
the beginning of his Government, or before, not without a 44 /e- 
direct Inſinuation, as if © He had conſpixed with the Duke B lara. 
« of Buckingham againſt the life of his Father; the prejudice an. 
6 he had brought 4 Ba the Proteſtant Religion in. Forreign 
« parts, by lending his Ships to the King of France, who im- 
employ d them againſt Roche: they renew d the remembrance, 
and reproach of all thoſe grievances which had been men- 
tion'd in their firſt Remonſtrance of the State of the King- = 
dom, and repeated all the calumnies which, had been con- | 
tain'd in all their Declarations before and after the War ; 
which had been all ſo fully Anſwer'd by his 1 0 the 
world was convinced of their Rebellion and Treaſon: they 
charged him with being © The cauſe of all the blood that had 
« been ſpilt, by his having made a War upon his Parliament, 
< and rejecting all Overtures of Peace which had been made 5 
*to him; and in regard of all theſe things, they reſolv d to 
* make no more Addreſs to him, but, by their own Autho- 
4000 to provide for the Peace and Welfare of the King- 

W. | | 
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T 11s Declaration found much oppoſition in the Houſe of 
Commons, in reſpe& of the particular reproaches they had 
now caſt upon the Perſon of the King, which they had here. 
tofore, in their own publilh'd Declarations to the People, 
charged upon the evil Counſellors, and Perſons about him; 


and ſome Perſons had been ſentencd, and condemn'd, for 


Mr May- 


nard”s Ar- 
gument 4- 


gainſt it o 


tradicted the moſt odious Parts of their 


thoſe very crimes which they now accuſed his Majeſty of. 
But there was much more exception to their concluſion from 
thoſe premiſes, that therefore they would addreſs themſelves 
no more to him; and 7oba Maynard, a Member of the Houſe, 
and a Lawyer of great eminence, who had too much com- 
plied and concurred with their irregular, and unjuſt proceed. 
ings, after he had with great vehemence 5 and con- 

eclaration, told 
them plainly, « That by this reſolution of making no more 
% Addreſſes to the King, they did, as far as in Them lay, 
ce diffolve the Parliament; and that, from the time of that de- 
ce termination, he knew not with what ſecurity, in point of 
« Law, they could meet together, or any Man joyn with them 
ce in their Counſels: That it was of the Eſſence of Parliament, 
«that they ſhould upon all occaſions repair to the King; and 
ce that his Majeſty's refuſal at any time to receive their Peti- 
«tions, or to admit their Addreſſes, had been always held 
c the higheſt breach of their Privilege, becauſe it tended to 
«their diſſolution without diſſolving them; and therefore if 
< they ſhould now, on their parts, determine that they would 


4“ receive no more Meſſages from him (which was likewiſe a 


hy 2 of their Declaration) nor make any more addreſs to 
(tc Hi 
i 


m, they did, upon the matter, declare that they were no 
ce longer a Parliament: and then, how could the. People look 
upon them as ſuch? This Argumentation being boldly 

preſs d by a Man of that Learning and Authority, who had 
very ſeldom not been believ'd, made a great impreſſion upon 
all Men who had not proſtituted themſelves to Cromwell, and 
his Party. But the other ſide meant not to maintain their re- 
ſolution hy diſcourſes, well knowing where their ſtrength 
lay; and ſo ſtill called for the Queſtion; which was carried 
by a plurality of Voices, as they foreſaw it would; very 


many Perſons who abhorr'd the determination, not havinę 
Courage to provoke the powerful Men by owning their diſ- 


ſent; others, ſatisfying themſelves with the reſolution to with- 


draw themſelves, and to bear no farther part in the Counſel, 


the ſame. 


which Maynard himſelf did; and came no more to the Houſe 
in very many Months, nor till there ſeem'd to be ſuch an 
alteration in the minds of Men, that there would be a fe. 
verſal of that monſtrous determination; and many others did 


WHEN 
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Warren this Declaration was thus paſſed the Commons, 
and by them ſent to the Houſe of Peers for their concurrence, 


the Manner of the Matter was of that importance as to need 
much Debate, but, with as little formality as was poſſible, 
it had the concurrence of that Houſe, and was immediately 

inted, and publiſhed, and new Orders ſent to the Iſle of 
Wight, for the more ſtrict looking to, and guarding the King, 
that he might noteſcape. ol LS. 
Tus publiſhing this Declaration wrought very different 
efſects in the minds of the People, from what they. expected 
it would produce; and it appear d to be ſo publickly deteſted, 
that many. who had ſerv'd the Parliament in ſeveral unwar- 
rantable Imployments and Commiſſions, from the beginning 
of the War, in the Ciry and in the Country, withdrew them- 
ſelves from the Service of the Parliament; and much in- 


veigh'd againſt it, for declining all the Principles upon which 


had engaged them. Many private Perſons took upon 
— to publiſh Anſwers to that en that, the King 


himſelf being under ſo ftrict a reſtraint that he could make 
no Anſwer, the People might not be poyſon'd with the be- 
lief of it. And the ſeveral Anſwers of this kind wrought 
yery much upon the People, who open'd their Mouths 
loud againſt the Parliament and the Army; and the clam 
was encreaſed by the encreaſe of Taxes , and. Impoſitions 
which were raiſed by new Ordinances of Parliament upon the 
Kingdom; and though they were ſo entirely poſſeſſed of the 
whole Kingdom, and the Forces and Garriſons thereof, that 
they had no Enemy to fear or apprehend, yet they disbanded 
no part of their Army ; and notwithſtanding they raiſed in- 


credible Sums of Money, upon the Sale of the Church and 


the Crown Lands ; for which they found Purchaſers enough 
amongſt their own Party in the City, Army, and Country, 
and upon compoſition with Delinquents, and the fale of their 
Lands who refuſed, or could not be admitted, to compound 
(which few refuſe to do who could be admitted, in regard 
that their Eſtates were all under Sequeſtration, and the Rents 
thereof paid to the Parliament, ſo that till they compounded 
they had nothing to ſupport themſelves, whereby they were 
driven into extreme wants and neceſſities, and were com- 
pelled to make their Compoſitions, at how unreaſonable rates 
ſoever, that they might thereby be enabled to ſell ſome part, 
to preſerye the reſt, and their Houſes from being pulled 


down, and their Woods from being waſted or ſpoiled ) Not- 


withſtanding all theſe vaſt receipts , which they ever pre- 
tended ſhould caſe the People of their Burden, and ſhould 

ffice to pay the Army their expences at Sea, and Land, their 
lebts were ſo great, that they raiſed the. publick Taxes; gd, 
: | | elides 
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tribution of above a hundred thouſand pounds by a Land Tax 


Declaration, moſt of thoſe Perſons of condition, whoa, as hath 


mon People ſucceeded in thoſe imployments, who thereby 


of the Nation, which for the pre 
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beſides all Cuſtom, and Exciſe,” they Levied.a Monthly Con- 


throughout the Kingdom; which was more than had been 
ever done before, and it being at a time when they had no 
Enemy who contended with them, was an Evidence that it 
would have no end, and that the Army was ſtill to be kept 
up, to make good the reſolution they had taken, to have no 
more to do with the King; and that made the reſolution ge. 
nerally the more odious. All this grew the more inſupport- 
able, by reaſon that upon the publiſhing this laſt monitrous 


been ſaid before, had been ſeduced to do them Service through. 
out the Kingdom, declined to appear longer in ſo deteſtable 
an imployment; and now a more inferior fort of the com. 


exerciſed ſo great inſolence over thoſe who were in Quality 
above them, and who always had a power over them, that it 
was very grievous; and for this, lex the circumſtances be 
what they would, no redreſs could be ever obtain'd, all di- 
ſtinction of Quality being renounced. They who were not 
above the eondition ofordinary inferior Conſtables, ſix or ſeven 
years before, were now the Juſtices of Peace, and Sequeſtrarors, 
and Commiſlioners ; who executed the Commands of the Par- 
lament, in all the Counties of the Kingdom, with ſuch Rigour 
and Tyranny, as was natural for ſuch Perſons to uſe over and 
towards thoſe upon whom they had formerly looked at ſuch a 
diſtance. But let their ſufferings be never ſo great, and the 
murmur and diſcontent never fo general, there was no ſhadow 
of hope by which they might diſcern any poſſible relief: ſo 
that they who had ſtruggled as long as they were able, ſub- 
mitted patiently to the Yoke, with the more ſatisfaction, in 
that they ſaw many of thoſe who had been the principal Con- 
trivers of all the miſchiefs to ſatisfy their own Ambition, and 
that they might govern others, reduced to almoſt as ill a con- 
dition as themſelves, at leaſt to as little Power, and Autho- 
rity, and Security ; whilſt the whole Government of the Na- 
tion remain'd, upon the matter, wholely in Their hands who 
in the beginning of the Parliament were ſcarce ever heard 
of, or their names known bur in the places where they inha- 
bired. | | 
THe King being in this melancholick neglected Condi- 
tion, and the Kingdom poſſeſſed by the new Rulers, without 
controul, in the new method of Government, where every 
thing was done, and ſubmitted to, which they propounded, 
they yet found that there was no, foundation laid for theit 
Peace, and future Security; that beſide the general diſcontent 
nt they did not fear, they 
were 
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were to expect & new Troubles from Treland, and, and from Srot- 
tend; which would, in the Progreſs have an influence upon 


"Fi Ireland (which they had totally neglected from the The fairs 
time of the differences and cotiteſts between rhe Parliament of Ire laid. 


and the Army, and from the King's being in the Army) 
though oy were poſſeſſed of Dull, and upon the matter, 
of the whole Province of Manfer, by the activity of the Lord 
Inch, and the Lord Broz#://; yet the 17% Rebels had 


very great Fotces, which cover'd all the other parts of the 


Kingdom. But they had no kind of fears of the Ib, who 
they vatiquifſhed as often as they ſaw, and never decline 
Fighting upon any inequality of Number: they had an ap- 
ebenion of another Enemy. The Marquis of Ormond had 
often attended the King at Hampton Court, and had great re- 
fort to him, whilſt he ſtay d in Londos, by all thoſe who had 
ſery'd the King, and not leſs by thoſe who were known to 
be unſatisfy d wich the proceedings both of the Parliament 
and the Army; and by the Scoriſþ Commiſſioners, who had 


frequently private Meetings with him; inſomuch as the Of: 


ficers of the Army, who gave the firſt motion to all extrava- 
nt Acts of power, had reſolv'd to have apprehended anc 


riſon'd him, as a Man worthy of their fear, though hey 


9 to charge him with; and by his Articles, he had 
liberty to ſtay fix Months where he would in Ezg/zazd (which 
time was little more than half expired) and then he might 
Tranſport himſelf into whar part he defired beyond the Seas. 


The Marquis had notice of this their purpoſe; and having 


conferr'd with his Majeſty as much as was neceſſary, upon 4 
reaſonable foreſight of what was like to fall our, ſhortly after, 
or about the time that the King left Hampton Court, he in 


diguiſe, and without being attended by more than one Ser- 74 Marque! 

vant, rid into Swſ#x ; and in an obſcure and unguarded Port / Ormond 

or 18 put himſelf on board a Shallop, which fafely bert 
h1 


Tranſporte 


im into Nor mandy; from whence he waited up- ner 


on the Qeen, and the Prince of Wales, at Paris; to whom ius, prance, 


he could not but be yo! welcome. | 
Ar the ſame time, there were Commiſſioners arriv'd from 
Ireland from the Confederite Roman Catholicks; who, after 
they had driven the King's Authority from them, quickly 
found they needed it for their own preſervation. The Facti- 
ons grew fo great amongſt the Tr themſelves, and the Pope's 
Nuntio exerciſed his Aathority with fo great Tyranny and 
laſolence, that all were weary of him; and found that the 
aliament, aſſoon as ny ſhould ſend more Forces over, 
would eaſily, by reaſon of their diviſions, reduce them into 
great ſtreights, and neceſlities. They therefore ſent Commif- 
Vol. Ul. Part r. 1 ſioners 
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ſioners to the Queen and Prince to defire, (That by their fa. 

<« your, they might have the King's Authority again among 

5 them; to which they promiſed, for the future, à ready obe- 
dience, with many acknowledgments of their former miſcar- 
riage and ill behaviour. It is very true that the Marquis of 
Autrim, who was one of the Commiſſioners, and was always 
inſeparable from the higheſt Ambition (though without any 
Qualifications for any great Truſt) had entertain d the hope, 

that by the Queen's favour, who had too good an opinion of 

bi the Government of Ireland ſhould be committed to Him, 

and his Conduct; which none of the other Commiſſioners 
thought of, nor Had their Eyes fixed on any Man but the Mar- 

quis of Ormand, in whom the King's Authority was veſted; 

25 he remain d {till Lieutenant of Ireland by the King's Com- 
miſſion; and they had reaſon to believe that all the Exglib 
Proteſtants, who had formerly liv'd under his Government 
(without a conjunction with whom, they well foreſaw the 

Iriſh would not be able to defend or preſerve. themſelves) 

would return to the ſame obedience, aſſoon as he ſhould re- 

turn to receive it, The Queen and the Prince thought not of 

truſting any other in that moſt hazardous and difficult Im- 

2 loyment, and ſo referr'd the Commiſſioners to make all their 
vertures, and Propoſitious to him; who knew well enough, 

what they would not do if they could, and what they could 

not do if they had a mind to it; and how devoted ſoever he 

was to the King's Service, nothing propoſed or undertaken 

by them, could have been the leaſt inducement to him to en- 

gage himſelf, and to depend upon their Fidelity. But there 

were three things, which with the great and entire Zeal for the 

King's Service, to which he had dedicated himſelf, made him 

believe that he might with ſome ſucceſs appear again in that 
Kingdom, in this conjuncture; and that his ſo doing, might 

have a good effect upon the temper of England towards the 
mumending his Majelty's Condition there. 
The Reafine FIRST, the Cardinal Mazarin (who then abſolutely go- 
mar moved vern'd France) ſcem'd very earneſtly to adviſe it, and pro. 
ze Marquis miſed to ſupply him with a good Sum of Money, and {tore of 
co $6 424% Arms and Ammunition to carry with him; which he knew 
land. very well how to diſpoſe of there. Secondly, he was privy 
to the Scoriſh Engagement, and to a reſolution of many Perſons 

of great Honour in Exgland, to appear in Arms at the ſame 

time; which was deſign'd for the Summer following; where- 

by the Parliament, and Army, which were like to have new 
diviſions amongſt themſelves, would not be able to ſend any 
conſiderable Supplies to Ireland; without which, their 

Power there, was not like to be Formidable. Thirdly, which 

was a greater Encouragement than the other two, bg had, 

* during 
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during his abode in Exgland, held a cloſe correfpondetice 
nich The Lord er, Preſident of the Province of Mun- 
in Irxland, who had the full Power and Command of all 
the Eg Army there; which was a better Body of Men 
than the Parliament had in any other part of that Kinzdom. 
That Lord was weary of his Maſters, and did not think the 
Service he had done the Parliament (which indeed had been 
ye 
King om had been united to his Majeſty's Service) well re- 
uited; and did roy and heartily abhor the Proceedings of 
Parliament, and Army, towards the King; and did there- 
fore reſolve to redeem what he had formerly done amiſs, with 
expoſing all he had for his Majeſty's Reſtoration ; and had 
frankly promis'd the Marquis to receive him into Munſter, as the 
King's Lieutenant of that Kingdom; and that Thar whole Pro- 
vince, and Army, ſhould pay him all Obedience; and that 
zpainſt rhe time he ſhould be ſure of his preſence, he would 
make a Ceſſation with the 1r;5 in Order to a firm conjunction 
of that whole Kingdom for the King. After the Marquis came 
into France, he receiv'd ſtill Letters from that Lord to haſten 
1 thither. a ork ns 
HESE were the Motives which diſpoſed the Marquis to 
comply with the oem and the Prince's Command to pre- 
pare himſelf for that Expedition; and ſo he conſerte 
things with the Iriſß Commiſſioners ; who return'd into their 
Country, with promiſes to diſpoſe their General Aſſembly to 
conſent to thoſe Conditions as might not bring a greater pre- 
judice to the King, than any conjunction with them could be 
of advantage. 15 ER 
Tax Parliament had too many Spies, and Agents at Paris, 
not to be inform'd of whatſoever was whiſper'd there; bur 
whether they undervalued any conjunction with the Ir (for 
of the Lord Txchiquiz they had no ſuſpicion ) or were conti- 
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great, and without which it is very probable that whole | 
8 


dent of the Cardinal's kindneſs, that he would not advance 


any deſign againſt them, they were not ſo 1 gra of 
Trouble from Trel/and as they were of their Brethren from 
deotlaud; where they heard of great preparations, and of a 
purpoſe to call a Parliament, and to raiſe an Army; which, 
they believ'd, would find too many Friends in Exgland, the 
Presbyterian Party holding up their Heads again, both in the 


Parliament, and the City. Beſides, they knew that ſome Per- 


ſons of Quality and Intereſt, who had ſerv'd the King in good 
Command in the late War, were gone into Scoft/ard, and well 
receiv'd there; which, they thought, would draw the King's 
arty together upon the firſt appearance. FCC 
ArTER the King had been ſo infamouſly deliverd up td 
de Parliament by the Scott at Neu- Caſtle, and aſſoon as the 
+ Army 


Duke Ha- At Hamilton; looked upon by that Nation as one who had 
milton goes unjuſtly ſuffer'd under the King's Jealouſy, and diſpleaſure, 


— 
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Army had poſſeſſed themſelves of him, that Nation was in 
terrible Apprebenſion chat the 17 8 of the Army would 
have made their Peace, and eſtabliſhed their own greatneſs 
by reſtoting the King to his juſt Rights, of which they had 
ſo ri depriv'd him; and then the conſcience of their guilt 
made them preſume, what Their Lot muſt be; and therefore 
the ſame Commiſſioners who had been joyn'd with the Com 
mittee of Parliament in all the Tranſactions, made haſte to 
Weſtminſter again to their old Seats, to keep their Intereſt , 
which was great in all the Presbyterian Party, both of Par- 
liament and City; for there remain d [till the fame profeſſion 
of maintaining the ſtrict Union berween the two Kingdoms, 
and that all Tranſactions ſhould be by joynt Counſels. And 
aſſoon as the King appear'd with ſome ſhew of „. and 
his own Servants had leave to attend him, no Men appear d 
with more confidence than the Scotiſh Comtmiſſioners; the Earl 
of Lowden, the Earl of Lautherdale, and the reſt; as if they 
had been the Men who had contriv'd his Reſtoration : No 
Men in ſo frequent Whiſpers with the King; and they found 
ſome way to get themſelves ſo much believ'd by the Queen, 
with whom they held a diligent Correſpondence, that her 

Majeſty very earneſtly perſwaded the King “ To truſt them, 
< 25 the only Perſons who had Power and Credit to do him 
ce Service, and to redeem him from the Captivity he was in. 
Duke Hamilton, who had been ſent Priſoner by the King to 
the Caſtle of Pendennis, and had been deliver'd from thence 
by the Army, when that place was taken in the end of the 
War, had enjoyed his Liberty at London, and in his own Houle 
at Che!ſey, as long as he thought fir, that is, near as long as 
the King was with the Scotiſo Army and at New. Caſt le; and 
ſome time before his Majeſty was deliver'd up to the Parlia- 
ment Commiſſioners, he went into Scotland to his own Houſe 


and who remain'd ſtill very faithful to him; and during the 
time that he remain'd in and about London, he found means 
to converſe with many of the . Party, and made great 
profeſſions that he would do the ing a very ſignal Service, 
which he deſired them to aſſure his Majeſty of; and ſeem'd 
exceedingly troubled and aſhamed at his Country Men's giv- 
ing up the King. His having no ſhare in that infamy mace 
him the more truſted in England, and to be receiv'd with the 
more reſpect in Scotland by all thoſe who abhorr'd that Tranſ- 
action. „ | | 
Tu x Commiſſioners who attended his Majeſty, made great 
Apologies for what had been done, imputing it wholely to 
the Malice and power of the Marquis of Argyle, and 8 5 
7 TOR redi: 
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« Credit; and Authority in the Council, and in the Army; 
o that nothing could be done which was defir'd' by Hon 
Menz but that now Duke Hamilton was amofigſt them, 
«who, they knew was moſt devoted to his Majeſty, they 
«ſhould be able to over-power Argyle; and the proceedings | 
«of the Army and the Parliament, were ſo foul, and ſo con-. 2 
cetrary to their publick Faith, that they were confident that 
«all Scotland would riſe as one Man for his Majeſty's defence 
« nd vindicatiqn ; and they were well affured, there would 
«{ucha Party in England of thoſe who were faithful to his Ma- 
« jeſty,” appear at the ſame time, that there would be little 
« queſtion of being able, between them, to be hard enough 
« for that part of rhe Army that would oppoſe them; which 
his Majeſty knew well was refolv'd by many Perſons of Ho- 
nour,'who: afrerwards perform'd what they had promiſed. 
WEN the Commiſſioners had, by theſe Inſinuations, 
nin'd new Credit with the King, and had undertaken, that 
their n with an Army equal to the underta- 
ing, ſhould be the foundation upon which all other hopes 
were to depend (for no attempt in Exglaud could be reaſon- 
able before ſuch an Invaſion, which was like wiſe to be haſten'd, 
that it might be at the ſame time when the e of Or mon 


ſhould appear in Ireland) they begun to propoſe to him many Thecemmiſ 
Conditions, which ſhould be neceſſary for his Majeſty to engage . 
himſelf to perform towards that Nation; without which it „vate 
would not be eaſy to induce it into ſo unanimous a Conſent and Treaty with 
Engagement, as was neceſſary for ſuch an Enterpriſe. They % King as 
requir'd, as a thing without which nothing was to be undef- den 
taken, « That the Prince of Wales ſhould be preſent win 
*them, and march in the head of their Army; and defired 
*thar advertiſement, and order, might be ſent to that pur- 
<poſe to the Queen, and the Prince, at Paris; that fo his 
* Highneſs might be ready for the Voyage, aſſoon as they 
*ſhould be prepared to receive him. The King would by no 
means conſent that the Prince ſhould go into Scotland, being 
too well acquainted with the manners and fidelity of that Par- . 
y there; bur he was contented, that when they ſhould have 
enter d England with their Army, then the Prince of Wales 
'hould put himſelf in the head of them. They demanded, 
that ſuch a number of Scots men ſhould be always in the 
Court, of the Bed - Chamber, and all other places about the 
*Perſons of the King, and Prince, and Duke of York: That ; 
" Berwick and Carliſle, ſhould be put into the hands of the 
Scars; and ſome other Conceſſions with reference to the 
Northern Counties; which trench'd fo far upon the Honour 
, nd Intereſt of the Bug lib, that his Majeſty utterly refuſed to 

conſent to it; and ſo the Agreement was not concluded 
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when the King left Hampton Court. But, aſſoon as he was 
at the Iſle: of Wight, the Scoriſb. Commiſſioners repaired to 
him, at the ſame time with thoſe who were ſent to him from 
the Parliament for his Royal Aſſent to thoſe four Bills ſpoken 
of before; then in that ſeaſon of deſpair, they prevaiFd with 
bim to Sign the Propoſitions he had formerly refuſed; and, 
having great apprehenſion from the jealouſies they knew the 
Army had of them, that 2 be ſeiſed upon, and 
ſearched in their return to London, they made up their precious 
Contract in Lead; and buried it in a Garden in the Ille of 
MNgbt; from whence they eaſily found means afterwards to re- 
ceive it. So conſtant were thoſe Men to their Principles, and 

0 wary to be ſure to be no loſers by returning to their Alle- 


giance; to which neither Conſcience nor Honour did invite 


or diſpoſe them. So after a ſtay of ſome Months at London 
to adjuſt all Accounts, and receive the remainder of thoſe 
Monies they had fo dearly earn'd, or fo much of it as they 
had hope would be paid, they return'd to Scotland, with the 
hatred and contempt of the Army, and the Parliament, that 
was then govern'd by it; but with the veneration of the Preſ- 
byterian Party, which {till had faith in them, and exceedingly 
depended. upon their future Negotiation ; which was now in- 
cumbent upon them: and in order thereunto, a faſt intercourſe 
and correſpondence was ſettled, as well by conſtant Letters, 
as by frequent Emiſſaries of their Clergy, or other Perſons, 
whoſe devotion to their Combination was unqueſtionable. 
Ir can never be enough wonder'd at that the Scotiſb Preſ- 


byterians, being a watchful and crafty People, the principal 


of whom were as unreſtrain'd by Conſcience as any of the Of- 
ficers of the Army were, and only intended their particular 
advantage and ambition, ſhauld yet hope to carry on their In- 
tereſt by ſuch conditions, and limitations, as all wiſe Men ſaw 


mult abſolutely ruin and deſtroy it. They knew well enough . 
the Spirit of their own People, and that though ir would be 


no hard matter to draw a numerous Army enough together, 
yet that being together it would be able to do very little to- 
wards any vigorous attempt; and therefore their chief depen- 
dence was upon the Aſſiſtance they ſhould find ready to joyn 


with them in Ezxg/and. It is true, they did believe the Body 


of the Presbyterians in England to be much more conſiderable 
than in truth it was; yet they did, or might have known, 
that the moſt conſiderable Perſons who in the conteſt with the 


other Faction were content to be thought Presbyterians, were 


DO only as they thought it might reſtore the King; which they 
more impatiently deſired, than any alteration in the Govern- 
ment of the Church; and that they did heartily intend a con- 


jynction with all the Royal Party, upon whoſe Intereſt, 


Conduct 
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Conduct, and Courage, they did more rely than upon the 

wer of the Scots; who 0 publickly . that all te 
King's Friends ſhould be moſt welcome, and receiv'd by 
them; nor did they truſt any one Presbyterian in Exg land 
with che Knowledge of the Particulars contain'd in the Agree- 
ment with the King ; but concealed it between the three Per- 
ſons who tranſacted it, and if it had been known, cromuell 
might as ealily have overrun the Country before their Army 
Invaded England, as he did afterwards ; nor would one Enelih 
Man have joyn'd with them. Beſides the infamous Circum- 
ſtances by which they extorted Conceſſions from the King, 
which would have render'd any Contract odious (it being 
made in thoſe four days, which were all that were aſſign'd 
both to the Exgliſb and Scotiſh Commiſſioners; ſo that his Ma- 
jeſty had not only no time to adviſe with others, but could not 
adviſe with Himſelf upon ſo many monſtrous Particulars as 


were demanded of him by both Kingdoms; which if he could 


have done, he would no more then have ſubmitted to them, 
than he did afterwards upon long deliberation, and when his 
Life appear'd to be in more manifeſt danger by his refuſal) the 
Particulars themſelves were the moſt ſcandalous, and deroga- 
tory to the Honour and Intereſt of the Exgliſb Nation; and 
would have been abominated, if known and underſtood, by 
all Men, with all poſſible indignation. 
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AFTER they had made his Majeſty $8 A good Teſtimony The /4- 


of their League and Covenant, in the Preface of their Agree- 


ſtance o 


| —OVENAr | Nee the Treat 
ment, and « That the intentions of thoſe who had enter'd into 5 7. 


«it, were real for the preſervation of his Majeſty's Perſon 28. / Dec. 
«and Authority, according to their Allegiance, and no ways 1647. 


© to diminiſh his juſt Power and Greatneſs, they obliged him 
&« afſoon as he could, with Freedom, Honour, and Safety, be 
Cpreſent in a tree Parliament, to confirm the ſaid League and 
Covenant by Act of Parliament in both Kingdoms, for the 
ce ſecurity of all who had taken, or ſhould take ir. It is true, 
they admitted a Proviſo, That none who was unwilling, 
« ſhould be conſtrain'd to take it. They likewiſe oblig'd his 
Majeſty « To confirm by Act of Parliament in England, Preſ- 
© byterian Government; the Directory for worſhip; and rhe 


* Aſſembly of Divines at VNeſtminſter, for three years; ſo that 


© his ajelty, and his Houſhold, thould not be hinder'd from 
© uſing that form of Divine Service he had formerly practiced ; 
© and that during thoſe three years there ſhould, be a Conſul- 


*tation with the Aſſembly of Divines, to which twenty of 


© the King's nomination ſhould be added, and ſome from the 
Church of Scotland; and thereupon it ſhould be determin'd 
© by his Majeſty, and the two Houſes of Parliament, what 
«form of Government ſhould be eſtabli{h'd after the expira- 


H4 tion 
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2 tion of thaſs. years, as ſhould bs molt, agreeable ro the word 
of God: that an effectual courſe ſhould be taken by Act of 
< Parliament, and all other ways needful or expedient, for the 
6 Abe g opinions and practices 0 Anti- Trigitarians, 
& Arians, Socinians, Anti-Scripturiſts, Anabapriſts, Antino- 
ce mians, Armenians, Famy liſts, Browniſts, 8 aratilts Inde- 
bf prndenth Libertines, and Seekers, and, generally, for the 
< ſuppreſſing all. Blaſphemy, Herely, Schiſm, and all mch 
© ſcandalous Doctrines and Practices as are contrary to the 
© light of Nature, and to the known Principles of Chriſtia- 
te nity, whether concerning Faith, Worſhip, or Converſa- 
te tion, or the power of Godlineſs, or which may be deſtru- 
ce ive to Order and Government, or to the Peace of the 
ce Church or Kingdom, The King promiſed, © That in the 
ce next Seſſion of Parliament, after the Kingdom of Scotland 
&« ſhould declare for his Majeſty, in purſyance of this Agree- 
* ment, he ſhould in Perſon, or by Commiſſion, confirm the 
League and Covenant in that Kingdom; and concerning 
all the Acts paſſed in the laſt Parliament of that Kingdom, 
his Majeſty declared, “ That he ſhould then likewiſe be con- 
ce tent to give aſſurance by Act of Parliament, that neither 
« He, nor his Succeſſors, hould 7 8 call in Quettion, or 
te command the contrary of any of them, nor queſtion any for 
ce giving Obedience to the ſame, Then they made a long re- 
Cital of © The Agreement the Parliament of Exg/azd had made, 
* when the Scots Army return'd to Scotland, that the Army 
te under Fairfax ſhould be disbanded ; and of that Army's ſub- 
te mitting thereunto ; of their taking the King from Holmby, 
“ and keeping him Priſoner till he fled from them to the Ill 
* of Wight; and ſince that time both his Majeſty, and the 
« Commiſhoners for the Kingdom of Scotland, had very earn - 
ce eftly deſir d that the King might come to London, in ſaſety, 
* honour, and freedom, for a Perſonal Treaty with the two 
« Houſes and the Commiſſioners of the Parliament of Scotland; 
„which, they ſaid, had been granted, but that the Army 
te had in violent manner, forced away divers Members of the 
& Parliament from the diſcharge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed 
< themſelves of the City of London, and all the Strengths, and 
4 Garriſons of the Kingdoms; and that by the ſtrength, and 
ce influence of that Army, and their adherents, Propoſitions 
& and Bills had been ſent to the King without the advice and 
ce conſent of the Kingdom of Scotland, contrary to the Treaties 
which are between the two Kingdoms, and deſtructive to 
« Religion, his Majeſty's juſt Rights, e of Parlia - 
ce ment, and Liberty of the Subjett; from which Propoſitions, 
ce and Bills, the Srotiſh Commiſſioners had diſſented, and pro- 
« teſted againſt, in the name of the Kingdom of r . 
” | FTE 


FTER this preamble, and recital, they ſaid, © That for- 
ce much vs his Majelty is willing to give ſatisfaction concern - 
« ing the ſettling Religion, and other matters in difference, as 
« ig Expreſt in this Agreement, the Kingdom of Scotland doth 
« oblige and engage it ſelf, firſt, in a peaceable way and man- 
aner to endeavour that the King may come to London in ſafe- 
« ry, honour, and freedom, for a Perſonal Treaty with the 
6 Houſes of Parliament and the Commiſſioners/ of Scotland, 
upon ſuch Propoſitions as ſhoyld be mutually agreed on be- 
« tween the Kingdoms, and ſuch Propoktions as his Majeſty 
« ſhould think fit to make; and for this end all Armies 
« ſhould be disbanded; and in caſe that this ſhould not be 
4 Fares that Declarations ſhquld be emitted by the King» 
« dom of Scotland in purſuance of this Agreement, againſt the 
« ynjuſt proceedings of the two Houſes of Parliament towards 
*his Majeſty and the Kingdom of Scotland; in which they 
*would aſſert the Right that belonged to the Crown, in the 
« power of the Militia, the Great Seal, beſtowing of Ho- 
« nours and Offices of Truſt, choice of the Privy Counſellors, 
Land the Right of the King's Negative Voice in Parliament: 
« And that the Queen's Majeſty, the Prince, and the reſt of 
„the Royal Ide, ought to remain where his Majeſty ſhall 
« think fit in eicher of his Kingdoms, with ſafety, honour, 
< and freedom: That, upon the iſſuing out this Declaration, 
van Army ſhould be ſent out of Scotland into England, for the 
1 E and eſtabliſhment of Religion; for defence of 
his Majeſty's Perſon, and Authority, and reſtoring him to 
I his Government, to the juſt Rights of the Crown, and his 
« full Revenues; for defence of the Privileges of Parliament, 
© 2nd Liberties of the Subject; for making a firm Union be- 
« tween the Kingdoms under his Majeſty, and his Poſterity, 
* and ſettling a laſting Peace. In purſuance whereof, the 
Kingdom of Scotland was to endeayour © That there might be 
*a tree and full Parliament in Exgland, and that his Majeſty 
* may be with them in honour, ſafety, and freedom; and 
that a ſpeedy period be ſer to the preſent Parliament. And 
«they undertook, that the Army which they would raiſe, 
* ſhould be upon its march, before the Meſſage and Declara- 
* tion ſhould be deliver'd to the Houſes. It was farther a- 
eed, ec That all ſuch in the oy i of E land, and Ire. 
And, as would joyn with the Ringdom of Scotland in pur- 

* ſuance of this Agreement, ſhould be protected Ly fie Majelty 

in their Perſons, and Eſtates; and that all his Majeſty's Sub- 
"xs in Exgland or Ireland who wauld joyn with him, in 
© purſuance of this Agreement, might come to the Scetiſb Army, 
and joyn with them, or elſe put themſelves into other Bodies 
in Exgland or Wales, for proſecution of the ſame ends, a 
| | C 
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ce the King's Majeſty ſhould judge moſt convenient, and un- 
© der ſuch Commanders, or Generals of the Erg/yþ Nation, 
<as his Majeſty ſhould think fit: And that all fuch ſhould 
< be protected by the Kingdom of Scotland, and their Army, 
_ © in their Perſons and Eſtates; and where any injury or wrong 

is done unto them, they would be careful to ſee them fully 
© repair'd, as far as it ſhould be in their power to do; and 
< likewiſe when any injury or wrong is done to thoſe who 
© joyn with the Kingdom of Scotland, his Majeſty ſhall be 
« careful of their full reparation. 

TRE obliged his Majeſty to promiſe © That neither him- 
< felf, nor any by his Authority or Knowledge, ſhould make 
* or admit of any Ceſſation, Pacification, or Agreement what- 
< foever for Peace, nor of any 1 Propolitions, Bills, or 
Tany other ways for that end, with the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, or any Army or Party in England, or Ireland, with- 
« out the advice and conſent of the Kingdom of Scotland; 
sand, reciprocally, that neither the Kingdom of Scotland, 
* nor any having their Authority, ſhould make or admit of 
« any of theſe any manner of way, with any whatſoeyer, with- 
_ © out his Majeſty's advice or conſent : And that, upon the ſet- 

te tlement of a Peace, there ſhould be an ACt of Oblivion to 
* be agreed on by his Majeſty, and both his Parliaments of 
both Kingdoms: That his Majeſty, the Prince, or both, 
*{hould come into Scotland upon the invitation of that King- 
« dom, and their Declaration, that they ſhould be in honour, 
* freedom, and ſafety, when poſſibly they could come with 
© fafety, and convenience; and that the King ſhould contribute 
cc his utmoſt endeavour, both at home and abroad, for aſliſting 
© the Kingdom of Scotland for carrying on this War by Sea and 
Land, and for their Supplies by Monies, Arms, Ammuni- 
< tion, and all other things requiſite, as alſo for guarding the 
*© Coalts of Scotland with Ships, and protecting all their Mer- + 
* chants in the free exerciſe of their Trade and Commerce 
« with other Nations; and likewiſe that his Majeſty was will- 
“ing, and did Authorize the Scots Army to poſſeſs themſelves 
Of Berwick, Carliſle, New-Caſ#le upon Tyne, with the Caſtle 
« of Tinmouth, and the Town of Hartlepool; thoſe places to 
ce be for Retreat, and Magazines; and that, when the Peace 
* of the Kingdom ſhould be ſertled, the Kingdom of Scot- 
can, ſhould remove their Forces, and deliver back again 
© thoſe Towns and Caſtles. 7 
 AnD as if all this had not been recompence enough for 
the wonderful Service they were like to perform, they obliged 

the King 3 and undertake to pay, the remainder of 
that Brotherly Aſſiſtance which was yet unpaid upon the 


large Treaty after their firſt Invaſion of Exgland, and likewiſe 
| two 
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two hundred thouſand pounds, which remain'd till due upon 
the laſt Treaty made with the Houſes of Parliament . | 


dom ot Scotland, for the charge and expence of their Ar- 
« my in this future War, with due rec ce for the loſſes 
« which they ſhould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatisfaction, 
« according to the Treaty on that behalf betwixt the two 


« Kingdoms, ſhould be made to the Soi Army in Ireland, 


c out of the Lands of the Kingdom, and otherwiſe: And that 


«the King, according to the intention of his Father, ſhould 


<« endeavour a compleat Union of the two Kingdoms, ſo as 


<p may be one under his Majeſty, and his Poſterity; or 


«if that cannot ſpeedily be effected, that all Liberties and 


« Privileges, concerning Commerce, -Traffick, Manufactures, 


c peculiar to the Subjects of either Nation, ſhall be common 
a to the Subjects of both Kingdoms without diſtinction; and 
« that there be a Communication, and mutual capacity, of 
«all other Liberties of the Subjects in the two Kingdoms: 


That a competent number of Ships ſhould be yearly aſ- 


4 ſign'd and appointed out of his Majeſty's Navy, which 


«ſhould attend the coaſts of Scotland, for a Guard, and free- 


« dom of Trade of that Nation; and that his Majeſty ſhould 
« declare that his Succeſſors, as well as Himſelf, are obliged 
& ro the performance of the Articles, and Conditions of this 
Agreement; but that his Majeſty ſhall not be obliged to the 
« performance of the aforeſaid Articles, until the Kingdom of 
« Scotland {hall declare for him in purſuance of this Agree- 
4 ment; and that the whole Articles, and Conditions afore- 
«faid, ſhall be finiſhed, perfected, and perform'd before the 
«return of the Scotiſh Army; and that when they return into 


« Scotland, at the fame time, ſimul & ſemel all Armies ſhould 
« be disbanded in Ezg/and. And for a compliment, and to 
«give a reliſh to all the reſt, the King engaged himſelf “to 


« employ thoſe of the Scoziſh Nation __ with the Eugliſb 
«in all Forreign Imployments, and Negotiations; and that 


«a third part of all the Offices and Places about the King, | 


«Queen, and Prince, ſhould be conferr'd upon ſome Per- 
« ſons of that Nation; and that the King and Prince, or one 


Lof them, will frequently reſide in Scotland, that the Subjects 


turn of the Scoriſb Army, when they had deliver'd up the 
King; and alſo, That payment ſhould be made to the King- 
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© of that Kingdom may be known to them. This Treaty and 


Agreement being thus preſented to the King by the Scotiſh 


Commiſſioners in the Caſtle of Cerisbrook, his Majeſty was 
prevailed with to ſign the ſame the 26tb day of December 
164.7; and to oblige himſelf, * In the word of a King, to 
«perform His part of the ſaid Articles; and the Earl of Low- 
den, Chancellor of Scotland, and the Earl of Lautherdale, _ 
3 the 
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the Earl of Laurie, being antryuſted as Commiſſioners from 
that Kingdom, lign'd: it likew: at the ame time; | and en- 
gagedthemlelves © pon their Honour, Faich, and Conſcience, 
<« and all that is dear to Honeſt Men, to endeavour to the ut- 
<« molt of their-power, that the Kingdom of Setlard ſhould 
40 to perform hat was on ita part to be perform d; 
«< which they were confdent the Kingdom of Storland would 
< do, and they thernfelves would hazard their Lives and For- 
«tunes in purſuance thereof. Th 

No Man, who reads: this Tray 22 very few. Mon 
mzve ever done) can wonder that an ement met 

with the fate that attended it; which contain d ſo many mon- 
ſtrous Conceſſions, that, except the whole Kingdom of Exg- 
land had been likewiſe impriſon'd in Cericbrook Caltle with 
the King, it cauld not be imagined that it was poſſible to be 
perform d; and the three Perſons who were Parties to it, 
were too Wile to believe chat it could be punctually obſerv d; 
which they uſed as the beſt Argument, and which only pre- 
vailed with the King, * That the Treaty was only made to 
<« enable them to engage the Kingdom of Setland to raiſe an 
« Army, and to unite it in his Majeſty's Service; which leſs 
« than thoſe Conceſhons would never induce them to do; 
ce hut when that Army thould be eater'd into Exg/axd, and 
«<{o many other Armies ſhould be on foot of his 'Ernglifþ Sub- 
«<.jects for the vindication of his. Intereſt, there would be no 
body to exact all thoſe particulars ; but every Body would 
«< {ubmit to what his Majeſty ſhould think fit to be done; 
which though it had been urged more than once before to 
induce the King to conſent to other inconveniences, which: 
they would never after releaſe to him, did prevail with him 
at this time. And, ta confirm him in the belief of it, they 
were contented that it ſhould: be inſerted under the ſame 
Treaty, as it was, © That his Majeſty ſhould declare, that b) 
«the Clauſe of confirming Presbyterian Government by Act 
<« of Parliament, he is neither obli to deſire the ſettling 
< Presbyterian Government, nor to preſent any Bills to that 
<« effect; and that he likewiſe underftands that no Perſon” 
e whatſoever {hall ſuffer in his Eſtate, nor undergo any Cor- 
S poral puniſhment, for not ſubmitting to Presbyterian Go- 
% vernment; his Majeſty underſtanding that this indemnity 
c {hould nat extend to thoſe who are mention?*d in the Ariticle 
ce againſt Toleration : and to this the three Earls likewiſe ſub- 
ſcribed their hands, . As Witneſſes only, as they faid, that his 
« Majeſty had made that Declaration in their preſence, not 
cas Aſſenters; ſo wary they were of adminiſtring jealouſy to 
their Maſters, er of being thought to be leſs rigid in ſo Fun- 
damental a Point, as they knew that would be * to * 

HER 
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TEZRE was a wonderful difference, throughout "their 


whole proceedings, between the heads of thoſe who were 
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The Au- 
thor judge- 


thought to {way the Presbyterian 'Counſels, and thoſe who %%% 
80 ern d the Independents, Zhough they were equally Maſters 0 4 7 
| — 


ol diffimulation, and had: equally malice and wickedneſs-in 
their Intentions, though not of the 


poſes; and how far they might depend upon their concurrence 
and all , before they reſolv'd to make any attempt; and 
this made them in ſuch a — ſubmit to their ſenſeleſs, and 
wretched Clergy ;| whoſe infectious breath corrupted, and go- 
vern'd the People, and whoſe 2 was prevalent upon 
their own Wives, and in their Domeſtick Affairs; and yet 
they never communicated to them more than the outſide of 
_ theirdefigns : Whereas, on the other fide, Cromwell, and the 

few others with whom he Conſulted, firſt confider'd what was 
abſolutely - neceſſary to their main and determin'd end; and 


Conduct of 
the two P 47 
r ey, the In- 
dependent 
Engli ſh, and 


then, whether it were right or wrong, to make all other means 


ſubſervient to it; to couzen and deceive Men, as long as 
they could induce. them to contribute to what they defired, 
upon Motives how. forreign ſoever; and when they would 
keep company with them no longer, or farther ſerve their 
purpoſes, to compel ther by force to ſubmit to what they 
'!hould not be able to oppoſe ; and ſo the one reſoly'd, only 
| 3 g ro 
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to do what they believ'd the * — would like and approve; 
and the other, that the People ſhould like and approve whit 
they had refolv'd. And this difference in the meaſures they 
took, was the true cauſe of ſo different Succeſs in all they un- 
dertook. Machiavel, in this, was in the right, though he got 
an ill name by it with thoſe who take what he ſays from the 

rt of other Men, or do not enough conſider themſelves 
what he ſays, and his method en ren, (He was as great 
an Enemy to Tyranny and Injuſtice in any Government, as 
any Man then was, or now is; and fa 50 &« That a Man were 
ce better be a Dog than be ſubject to thoſe Paſſions and Appe- 
c tites, which poſſeſs all Unjuſt, and Ambitious, and Tyran- 
c nical Perſons ; but he confeſſes, © That they who are ſo tranſ- 
c ported, and have entertain d ſuch wicked deſigns as are void 
< of all Conſcience, muſt not think to proſecute them by the 
ce rules of Conſcience,” which was laid afide, or ſubdued, be- 
< fore they enter'd upon them; they muſt make no ſcruple of 
<« doing all thoſe impious things which are neceſſary to com- 


“ paſs and ſupport the 1 to which they have devoted 
e 


« themſelves; and therefore he commends C t Borgia for 
< not being ſtartled with breach of Faith, Perjuries, and Mur- 
ce ders, for the removal of thoſe Men who he was ſure would 
<« croſs, and enervate the whole Enterpriſe he had reſoiv'd, 
and addicted himſelf to; and blames thoſe Uſurpers, who 
c had made themſelves Tyrants, for —_— to ſupport a Go- 
c vernment by Juſtice, which they had aſſumed unjuttly, and 
« which having ' wickedly artempted, they manifeſtly loſt by 
not being wicked enough. The common old Adage, That 
< he who hath drawn his Sword againſt his Prince, ought to 
«throw away the Scabbard, never to think of ſheathing it a- 
« gain, will {till hold good; and they who enter upon un- 
warrantable Enterpriſes, muſt purſue many unwarrantable ways 
to {nd themſelves from the 1 ofthe firſt guilt. 
 . CRoMWELFT, though the greateſt Diflembler living, al- 


ways made his Hypocriſy of ſingular uſe and benefit to him; 


and never did oe thing, how ungracious or imprudent ſoever 
it ſeem d to be, but what was neceſſary to the deſign ; even 


his roughneſs and unpoliſhedneſs, which, in the beginning of 


the Parliament, he affected contrary to the ſmoothneſs, and 
complacency, which his Couſin, and boſom Friend, M* Hemb- 


den practiced towards all Men, was neceſſary; and his firſt 


ublick Declaration, in the beginning of the War, to his 

roop when it was firſt Muſter'd,« That he would not deceive 

& or couzen them by the perplexed and involv'd expreſſions 

«<in his Commiſſion, to Fight for King and Parliament; and 

therefore told them, That if the King chanced to be in the 

&« Body of the Enemy that he was to Charge, he weuld * 
| | 00 
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« ſoon diſcharge. his Piſtol upon him, as any other private 
ec Perſon 3 and if their Conſcience would not permit them to 
ce do the like, he adviſed them not to liſt themſelves in his 
« Troop, or under his Command ; which was generally look- 
ed upon as imprudent, and malicious, and 2 by the pro- 
feſſions the Parliament then made, have prov'd dangerous to 
him; yet ſerv'd his turn, and ſever d from others, and united 


the Government, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, to look up- 
on him as a Man for their turn, upon whom they might de- 
pend, as one who would go through his work that he under- 
took. And his ſtrict and unſociable Humour in not keeping 
company with the other Officers of the Army in their Jollities, 
and Exceſſes, to which moſt of the ſuperior Officers under the 
Earl of Eſſex were inclined, and by which he often made 
bimſelf ridiculous or contemptible, drew all thoſe of the like 
ſour or reſerv'd Natures, to his Society and Converſation, and 
gave him opportunity to form their Underſtandings, Inclina- 
tions, and Reſolutions, to his own Model. By this he grew 
to have a wonderful latereſt.in the Common Soldiers, out of 
which, as his, Authority increaſed, he made all his Officers, 
well inſtructed how to live in the fame. manner with their 
Soldiers, that they might be able to apply them to their own 
purpoſes : whilſt he looked * the Presbyterian Humour 
25 the beſt incentive to Rebellion, no Man more a Presby- 
terian; he ſung all Pſalms with them to their Tunes, and 
lov'd the longeſt Sermons as much as they; but when he diſ- 
cover'd that they would preſcribe ſome limits and bounds to 
their Rebellion, that it was not well breathed, and would ex- 


ire aſſoon as ſome few particulars were granted to them in 


eligion, which he cared not for; and then that the Go- 
vernment muſt run ſtill in the ſame Channel; it concern d 
him to make it believ'd “ That the State had been more De- 
« linquent than the Church, and that the People ſuffer d more 
« by the Civil than by the Ecclefiaſtical Power; and therefore 
ce that the Change of one, would give them little eaſe, if there 
“were not as great an alteration in the other, and if the 
4 whole Government in both were not reform'd, and alter'd;. 

which though it made him generally odious at firſt, and ir- 
reconciled many of his old Friends to him; yet it made thoſe 
who remain'd, more cordial and firm: he could. better com- 

te his own. ſtrength, and upon whom he might depend. 

is diſcovery made him contrive the new Model of the 
Army; which was the moſt unpopular Act, and diſobliged all 
thoſe who firſt contrived the Rebellion, and who were the 
very Soul of it; and yer, if he had not brought that to pals, 
| an 
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and changed a General, who, though not very fnarp-ſight 
would == be govern'd, nor apc to 25 chin To did 
not like, for another who had no Eyes, and fo would be wil- 
ling to be led, all his deſigns mult have come to nothing, 
and He remain'd a private Colonel of Hotſe, not confidet- 
wy enough to be in amy figure upon an adyantageons Com- 

ion. | | TN | 
baren all the Succeſſes of his new Model, he faw his 
Army was ballaticed by that of the Srofs, who took thetnſelves 
to have equal merit with the other, and Was the to have 
contribured no leſs towards the ſuppreſſion of the King, than 
that under Fairfax had done; and after all the Vidtortes, and 
Reduction of the King to that lowneſs, deſired {till a compoſi. 
tion, and to ſubenit again to the Subjection of the King; not 
was it yet time for him to own or communicate his reſolution 
fo the contrary, leſt even many of thoſe who wiſhed the ex- 
tirpation of Monarchy, might be ſtartled at the difficulty of 
the Enterpriſe, and with the Power that was Hke to — po 
them. He was therefore firſt to incenſe the People againſt the 
Scotiſh Nation, As being a mercenary aid, entertain d at a 
cc vaſt Charge to the Kingdom, that was only to be paid their 
cc Wages, and to be diſmiſſed, without having the honour to 
c judge with them what conditions the King ſhould 
ebe receiv'd, and reſtor d; the accompliſhing whereof, 
«to be the particular Glory of the Parliament without a Ri- 
« val, and that the King might owe the benefit wholely to 
«them. And this was as popular an Argument as he could 
embark himſelf in, the whole Kingdom in general having ar 
chat time a great deteſtation of the Sort:; and they who moſt 
deſired the King's Reſtoration, willy d that he might have as 
little obligation to them as was poſlible, and that they might 
wy as — * KX with 10 A With this mo 
a e, he compelled the Scofi/p Army to d * 
Kineton, with 1 as muſt Get e 
them odious and infamous. There now ſeemd nothing more 
dangerous and deſtructive to the powet and intereſt of the 
Engliſh Artny, in fo general a diſcontent throughout the King - 
dom, than a diviſion, and mutiny within it felf; that the 
Common Soldiers ſhould erect an Authority diſtinct from theit 
Officers, by which they would chooſe to govern againſt their 
Superior Commanders, at leaſt without them, and to fancy 
that they had an Intereſt of their own ſever'd from theirs; 
for the preſervation whereof they were to truſt none but them- 
ſelves; which had ſcarce ever been heard of before in any 
Army, and was looked upon as a preſage of the ruin of the 
whole, and of thoſe who had adhered to them; yet, * 
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hot raiſed this ſeditious Spirit in the Army, he could not have 
ed the disbanding ſome part of it, and ſending another 

art of it into Ireland, before the Scors left New cui; nor 
e been able to have taken the King from Holuiy into the 
hands of the Army, after the Sour were gone. And after all 
his Hypocriſy towards te King and his Party, by which he 
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revented many inconveniencies which might have befallen 


im; he could never have been rid of him again fo unre- 
fully, as by his Changing his own (countenance, and 
giving cauſe to the King to ſuſpect the ſafety of his Perſon, 
and thereupon to make his Eſcape from the Army; by which 
his "—_ quickly became a Priſoner, and fo was depriv'd 
of any refortz from whence many miſchiefs might have pro- 
ceeded to have diſturbed his Counſels. How conſtanthy he 
purſued this method in his ſubſequent Actions, will be ob- 
ſer vd in its place. wh ee 121; Of. 
ConTRary to this the Presbyterian Scots proceeded, in 
all their Actions after their firſt Invaſion in the year 1640, and 
always interwove ſome Conditions in their Counſels and 


Tranſactions, which did not only prove, but, in the inſtant, 


have been diſcem'd to be, diamerrically oppoſite to 
_ tharr publick Intereſt, and to their particular Defigns. It is 
very true, that their firſt Invation, ſaving their breach of Al- 
legiance, might have ſome excuſe from their. Intereſt. They 
were 2 ple, and though many parricular Men of that 
Nation had receiv'd great Bounties, and were exceedingly 
enriched in the Court of England by King —— the pre- 
ſent King, yet thoſe particular Men who had been, and then 
were in the C were, for the moſt part, Perfons of little 
Intereſt in Scotland ; nor was that Kingdom at all enriched by 
the conjunction with this; and they thought themſelves ex. 
poſed to ſome late preſſures, which were new to them, and 


which their Preachers told them « Were againſt Conſcience, 


& and an Invaſion of their Religion; from which they had 
vindicated themſelves ſo rudely, and unwarrantably, chat they 

ight well expect to be called to an account hereafter, if 
thoſe Perfons whom they had moſt provoked, retain'd their 
Intereſt ill with the King, and in his Councils; from whom 
they were promiſed to be fecured, and to be well paid for 
their pains, if they would, by marching into Eugland with an 
Army, give their Friends their countenance to own their own 

jevances, and ſo to procure relief and ſecurity for both 

ngdoms. In this Enterpriſe, the Succeſs crown'd their 
work; they were thought a Wiſe, and Reſolute Nation; and 
after an unbloody War of above à year, they return d into 
their Country laden with Spoils and yu Riches; and were 
Vol. IN. Part 1. e liberally 
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liberally rewarded, as well for going out, as for coming into 
Exgland. But from their return from this Expedition, their 
whole true Intereſt conſiſted in, and depended upon, an en- 
tire adhering to the King, and vindicating his Honour and In- 
tereſt from all Aſſaults; and their being ſuborn d afterwards 
(when the King was in a hopeful way to have reduced his 
Exgliſh Rebels to their Obedience, by the ſtrength and power 
of his Arms) to. make a ſecond Invaſion of the Kingdom, 
was a weak and childiſh Engagement, directly oppoſite to 
their Intereſt, except they had at the ſame time a Reſolution 
to have changed their own Government, and for ever to have 
renounced Subjection to Monarchy (which was never in 
their purpoſe to do) or to withdraw it from the preſent King. 
Again, when his Majeſty had truſted them ſo far (which 
they had never reaſon to expect) as to put his Royal Perſon 
into their hands, and thereby given them an opportunity to 
redeem. themſelves in the Eyes of the World, and to undo 
ſome 2 of the miſchief they had done, it was ſurely theit 
Intereſt to have joyn'd cordially with him, and firmly to have 

united themſelves to his Party in vindication of the Law, and 
the Government eſtabliſhed ; and if they had not had the Cou- 
rage at that time to have looked the Exgiib Army in the 
face, as.apparently they had not, it had been their Intereſt to 
have retired with the King in the Head of their Army into 
Scotland; and, leaving good Garrifons in New-Caſtle, Ber- 
wick, and Carliſle, all which were in their poſſeſſion, to have 
expected a Revolution in Erg/and from the Diviſions amongſt 
themſelves, and from ſome conjunction with a ſtrong Body 
of the King's Erngli/b Party, which would quickly have found 
themſelves together ; but the delivery of the King up, beſides 
the Infamy of it, was, in view, deſtructive to t could 
be thought their Intereſt. . 
Arz all this, when they found themſelves couzen'd . 
and deceiv'd in all the meaſures they had taken, and laughed 
at and deſpiſed by thoſe who had deceiv'd them, to have a 
new opportunity to ferve the King, and then to inſiſt upon 
ſuch Conditions as muſt make it impoſſible for them to ſerve 
him effectually, was ſuch a degree of weakneſs, and a deprav d 
underſtanding, that they can never be looked upon as Men 
who knew what their Intereſt was, or what was neceſſary to 
advance their own deſigns. And yet we ſhall be obliged to 
obſerve how incorrigibly they adher'd to this obſtinate and 
froward Method, in all the Tranſactions they afterwards. had 
with the King; all which turn'd, as it could not but do, to 
their own Ruin, and the Deſtruction. of that Idol they Ador'd, 


and paid their Devotion to. But it is time to return to our 
py 23 diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, from whence this tedious digreſhon hath mifled 
us | 
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All Deſigus and Negotiations, abroad and at home, being The N 


in this ſtate and condition, the King remain d under a'ftri 
and diſconſolate impriſonment, no Man being ſuffer d to ſ 


might paſs to, or from him; 75 he found means ſometimes, 
by che affection and fidelity of ſome Inhabitants of the Iſland, 
to receive important Advertiſements from his Friends; and to 
write to and receive Letters from the Queen; and ſo he in- 
form d her of the Scotiſih Tranſaction, and of all the other 
hopes he had; and ſeem d to have ſome eaſe; and looked upon 
it as a good Omen, that in that deſperate. lowneſs of his For- 
tune, and notwithitanding all the care that was taken that 
none ſhould be about him but Men of inhuman tempers and 
natures , void of all reverence towards God-and Man , his 
My s gracious diſpoſition , and generous: Aﬀabiliry ſtil 
wrought upon ſome Soldier, or other Perſon placed abour 


condition in 
the Iſle of 


with him, and all diligence uſed to intercept all Letters which . 


him, to undertake, and perform ſome Offices of truſt, in con- 


veying Papers to and from him. So great a force and influ- 
ence had Natural duty; or ſome deſperate Men had ſo much 
craft, and forecaſt, to lay out a little application that might 
bring advantage to them in ſuch a change as they nei 

looked for, nor deſired. But many who did undertake to per- 
form thoſe Offices, did not make good what they promiſed; 


which made it plain, they were permitted to get credit, that 


they might the more uſefully betrag. 
N the Parliament, there was no oppoſition. or contradi- 


The preſent . 


Con in any thing relating to the Publick ; but in all thoſe cen of 


Tranſactions which concern'd particular Perſons , with refe- 
rence to Rewards, Preferments, or matter of Profit, Men were 
conſider d ee to the Party they were of; every day 
thoſe receiv*d benefit who had appear d moſt to adhere to the 
Army; the notorious Presbyterians were removed from places 
of Profit and Authority; which vexed them; and well pre- 

and diſpoſed them to be ready for revenge. But the 
Pulpit-Skirmiſhes were higher than ever; the Presbyterians, 
in Thoſe fields, loſing nothing of their Courage, having a no- 
torious power in the City, notwithſtanding the emulation of 
the Independents, who were more Learned and Rational ; 
who; though they had not ſo great Congregations of the Com- 
mon People, yet infected, and were follow'd by, the moſt 
lubſtantial , and wealthy Citizens; and by others of better 
condition. To theſe Men Cromwell, and moſt of the Officers 
of the Army adhered, with bitterneſs againſt the other. But 


the Divinity of the time was 2 to be judged by the Preach- 
| 2 


the arlia- 
ment. 


ing, 
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5 ing, and Congregations in Churches, which were now thought 

not to be the fit and proper laces for Devotion and Religious 

89 where the Biſhops had exerciſed ſuch illimiteg 

Tyranny, and which had been polluted by their Original 

Conſecrations. Liberty of Conſcience was now become the 

= Charter; and Men who were isſpired, Preached and 

| ayed, when, and where they would. Cromwell himiclf was 

- the greateſt Preacher; and moſt of the Officers of the Army, 

| and many Common Soldiers, ſhew'd their gifts that way, 

Anabaptilts grew very numerous, with whom the Indepen- 

dents concutr d ſo far as to joyn with them for the utter abo- 

_ kiſhingof Ti as of Judaical Inſtitution ; which was now 

the patrimony of the Presbyterians, and therefore proſecuted 

by one Party, and defended by the other, with equal Paſſion, 

and Animolity. If any honeſt Man could have been at fo 

much eaſe as'to have beheld the Fre? with delight, never 

was ſuch a ſcene of Confulion, as at this time had ſpread it ſelf 
over the face of the whole Kingdom. ” 

The Prince's DURING allthistime, the Prince remain'd at Paris un- 

condition at der the Government of his Mother; exerciſed with that ſtrict- 

Faris. net, that though his Highneſs was above the Age of ſeven- 

teen years, it was notdelired that he ſhould in any bu- 

fines, or be ſenſible: of the unhappy condition the Royal Fa- 

mily was in. The Affignation which was made by the Court 

of France for the better ſupport of the Prince, was annexed 

to the Monthly allowance given to the Queen, and receiv'd 

by Her, and diſtributed as the thought fic ; ſuch Cloaths and 

other neceſlaries provided for his Highneſs as were thought 

convenient; her Majeſty deſiring to have it thought that the 

Prince lived entirely upon her, and that it would not conſiſt 

with the dignity of the Prince of I#a/es to be a Penſioner to 

the King of France. Hereby none of his Highneſs Servants had 

any pretence to ask Money, but they were to be contented * 

with what {hould be allow'd to them; which was diſpenſed 

with a very ſparing hand; nor was the Prince himſelf ever 

Maſter of ten Piſtols to diſpoſe as he deſir d. The Lord Fer- 

my was the Queen's chief Officer, and govern'd all Her re- 

ceipts, and he lov'd plenty fo. well, that he would not be 

without it, whatever others ſuffer d. All who had any rela- 

tion to the Prince, were to implore His aid; and the Prince 

himſelf could obtain nothing but by Him; which made moſt 

Perſons of Honour of the Emg/i/þ Nation who were driven 

into Baniſhment, as many of the Nobility and chief Gentry 

of the Kingdom then were , choſe rather ro make their re- 

fidence in any other place, as Caen, Roar, and the like, than 

in Paris, where the Prince was, and could do ſo little: nor 

LS was 


was this Oeconomy well liked even in Frexce, nor the Prince 
hinaſelf ſo much reſpected as: he would have been if he had 
liv'd more like himſelf, and appear'd more cone d in his 


own B a 

Warren the \ is of Ormond came thither, he was re- 
ceiv'd very graciouſly by the Queen, and conſulted with in 
all things, being the Perfon mott depended upon to begin to 

ve a turn to their Fortune, recommended to them by the 
King, and of the moſt univerſal Reputation of any Subject the 
King had. He preſſed a ſpeedy diſpatch, that he might pur- 
ſue his deſign in Ireland; where he longed to be, whilſt the 
Affairs of that Kingdom were no more taken to heart by the 
Parliament, who had yet ſent no ſupplies thither. He in- 
form'd the Queen, the Lord Fermyn, of the neceflity of 
haſtning that work, which they underſtood well enough 
by the Iriſb Commiſſioners; who had been there, and had 
been ſent back with a million of promiſes, a Coyn that Court 
always abounded with, and made moſt of its- payments 
in | 


WHnen the Queen, who was as zealous for the difpatch 
25 was poſlible, preſſed the Queen Regent, and the Cardinal, 
upon it, ſhe receiv'd in words all the ſatisfaction imaginable, 
and aſſurance that all things ſhould be ſpeedily provided ; and 
when the Marquis ſpoke firſt with the Cardinal upon the fub- 
ject, he found him well diſpoſed; making ſuch ample pro- 
miſes for a very good Sum of Money, and fuch a Proportion 
of Arms, and Ammunition, as could be wiſh'd. that 
he thought he had no more to do, but to appoint the place 
for his Embarkation, that thoſe Proviſions _— be ſent thi- 
ther to meet him; and that he ſhould be ready to Tranſport 
himſelf within a very ſhort time; of which he gave notice ro 
thoſe who expected him in Ireland, and prepared all his own 
Accommodations accordingly. But he was very much diſap- 
pointed in his ws ey oe the Cardinal was not fo confident 
of the recovery of the King's Affairs as to diſoblige the Par- 
—_ by contributing towards it: ſo that Affair advanced 
very UoWI7. : 
AVI 10 now, contrary to the order formerly obſerv'd 
by Me crowded in all the particular paſſages, and important 
ranſactions of two whole years in this Book, that 1 might 
not interrupt, or diſcontinue the relation of the myſterious 
Proceedings of the Army, their great Hypocriſy, and Diſſimu- 
lation, practiced towards the King and his Party, and then 
their pulling off their Mask, and appearing in their natural 


dreſs of Inhumanity and Savageneſs, with the vile Artifices of 


the Scoriſh Commillioners to was the King into their —_— 
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and then their low and baſe complyance, and grols folly in 
delivering him up, and laſtly their abſurd and merchandly 
Trafficking with him for the price of returning to their Alle- 
giance, when there was no other way of preſerving them- 
res and their Nation from being deſtroyed, the many 
woful Tragedies of the next year, which filled the World 
with amazement and horror, muſt be the ſubject of the 
diſcourſe in the next Book. ITY FA | 
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Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 
BO OX NI. 
Deut. XXIX. 4. | 


Even all Nations ſhall ſay, Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus unto this Land? What meaneth the heat 
of thu great Anger? | eG 
„ 
The Lord hath caſt off his Altar ; he bath abhorred 
hu Sanfluary; he hath given up into the hand of 
_ the Enemy the Walls of his Palaces; they have 
made a noiſe in the Houſe of the Lord as in the 
day of a ſolemn feaſt. PROW RO. , 


3 


„ 
—_— 


— 
— 


F a univerſal diſcontent and murmuring e Temper 

N of the three Nations, and almoſt as ge- of the Na- 
neral a deteſtation both of Parliament ien at tha 

and Army, and a molt paſſionate deſire *. 

that all their follies and madneſs might 

be forgotten in reſtoring the King to 

all they had taken from him, and in 0 
z ſettling that bleſſed Government they 
EE had deprived themſelves of, could have 

contributed to his Majeſty's recovery, never People were bet- 

ter diſpoſed to erect and repair again the Building they had ſo 

maliciouſly thrown and pulled down. In Ergland there was 3 

Ron diſcontent amongſt all ſorts of Men; many Officers and 
diers who had ſerv'd the Parliament from the beginning of 

the War, and given too great Teſtimonies of their Courage 

and Fidelity to their Party, and had been disbanded upon the 

new Model, look'd upon the preſent Army with hatred, as 

thoſe who reaped the Harveſt and Reward of their 3 
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being there. 
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and ſpake of them and againſt them in all places accordingly 
The Nobility and Gentry who had advanced the Credit and 
Reputation of the Parliament by concurring with it againſt the 
King, found themſelves totally neglected, and the moſt inferior 
People preferr'd to all places of truſt and profit: The Presbyte. 
rian Miniſters talked very loud ; their Party appear'd to be yery 
numerous, and the expectation of an attempt from Scot lama, and 
the importunity and clamour from Ireland, for ſupplies of Men 
and Money againſt the Iriſb, who grew powerful, raiſed the Cou- 
rage of all diſcontented Perſans to meet and conter together, 
and all to inveigh againſt the Army, and the Officers who cor- 
rupted it. The Parliament bore no reproach ſo concernedly, 
as that of The want of ſupplies to Ireland, and that, having 
ce ſo great an Army without an Enemy, they would not ſpare 
<« any part of it to preſerve that Kingdom. This Argument 
made a new warmth in the Houſe of Commons, they who 
had been ſilent, and given over inſiſting upon the inſolence 
and preſumption of the Army, which had prevailed, and cruſh- 
ed them, took now new Spirit, and preſſed the relief of Ire. 
land with great earneſtneſs, and in order thereunto made great 
inguiligion into. the expences of the Money, -and how ſuch 
vait Summs recetv'd had been disburſed ; which was a large 
Field, and led them to many Mens doors upon whom they 
were willing to be revenged. | os 
TRR was a deſign this way to get the Presbyterians 
again into power, and that they might get the Command of 
an Army for the ſubduing the Rebels in Ireland. Cromwell 
had, for the quieting the Clamours from thence, got the Lord 
Liſle, eldeſt Son to the Earl of Leiceſter, to be ſent under the 
Title of Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom thither, with a 
Commiſſion for a limited time. He bad Landed in Munfer , 
either out of the Jealouſy they had of the Lord Inchiquis, or 
becauſe the beſt part of their Army of 12 were under his 
Command in that Province. But that Expedition gave the 
Eugliſs no relief, nor weaken' d the power or ſtrength of the 

75 but rather increaſed their Reputation by the Faction and 
itterneſs that was between the Lieutenant and the Preſident, 
who writ Letters of complaint one againſt the other to the 
Parliament, where they had both their Parties which adhered 
to them. Fo that, the time of his Commiſſion being expired, 
and the contrary Party not ſuffering it to be renew'd, the 


Lord Lie return d again into Exglexd, leaving the Lord Is- 


quis of Ormona, 


chiquin, whom he meant to have deſtroy'd, in the entire poſ- 
ellion of the Command, and in greater Reputation than he 
was before. And, in truth, he had preferv'd both with won- 
derful dexterity, hg ye. every day the Arrival of the Mar- 

every day informing the Parliargent d 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


in Condition he was in, and preſſing for a ſupply of Men 
2 Money, when he knew they would ſend 2 
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Ueox the return of the Lord Lye the Presbyterians re- Waller no- 
new d their deſign, and cauſed Sr William Waller to be named a7 


neral there, 


abov 


e hi 
) 


for Deputy or Lieutenant of Ireland, the rather (over and 6 ,350/:4 
s-merit, and the experience they had had of his Ser- 5 


vice) becauſe he could quickly draw together thoſe Officers well; who 
and Soldiers which had-ſerv'd under him, and were now diſ-2"**/* 


banded, and would willingly again engage under their old Ge- 


Lambert, 


neral. At the firſt, Cromuell did not oppoſe this motion, but 


conſented to it, being very willing to be rid both of Waller, 
and all the Officers who were willing to go with him, who 
he knew were not his Friends, and watch'd an opportunity 
to be even with him. But when he ſaw Waller inſiſt upon 


great Supplies to carry with him, as he had reaſon to do, and 


when he conſider d of what conſequence it might be to him 
and all his deſigns, if a well form'd and diſciplined Army 
ſhould be under the power of Waller, and ſuch Officers, he 
changed his mind; and firſt ſet his Inſtruments to croſs ſuch 
a ſupply of Men and Money, as he had propoſed ; The one, 
« 25 more than neceſſary for the Service, and the other as more 
« than they could ſpare from their other occaſions: And when 
this check was put to aller's Engagement, he cauſed Lambert 
to be propoſed for that Expedition, a Man who was then faſt 
to the ſame Intereſt He embraced, and who had gotten a great 
Name in the Army. He formalized ſo long upon this, that 
Ireland remain'd {till unſupplied, and their Affairs there ſeern'd 
to be in a very ill Condition. 

Tus Scots made fo much noiſe of their purpoſes, even be- 
fore their Commiſſioners left London, and gave ſuch conſtant 
Advertiſements of the impatience of their Country- men to be 
in Arms for the King, though they made no haſte in provid- 
ing for ſuch an Expedition, that both the Presbyterians, who 
were their chief Correſpondents, and the Royal Party, be- 
thought themſelves how they might be ready; the one, that 
they might redeem themſelves from their former . Guilt, and 
the other, that they might not only have a good part in free- 
ing the King from his Impriſonment, bur be able to preſerve 
bin in Liberty from any Presbyterian Impoſitions, which 
they Rill 2 the Scots might endeavour to oppoſe, 
though they no ſuſpicion of the Engagement lately men- 
don d at the Iſle of Migbt. WT UE 
IXI Earl of Holland, who had done twice very noto- 
rioully amiſs, and had been, ſince his return from Oxford, 
notably deſpiſed by all Perſons of Credit in the Parliament 

the Army, had a mind to redeem his former faults by a 
new and thorough Engagement. He had much Credit by 


The Earl of 
Holland 
prepares to 


riſe with the 


Duke of 
Bucks and 


deſcent cher. 
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deſcent and by alliance with the Presbyterian Party, and wa 


| — to the undertakings of Srot land, and had conſtant Intel. 
i 


gence of the advance that was made there. His Brother, the 
Earl of Warwick, had undergone ſome mortification with the 
reſt, and had not that Authority in the Naval Affairs as he had 
uſed to have, though he was the High Admiral of Ezglexd 
by - Ordinance of Parliament, and had done them extraordi. 
nary Services. He did not reſtrain, or endeavour to ſuppreſs 
the Earl of Holland's diſcontents, but inflamed them, and 
miſed to joyn with him, as many others of that Gang of 
did; reſolving that the Scots ſhould not do all that work, but 
that they would have a ſhare in the merit. The Duke of 
Buckingham, and his Brother, the Lord Francis Villiers, were 
newly return'd from Travel, and though both very you 
were ſtrong and active Men, and being, in reſpect of their 
Infancy, uningaged in the late War, and ſo unhurt by it, and 
coming now to the poſſeſſion of large Eſtates, which 


—_ they were obliged to venture for the Crown upon 


the firſt opportunity, they fell eaſily into the Friendſhip of 
the Earl of Holland, and were ready to Embark themſelves in 
his Adventure. The Earl had made tender of his Reſolutions 


to his old Miſtreſs the _ at Paris, who was always diſ- 


poſed to truſt him, and the Lord Fermyz and He renewd 
their former Friend{hip, the warmth whereof had never been 
extinguiſhed. 
So a Commiſſion was ſent from the Prince to the Earl to 
be General of an Army, that was to be raiſed for the Redem- 
ption of the King from Priſon, and to reſtore the Parliament 
to its freedom. The Earl of Peterborough, and Jobn Mor- 
daunt his Brother, the Family of the Earl of Northampton, 


and all the Officers who had ſerv'd the King in the War, with 


which the City of London, and all Parts of the Kingdom 2 

bounded, applied themſelves to the Earl of Holland, and re- 

ceivd Commiſſions from him for ſeveral Commands. 
TAIS Engagement was ſo well known, and ſo generally 


| ſpoken of, that they concluded that the Parliament durſt not 


take notice of it, or wiſh'd well to it. And there is no que - 
ſtion, never undertaking of that Nature was carried on with 
ſo little reſervation; there was ſcarce a County in England, in 
which there was not ſome Aſſociation enter'd into to appear 
in Arms for the King. They -who had the principal Com- 
mand in Vales under the Parliament, ſent to Paris to declare, 


© That if they might have ſupply of Arms and Ammunition, 


cc and a reaſonable Sum for the payment of their Garriſons, 
ce they would declare for the King, having the chief places 
c of thoſe Parts in their Cuſtody. The Lord Fermyn encou- 
raged all thoſe Overtures with moſt poſitive VER 


that they ſhould be ſupplied with all they expected, within ſo 
many days after they ſhould — Looper depended 
upon, and he, according to his cuſtom, never thought of 
ter; by which the Service miſcarried, and many 4 
Men were loſ te SAKS Es. 

Cr oMWELL,to whom all theſe Machinations were known, 
choſe rather to run the hazard of all that ſuch a looſe Combi- 
nation could produce, than, by ſeiſing upon Perſons, to en- 
gige the Parliament in Examinations, and in Parties; the in- 
convenience whereof he apprehended more; finding already 
that the — aggewy Party had ſo great an influence up- 
on the General, that he declar d to him, “ He would not 
« march againſt the Scots, whom he had a good mind to have 
viſited before their Counſels and Reſolutions were form'd ; 
and Cromwell had reaſon to believe, that Fairfax would be 
firm to the ſame mind, even after they ſhould have Invaded 
the Kingdom. Fey 


AL. things being in this forwardneſs in Englend, it is fit T'* Scots 


to coquine how the Scots complied with their obligations, and 
what 


preparations 
for an Ex- 


pedition they uſed in raiſing their Army. After the peditian int 


Commiſſioners return from London, upon the King's being England. 


made Priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, it was long before the 
Marquis of Argyle could be prevailed with to conſent that a 
Parliament ſhould be called. He had made a faſt Friendſhip 
with Cromwell, and Vane; and knew that in this new ſtipula- 
tion with the King, the Hamiltonian Faction was the great 
Undertaker, and meant to have all the Honour of whatſoever 
ſhould follow. And yet the Duke upon his return to Scor- 
land liv'd at firſt very privately at his own Houſe ; ſeldom 
went abroad to any Meeting ; and to thoſe who came to him, 
and to whom that Reſolution would be grateful, he uſed to 
ſpeak darkly, and as a Man that thought more of revenge 
G thoſe who had Impriſon'd him, than of aſſiſting the 
rown to recover the Authority it had loſt. Argyle, whoſe 
power was over that violent Party of the Clergy which would 
not depart from the moſt rigid clauſe in the Covenant, and 
were without any reverence for the King or his Government, 
diſcern'd that he ſhould never be able to hinder the calling of 
a Parliament, which the People generally called for, and that 
he ſhould ſooner obtain his end by puzling their proceed- 
gs, and obſtructing their determinations, after they ſhould 
be aſſembled, than by obſtinately oppoſing their coming to- 
ether. So Summons were iſſued for the Convention of a 
arliament ; and they who appear'd moſt concern'd for the 
King, and to ſer him at Liberty from his Impriſonment 
which was all they pretended ) were the Earl of Lanrick, 
rother to Duke Hamilton, and then reſtored to his _ . 
| OT 


of Secretatry of Scot lam, who had been Impriſon d at Oxford 
and made his eſcape from thence; and the Earl of Zauther. 
dale, who had been with the forwardeſt from the beginning 
of the Rebellion, when he was ſcarce; of Age, and proſe- 
co_ it to the end with moſt eminent Fierceneſs and Anj. 

8 + N 4 | " , 

The chara- I 4 EY were both Men of great Parts and Induſtry, tho 

cn they lov'd Pleaſures too; both Proud and Ambitious * 
Lauther.. former, much the civiler and better bred, of the bettet Na- 
dale. ture, and better Judgement, and an openneſs and clearneſs 
| more to be truſted and relied upon than moſt Men of that 
Party: the latter, Inſolent, Imperious, Flattering, and Dif. 
ſembling, fitter for Intrigues and Contrivances by the want of 
: the Ingenuity which the other had, and by the Experience 
and Practice he had in the Committee of both Kingdoms in 
their darkeſt deſigns. The former was a Man of Honour 
and Courage ; the latter, had Courage enough not to fail 
where it was abſolutely neceſſary, and no impediment of Ho- 
nour to reſtrain him from doing any thing that might gratify 

any of his p EE hl 09, | N 
HESE two were the chief Managers and Contrivers to 
carry on this Affair; for though the Chancellor, the Earl of 
Lowder, had been a Commiſſioner in England, and as privy 
to the Treaty with the King, and had made as many profet- 
ſions and proteſtations of duty to him as they, and indeed 
was willing to perform them, yet he was ſo obnoxious for 
his looſe and vitious Life, which was notorious, that he durſt 
not provoke Argyle or the Clergy by diſſenting from them. 
They uſed all the Intereſt and Skill they had, to get ſuch 
Elections in the Boroughs of Members for the Parliament as 
might comply with them; and the People generally were 
8 offended, and aſhamed of the infamous delivery 
up of the King to the Engliſh, to which they imputed all the 
danger that threaten'd them, and the reproach and Infamy that 
lay upon their Country; and fo had great prejudice to all 
Men who were thought to be the cauſe of it 
Tie para. Ax the opening of the Parliament, they did all they could 
nent met in to inflame the People againſt the Army in Exgland; which, 
Scotland; they ſaid, * Had forced the Parliament there to break the 
414 theirde- & Treaty between the two Kingdoms in their ill uſage of the 
410: © King, who was Impriſon'd by the Army, nor was it in the 
ce power of the Parliament to ſet him at Liberty: That they 
had now, upon the matter, abſolutely depoſed him, by not 
< ſuffering him to perform the Office of a King, nor permit- 
« ting any of his Subjects to repair to him; in which the 
« Kingdom of Scotland was concern'd, in that being indepen- 
* deat upon Eegland, and the Parliament of Erg/and, —_ 


AM 
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«were by. them depriv'd-of their King, and could not be ad- 


emitted to ſpeak with him, nor his Majeſty to ſend to them; 
«, which-was ſuch a preſumption, and violation of the Law of 
« Nations, and ſuch a perfidious breach 3 of che 
« ſolatun League and Covenant, and of the Treaty between 
the two Kingdoms, chat they were bound by all the obli- 
_ « gtions Human and Diviae to be ſenſible of it, and to re- 
deem their King's Liberty, and their own Honour, with 
« the ha⁊ ard of their Lives and Fortunes and all that was dear 
«.to them: and therefore they deſired that they might enter 
upon thoſe Counſels, which might ſooneſt get an Arm 

« together, which ſhould no fooner enter gland, but 1 
« would find a conjunction from that whole Kingdom, ex- 
« cept only the Army; and that it would then quickly ap- 
« pear: that the Parliaments of both END defired the 
< ame thing, and'to live happily under- the Government of 


« the fame | 
Tais diſcourſe, urged and ſeconded by many of the prin- 
cipal Men, was entertain'd by the reſt with ſo general a re- 
ception, that Argyle found it would be to no 54 pw directly 
to contradict or oppoſe it. He faw the Election of the 
Knights and Bu shad- ſucceeded according to the wiſhes 
of the other Lords, and that they would concur with what- 
ſoerer was propoſed; and he found likewife that they had 
wrought upon the greateſt part of their Clergy; who de- 
liev'd all they ſaid to them. He did not therefore oppoſe 
any thing propoſed” by them, but only defired, « That they 
« yould very well weigh the manner of their proceeding in 
« an affair of {0 great concernment, which was like to termi- 
nate in a bloody War between the two Kingdoms; which 
Chad hitherto proceeded as Brethren, and had both reaped 
6 oreat benefit and advantage from the conjunction: and he 
« hoped: there was no purpoſe to ſhake any of thoſe founda- 
*tions which had been laid in the years by-gone, which ſup- 
< ported that Government, and made that ere happy; 


« which if diſſolvd, all the miſchief and tyranny they had 
© formerly. felt and . would break in upon them 
ald deft 


< with a torrent that ſho roy them. Every Body de- 
clar'd, That there was no purpoſe to ſwerve, in the leaſt de- 


<vgree, from what was eſtabliſh'd for the Government in ei- 


*ther Kingdom, by their ſolemn League and Covenant, 
© which they had in perfect veneration, and look'd upon it as 


© an obligation upon them to do all that had been propoſed ; 
upon which Argyle acquieſced as ſatisfied, not doubting but 
that, in the-proſecution of their Counſels, he ſhould find op- 


portunity enough to obſtruct the quick progreſs, and to in- 
terrupt the concluſion, and executicec. T | 
0 | TRE 
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Sr . Lang- THE Lords who had been in Esgland, and frequent 
2 Hampton Court, whilſt the King — there, to — — 
SG and ſelves the more gracious, had treated all the King's Part; 
othern treat- With all manner of careſſes, and more particularly had we, 
ed with by applied themſelves to thoſe Gentlemen of the North who had 
4: 5c0's molt eminently ſery'd the King, and who had good Fortunes 
754% 5cor- there to ſupport their Intereſt. - Of this kind there were two 
land; bi- Very notable Men, St Marmaduke Langdale , and Sr Philip 
ther they Muſgrave; both Men of large and plentiful Eſtates, the one 
— in Tork-ſbire, the other in Cumber/and and Weſtmoreland ; who 

having been in the time of Peace eminent in their Cou 

in the Offices of Juſtices of Peace, and Deputy Lieutenant, 

had, in the beginning of the War , engaged themſelves in 

Commands in the King's Army with great reputation of ſtout, 

diligent, and active ers; and continued to the end, and 

had not after applied themſelves to make any compoſition, 
but expected a new opportunity to appear with their Swords 
in their hands. They were both look'd upon by the Parlia- 
ment, and the chief Officers of the Army, with great jealouſy, 
as Men worthy to be fear d, and who could never be induc'd 
to comply with them. The Scotiſb Lords had not been ſcru- 
pulous to let theſe rwo Gentlemen know what they intended, 
and “ That they made no queſtion but they ſhould engage 
<« their whole Kingdom and Nation to enter into a preſent 
„ War with England on the King's behalf; and therefore de- 
4 ſired them, by the Intereſt , and Influence they had upon 

c the Northern Counties, to diſpoſe them to a conjunction 

< with them. And becauſe they knew that they two were 

too notorious to ſtay with any Security about London, much 
_ leſs in their own Country, they invited them into Scotland, 
where they aſſured them, « They ſhould not only be ſafe, but 

«© very welcome; and ſhould be Witneſſes of their proceed- 

 <ings, and have parts of their own to act in, aſſoon as the 

« Seaſon ſhould be ripe. 

_ THaess Gentlemen, though they had been hitherto un- 
hurt, and whilſt che Army made thoſe profeſſions towards 
the King, had been much courted by the chief Officers there- 
of, and had been Quarter d with them as Friends, knew well, 
now the Mask was off, that if they did not immediately ap- 
ply themſelves to make their compoſitions, they ſhould be 
apprehended , and impriſoned. And therefore, being per- 
ſwaded that the Scots would engage for the King, they ac- 
cepted their Invitation, and told them, “ They ſhould quickly 
« find them in Scotland after their own return. Accordingly, 
after having ſecretly pa ſome time in their own Countries, 
and directed their Friends to be in a readineſs when they 


{ſhould be called upon, and in the mean time ſettled a way 


how | 
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dow to correſpond together, they went into Scotland to thoſe 
who had invited them, and were receiv'd by them with civi- 
liry enough. They own'd fuch a warinefs, in reſpect of the 
jeatouſies amongſt themſelves, and the ill Arts of Argyle, that 
chey defir'd them © For ſome time to withdraw to ſome place 
which they recommended to them) © and there to remain in 
ſecret, and under feigned Names, untill the calling of the 
«Parliament; at which time they might come to Edexborough, 
«and appear in their own likeneſs with all freedom. So after 
having remain'd in that private manner, where they were 
well treated for ſome Months, when the Parliament was aſ- 
ſembled at Edenborongh, they return'd thither; and were very 
well look d upon by all that knew them which made them 
behave themſelves with the more freedom and confidence in 
their converſation, the foremention'd Lords telling them all 
they meant to do, and what Arts they were to ule till they 
could get their Army up, towards which they believ'd they 
had maſter'd the greateſt difficulties. | 

Tgova t the Scotiſb Commiſſioners had withdrawn from 
Londow, ſhortly after they had proteſted loudly againſt the 
proceedings of the Parliament, both in impriſoning the King, 
and in refuſing to give them leave to repair to him, or to re- 
ceive from him any directions or orders concerning the Go- 
vernment of that Kingdom, and thought it high time to pro- 
vide for their own Security by quirting their Station at Los- 
den, where they receiv'd every day Affronts, and their Per- 
ſons were expoſed to contempt; yet there were no ſooner 
Preparations towards a Parliament in Scotland, than Commiſ- Commſson- 
ſoners were ſent from the Lords and Commons at Weſtmin- 33 F _ 
fer to relide at Edenborough, as if they hoped to over-vote yu inf 
them there too; and it was evident quickly that they were not Scotland. 
without a ſtrong or at leaſt an active Party there. They were 
receiv'd with the ſame ſhew of reſpect, and the fame care was 
taken for their Accommodation, as had been when they firſt 
came for contriving of the Covenant; not anly the Marquis 
of dreyle and his Party, very diligently viſited them, and per- 
form? all offices of reſpect towards them, but even the Ha- 
niltonian Faction, and they who were moſt ſollicitous to raiſe 
the War, attended them as officiouſly as others, and made 
the ſame profeſſions to preſerve the Peace and Amity between 
the two Nations. | 

Taar rigid Party of the Clergy which fo ador'd the Co- 
denant in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the Letter, that they did not 
defire to have any more dependence upon the King, but in ef- 
leck to lay him aſide, and to ſettle the Government without 
tim, as their Brethren in Exgland had refolv'd to do, were 
derer from them, and willingly receiv'd ſuch Preſents and 
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E take care of their Protection. And they did not conceal 


E be oppreſſed. To the ſame purpoſe they writ to the 1 
f — 


 maduke Langdale, and Sr Philip Muſgrave, whom, over and 


< impriſonment; even theſe Men were defired, © Either to 


e bers there, and not to be ſeen abroad, until their Army 


cc be no ſooner inveſted in the Command his Friends deſign d 


cc without which he would hope for little ſucceſs in Ezg/and; 
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Penſions from the Ezg//b Commiſſioners, as they were pre: 
pared and provided to offer to them; and mach Money was 
given to make them faſt Friends. By this means nothing was 
reſolv'd, or propoſed in the molt ſecret Councils, that was not 
forthwith imparted, and made known to them; and they be- 
haved themſelves as baughtily and imperioufly, as if they had 
their Army at hand ta»ſecond them. They took notice of 
the reſort of ſo many Ergliſh to Edenborough, and that there 
were many amongſt them who had been in Arms againſt the 
Parliament, and demanded “ That they might either be ba- 
< niſhed that Kingdom, or deliver d to them to be ſent to the 
<« Parliament. . 
| Taxy were ſo clamorous in this Argument, and found 
ſo much countenance to their clamour, that they who had in- 
vited the Exgliſh thither, had not the Courage to own them; 
but adviſed them under- hand Ta abſent themſelves from the 
e Town, till that ſtorm ſhould be over. And even Sr Mar- 


above all the diſcourſes held with them at London, the * 
Lords had ſent to confer with as they paſſed through e 
Northern parts Homewards, and had then conferred with 
them, and defired them * To prepare all things with their 
<« Friends for the pig 0 of Berwick and Carliſle, when, the 
te Seaſon ſhould be Ripe, and that they would haſten their 
ce Journey into Scotland, that they might be out of danger of 


<« withdraw again from Edexborough, or to keep their Cham- 
ce ſhould be raiſed, and ſuch a General made choice of as would 


from them, that they made no doubt but that Duke Hamilton 
ſhould be that General; who often conferr'd with them in 
private, and always aſſured them, © That whatever was, in 
<« that place and ſeaſon, diſcourſed of the Covenant, which 

ce was very neceſſary to bring their deſigns to paſs, he ſhould 


ce for him, than he would manifeſt his reſolution to joyn with 
«the King's Party, upon the true Intereſt of the Crown, 


and he defired them, «© Though they ſaw little appearance yet 
ce of raiſing an Army, which would be aſſoon finiſhed as be- 
ce gun, by the method they were accuſtom'd to uſe, that they 
ce would write very earneſtly to their Friends in England to 
ce begin, aſſoon as might be, to execute the deſigns they had 
laid, in as many parts of the Kingdom as they could, upon 
& confidence that they ſhould receive relief before they could 
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« and defired that the Prince might be in a readineſs to be 
« with them againſt the time their Army ſhould be ready to 
«march ; which, they aſſured Her; ſhould be by the begin- 
ning of May. All which ſeveral Advertiſements, being com- 
municated in Exgland, found a People too ready to give Cre- 
dit to what was promiſed, and to begin the work ſooner than 
they ought to have done: and yet they were haſten'd by ſuch 
accidents, as, in truth, made their appearance even neceſ- 


"UE King, whilſt he was at Hampton Court, when he 
foreſaw that the Army would not comply with bim, as he 
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once believ'd, and refolv'd to get themſelves out of their | | 
hands, had; as is mention'd before, directed the Duke of York, 


who was of years to be truſted with the ſecret, © That, when 
« 2 fit opportunity ſhould be offer'd, he ſhould make his eſcape 
«into. the parts beyond the Seas, and follow the directions 
«of his Mother: and about this time, when ſo much Action 
was expected, which probably might produce many altera- 
tions, his Majeſty in all places, found ſome way to advertiſe 
the Duke, ! That it would be a very proper Seaſon. for him to 
«© make his eſcape. The Perſon who was entruſted to con- 
tive it was Colonel Bamfield, a Man of an active and inſi- 
nuating Nature, arid dextrous enough in bringing any thing 
to paſs that he had the managing of himſelf. He had now no 
relation to the King's Service; he had ſerv'd the King in the 
late War as a Colonel of Foot, and had not behaved himſelf 


ſo well in it, as to draw any ſuſpicion upon himſelf from the 


other Party, and was in truth much more converſant with the 

pPresbyterian Party than with the King's. So that his repair 

_ often to the place where the Duke of York and the other Chil- 
dren were, drew — of ſuſpicion upon him. 
Taz Duke and his 


to walk and exercife themſelves in, and Lords, and Ladies, and 


rother and Siſter were then kept at The eſcape 5 
$ Fames's, where they had the liberty of the Garden and Park Y . Puke 
of mo be- 
youd Sea 


other Perſons of Condition, were not reſtrain'd from reſorting Fo» Se 
thither to viſit them. In this manner Bamſield had been ſome- James's. 


times there; and after he had inform'd the Duke what he 
was to do, and found one or two more to be truſted between 
them, that he might not become ſuſpected by being obſerv'd 
to ſpeak too often with him, he provided a ſmall Veſſel to be 
ready about the Cuſtom Houſe, and to have its Paſs for Hol- 


land, and then advertiſed the Duke to be ready in the cloſe of 


an Evening, when playing, as he uſed to do, with the other 
Children, in a Room from whence their was a pair of Stairs 
to the Garden, he might, untaken notice of, get thither ; 
from whence there was a door into the Park; where Bam- 


field would meet him. And this "y ſo well adjuſted, that 
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the Duke came at the hour to the place; where the other met 
him, and led him preſently where a Coach was ready, and fo 
carried him into a private Houſe; where he only ſtay d whilſt 
he. put on Women's Apparel, that was provided for him; 
and preſently, with Colonel Bamfie/d only, went into a pair 
of Oars that was ready; ſo paſſed the Bridge, and went on 
Board the Veſſel that was ready to receive him ; which imme- 
diately Hoiſted Sail, and arriv'd fafe in Holland, without any 
Man of the Ship having the leaſt imagination what Freight 


| * carried. 


reſolving no longer to uſe his Womans habit, ſtay*d there till 


HE Duke, aſſoon as he was on Shore, and in a Lodging, 


he advertiſed his Siſter, the Princeſs Royal of Orange, of his 
Arrival; who quickly took care to provide all ſuch things as 
were neceſſary for his remove to the Hague; from whence the 
Queen was inform'd, and ſo knew afloon almoſt where he 
was, as ſhe did of his eſcape from London. The Prince was 
not yet ready for his remove, nor was it reſolv'd which way 
he ſhould go; ſo that it was thought beſt that the Duke ſhould, 
for the preſent, ſtay at the Hague with his Siſter, till farther 
reſolutions might be taken; and though the Service which 
Bamfield had perform'd, was very well eſteem'd, yet they 


thought the making him a Groom of his Bed-Chamber, would 


be an ample recompence, and that it was neceſſary to put a 
Perſon of a better Quality about his Highneſs, who might 


have a ſuperior Command over the other Servant ; and be- 


rx John 
Berkley 
made his 
Highneſi's 
Governour 
in the ab- 
ſence of the 
Lord Byron. 


cauſe the Lord Byron, who had been made Governour of the 
Duke of York by the King, was then in England, ſecretly at- 
tending the conjuncture to appear in Arms in a quarter aſſign'd 
to him, Sr 7ohn Berkley was ſent by the Queen to wait upon 
the Duke, as Governour in the abſence of the Lord Byron, 
which Bamſield looked upon as a degradation, and bringing 
the Man he hated of all Men living, to have the command 
over him. : 
THe Lord Capel, who was in the moſt ſecret part of all 
theſe Intrigues in Exgland, being entirely truſted by thoſe 
who would not truſt any of the Presbyterians nor communi- 
cate their purpoſes to them, had written to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who remain'd ſtill in Fer/ey, the hopes he had 


of a good conjuncture, and his own reſolution to Embark him. 


ſelf in that attempt, aſſoon as it ſhould be ripe; and had ſignified 


the King's Command to him, * That aſſoon as the Chancellor 


ce ſhould be required to wait upon the Prince, he ſhould with- 


cc out delay obey the Summons: and the King had likewiſe 


writ to the Queen very politively, That when it ſhould be 
c neceſſary for the Prince to remove out of France, the Chan- 


4 cellor {ould have notice of it, and be required to give his 


ce artengance 
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& gttendance upon the Perſon of his Royal Highheſs, in the 
« condition he had formerly done. About the beginning of 
May, in the year 1648, the Lord Cape/, who had always 
correſponded with the Chancellor, and inform'd him of th& 
State Of Affairs, and all that concern'd himſelf, writ to him, 
« That all things were now fo ripe, that he believ'd the Prince 
« would not find it fit to remain longer in France; and there- 
s upon conjur'd him that he would be ready, if he ſhould be 
«ſent for, as he was confident he would be, to attend upon 
«his Highneſs ; which, he ſaid, all the King's Friends ex- 
ed he ſhould do; and which he was reſoly'd to do aſſoon 
25 the Prince ſhould be out of France, though he ſfiould re- 
ceive no order of invitation ſo to do. | A 
ABo0vrTthe middle of May, the Queen, according to his The chanel 
Majeſty's Command, ſent to the Chancellor of the Exche- lr of 1h 
querto Ferſey, commanding, be That he would wait upon the hs 
Prince in the Lowvre at Paris, upon a day that was paſt be- 2, Pines 
fore the Letter came to his hands. But he no ſooner re- from jer- 
ceiv d the Summons, than he betook himſelf to the Journey, ſey. 
and to tranſport himſelf into Normandy ; where after he was 
landed, he made what haſte he could to Caen, ſuppoſing he 
ſhould there find Secretary Nicholas, who had given him no- 
tice, © That he had receiv'd the ame Command. When he 
came to Caen, he found the Secretary's Lady thete, but him- 
ſelf was gone to Roar, to the Lord cuitington, and intended 
to ſtay there till the other ſhould arrive, and to conſult toge- 
ther there upon their farther Journey. The old Earl of Bri- 
ſtol, who had liv'd likewiſe at Caen, was gone with the Se- 
cretary to Roan, having likewiſe receiv'd the ſame Summons 
with the others to attend the Prince at the Lonvre. The 
Chancellor haſten'd to Roan, where he found the Lord Co- 
tington, who had ſtill the Title and Precedency of Lord High 
Treaſurer of Exgland, the Earl of Briſtol, and Secretary Ni- 
cholas, who were all his very good Friends, and very glad of 
his Arrival. They had receiv'd Advertiſement, the day be- 
fore, © That the Prince, with all his ſmall Train, was paſſed 
aby towards Calais; and direction was ſent That the Chan- 
*cellor, whom they ſuppoſed to be on the way, and the reſt, 
& ſhould ſtay at Roan, till they ſhould receive new Orders 
from Calais, where his Royal Highneſs would take new 
* Meaſures what he was to do. So they ſtayed together at 
Roan, where there were at the ſame time very many Engliſh 
of Quality in their own condition, who were driven out of 
England, as well as they, for their fidelity to the King, and 
lad brought ſomewhat with them for their ſupport abroad, 
till they might upon ſome good change return to their own 
Country. In the mean time they liv d very decently rogether 
K 2 in 
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in that City; where they were well eſteem̃ d. The way be- 
tween Roax and Calais was ſo dangerous without a very ſtrong 
Convoy, that no day paſſed without Robberies, and Murders, 
ſo that they were glad of their Order not to ſtir from thence, 
till they ſhould receive a very particular direction from the 

Prince; and within few days they receiv'd advice, “ That the 
The Prince c Prince had, aſſoon as he came to Calais, put himſelf on 
_ 4 « board a Ship that he found there bound for Holland, whence 
from Ca- © they were to hear from him, how they ſhould diſpoſe of 
lais. © themſelves. Whereupon they all reſolv'd to remove from 
Roan to Diep, from whence they might Embark themſelves 
for Holland if they ſaw cauſe; the ways by Land, in regard 
that both the French and the Spaniſh Armies were in the Field, 

being very dangerous. | 
The Revolt THE Prince's remove from Paris on ſuch a ſuddain, pro- 
lf > 4 „ ceeded from an Accident in Exgland that was very extraordi- 
the King nary, and looked like a call from Heaven, The Parliament 
from Rainſ- about this time had prepared, according to cuſtom, a good 
borough. Fleet of ten or a dozen Ships for the Summer Guard, and ap- 
d Rainsborougb to be Admiral thereof; who had been 
red at Sea, and was the Son of an eminent Commander at 
5 mk dead; but he himſelf, from the time of the new 
Model, had been an Officer of Foot in the Army, and was a 
Colonel of ſpecial Note and Account, and of Cromwel!'s chief 
Confidents. This offended the Earl of Warwick much, and 
diſpoſed him to that inclination to concur with his Brother 
lately mention'd. Captain Batter likewiſe was as much un- 
fatisftied , who had aCted a great part in the firſt alienating 
the Fleet, and the Affections of the Sea-men from the King, 
and had ever been their Vice-Admiral afterwards, and one of 
the Perſons upon whom they principally rely'd at Sea. 
Rainsborough, as long as he remain'd in the Navy, had been 
under his Command, and both the Earl and Batten well knew 
that this Man was now made Admiral of this Fleet, becaule 
they, being Presbyterians, ſhould have no credit or influence 
upon it; which made them ſollicitous enough that the Sea- 
men ſhould not be well pleaſed with the Alteration ; and 
they looked upon Rainsborough as a Man that had forſaken 
them, and preterr'd the Land before the Sea Service. The 
Sea-men are in a manner a Nation by themſelves, a humour- 
rous, brave, and ſturdy People; fierce, and reſolute in what- 
foever they are inclined to, ſomewhat unſteady and inconſtant 
in purſuing it, and jealous of thoſe to morrow by whom wal 
are govern'd to day. Theſe Men, obſerving the general dil- 
content of the People, and that, however the Parliament was 
obeyed by the power of the Army, both Army and Parlia- 


ment were grown very odious to the Nation, and hearing 4 
| Ve n muc 


. 
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much diſcourſe of an Army from Scotland ready to enter into 
the Kingdom, concluded that the King would be reſtored ; 
and then remembring that the revolt of the Fleet was the 
preamble to the loſs of his wy Ab Authority every where 
elſe, and a great cauſe of all his Misfortunes, thought it would 
be a glorious thing to them, if they could lead the way to his 
Majeſty's Reſtoration by their declaring for him. This was 
an Agitation among the Common Sea-men, without commu- 


nicating it to any er of the Quality of Maſter of a Ship. 


This inclination was much improv'd in them by a general 
diſpoſition in Rent to an Inſurrection for the King, and by 
ſome Gentlemen's coming on board the Ships, according to 
the cuſtom of that Country; who fomented the good diſpo- 
fition in the Sea-men by all the ways they could. 
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Ar this very time there appear'd generally throughout Commetion: 
Kent the ſame indigeſted Affection to the King, and inclina- i Kent for 


tion to ſerve him, as was among the Sea-men, and was con- *4* 


ducted with much leſs order and caution, neither the one nor 
the other having been deſign'd by thoſe who took care of 
the King's Affairs, and who deſign'd thoſe Inſurrections which 
happen'd in other parts of the Kingdom. They knew no- 
thing, that is, contributed nothing to this good wy T in 
the Sea- men, though they were not without ſome hope that, 
upon all other Revolutions, ſomewhat might likewiſe fall 

out at Sea to the advantage of the King's Affairs. They 
had ſome expectation indeed from Rent, where they knew 
the People were generally well Aﬀected, and depended upon 
two or three Gentlemen of that Country,. who had been Of- 
ficers in the King's Army, and reſolv'd to bring in ſome Troops 
of Horſe, when occaſion ſhould be ripe ; but it was reſolv d 
and intended that the Scotiſh Army ſhould be enter'd the 
Kingdom, by which the Parliament Army would be upon 
their march towards them, before they would have any ap- 


3 of force in the parts near London; and then they 


lie vd that both Country and City would rife together. 
And fo thoſe Gentlemen of Rent, who were privy to any 
deſign, lay privately in London to avoid all Cabals in their 


Country ; ſo that what now fell out there, was by meer 


Chance and accident, that could never be foreſeen, or pre- 
vented. | 


THERE happen'd to be at ſome Jovial meeting in Reut 


t that time, one Mr L Eſtrauge a younger Brother of a 
ood Family in Norfo/k, who had been always of the 24 te 
Farty, and for attempting ſomewhat in his own Country for 
his Majeſty's Service, had been taken Priſoner by the Parlia- 
ment, and by a Court of War condemn'd to dye, but being 
kept in Priſon till the end of the War, was then ſet at Li- 
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berty, as one in whom there was no more danger. But he 
retain'd his old Affections, and more remember'd the cruel 
uſage he had receiv'd, than that they had not proceeded 38 
cruelly with him as they might have done. He had a preat 
riendſhip with a young Gentleman, Mi Hales, who liv'd in 
Butts and was Married to a Lady of a Noble Birth and For. 
ne, he being Heir to one of the greateſt Fortunes of that 
Country, but was to expect the Inheritance from the favour 
of an Old Severe Grand-father, who for the preſent kept the 
young Couple from running into any Exceſs ; the Mother of 
the Lady being of as ſour and ſtrict a Nature as the Grand- 
father, and both of them ſo much of the Parliament Party, 
that they were not willing any part of their Eſtates ſhould be 
hazarded for the King. At the Houſe of this Mr Hales, Mr 
L' Eſtrange was, when by the Communication which that part 
of Kent always hath with the Ships which lye in the Downs, 
the report firſt did ariſe that the Fleet would preſently de- 
Clare for the King, and thoſe Sea-men who came on Shore 
talked as if the City of London would joyn with them. This 
drew many Gentlemen of the Country who wiſhed well, to 
viſit the Ships, and they return'd more corifirm?d of the truth 
of what they had heard. Good-fellowſhip was a Vice ſpread 
every where, and this young great Heir, who had been al- 
ways bred among his Neighbours, affected that which they 
were belt pleaſed with, and ſo his Houſe was a Rendezvous 
for thoſe who delighted in that Exerciſe, and who every day 
brought him the N. ews of the good inclinations in the Fleet 
for the King; and all Mens Mouths were full of the general 
hatred the whole Kingdom had againſt the Parliament as well 
as the Army. Mr L' Eſtrange was a Man of a good Wit, and 
2 Fancy very luxuriant, and of an enterpriſing Nature. He 
obſerv'd, by the good Company that came to the Houſe, that 
the Affections of all that Large and Populous Country were 
for the King. He began to tell Mr Hales, cc That though his 
„ Grand-father did in his heart wiſh the King well, yet his 
<« carriage had been ſuch in his conjunction with the Parlia; 
© ment, that he had more need of the King's favour than of 
« his Grand-father's to be Heir to that grear Eſtate ; and that 
< certainly nothing could be more acceptable to his Grand- 
« father, or more glorious to him, than to be the Infirv- 
L ment of both; and therefore adviſed him « To put himlſelt 
< into the Head of his own Country, which would be willing 
to be led by him; that when the Scots were enter'd in- 
* to the Northern Parts, and all the Kingdom ſhould be in 
« Arms, he might, with the Body of his Country-men, 
ec march towards London; which would induce both the 
« City and the Parliament to joyn with him, WInuny 
EE 1 
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& ſhould have great ſhare in the Honour of reſtoring the 
King. yy 

Tax Company that frequented the Houſe thought the 
diſcourſe very reaſonable, and ſaw that the iſſue mult be very 
Honourable : The young Lady of the Houſe was full of Zeal 
for the King, and was willing her Husband ſhould be the In- 
ſtrument of his delivery: The young Gentleman himſelf had 


not been enough converſant in the Affairs of the World to ap- 


prehend the danger, or hazard of the Attempt, and fo re- 
ferr'd himſelf and the whole Buſineſs to be govern'd, and 
conducted by Mr L' Eſtrange, whom they all believ'd by his 
diſcourſe to be an able Soldier. He writ ſome Letters to 
particular Gentlemen, who he was inform'd would receive 
them willingly, and ſign'd Warrants to the Conſtables of 
Hundreds with his own Name, which had been never heard 
of in the Country, requiring, “ In his Majeſty's Name, all 


« Perſons to appear, at a time and * appointed, to adviſe 


together, and to lay hold on ſuch opportunities, as ſhould 
« be offer'd for relieving the King, and delivering him out of 
«Priſon. There was an incredible appearance of the Coun- 
try at the place appointed, where Mr L' Eftrange appear'd with 
Me Hales, and thofe Perſons which had been uſed to their 
Company. Mr L'Eſtrange ſpoke to them in a ſtyle very much 
his own; and being not very clear to be underſtood , the 
more prevailed over them. He ſpake like a Man in Autho- 
rity, inveighed againſt « The Tyranny of the Army, which 
© had ſubdued the Parliament, againſt their barbarous Impri- 
„ ſonment of the King, and againſt a Conſpiracy they had to 
“Murder him. He added “ J hat the Affections of that No- 
«ble Country were well known to his Majeſty, and that he 
«had therefore appointed the Fleet that was in the Downs to 
*'oyn with them; and that he doubted not but they would 
“together be too ſtrong for his Enemies, who were like to 
© have enough to do to defend themſelves in many other 
© places; and that his Majeſty was willing they ſhould have 
*a Gentleman of their own 3 1 „ well known to them, 
*to be their General; and named Mi Hales; who was pre- 
ſent. There was not one Man who ſo much as ask'd for 
any Letter or Commiſſion, or other Authority from the King ; 
but all of them, very frankly and unanimouſly, declar' d“ They 
would be ready to joyn, and march as their General Hales 


© ſhould direct; and ſo another day and place was appointed 


for another appearance, and Liſting and Forming their Regi- 


ments; and in the mean time Mr L'Efraxge ſet out ſuch De- 


clarations, and Engagements, as he thought moſt like to pre- 


Vail with the People, and requir'd < That they ſhould be read 


*in all Churches; which was done accordingly. The next 
TY 8 K 4 appearance 
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appearance was greater than the former; and with the fame 


forwardneſs, many coming armed both Horſe and Foot, and 
ſhewing a marvellous alacrity to the Engagement. Their Ge- 
neral than gave out his Commiſſions for ſeveral Regiments, 
and a new day was appointed for their Rendezvous, when all 
ſhould come arm'd, and keep together in a Body, until it 
ſhould be fir to march to London. 

Ir was known that the Fleet was gone out of the Downs, 
but it was as well known that it had abſolutely renounced the 
Service of the Parliament, and rejected all their Officers. lt 
was eaſy to perſwade the People, that they were gone upon 


fome important Enterpriſe, and would ſpeedily return; and 


it was infinuated, © That it was gone to the Iſle of Vig bi to 
© releaſe the King, who would return with it into Kent; 
which made them haſten their preparations. PS 

Ar the time when the King made the Earl of Norrhumber- 
land Admiral, he declared, and it was inſerted in his Com- 
miſhon, <* That he ſhould enjoy that Office during the Mino- 


Erity of the Duke of York; and the Duke having made his 


eſcape at this time, when there was this Commotion amongſt 
the Sea-men, it was no ſooner known that his Highneſs was 


in Holland, but the Sea-men talked aloud « That they would 


ce go to their Admiral; and the Gentlemen of Kent ſtirring 


them up and inflaming them to that Reſolution, and the Sea- 


men again preſſing the Gentlemen to haſten their Riſing in 
Arms, that they might aſſiſt and ſecond each other, they 
both declared themſelves ſooner than they ought to have 
done, and before they were prepared for an Enterpriſe of chat 
importance. 

THE Parliament was well inform'd of the diſtemper a» 
mongſt the Sea- men, and had therefore foreborne putting the 
half of the Proviſions aboard the Ships, which, for the greateſt 
part, lay ready in the Downs, wanting only half the Victual . 
they were to have for the Summer Service. But thoſe Ot- 
ficers which were on board, finding they had no Authority, 
and that the Sea-men mocked and laughed at them, fent 
every day-to inform the Parliament, what mutinous humour 
the whole Fleet was in. Whereupon they ſent Rainsborough 
and ſome other Officers thither ; preſuming that the preſence 
of the Admiral would quickly quiet all. He, being.a Man 


of a rough imperious Nature, aſſqon as he came on board his 


Nainsbo- 
rough and his Ship retired into their old Fortreſs of, One and All, and 
ſome other 
Officers put 
on Shore by 
theSea-men, 


Ship, begun to make a ſtrict Enquiry into the former Diſor- 
ders and Mutinous behaviours, upon which all the Men of 


reſently laid hold on Him, and put Him, and ſuch other 
ficers of the Ship as they liked not, into the Boat, and ſent 


them on Shore. Which was no ſooner known to the = 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
the Ships, but they follow'd their example, and uſed their 
Officers in the ſame manner. After they had for ſome days 
been Feaſted and Careſſed by the People of Rent, ſome of the 
Gentlemen putting themſelves on board to joyn with them, 
and in order to aſſiſt them towards providing ſuch neceflaries 
as were wanting, they went out of the Downs, and ſtood for 
Holland, that they might find their Admiral; and let fall their The revolted 
Anchors before the Brill. What was done by the Gentle- Ships went 
men of Kent on Shore, and the ſacceſs thereof, will be related Is Hol- 
hereafter. = : 
T nis fo very ſeaſonable revolt of the Fleet, in a conjun- 
cture when ſo many Advantages were expected, was looked 
upon as a ſure Omen of the deliverance of the King. And the 
report that the Ships were before Calais, as if they had expect- 
ed ſome Body there, which was true, for ſome time, was 
the reaſon that it was thought fit that Prince ( who had hi- 
therta thought of nothing bur being fent for by the Scots, and 
how to find himſelf with them) ſhould make all poſſible haſte 
to Calais. This was the Cauſe of that his ſuddain motion, 
which was yet retarded for want of Money, and all other 
things neceſſary for his Journey. The Cardinal ſhew'd no 
manner of favouring all theſe Appearances of Advantage to the 
King; he gave leſs countenance to Scotland, than he had ever 
done when it was in Rebellion againſt the King; and, not- 
_ withſtanding all his promiſes with reference to Ireland, the 
Marquis of Ormond remain'd {till at Paris, without obtaining 
Arms or Money in any proportion ( both which had been 
promiſed ſo liberally ) and was, after all importunities, com- | 
pelled to tranſport biwſelf into Ireland (where he was ſo im- . Marquis 
portunately called for) without any manner of Supplies, / ormond 
which were expected. And now, when the remove of the goe- our of 
Prince was ſo behoveful, the Cardinal utterly refuſed to fur- 1 
niſh him with any Money; all which diſcountenances were 
ſhortly after remember'd to Cromwell, as high merit. | 
TAE Prince's remove was by every Body thought ſo ne- 1 
ceſſary, that the Lord Fermyz, as was pretended, found means 125 | 
to borrow ſo much Money as was neceſſary for the Journey; 
which the King paid long after with full Intereſt. Dr Goffe, 
2 Man well known in that time, as the chief Agent and Con- 
fident of my Lord Fermyn, was preſently ſent into Holland, to 
diſpoſe the Sea-men to be willing to receive the Lord erm 
to Command the Fleet. So Sollicitous that Noble Man was | 
to be in the head of any Action that was like to proſper, how 
unfit ſoever he was for it; having neither induſtry, nor 
knowledge of any thing of the Sea, and being leſs beloy'd by 
the Sea-men than any Man that could be named. The Prince 
made what haſte he could to calau, attended by Prince Rupert; 
| n | the 


- 


| 
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the Lord Hopton, and the Lord Colepepper, and ſome other 
Gentlemen, beſides his own Domeſticks ; and finding one of 
the Eugliſb Frigats before Calais, and underſtanding that the 
Duke of York was gone from the Hague to Helvoet Sluct 
and had put himſelf on board the Fleet there, his Highneſs 
Pe embarked, and made the more haſte leſt his Brother 
hould be in Action before him, and was receiv'd at the Fleet 
with all thoſe acclamations and noiſes of joy, which that Peg. 
ple are accuſtom'd to; they having expreſſed as much ſome 
days before, at the arrival of the Duke of York. | 
As soo as it was known in Holland that the Prince of 
Wales was arriv'd, the Prince of Orange, with his Wife the 
Princeſs Royal, came preſently thither to entertain his High. 
neſs the beſt that place would permit, but eſpecially to re. 
Joyce together, having not ſeen each other from the time they 
were Children. The Prince found the Fleet in Faction and 
Diſorder, and great pains had been taken to corrupt them. 
Sr John Berkley's coming to the Hague to aſſume the Go- 
vernment of the Duke of Tork, had not been acceptable to his 
Royal Highneſs, who was perſwaded by Colonel Bamfield, 
that he had been unfaithful, as well as unfortunate, in his at- 
tendance upon the King, to the Iſle of Vgbt. The Colonel 
himſelf was ſo incenſed with it, that he uſed all the skill and 
inſinuation he had, to leſſen his Highneſs reverence to the 


Queen, and to 71 her Commands. Then taking the op- 
1 


portunity of the 


eet's being come to Heluoet Sluce, he went 


thither, and having, as is ſaid before, a wonderful Addreſs 


to the diſpoſing Men to Mutiny, and to work upon Common 
Men, which the Fleet conſiſted of, there being no Officers, 
for the moſt part, above the Quality of a Boat-Swaine or Ma- 
ſter's- Mate, he perſwaded them * To declare for the Duke 
of York, without any reſpect to the King or Prince; and 
<* when his Highneſs ſhould be on board, that they ſhould not. 
c meddle in the ___ between the King and the Parlia- 
c ment, but entirely joyn with the Presbyterian Party, and 
<« the City of London; which by this means would bring the 


4 Parliament to reaſon : And he prepared his Friends the Sea- 


men when the duke ſhould come to them, that they would 
except againſt S* Fohr Berkley, and cauſe him to be diſmiſſed; 
and then he believ'd he ſhould be able to govern both his 


Highneſs and the Fleet. 


Ar the ſame time Dr Goffe, who was a dextrous Man too, 


and could comply with all Men in all the Acts of good-fel- 


lowſhip, had gotten acquaintance with others of the Sea-men, 
and made them jealous of Bamfield's activity; and endeavour'd 
to perſwade them © That they ſhould all petiton the Prince 


ho, he knew, would be ſhortly with them) « That the Lord 


« Jermyn 
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« Fermyn might be made their Admiral; who would be able 
do ſupply them with Money, and whatſoever elſe they want» 
te ed: That there was no hope of Money but from France, q 
« and that the Lord Fermyz had all the Power and Credit 
there, and might have what Money he deſired ; and by 
theſe Agitations the infant Loyalty of the Sea-men begun to 
be diſtracted. . 
Ar the ſame time the Lord Millougbby of Parham, who had 
always adher'd to the Presbyterians, and was of great eſteem 
amongſt them, though he was not tainted with their princi- 
les, had left the Parliament, and ſecretly Tranſported him- 
elf into Holland; and was arrived at Rotterdam, when Bam- 
Feld return d from the Fleet, and went to wait upon the Duke 
of York at the Hague. Bamſield deliver d ſuch a Meſſage from 
the Fleet as he thought would haſten the Duke's Journey thi- 
ther; and told him, *The Sea-men made great enquiry after 
«the Lord Willoughby, and much longed to have him with 
«them; inſinuating to the Duke, That he had much contri- 
« buted to that good diſpoſition in the Sea-men, and was pri- 
«yy to their revolt, and had promiſed ſpeedily to come to 
«them, and that it would be the moſt acceptable thing his 
« Highneſs could do to carry him with him to the Fleet, and 
« make him his Vice-Admiral. The Duke made all imagin- 
able haſte to Helvoet Sluce, and immediately went on board ; 
the Admiral; where he was receiv'd with the uſual marks of 
joy and acclamation. He declared the Lord I#illoughby his 
Vice-Admiral, and appointed ſome other Officers in the ſe- 
veral Ships, and ſeem d very deſirous to be out at Sea. In 
the mean time Bamfie/d continued his Activity; and the Do- 
Qor, finding he had little hope to raiſe his Patron to the 
height he propoſed, did all he could to hinder the Operation 
of Bamfield, and took all the ways he could that the Prince 
might be advertiſed of it; and thereupon haſten his own Jour- 
ney; which did likewiſe contribute to the haſte his Highneſs 
made. He arriv'd at Helvoet Sluce very ſeaſonably to prevent 
many inconveniences, which would have inevitably fallen out; R 
and the Sea-men, upon his Highneſſes appearance, return'd 
again into their old chearful humour; which the Prince knew 
would be beſt preſerv'd by Action; and therefore exceedingly 
delir'd to be at Sea, where he was ſure he muſt be Superior to 
any Force the Parliament could in a ſhort time put out. But 
the Fleet already wanted many Proviſions, of which Beer was 
the chief; which, by the countenance and aſſiſtance of the 
Prince of Orange, was in a ſhort time procured in a reaſonable 7 Prince 
proportion; and then the Prince ſet fail firſt for Yarmonth Road, comes into 


for the Downs; having ſent his Brother, the Duke of e Powns 
Tork, with all his F amily to ch 


. with the 
e Hague, to remain there. Flows, 
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able thing to the Sea- men, than by putting the ſame Man, 
who had Commanded them ſo many years, over them again 


Queen, to depend wholely upon the Presbyterian Party, 


acdviſed by them; though all the other Lords about him 
that way. Dr Steward, the Dean of the King's Chappel, 


him in all matters relating to the Church, and Dr Earles, and 
the reſt of his Chaplains, waited diligently upon him to pre- 


deen directed, with the Fleet, & To have follow'd all the ad- 
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Tnhovo the Duke was exceedingly troubled: to leave the 
Fleet, which he had been perſwaded to look upon as his Pro. 
vince, yet he oould not but acknowledge, that right reaſon 
would not permit they ſhould both be ventur'd at one time on 
board the Fleet; and, the Prince determining to engage his 
own Perſon, he ſubmitted to the determination; and was well 
content to remain with his Siſter. The Prince did not think 
fit to remove the Lord Milloughiy (who, he knew, was much 
relied upon by the Presbyterian Party) from the Charge the 
Duke had given him; though he was not much known to the 
Sca-Men. But Captain Batten coming at the ſame time when 
his Highneſs did to the Fleet, and bringing the Conſtant War- 
wick, one of the beſt Frigats the Parliament had built, with Vor- 
dan, and two or three Sea-men of good Command, his High- 
neſs knighted him, and made him Rere-Admiral of the Fleet; 
believing, that he could not do a more popular and accept- 


at this time; whoſe experience and government would ſup- 
ply the defects and want of skill of the Vice-Admiral, who 
was very willing to be adviſed by him. But the Prince ſhort- 
ly after found he was miſtaken in that expedient, and that 
the Sea- men (who deſired to ſerve the King upon the clear 
principles of Obedience, and Loyalty) did not in any de- 
gree affect Batten, becauſe he had failed in both, and was 
now of a Party towards which they had no veneration. The 
truth is, the Prince came prepared and diſpoſed from the 


which, beſides the power of the Scoreſh Army, which was 
every day expected to Invade England, was thought to be 
oſſeſſed of all the ſtrength of the City of London; and the 
ord Colepepper, and Mr Long, the Prince's Secretary, were 
truſted by the Queen to keep the Prince ſteady and faſt to 
that dependence; and his Highneſs was injoyn'd to be entirely 


were of another mind, and the Prince himſelf not inclined 


whom his Majeſty had recommended to his Son to inſtruct 


vent thoſe Infuſions. But, by thoſe two, the benefit of this 
Fleet was principally conſider d, as a happy means to put the 
Prince on Shore, that he might be in the Head of the Scotiſb 
Army; and no doubt if that Army had been then enter'd into 
England, as it was very ſhortly after, the Prince would have 


vice which ſhould have been ſent from the Scots. IN 
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In the mean time it was thought moſt Counſellable, after 
the Prince had failed ſome days about the Coaſt, that the 
Kingdom might generally know that his Highneſs was there, 
that they ſhould all go into the River of Thames, and lye Thence inte 
{ill there; by which they expected two great Advantages ; be River of 
firſt, that the City would be thereby engaged to declare it felt, Thames. 
when they ſaw all their Trade obſtructed ; and that their Ships 
homewards bound, of which at that Seaſon of the year, they 
expected many, muſt fall into the Prince's hands; and then 
that the preſence of the Prince in the River would hinder the 
Parliament from getting Seamen; and from ſetting out that 
Fleet which they were preparing to reduce the other, under 
the Command of the Earl of Warwick; whom they thought 
fit, in this exigent, again to imploy; and who, by accepting 
the Charge, thought he ſhould be in a better poſture to chooſe 
his Party, in any other alteration that ſhould 1 at Land. 
WHEN the Parliament firſt heard of the Commotion in 
Kent, and ſaw the Warrants which were ſent out and ſign'd 
by L Eſtrange, whom no body knew (and the Gentlemen of 
Kent who fat in the Parliament, aſſured them, That there 
«was no ſuch Gentleman in that County, and Sr Edward 
Hales, who likewiſe was preſent there, told them, “ He was 
« yery confident that his Grandſon could not be Embarked in 
4 ſuch an Affair) they neglected it, and thought it a deſign 
to amuſe them. But when they heard that the meetings 
were continued, and ſaw the Declarations which were pub- 
liſh'd, and were well aſſured that young Hales appear d with 
them as their General, they thought the matter worth their 
care; and therefore appointed their General, «© To fend two 
«or three Troops of Horſe into Kent to ſuppreſs that ſediti- 
“ ous Inſurrection; Sr Edward Hales now excuſing himſelf 
with revilings, threats, and deteſtation of his Grandſon ; who 
he proteſted, ſhould never be his Heir. * 
TE Earl of Holland, who had a Commiſſion to be Ge- 
neral, and the reſt who were engaged, were not yet ready, 
the Scots being not yet enter d; nor did they underſtand any £ 
thing of the buſineſs of Rent; however when they were af- 
lured that they were drawn into a ne” and were ſo ſtrong 
that the Officers who Commanded the Troops which had been 
ſent to ſuppreſs them, had ſent to the Parliament word, That 
they durit not advance, for that the Enemy was much ſtrong- 
ver than they, and encreaſed daily; and that they had ſent a 
Letter to the City of London inviting them to joyn with 
them; the Earl of Holland I lay, and the others with him, 
thought it fit to ſend them all the countenance, and encou- 


ragement they could; and thereupon diſpatched thoſe Officers 
who had been deſign d for the Troops of that County, _ 
FINE "_ the 
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the Seaſon ſhould'be ripe; and who had hitherto lurked pri. 
vately in London to avoid ſuſpicion. They were deſir d to 
call their Friends together, aſſoon as was ble, to joyn 
with their Neighbours; and were told © That they ſhould 
cc very ſhortly receive a General from the King: for they did 
nof think Mr Hales equal to the work, who found his Power 
and Credit to grow leſs, the greater the appearance prew to 
be; and they begun to enquire for the King's Commiſſion, 
The Earl of Holland had form'd his Party of many Officers 
who had ſerv'd both the King and the Parliament; all which 
were in the City; and he had not yet a mind to call them 
together, but to expect the appearance of their Northern 
Friends, and therefore conſulting with the reſt; and finding 
the Earl of Norwich, who had been ſome Months in England 
under a Paſs from the Parliament (upon pretence of maki 
his compoſition, from which he had never been excluded) 
willing to engage himſelf in the Conduct of thoſe in Kent, 
where he was well known and belov'd, his Affections and Zeal, 
for the King's Service being not to be doubted, they reſolvd 
that he ſhould go thither ; and there being many blank Com- 
miſſions ready to be diſpoſed as the Service ſhould tequite, 
they filled one with His name, by which the Command of all 
Kent was commitred to him, © With power to lead them any 
cc whither as the good of the King's Service ſhould make re- 


C quiſite. And with this Commiſſion he made haſte into Ken, 


and found at Maidſtone a better Body of Horſe and Foot 
arm'd than could have been expected; enough in number to 
have met any Army that was like to be brought againſt them. 
They all receiv'd him with wonderful Acclamations , and 
vowed obedience to him. Mr Hales upon the News of an- 
other General to be ſent thither, and upon the ſtortns of threats 
and rage which fell upon him from his Grand-tather, on the 
one ſide, and on his Wife by her Mother on the other fide, 
and upon the Conſcience that he was not equal to the Charge, 
though his Aﬀection was not in the leaſt declined, found 
means to Tranſport himſelf, and Wife, together with his 
Friend Mr L Efranzge who had loſt his Credit with the Peo- 
ple, into Holland; reſolving, aſſoon as he had put his Wife 
out of the reach of her Mother, to return himſelf, and to 
venture his Perſon in the Service which he could not Condutt; 
which he did quickly after very heartily endeavour to do. 
THe importunities from Scotland with the Presbyterians 


their Correſpondent, the fame of Sr Marmaduke Langdal:'s 


being well receiv'd at Edenborough, and that many Erg lib 

Officers and Soldiers daily flocked thither, but eſpecially the 

romiſes from Paris of Supplies of Arms, Ammunition, and 

oney, aſſoon as they could expect it, ſet all the 3 
whe 
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wheels going in England which had Men preparing all the 


Winter. There were in South Wales Colonel Laughors, 


Colonel Powell, and Colonel Poyer, who Commanded thoſe 
s under the Parliament, which they had ſerv'd from the 
inning : the firſt of them a Gentleman of a good Extra- 


ction, and a fair Fortune in Land in thoſe Counties, who 


had been bred a Page under the Earl of Efex, when he had 
a Command in the Low Countries, and continued his de- 

dence upon him afterwards, and was much in his favour, 
and by that relation was firſt engaged in the Rebellion, as 


many other Gentlemen had been, without wiſhing ill to the 


King: the ſecond was a Gentleman too, but a Soldier of For- 
tune: the third, had from a low Trade raiſed himſelf in the 
War to the Reputation of a "oy diligent and (tout Officer, 
and was at this time truſted by the Parliament with the Go- 
vernment of the Town and Caſtle of Pembroke. Theſe three 
communicated their diſcontents to each other, and all thought 
themſelves ill requited by the Parliament for the Service they 


had done, and that other Men, eſpecially Colonel Mittox, 


were preferr'd before them; and reſolv' d to take the oppor- 
tunity of the Scots coming in, to declare for the King upon 
the Preabyterian Account. But Laugborn, who was not in- 
fected with any of thoſe freaks, and doubted not to reduce 
the other two, when it ſhould be time, to ſober Reſolutions, 
would not engage till he firſt ſent a confident ro Paris to in- 
form the Prince of what he had determin'd, and of what their 
wants conſiſted, which if not reliev'd, they ſhould not be 
able to purſue their purpoſe, deſiring to receive Orders for 
the time of their declaring, and Aſſurance that they ſhould 
in time receive thoſe Supplies they ſtood in need of. And 
the Lord Jermyn ſent him a promiſe under his hand, That 
he ſhould not fail of receiving all the things he had deſired, 
« before he could be preſſed by the Enemy; and therefore 
conjur d him, and his Friends, « forthwith to declare for the 
© King; which he aſſured them would be of ſingular benefit, 
c and advantage to his Majeſty's Service; ſince upon the firſt 
© notice of their having declared, the Scorſb Army would be 


ready to march into England. Hereupon they preſently de- 


clared, before they were provided to keep the Field for want 
of Ammunition and Money, and when Pembroke was not ſup- 
plied with Proviſions for above two Months ; and were never 
thought of after. SD. 
TRE Lord Byron had been ſent from Paris, upon the im- 
portunities from Scotland, to get as many to declare in England 
m ſeveral places, as might diſtract the Army, and keep it 


from an entire Engagement againſt them; to diſpoſe his old 


Friends about Cheſter and North Mules to appear aſſoon — 
| N mig 


14.3 
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ED might be : and he reſentl „ with the help of Colonel Robin 
ſon, poſſeſſed himſelf of the Iſland of Anglſey, and diſpoſed 
all North Wales to be ready to declare aſſoon as the Sror: 
ſhould enter the Kingdom. But that which was of moſt Im- 
portance, and ſeenv'd already to have brought the War even 
into the heart of Exgland, was that ſome Gentlemen, who 
had formerly ferv'd the King in the Garriſon of Newark, and 
in the Northern Army, under Sr Marmaduke Langdale, had 
(97 a deſign conſulted with him before his going into Scor. 
and, and upon Orders receiv'd from him ſince, when he be. 
liev'd the Scots would be in a ſhort time ready to begin their 
March) ſurpriſed the ſtrong Caſtle of Pontfret in Tork ſhire 
(which had a Garriſon in it for the Parliament) and grew 
reſently ſo numerous, by the reſort of Officers and Soldiers 
m the adjacent Counties, that they grew formidable to all 
thoſe parts, and made the Communication between London 
and York inſecure, except it was with ſtrong Troops. Upon 
which Argument of the ſurpriſe of Poatfree, We ſhall enlarge 
hereafter, before We ſpeak of the Tragick concluſion of this 
Enterpriſe. All Affairs were in this motion in Ezg/and, be- 
fore there was any appearance of an Army in Scotland, which 
pe had promiſed ſhould be ready to march by the beginning 
0 ; 5 8 
InDEED as to the raiſing an Army in Scotland, the diffi- 
culties were well nigh over, nor did they ever look upon 
that as a thing that would trouble them, but who ſhould Com- 
mand, and be General of this Army was the matter upon 
which the "Succeſs of all they propoſed would depend; and 
if they could not procure DukE Hamilton to be made choice 
of for that Service, they would promiſe themſelves no good 
iſſue of the Undertaking. It was a hard thing to remove the 
old General Lefiey, who had been hitherto in the Head of 
their Army in all their proſperous Succeſſes; but he was in 
the confidence of Argyle, which was objection enough againſt 
him, if there were no other; and the Man was grown old, 
and appear'd in the Actions of the laſt Expedition into Eng- 
land, very unequal to the Command. And therefore ſome 
expedient was to be found to be rid of him; and they found 
it no hard matter to prevail with him to decline the Com- 
mand, upon pretence of his Age and Infirmities, when in 
truth he had no mind to venture his Honour againſt the 
Ergliſh, except aſſiſted by Exgl/j/h, which had been his good 
Fortune in all the Actions of Moment he had perform'd in 
this War; and when he had been deſtitute of that help, he 
had always receiv'd ſome Affront. When by this means there 
was a new General to be named, Duke Hamilton was pro- 
poſed, as a fit Man to be employ d to redeem the * 
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he Nation. He had formerly diſcharged the Office of General 
under the King of Sweden, where Leſley, that had now declin'd 
the imploy ment, was 1 85 General under him; and therefore 
could not be thought to be without ample experience of War. 
WHILST this was depending, Argyle took notice of S* 
Marmaduke Langdale s, and St Philip 1 hog being in the 
Town, and of ſome diſcourſes which they had uſed, or ſome 
other Exg//Þþ Officers in their Company, and deſired, “ That, 
« if they were to have any Command in the Army, they might 
c ag, the Covenant; and that there might be a ge- 
. « neral Declaration, that there ſhould be neither Officer nor 
Soldier receivd into their Army, before he had firſt taken 
«the Covenant; and that, after they were enter'd into the 
« Kingdom of Erxgland, they ſhould make no conjunction with 
« any Forces, or Perſons, who had not done, or ſhould re- 
« fuſe to do the ſame. This propoſal found no oppoſition z 
they who were moſt forward to raiſe the Army for the deli- 
very of the King, being as violent as any to advance that De- 
claration. And 1 Duke Hamilton and his Brother of 
Laurict did as well diſapprove it in their own judgments, as 
they did foreſee, out of the long experience they had of Exg- 
land, what prejudice it would bring upon them there , yet 
they had not the Courage in any degree to ſpeak againſt it; 
— the Chancellor of Scotland, and the Earl of Lautherdale 


were as paſſionate for the Advancement of it, as Argyle him- 
ſelf; and ſeem'd to think that thoſe two Gentlemen either 


had already taken, or would be 4 | to take it. 
Ir can hardly be believ'd, that, after ſo long knowledge 
of England, and their obſervation of whom the King's Party 
did conſiſt, after their ſo often conferences with the King 
without prevailing upon him, in any degree, either to pre- 
ſerve himſelf at Næu-cuſtle from being deliver'd up to the 
Parliament, or in their laſt agitation with him, when he yield- 
ed to ſo many unreaſonable particulars to gratify them, to con- 
ſent to or promiſe, That any Man ſhould be compelFd to 
« rake the Covenant; that they ſhould ſtill adhere to that fa- 
tal Combination againſt the Church, which they could ne- 
ver hope to bring to paſs, except they intended only to change 

the hand, and to keep the King under as ſtrict a reſtraint, 
when they ſhould get him into Their hands, as he was under 
the domination of the Parliament and Army : yet they were 
ſo infatuated with this reſolution, that they diſcovered their 
apprehenſion of the King's Party, and deſign'd no leſs to op- 


preſs Them than the Independents, and Anabaptiſts ; and 


upon the news of the revolt of the Fleer from the Parliament 
'0 the King, the Inſurrection in Kent, and other places, and 
the general inclinations throughout the Kingdom for the 

Vol. III. Part . . King; 
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King, they ſlacken'd their preparations, that they might defer 
their March, to the end that all that ſtrength might be © 
preſſed and reduced, that fo they might be abſolute Maſters 
after they had prevailed over the Army. - And at laſt, when 
they could defer their March no longer, upon the importu- 
nate preſſure of their Friends in London, they ſent the Earl of 
Lautherdale with thoſe inſolent inſtructions, which will be 


. mention*d anon, and poſitively required the Prince immedi- 


ately to repair to them; declaring, . That if his Perſon ſhould 
te not be forthwith in their Army, they would return again 
cc into Scotland without making any attempt; and the know- 
ing this reſolution, was the reaſon that the Queen was ſo po- 
fitive in her Inſtructions, notwithſtanding the. appearance of 
any other Advantage to the King in England. _ 

SIR Marmaduke Langdale and Sr Philip Muſgrave no ſooner 
heard of this Declaration, than they went to thoſe Lords, and 


expoſtulated very ſharply with them, for “Having broken 
cc 


their Faiths, and betrayed them into their Country; where 
te they were looked upon as Enemies. They were Anſwer'd, 
ce that they muſt give over their deſign to redeem the King, 
«or yield to this determination, which their Parliament was 
ce ſo firm and united in; and would never depart from. And 
therefore they entreated them with all imaginable importu- 
nity, that they would take the Covenant ; ſome of them de- 
Iring to confer with them upon it, and undertaking to fatisty 
them, that the Covenant did not include thoſe things in' it, 
Which they thought it did. But when they ſaw thoſe Gen- 
tlemen would not be prevailed with, but that on the contrary 
they reſolv d preſently to leave the Country; and told them, 
ce They would undeceive thoſe honeſt People in England, who 


Cc ere too much inclined to truſt them; and that they ſhould 


ce find that they had a harder work in hand than they imagined; 


the Scotiſh Lords kn ew well enough of what importance their 
preſence was to be to them, for their very entrance into 


England; and thereupon deſir d them, “ That they would have 
ce alittle patience, and again abſent themſelves from Edenbo- 
cc rough, till the heat of this diſpute was over, and till the 
& Army ſhould be ready to march; and Duke Hamilton, who 
had a marvellous inſinuation to get himſelf believ'd, aſſured 
them in confidence, “That aſſoon as he ſhould find himſelf in 
<« the head of his Army, and upon their march, there ſhould 
ce be no more talk of Covenants, but that all the King's Friends 
ce ſhould be welcome, and without diſtinction. So they left 
Edenborough again, and went to their old Quarters; where 
they had not ſtayed long, betore the Duke ſent for them to 
come to him in private; and, after a very. chearful reception, 
he told them, He was now ready; and that their Friends in 
| Fe | | « England 
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ic England called ſo importunately for them, that he was re- 


4s U, 


te ſoly'd to march in very few days; which he thought ne- 


« ceſſary to communicate to them, not only for the Friend- 


« ſhip he had for them; which would always keep him with- 


ie gut reſerve towards them; but becauſe he tnuſt depend upon 
«them two to ſurpriſe the Towns of Berwick and Carliſle 
« againſt the time he ſhould be able to match thither; for he 
cc intended to march between thoſe two Places. | 
© THE work was not hard to be perform'd by them, they 
having, from their firſt entrance into Scotland, adjuſted with 
their Friends who inhabited near thoſe places, to be ready for 
that enterpriſe When they ſhould be called upon; which they 
then beliey'd would have been much ſooner; fo that Py 
were willing to undertake it, and demanded Commiſſion 
from the Duke for the doing thereof ; which he excuſed him- 


ſelf for not giving, under pretence of “ The ſecrecy that was 


te neceſſary ; in reſpect whereof he would not truſt his own Se- 


« cretary; and likewiſe, as a thing unneceffary for the work; 


ce ſince it was their own reputation and intereft, and their be: 


© ing known to have been always truſted 3 King, by 
i 


ce which they could bring it to paſs, and not His Commiſſion; 
te for which thoſe Towns would have no reverence. Beſides, he 
told them, That the Marquis of Argyle had ſtill proteſted a> 
« gainſt their beginning the War by any Act of Hoſtility againſt 
c the Engliſb, in forcing any of the Towns; which was not ne- 
© ceffary in order to the King's deliverance ; but that an Army 
« might match to the place where the King was, to the end 


< that thoſe Meſſengers who were ſent by the State to ſpeak. 


« with the King, might have liberty to fpeak with his Ma- 
cc jeſty; which was a Right of the rg == „and the de- 
« manding it could be no breach of the Pacification between 
«the two Kingdoms. wy 5 1 

Tais Argument, they knew, was not reafonable enough 
to ſway the Puke. But they foreſaw two other reaſons, which 


* 
9 


fired, which otherwiſe might have been given with the ſame 
ſecrecy that the bufineſs was to be acted with; the one, The 
Order againft giving any Commiſſion to any Man before he 
had taken the Covenant; and how much Authority ſoever 
the Duke might take upon him to diſpenſe with that Order 
after he ſhould be in England, it might not be convenient that 
he ſhould aſſume it whilft he remain'd yet at Ederborovgh : 
the other was, that, when they had done it without his Com- 
miſſion, he might, upon his March, or aſſoon as he came thi- 
ther, diſpoſſeſs them of the Government, and put Scots- men 
into their places; the laſt of which he did not diſſemble to 
them; but confeffed © That, though a Council of _— 
| | | 2 | Woul 


did 4 5 with him not to give thoſe Commiſſions they de- 
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4 whuld not attempt the taking of thoſe Towns, yet when 
ce They ſhould be taken, they would expect the Government 

ce thereof ſhould be in Their hands, and depend upon Them, 

cc yithout which they ſhould not be able to ſend him thoſe con- 

c tinual Supplies which he expected from them. And there be- 

then a recruit of five or {ix thouſand, which Sr George 

Monroe had near raiſed in the North, and from Ireland, who 

were to begin their March after him, aſſdon as he ſhould be 

out of Scotlaxd, the two Gentlemen had no purpoſe of remain- 

ing in thoſe Governments, well knowing that their preſence 

would be of importance to the Army, at leaſt whilſt they ſtay. 

ed in the Northern Counties; ha they knew well, it was for 

the Service that thoſe Towns ſhould remain in the hands of 

the Ezgli/b, without which few of the Gentlemen of thoſe 

Parts would declare themſelves, how well affected ſoever 

they were; which when they had offer'd to the Duke, they 

left it to him, and accepted the imployment he preſſed them 

to undertake, and parted to put the ſame in execution in both 

places at one time, all things being concerted between them 

to that purpoſe. | | 

SIR Marmaduke Langdale had ſeveral Ofbcars, and Sol- 

diers, laid privately on the Scotiſh de to wait his Commands, 

and more on the Exgliſb; there being two or three good Fa- 

milies within two or three Miles of Berwick, who were well 

affected and ready to. appear when they ſhould be required; 

in expectation whereof they had harboured many Men. Some 

of them Sr Marmaduke appointed to meet him, on the Scotiſb 

ſide, at a place about a Mile diſtant from Berwick, the Night 

before he intended the ſurpriſe, and the reſt to be in the 

Ton by the riſing of the Sun; ſome about the Market 

PIs and ſome upon the Bridge, by which he mult enter. 
he next Morning, being Market day, when great droves of 
little Horſes, laden with facks of Corn, always reſorted to 

the Town, Sr Marmaduke Langdale, with about a hundred 

Horſe, and ſome few Foot, which walked with the Market 

People, preſently after Sun riſing, was upon the Bridge, be- 

re there was any apprehenſion ; and finding his Friends there 

whom he expected, he cauſed the Bridge preſently to be 

drawn up, and guarded by his Foot, and ſent others to the 

other parts. Himſelf with moſt of his Troops went into the 
Market place, where he found his Country Friends ready to 

Sr M.Lzng- do all he would Command. There was ſo general a conſter- 
daleſwrpriſes nation ſeiſed upon the whole Town, there being no other 
Berwic®, Garriſon but Towns-men, that after they had ſeiſed upon the 
Muſgrave Mayor, who was the Governour, all things were in a ſhort 
Carliſle time ſo quiet, that they open'd their Ports again, that the 
fern after. Market might not be interrupted. St Philip Muſgrave, with 
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as little oppoſition, poſſeſſed himſelf of Car/i/ie; where he had 


fected to the King, and more. diſinclined to the Scots than 
thoſe. of Berwzck uſed to be; and they both haſten'd advertiſe- 
ment to the Duke of what they had done. e 

Ir will be much wonder'd at, that after Cromwell plainly 
foreſaw they ſhould have a War with Scor/and, and had con- 
ſtant Intelligence from thence of the Advances they made, he 
did not rake care to put Garriſons into thoſe two Important 


places, the very ſtrength of which could for ſome time have 


withſtood all the power which Scotland could have broughę 
inſt them. But the ſame reaſon which had been current at 


vantage ground the 
ever poſſeſſed. ws + | 2 Nee 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sr Philip Muſgrave were no 
ſooner poſſeſſed of Berwick and Carliſte, than all the Gentle- 
men, Officers, and Soldiers thereabouts, who had 9 
ſeryd the King, reſorted and flock d to them well Arm! 
Por, and provided for the War ; ſo that they had not 
only very ſufficient Garriſons to keep thoſe places, but Troo 
enough of Horſe to free the adjacent Counties from th 
Forces, and Committees, and other Perſons, who were either 
- publickly engaged in, or well known privately to wiſh well 
to the Parliament. It was upon the 28th of Aprii that Sr Mar- 


maduke Langdale poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick; and ſoon after 


Sr Philip Muſgrave ſurpriſed Carliſte, about eight of the Clock 
a Night, 5 5 e ee of * . 3 being in, and 
about the Town, expecting his Arrival; ſo that the Citizens 
were in confuſion, and made little reſiſtance. It is very true, 
they had both given under their hands to Duke Hamilton, that 
they would deliver up the Towns to him when he ſhould re- 
quire them; he having aſſured them, “ That the King had 

0 L 3 4 promiſed, 


2 e ntereſt; and the People were generally better af- 
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8 promiſed, under his hand, that thoſe two Towns ſhould be 
u 


thouſand Foot well Arm'd, and ſeven hundred Horſe not fo 


tive hundred Horſe, very we 


upon the Borders of Cheſhire to have joyn'd with him. But 


ke to Engage or Fight with the Enemy, upon what advantage 


ever that Expreſs ſhould overtake Sr Marmaduke, he was im- 


have march'd againſt Lambert; who was ſent before with a 
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« deliver'd into the poſſeſſion of the Scots; which it m 
needs be ſuppoſed that they ſhould firſt take from the Patlia- 
ment, in whoſe poſſeſſions they were both when the King ſign d 
the Engagement at Carisbrook Caſtle. And the Duke had 
not only refuſed to give them any Men, or other Aſſiſtance 
towards the taking them, but, as hath been ſaid, would not 
grant them his Commiſſion to perform it; pretending «That 
< he dutſt not do it, becauſe they were bound not to begin 
« the War: only He, and the other Lords of his Fraternity, 
promiſed « Toſend five hundred Muſquets, and ten Barrels of 
« Powder to each Garriſon ; and that their whole Army ſhould 
“march into England within twenty days; and that, if they 
& were ſooner in diſtreſs, they ſhould be ſure to be reliev d. 

B ur after he heard that both places were poſſeſſed by them, 
he deferr d not to ſend a Governour and Garriſon to receive 
Berwick; to whom Sr Marmaduke Langdale deliver'd it ac- 
cording to his promiſe ; and was requir'd © To march with all 
*rhe Ergliſh to the parts adjacent to Carliſie, and there to 
< increaſe his Troops to what Number he could, with what 
£ expedition was poſſible; which he perform'd ſo effectually, 
that, in very. few days, he had a Rendezyous upon a Heath 
within five Miles of Carliſie, where he Muſter'd above three 


well Arm'd ; all which were raiſed in cumberland, and Weſt- 
moreland, over and above the Garriſon of Carliſle; which yet 
remain'd under Sr Philip Mara 3 and, within two days, 

| appointed, came out of Tork- 
ſhire, the Biſhoprick of Durham, and the Neighbour parts; fo 
that St Marmaduke Langdale reſolv'd preſently to march into 
Lancaſhire, to reduce thoſe who were for the Parliament there; 
which he could eaſily have done, the Lord Byron being ready 


this quick advance and progreſs towards an Army, was not 
well look'd upon at Edenborougb; and an Expreſs was diſ- 
patch'd with poſitive Orders to dt Marmaduke Langdale © Not 


c ſoever, until the Scotiſb Army ſhould come up. And where- 


mediately to retire with his Forces near carliſie; which he 
obey'd aſſoon as he receiv'd the Order, and when he might 


leſs ſtrength than Sr Marmaduke Commanded, and which in all 

probability would have been defeated. 0 

Bur, as if this had not been diſcouragement enough, within 

one or two days after that Expreſs, Letters were ſent from the 

Council in Scotland, by which Sr Marmaduke Langdale wo 
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very ſeverely reprehended, * For receiving Papiſts into his 
« Army, and not owning the Covenant in the Declarations 
ce which he had publiſh'd ; and told, That he ſhould receive 
« no Aſſiſtance from Them, except the Covenant was em- 
« braced by all his Army. This ſtruck at the root of all their 
hopes; and was ſo contrary to all the Engagements they had 
receivd from the Scori/þ Lords, both by words and Letters, 
4 that they ſhould never be troubled with any ſuch motions, 
ec after they were once upon Exgliſß ground; and that then 
« they ſhould proceed upon thoſe Grounds as were like to 
ee bring-in moſt Men to their Aſſiſtance ; that Sr Marmaduke 
prevail'd with Sr Philip Muſgrave to make a Journey fort- 3 
with to Edenborough, to expoſtulate upon the whole matter, | 
and declare their firm Reſolution to the Lords there. 
SIR Philip Muſgrave, that it might appear that they did 
not exclude any who had taken the Covenant, and were will- 
ing to joyn with them, carried a liſt with him of the names 
of many Officers in their Troops who had been compelFd to 
take the Covenant before they could be admitted to compo- 
ſition, or procure the Sequeſtration to be taken from their 
Eſtates, and of ſome others who had taken it for quietneſs 
fake in the places where they liv'd ; with which the Scots 
were in ſome degree mitigated , but ſeem'd to retain ſtill 
= rigour , that it ſhould be ſubmitted to by the whole 
Tr the mean time Lambert, having gotten a ſtrong Body Lambert 
of Horſe and Foot, advanced upon Sr Marmaduke Langdale ; marches a- 
who, being enjoyn'd not to fight, was forced to retire to git them. 
Carliſle, and ſuffer himſelf to be, upon the matter block d up 
on one fide, whilſt he ſent Letter upon Letter to the Duke 
« Tohaſten his March, or to ſend ſome Troops to his Al- 
<ſiltance, and Liberty to Fight the Enemy. e e ns 
THE Earl of Norwich had found the Aſſembly at Maid - The Earl of 
ſtone very numerous, but likewiſe very diſorderly, and with- 7 e 
out Government, ndr eaſy to be reduced under any Com- #419" 
mand. They had been long enough together to enter into kentim ® 
Jealouſies of one another, and from thence into Factions, and Forces. 
were of ſeveral opinions what they were to do. And though 
they all pretended an entire ſubmiſſion and obedience to the 
Earl of Norwich as their General, yet no Man forbore to de- 
liver his opinion of Things and Perſons, nor to enquire by 
what means they had firſt been drawn together; which im- 
ly'd that many Men wiſh d they had been to begin again. 
e Earl was a Man fitter to have drawn ſuch a Body toge- 
ther by his frolick and pleaſant humour, which reconciled 
People of all conſtitutions wonderfully ro him, than to form 
and conduct them towards * Enterpriſe. He had 1 
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Ls tire beyond Rocheſter , and by breaking down the 


have kept the Enemy at a Bay for ſome time. 


g 
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liv'd in the Court in ſuch a ſtation of buſineſs, as raiſed him 
very few. Enemies; and his pleaſant and jovial Nature, which 


was every where acceptable, made him many Friends, at 


eaſt made many delight in his 9 o that by the 
great favour he had with the King and Queen, and the little 
rejudice he ſtood in with any Body elſe, he was very like 
the fatal diſorder of the time had not blaſted his hopes, to 
have grown Maſter of a very fair Fortune; which was all 
that he | 04x wy to himſelf, But he had no experience or 
knowledge of the War, nor knew how to exerciſe the Of. 
fice he had taken upon him of General, but was very willing 
fo pleaſe every Man, and comply with every Bodies humour; 
which was quickly diſcover'd; and ſo Men withdrew the Re- 
verence they were prepared to have paid him, and grew more 
obſtinate in their own opinions what was to be done; and 
the indiſpoſition increaſed , when they heard that Fairfax 
imſelf was appointed to march towards them. They who 
{t underſtood the Affair, and how to apply the ſtrength 
they had to the beſt advantage, adviſed © That they gr re» 
ridge 

ce there, and Fortifying another Paſs or two, which was * 
ce to be done, they might keep the Enemy from entring into 


c the Eaſt of Kent (which was the largeſt and beſt part of 
that rich and populous County) © Longer than they would be 


c able to continue the attempt, for fear of being incloſed by 
« an Enemy at their back, if the City of London, or thoſe of 
« Eſſex, who were moſt ſpoken of, had a mind to declare for 
ce the King; and by this means they might be ſure of a cor- 


_ Ereſpondence with the Fleet; of the return whereof in a 


ſhort time they were moſt confident ; and the more, becauſe 
ſome Gentlemen of their own Body were on board the Fleet 
in ſome Ys who, they knew, would haſten their re- 
turn all they could. 
M axy were the more perſwaded that the Fleet was gone 
to the Iſle of Wight for the reſcue of the King, becauſe thoſe 
Gentlemen were gone in it. And without doubt that advice 
was the moſt reaſonable, and if it had been 2 might 
ut other Men 

leſs reaſonable were of another mind: they did not believe 
cc that Fairfax could have leiſure to look after them; they 
ce were confident that the Parliament had ſo many Enemies 
cc to look after, thoſe in Vales growing ſtrong, and having 
&« beaten the Party that had been ſent againſt them; and the 
<« Officers in the North, who had ſeiſed upon Pontfret Caſtle 


ce in York-ſbire, and had drawn in a ſtrong Garriſon from the 


< parts adjacent, had a Body of Horſe, that. infeſted all thoſe 
< parts; and the Scots were upon their march for E N 
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« and therefore they concluded that Fairfax. could not be at 
« leiſure, to viſit them: The retiring would be an Argument 
« of fear, which would diſhearten their Friends at Lond 
« and all thoſe of that part of Kex?, which muſt be deſert 
« upon their Retreat, would deſert them, aſſoon as that reſo- 
« ution ſhould be known ; and therefore they deſird, * That 
« they might all march towards B/ack- Heath; which would 
« rzife the Spirits of their Friends, and many would reſort 
« every day to them out of Londes and the parts adjacent; 
ee all which were eminently well affected. 
Tas Noiſe for this was the greater, and the Earl of Nor- 
wich himſelf was thereby ſway d to be of that opinion; and 
ſo they reſolv'd to advance, and a ſhort day was appointed 
for a general Rendezvous upon Black-Heeth; and Orders 
were ſent out accordingly. „ 
T ax diſturbance in ſo many places made the reſolution of 
the General now to be known, which had been hitherto 
carefully concealed, © That Fairfax himſelf was not willing to 
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The Kent- 
Iſh Army 
marches 
towards 
Black- 


Heath. 


&« march againſt the Scots 7 which was not now Counſellable 


for him to do. Cromme 
vince to himſelf, and had always fo great a contempt of the 
$wts, that he was willing to march with a much leſſer Num- 
ber than he well knew the Scetiſb Army to conſiſt of; and be- 
ing inform'd which way the Scots reſolv'd to enter the King- 
dom, and that they were even ready to march, he advanced 


was By willing to take that Pro- 


to meet them, aſſoon as they ſhould be enter d, with thoſe Cromwell 


Troops which be had made choice of, having firlt ſuppreſſed 775.9, 


Scots ; 


the Riſings in South Mus by taking of Pembroke Caſtle, 

and making Priſoners therein Layghorz, Powel, and ,Poyer, 

the heads of that Inſurrection, and not troubling himſelf with 

Poutfret Caſtle, which he thought would not be of great con- 
uence, if the Scots were ſubdued. 


AIRFA x, With a numerous part of the Army, remain'd 


in and about Londos to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection in Kent, and 
watch any other which ſhould fall out in the City or there- 
abouts; of which they had more apprehenſion than of all 
the power of Scotland. And ſo when the Parliament was 
advertiſed by their Troops which were firſt ſent, that they 
were too weak to advance farther, and heard that the Earl 
of Norwich was declar'd General of 


the Kewti/h Troops, and Fairfax «- 


wa marching in the Head of them towards Bl/ack-Hegth, gainſt tbe 


Fairfax drew all his Army together, and his Cannon, and 
march'd over London Bridge to meet the Men of Rent at 
Black-Heath, and to ſtop their march to London. The Earl 
wa now advanced ſo far, and Fairfax advanced too falt to 

t the former Counſel in practice, of breaking down the 


Bridges, and keeping the Paſſes, and they who . 


Kentiſh 


Men. 


ces &-= 
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The Earl of Rear, the Earl and thoſe who 1 and dehgn'd to run 


Norwich, 
and ſome 


Forces, tranſ- 


port them- 


ſelves into Fr tends, and where Fairfax and his Army cou 
Eſſex; and them in ſome days. So they made a ſhift to tranſport them- 


fix in Col- 
cheſter, 


of importance upon the Sea; ſo that when they were all 


— 
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that Counſel, and were ſo forward to advance, thought they 
were now too far. The Country-men were weary of being 
all night in the Field, though it was the warmeſt Seaſon of the 
Year, and many withdrew themſelves every ” ; fo that 
they who remain'd, had no reaſon to believe them elves Equal 
to the power that march'd towards them, and yet there were 
more left than could hope to preſerve themſelves by flying, 
and by concealment. And therefore, as Fairfax advanced, 
the Kerti/h Forces drew back; made ſeveral ſtands; but, be. 
ng hard preſſed, they divided, ſome retiring to Rocheſter, 
others to Maid/fone. Thoſe at Maidſtone had a ſharp En. 
counter with the General's whole ſtrength, and Fought very 
bravely, but were at laſt Defeated. In the mean time the 
Earl of Norwich, and divers other Officers who were with the 
Party at Rocheſter, quitting that place, march'd back towards 
London, in hope ſtill of the City's joyning with them. But 
that failing, and apprehending Fairfax would be ſoon in their 


the utmoſt hazard, reſolv'd to paſs themſelves and their Horſes 
by ſuch Boats as they had ready about Greenuich, and down 
the River, over into Efſex, where they knew _ had many 

d not yi 


ſelves to the number of near a thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot : 
whereof many were Officers and Soldiers who had ſerv'd the 
King, and young Gentlemen grown up in Loyal Families, 
who had been too young to appear before. EI» 

TRE found many Perſons in Eſex ready to joyn with 
them, who came ſooner together than they intended, upon 
the Alarm of Rent; and who had purpoſed to have paſſed 
over into Rent to have joyn'd with, and aſſiſted thoſe who 
had ſo frankly appear'd for the King, if they had not been 
prevented by their unexpected coming to them. There was. 
che brave Lord Capel, Sr William Compton, Sr Charles Lucas, 
Sr George Liſle, all excellent Officers. There was Sr Ber- 
ard Gaſcoign, and many other Gentlemen, and Officers of 
Name, who had drawn together many Soldiers. To theſe 
joyn'd Colonel Farr; who had ferv'd the Parliament, and 
was a known Creature and Confident of the Earl of Warwit's, 
and had at that time the Command of Languard Point, a Fort 


come together, with thoſe who came from Rent, they made 
a Body of above three thouſand Horſe and Foot, with Ot- 
ficers enough to have form'd and commanded a very good 
Army. | e ha 

; Ti E v well knew Fairfax would quickly viſit them, and 
therefore they choſe to poſt theraſelves in Colcheſter, a gen 
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and populous Town, which though unfortified, they caſt up 
ſuch works before the Avenues, that they did not much fear 
to be forced by any Aſſault; and reſolv'd to expect a Con- 
unction with other of their F riends; and were in great hopes 
that the Scotiſe Army, which they heard was upon its march, 
would be with them before they could be diſtrefled. 8 


1557 


Tg ET had ſcarce put themſelves and the Town, which 


was not glad of their company, into any order, before Fairfax 
came upon them; who made no ſtay in Rent, after he heard 
what was become of the Earl of Norwich and his Friends ; 
but left two or three Troops df Horſe to ſettle that County 
with the aſſiſtance of their Committees, who had been driven 
from thence, and returning now Victorious, knew well enough 


how to deal with thoſe who had revolted from them. When 3 be- 
he came firſt before Colcheſter, and ſaw it without any Forti- Ve them. 


fications, he thought preſently to have enter'd the Town with 
his Army; but he found ſo rude refiſtance, that by the ad- 
vice of Ireton, who was left by Cromwell to watch the Ge- 
neral as well as the Army, he refolv'd to encompaſs it with 
his Troops, and without hazarding the loſs of Men to block 


them up, till Famine ſhould reduce them; and diſpoſed his 


any accordingly ; which quickly ſtopped up all Paſſages by 
which either Men or Provifions ſhould get into the Town; 
though by many brave Sallies from within, their ql 


were often beaten up, and many Valiant Men were loſt on 


both ſides. | 

Tax Fleet, after it had, with all imaginable chearfulneſs, 
ſubmitted to the Command of the Prince, was not ſo active 
a5 it was expected it ſhould be; and was very much the worſe 


for the Factions, and Diviſions, which were amongſt thoſe 3 In 
who attended upon the Prince; who according to their ſe- 7." * 


veral humours, endeavour'd to work upon the Sea-men; a 
People capable of any impreſſion, but not very retentive of it. 
Prince Rapert, to whom the Prince was very kind, did not, 
upon many old conteſts in the late War, love the Lord Cole- 
pepper, who was not of a temper that cared to court him : and 
there was one, who had the greateſt influence on Prince Ru- 
pert, Herbert the Atturney General, that of all Men living 
was moſt difpoſed to make diſcord and diſagreement between 
Men; all his faculties being reſoly'd into a ſpirit of contra- 
dicting, diſputing, and tins Aga upon any thing that was 
propoſed. He having no title or pretence to interpoſe in 


Councils, and yet there being no ſecret in the Debates there, 
found it eaſy to infuſe into Prince Rupert, who totally reſign” 
himſelf to his Advice, ſuch Arguments as might diſturb any 
eſolution: and there were fo many who were angry that 
they were not admitted into the Council, as the Lords Piercy, 


Fleet, 
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Wilmot, and Wentworth, that it was no hard matter to get any 
thing diſliked that was reſolv'd there. They had all that ad. 
miſſion and countenance from the Prince, that they had 25 
much confidence to ſpeak to, and before him, as any where 
elſe. Prince Rupert had a great mind that ſomewhat ſhould | 
be attempted upon the C which might have cauſed ſome 
Sea Towns, and the parts adjacent,.to have declared for the 
King; which ſeem'd not a deſign that would bear a reaſon. 
able diſcourſe, But Action was a very grateful word to the 
Sea- men, and they who 7 any thing that tended toward 
it, were look d upon with great jealouſy and prejudice. But 
the Prince was obliged, as hath been ſaid, by his Inſtructions 
at Paris, not to engage himſelf in any thing that might divert 
him from being ready at the minute when the Scors ſhould 
call for his preſence; and they expected the firſt intimation 
of that from Loxdex; from whence they had the aſſurance al. 
ready, that Duke Hamilton was enter d into the Kingdom 


with an Army of above thirty thouſand Men; which was then 


eel thought true, though they fell far ſhort of the 
number. | | 

WukEN the Prince came with the Fleet into the Sea from 
Helvoet Sluce, he met a Ship of Londos bound for Rotterdam, 


and laden with Cloth by the Company of Merchant Adven- 


It enters the 
River of 
Thames; 


tales ſeve- 
ral Ships, 


turers, who did not think that the Fleet could have been ſo 
ſdon ready for Sea. This Ship was taken, and the Decks be- 
ing SeaPd up, was kept under Guard with the Fleet; which, 
at their Enterance into the River of Thames, took many other 
Ships of great value outward bound, and intercepted all Vel- 
ſels homeward bound, and amongſt thoſe an India Shi 

richly laden, and the more welcome becauſe the Ship it { 

was a very ſtrong Ship, and would make an excellent Man of 
War, and the Captain thereof was a Sea-man of Courage, 
and Experience, and was very well inclined to ſerve the King: 
and, without doubt, if all the Ships which were then taken, 


had been ſent into ſome ſecure. Ports, the value of the Goods 


would have mounted to ſo great a Sum, as might have coun- 
tervailed a very great Expence at Sea and Land. But as it 
would have been very difficult ro have found ſuch a ſecure 
Port, where that Treaſure might have been depoſited, fo it 
was not ſuitable to thoſe meaſures which had been taken, and 
were ſtill purſued, for his Royal Highneſs's proceedings. 1 

City of London was to be courted by all the Artifices imagin- 
able, and that was fo alarm'd by the Fleet's being in the River, 
and by the Seizure of ſo many of their Ships, eſpecially the 


Cloth Ship, that there was a general conſternation amongſt the 


People: and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen applied themſelves 
to the Parliament, for leave to ſend down ſome Agents 1 — 
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Fleet to procure a releaſe of that Ship; and if that coutd not 
be brought to paſs, that they might buy it at as good rate as 
they could get it. Which was the introducing ſuch a Com- 
merce and Correſpondence between the Fleet and the City, 
in ſuch a conjuncture of jealouſy, that moſt Men believ'd the 
Parliament would never have hearken'd to it; and concluded, 
fom their granting it, that there was another ſort of Treaſure 
incloſed in that Ship, than what aq nn ro the Merchant 
Adventurers; and that many of thoſe who gtanted that indul- 
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e to that City, had more Money on board that Veſſel than 


che Cloath was worth, though the value thereof amounted to 
no leſs than forty thouſand pounds. 


Uron this liberty granted by the Parliament, a Committee comm:/- 
was ſent from the City with a Petition to the Prince of Wales, ſioners ſent 


4 That he would reſtore the Ship which belonged to his Fa- 


to the Prince 


« ther's good Subjects. With theſe Men came Letters from finn 


City with 4 


ſome of thoſe who were well known to be very ſollicitous at Peirion. 


that time for the advancement of the King's Service, and pri- 
y to the Treaty with the Score, and whatever was intended 
by the Earl of Holland: The Counteſs of Carliſle, who was 
truſted by all that People, and had gotten again confidence 
with the Queen, truſted Mr Lowe, who was imployed by the 
City in this Negotiation, to ſay many things to the Prince of 
the good inclinations of the it and how neceſſary it was 
not to-irritate it. And he brought other Letters, and Teſti- 
monies to give him credit, as a Man truſted by all who in- 
tended to ſerve the King, who had with wonderful Addreſs 
got him to be one of thoſe imployed by the City, that he 


might,” under that ſecurity, give ſuch Animadverſions to the 


Prince, and to his Council, as was neceſſary. He was a Man 
intelligent enough of the ſpirit and humour of the City, and 
very converſant with the Nobility and Gentry about the 
Town; and though he was truſted by the Presbyterian i? 
11 Man entirely addicted to Them, he took pains to inli- 
nuate himſelf into many of the King's Party, which did be- 
heve him fit to be truſted in any thing that might concern 
them. But he was a Man of fo voluble a Fongue, and fo 


everlaſting a Talker, and ſo undertaking and vain, that no ſo- 


ber Man could be impoſed upon by him. 


: 


U?on the receipt of this Petition, the Prince writ a long The Prince 


Letter to the City, and incloſed in it a Declaration, for the write: co 
publiſhing of both which in Print care was taken, the ſub- ie cin. 


lance of which was, < The great affection he bore to the On 
and the 3 thereof; the whole being in ſuch a Style 
8 might beſt pleaſe the Presbyterians, with leſs care than 


ſhould have been uſed to preſerve the Zeal of the King's Party; 
nd deſiring « That they would joyn with him for the delivery. 
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ce of the King his Father out of Priſon, and to make a good 
ce underſtanding between his Majeſty and the Parliament 
« which his Highneſs deſired with all imaginable concern! 
cc ment. The Citizens quickly found, that there was no ho 
to have their Ship releaſed without a, good Sum of Mone 
which the Prince told them c Was abſolutely neceſſary for the 


e 3 of the Sea- men, and he would receive it as a loan 
"cc 


om them; and repay it when a Peace ſhould be made. So 
ſome of them return d to London, and the reſt remain'd with 


the Fleet, coming and going for a Month, and driving man 


bargains for other Ships. By this means the Prince receiyq 
Advertiſement of the Scozs continuing their march, and that 
thoſe who were incloſed in Colcheſter, were in a very good 
condition, and willing to expect relief; which they would be 
ſure to receive in due time, the Earl of Holland being ready 
to declare aſſoon as their preſſures ſhould require it. Aſter 
near a Months negotiation, there was about twelve thouſand 
pounds paid to the Prince, and thereupon that Cloth Shi 
was deliver'd to the Merchants, with a general opinion, as ha 
been faid, that there was ſomewhat elſe beſides Cloth in the 
Body of it; for which there was not any Search ſuffer d to be 
made. 1 : 8 ys 
W arLsT the Prince lay in the Downs, there was an En- 
terpriſe neceſſary to be made on Shore, which did not ſucceed 
to wiſh. Upon the firſt revolt of the Fleet from the Parlia- 
ment, and before it ſer fail for Holland, it had taken one or 
two of thoſe Block-Houſes, or Caſtles, which are neareſt the 
Downs, and had left ſome Sea-men in them, with ſufficient 
Proviſions to defend themſelves till the Fleet ſhould return. 
The Prince found theſe Block-Houſes beſieged, and .receiv'd 
Intelligence out of them, that their Proviſions were ſo near 


ſpent, that they could not hold out above ſo many days. The 


rength that 20 before them, conſiſted more in Horſe than 
oot; and at high Tyde the Boats might go ſo near, that 


there ſeem d little difficulty of putting in relief, or to compel 


the Beſiegers to riſe : and the Sea - men, having nothing elle to 
do, offer d to undertake the Service for the redemption of their 


Fellows ; many Land Officers being likewiſe on board, and 


{ome Foot Soldiers, the Prince ſent ſome of thoſe with the 


Sea - men to undertake the buſineſs, but it had no good iſſue; 


the Tyde was too far ſpent before it begun; whereby they 
had more ground to march between their Landing and the 
Caſtle than they imagined, and the Horſe charged them with 
ſuch reſolution, that many of the Men were killed, and more 
taken Priſoners, and the reſt forced to their Boats with more 
diſorder than became them. And ſome other attempts being 
afterwards made with no better ſucceſs, the Block- one 


, » 


*** 
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laſt came into the hands of the Enemy ; which, though of lit- 

tle inconvenience to the Prince, thoſe. Forts being of very 

ſmall importance to do any prejudice, yet there were ſome diſ- 
reputation in it; and it diſcredited the deſigns, which had 

not yet appear d very proſperous in any N and any ac. 

ceſs of good Fortune raiſed the Spirits of the Parliament's Par- 

ty, who eaſily were perſwaded to think it greater than it was, 

in a time when they lay under ſome Mortification. WT? 

By this time another Fleet was prepared by the Parliament m., parlia- 
of more and better * than had revolted, and the Com- ment pre- 
mand thereof given to the Earl of Warwick 3 who very frankly Ye Fleet 
accepted it; and was already on board, and with the Tyde 2% s 
vas come within ſight of the Prince; and there dropped An- Fleet, under 
chor. So that both Fleets lay within that diſtance of each command of 
other, that there was now nothing thought of but a Battle; % Ft 
to which there ſeem d all alacrity in the Princes Fleet; and, it Wick. 
may be, the more upon the Intelligence that the other was 
not well mann d, and that many were put on board who had 
more affection for the King; which they would manifeſt 
when they came within diſtance: but whether that fancy was 
from Imagination or Intelligence, it ſeem'd to have no foun- 
dation in truth, 5 Wy, | * 

HE Earl of Warwick and his Fleet appear'd reſolute and 
prepared enough for an Engagement: yet it was well known, 
that the Earl was privy. to the Engagement of his Brother the 
Earl of Holland, and had promiſed to joyn with him. And 
therefore it was thought fit, that the Prince ſhould write to Ty. Prince 
the Earl to ſummon, or invite him to return to his Allegiance. wrires ro the 
This was ſent by Harry Seymour, who quickly return d with Carl of 
an Anſwer from the Earl, which, in terms of Duty enough, 3 «Kc. 
humbly beſoughthis Highneſs To put himſelf into the hands FR. 
*of the Parliament; and that the Fleet with him might ſub- 
© mit to their Obedience; upon which they ſhould be par- 
© doned for their Revolt. n 03-8 | | 

Tnovon this might well have ſatisfied concerning the 

I's inclination, yet the Prince was prevail d with, that Mr 
Crofts might give the Earl a viſit ; who, having more acquain- 
tance with him, having Married his Aunt, might be able to 
get a private Audience of the Earl; which Seymour endea- 
Your'd; but could not obtain, But Crofts return d as the other 
ud; and now there wanted only a Wind to bring them toge- 
ther, which coming fair for the Prince, he refolv'd to attack 
them. All Anchors were weigh'd, and —— made to 

adyance to the Aſſault, the whole Fleet ing under Sail to- 
Vatds the other; which ſeem'd equally reſolvd and diſpoſed, 
though the Wind, which drove the Prince upon them, com- 
bell d them a little to retire, where the River was ſome what 
narrower. 


— — , ⏑—＋Ü¾ ev —_ —— 
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| narrower. In an inſtant the Wind ceaſed, and there was 4 
Calm; ſo that the Prince could not advance; and ſome doubts 
aroſe, upon the narrowing of the River, as if ſome of his 
Ships might want Water in the Engagement. In this deli- 
beration the Wind roſe again, but from another- Quartet, 
which was directly in the Prince's face; and would not ſuffer 
him to move towards the Enemy, but drove him back, and 
would carry him out of the River. Hereupon were new con- 
ſultations; great want of Proviſions was diſcover'd to be in 
the Fleet, inſomuch as that they ſhould not be able to ſtay at 
Sea above ten days, and many Ships would want ſooner, and 
therefore ſince the Earl of Warwick, as the Wind ſtood, could 
not be compelVFd to Fight, and they were in danger to be di- 
ſtreſſed for Proviſions, it was thought moſt Counſellable to put 
to Sea; where they could more commodiouſly engage in a 
Battle, if the Earl of Warwick would advance ; and if he did 
not, there was great reaſon to hope, that the Prince might 
meet with thoſe Ships which were coming from Port/menth 
to joyn with the Earl, and which might eaſily be ſurpriſed or 
1 = Prince's Fleet; which was much ſuperior to them 
ength. 

Ax this time the Earl of Lautherdale arriv'd in a Ship from 
Scotland; and having left Duke Hamilton upon his march to- 
wards Berwick, he was ſent to demand the performance of 

the Treaty, and that the Prince would immediately repair to 
that Army. This confirm'd the Prince in the purpoſe of put- 
ting out to Sea, ſince it was abſolutely neceſſary to carry the 

The Prince Fleet firſt into Holland, before he could tranſport him into the 
went to Sea Northern parts. So the whole Fleet went to Sea, and con- 
rewards, tinued their courſe for Holland, with hope till to meet with 
after having thoſe Ships which were coming from Porz/mouth. And meet 
attempted With them they did in the Night; which the Prince knew not 
7e Fight the till the Morning; when one put the fault upon another; and 
Hou «4 ; it was now neceſſary to make all poſlible haſte to Holand, 

nec. fince by the conjunction with theſe Ships, beſides all other 
Tu Earl of Advantages, the Earl of Warwick was now become ſuperior in 
warwick the number, as well as the ſtrength and goodneſs of his Ships; 


folew; which appear d by his coming before Helvoet Sluer, within few 


1otland;. days after the Prince's arrival there. 


Duke Ha- IT was near the middle of Ju, when Duke Hamilton en- 

milton en- ter d into England with his Army, when he came to Carliſie 
ters Eng- and immediately took that Government from Sr Philip Msſ- 
land abort grave, and drew out all the Eugliſß Garriſon, and put Scots in 
ente their place. And after ſome few days ſtay there, the Eugliſb 


fJu'y- and Scotiſb Forces met at a Rendezvous, in the way to that 


me Duke's part of Cumberland where Lambert then Quarter d: and if 
march. they had continued their March, as they ought to have 5. 
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It is very probable they had broken that Body of Lambert's. 

But the Duke would Quarcr that Night two Miles ſhort; and 

Lambert, in the ſame Night, marched from thence in great 

diforder and confuſion to the edge of Tor. ſbire. The Duke 

reſted many days, that all his Forces might come up, which 

came flowly out of Scotland. Aſſoon as they were come up, 

he march'd to Kenda; where he reſted again ſeveral days; 

the reaſon whereof no body could imagine. It was luſpedted 

it was, that thoſe Forces, which-were up in ſeveral parts of the 

Kingdom for the King, might undergo ſome defeat, that they 

might not be ſo united, as to controul or obſtruct the Presby- 

terian deſign. For after that Army was enter'd into England; 

it moved, as hath been ſaid, by ſuch very flow Marches, and 

ſo negligently, and with ſo little apprehenſion of an Enemy 

and it was Quarter'd at fo great a diſtance, that the head 

Quarter was very often twenty Miles diſtant from ſome part 

of the Army; the Duke himſelf performing no part of the of- 

fice of a General, but taking his eaſe, and being wholly go- 

vern'd by the Lieutenant General of the Army, and two or 

three other Officers. 5 5 = | <8 | 
SIR Marmaduke Langdale marched, with his Body of Exg- Sr M. Lang- 

Id, conſiſting of near four thouſand Foot, and ſeven or eight dale à day 

hundred Horſe, always a day before the Army; by which “re hi. 

they intended to have timely Advertiſement of the Enemies 

motion, and likewiſe meant that he ſhould bear the firft brunt 

of them, deſiring to weaken him by all the ways they could. 

They had not marched many days, it being now near the mid- 

dle of Auguſt, when Sr Marmaduke Langdale Advertiſed the 

Duke by an Expreſs, © That he had receiv'd unqueſtionable 

«Intelligence that Cromwell was within two or three days 

“march, and reſolv'd to engage his Army aſſoon as poſlibly he 

“could, and that he would not be diverted from it, by the 

« People's gathering together at any diſtance from him, in 

& what poſture ſoever; and therefore defir'd his Grace, «© That 

© he would keep his Army cloſe together; for they could not 

«be far aſunder with any ſecurity ; and declared; «© That he » 

4 himſelf would reſt, and wait the advance of the Enemy, 

*2nd then retire back as he ſhould find it neceſſar 7. 
Tat Duke, notwithſtanding this Advertiſement, reform- 

ed not the Order of his march in any degree, but was per- 

ſwaded «< That the Enemy could not be fo near; and that, if 

* Cromwell was advanced to ſuch à diſtance, it was only with 

„ ſuch a Party, as he would not preſume to engage with their 


* whole Army. In this confidence, he marched as he had J 


done before. Sr Marmaduke ſent him every day advice that hin an fe- 

confirm'd the former, “ And that his Horſe had encounter'd coun: of ths 

© ſome of the Enemy, and that their whole Body was at hand; 5 e 
Vol. III. Part 1 | M a 
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« hut that it was true, it was not a Body equal in number to 
© their Army, yet all that cremwell expected was to joyn Bat. 
«tle with him. All this gain'd not credit, till Sr Marmaduke 
himſelf, making his retreat with very ſharp Skirmiſhes, in which 
many Men fell on both ſides, was purſued into the head 
Quarters of the Duke ; whither he likewiſe brought with him 
ſome Priſoners, who averr'd, that the whole Body of the 
Army was within five or ſix Miles, and marched as taſt as 
"_ were able, | =) 
| Tas Duke was confounded with the Intelligence, and 
knew not what to do: the Army was not together ; and that 
part that was about him, was without any order, and made 

no ſhew ot any purpoſe to Fight. In this Amazement, the 
Duke ſtayed himſelf with ſome Officers at Preſon; and cauſed 
his Foot to be drawn over a Bridge, that they might march to- 
wards Miggan, a Town in Lancaſhire, where he ſhould, as he 
thought, find ſome Regiments, and where they might make 
ſome ſtand till the reſt ſhould come up. In the mean time Sr 
Marmaduke Langdale return'd to his Troops, the Duke ha- 
ving promiſed to ſend him ſome Troops to alliſt, and that ſome 
Foot ſhould be ſent to keep a Lane, that would Flank his Men 
upon his retreat. 8 Marmadake retired before the Enemy, 
and drew up his 2 in the Cloſes near Preſton The 
Enemy followed him cloſe, and preſſed him very hard; not- 
withſtanding which he maintain d the diſpute for above (ix 
hours with great Courage, and with very great loſs to the 
Enemy in Officers, and Common Soldiers; inſomuch as they 
feem'd to retire, at leaſt to make a ſtand. And in all this time 
the Scots ſent him no Aſſiſtance, but concluded that it was not 
Cromwell s whole Army that Aſſaulted him, but only ſome 
Party, which he would himſelf be well enough able to diſen- 
gage himſelf from. And Sr Marmaduke Langdale told me of- 
ren afterwards, © That he verily believ'd, if one thouſand Foot 
had then been ſent to him, he ſhould have gained the day: 
and Cromwell himſelf acknowledged, that he never ſaw Foot 
Fight fo deſperately as They did. | | 

C. Mlang- THE Scots continued their march over the Bridge, without 

dale Fights, taking care to ſecure the Lane, which he had recommended 

lud is bęat- to them; by which cromwell's Horſe came upon his Flank, 
3 whilſt he was equally preſſed in the Van. So that his excel. 
milton lent Body of Foot being broken, Sr Marmadule, and ſuch of 
routed. his Horſe as kept together, were driven into the Town; where 
the Duke remain'd yet with ſome Officers; who all retreated 
over a Ford to the Foot, who were in equal diſorder. For 
alloon as the Erglih Forces were broken, the Scots were pre- 
ſently beaten from the Bridge, and forced to a very diſorderly 
march. However, the Duke had ill a great part of * — 

| "my 
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Army together; with which he continued to march two or 
three days to Wigger ; thence to Warrington; where Baily 


capitulated , and deliver'd up all the Foot; thence to Nant- 


wich, and at laſt to Ureter; and in all that time many of the 
$:otiſþ Noblemen forſook him, and render d themſelves Piis 
ſoners to the Gentlemen of the Country; and Cromwells 
Troops under 2 preſſed ſo hard upon the Rear, that 
they killed, and took as many Priſoners as they pleaſed, with- 
out hazarding their own Men. The Duke was ſcarce got into 
Ureter, when his Troops, which made no reſiſtance, were 
beaten in upon him, and ſo cloſe purſued by Cromwel/'s Horſe 
under Lambert, that himſelf and all the principal Officers 
( ſome few excepted, who, lying concealed, or — the bene - 
fit of the ſwiftneſs of their Horſes, made their eſcape) were 


taken Priſoners : the Duke neither behaving himſelf like a Ge- The Bu 
neral 1 nor with that Courage which he was before never . 
thou 


to thoſe who took him. 


Tavs his whole Army was Routed, and Defeated more 


killed out of contempt, than that th / deſerv'd it by any op : 
poſition ; the reſt taken Priſoners, all their Cannon an oy 
gage taken, and their Colours; only ſome of their Horſe, 
which had been Quarter'd moſt backward, made haſte to carry 


news to their Country of the ill ſucceſs of their Arms. "They - 


who did not take the way for Scotland, were for the moſt part 
taken by the activity of the Country, or the Horſe that pur- 
ſued them; whereof Sr Marmaduke Langdsle , aſtar he had 
made his way with ſome of his Officers and Soldiers, who 
ſtood with him till they found it ſafeſt to diſperſe themſelves, 


had the ill Fortune to be diſcover'd; and ſo was taken Pri- 5, v4 Lang: 
ſoner, and ſent to the Caſtle: of Nottingham. All this great dale takes. 


Victory was or by Cromwell with an Army amounting to 2 
third part of the Scots in Number, if they had been all toge- 
ther; and it was not diminiſhed half a hundred in obtaining 
by . after the Eng Forces under Langdale had been 
eated. | 
IT may be proper now to mention, that the Lord Cotting+ 
ton, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had many miſad- 
ventures ; which detainꝰd them from attending upon the Prince 
in the Fleet. Aſſoon as they heard that his Highneſs had put 
himſelf on board a Ship at Calais to find the Fleet in Holland, 
they Embarked at Diepe, in a French Man of War that was 


bound for Duxkirk ; where when they arriv'd, they found a 
tleman, a Servant of the Prince's, who inform'd them, 


* That the Prince was with the whole Fleet in the Downs, 
and that he had ſent him with a Letter to the Marſhal Ran- 
z4w, who was Governour of Dunkirk, to borrow a F rigat 
M 2 of 
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The Prince to the Hague, having left the Fleet before Goree and nei! 


comes to the Heluoet Sluce. 
| Hague, 


of it, ſhould carry them to the Prince. 
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cc of him; which he had there, and had by ſome civil Mef. 
ſage offer d to lend to his Highneſs ; and the Marſhal, who 


receiv d them with great civility, aſſured them that the Frigar 
ſhould be ready the next day, and if they pleaſed to make uſe 


THEY look'd upon it as a good opportunity, which 
would deliver them much ſooner at the Fleet, than they had 
before yg to he; and ſo without weighing the Dan- 
gers which might accompany - it, and might very naturally 
have' been foreſeen, they embraced the occaſion ; there being 
no hazard which they apprehended at Sea, but that they might 
be taken by the Parliament Ships ; which , by the Prince's 
being with his Fleet in the Downs, and fo being Maſter at 
Sea, was hardly poſlible. . So they unwarily put themſelves 
into that Frigat, and ſet Sail in the Evening from Duntirt, 
preſuming that they ſhould, the next Morning, find themſelves 
in the Downs with the Prince. But there was ſo dead a calm 
that Night, that they made very little way ; and, the next 
Morning, they found that they were chaſed by fix or ſeven 
Frigats of Offend. In {hort, they were taken Priſoners, and 

lunder'd of all they had ( which amounted to good value in 
Jowneni and Money) and were carried into Offend, where, 
though they were preſently at liberty, they were compel to 
ſtay many days, not without ſome hope, raiſed by the civility 
of the Spaniſb Governour, and the Lords of the Admiralty 
there, who very liberally promiſed an entire reſtitution of 
all that they had loſt. But that being without any effect, thai 
brutiſh People, the Free-booters, being ſubject to no Govern- 
ment, they found means to give notice to the Prince of all 
that happen'd, and that they would attend his Command at 
Fluſhing ; whither they eaſily went. Within few days after, 
the Prince, out of the Downs, ſent a Frigat for them to Fluſb- 
ing; where they embark'd ſeveral times, and were at Sea the 
whole Night, and in the Morning driven back by high Winds, 
ſometimes into Fluſhing, ſometimes to Ramikmms; and fo were 
compelled to go to M:dd/eborough, and after a Months ſtay in 
thoſe places, and many attempts to get to Sea, they receiv d 
Order from the Prince to attend him in Holland, whither he 
had reſolv'd to go, aſſoon as the Earl of Lautherdale arriv'd 
from Scotland in the Fleet, and had deliver'd his imperious 
invitation for the Prince's immediate repair to the Scotj 
Army; which was then enter'd into Exgland. By this means 
they came not to the Prince, till the next day after he came 


THe Prince was receiv'd by the States with all outward 
reſpect, and treated by them for four or five days - - 
i | | \ C 7 > 


— 
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charge; his Royal Highneſs every Night lodging in the Pa- 
lace, which belonged to the States too, where the Prince of 
Orange and the Princeſs lay, and where both his Royal High- 
nels and the Duke of Tori had very good apartments; the 
prince and Duke, after two or three days, always eating with 
the Princeſs Royal, the Prince of Orange himſelf keeping his 
own Table open, according to cuſtom for the reſort of ſuch 
of the States, or Officers of the Army, or other Noble Per- 
ſons, who frequently repaired thitger. 7 * 

Tat Prince of Waless Court was full of Faction, and Divifone 
Animoſity againſt each other, ſo that the new comers were e he 
not only very well receiv d by the Prince, but very welcome Wales ＋ 
to every Body, who being angry with the other ncellors Court. 
there, believ d that matters would be better carried now they 
were come. They had not been an hour in the Hague, when 
Herbert the Atturney General came to them, and congratu- 
lated their Arrival, and told them “ How much they had been 
« wanted, and how much Prince Rupert longed for their Com- 

« pany. And within a very ſhort time after, Prince Rupert 

himſelf came to bid them welcome, with all poſſible grace, 

and profeſſion of great kindneſs and eſteem for them. They 

both inveighed bitterly againſt the whole adminiſtration of 2 

the Fleet, in which moſt part of the Court, which had been 

rs and who agreed in nothing elſe, . concurr'd with 
em. | | os | 

THE whole clamour was againſt the Lord Colepepper, and 
dr Robert Long the Prince's Secretary, who, by the Queen's 
injunction, was wholely ſubſervient to the Lord Colepepper. 
They accuſed them of corruption, not only with reference 
to the Cloth Ship, but to the releaſe of very many other 
Ships, which they had diſcharged upon no other reaſon, but 
as it would be a very Popular thing, and make the Prince 
grateful to the City of London. Though there was much 
diſcourſe of Money brought to both their Cabins by Mr Lowe 

. yet there was never any proof made of any corruption in the 
Lord Colepepper, who was not indeed to be wrought upon 
that way; bur, having ſome infirmities, and a multitude of 

Enemies, he was never abſolv'd from any thing of which any 
Man accuſed him; and the other was ſo notoriouſly inclined 
to that way of Husbandry, that he was always thought guilty 
of more than he was charged with. It was true enough that 
great Riches were parted with, and had been releaſed tor lit- 
tle or no Money; which being now exceedingly- wanted, 

made it eaſily believ'd that ſuch unthrifty Counſel could not 
have been given, except by thoſe who were well rewarded 
tor it; which {till fell upon thoſe two. 

THERE was a general murmur that the Fleet had lain ſo 

| 8 long 


. which, ei rhoy eight well have 0ous before the Wind 
it 


clamour, for moſt diſpaſſionate Men gave him a good Teſti- 
mony in that affair, and that he behaved himſelf like a skilful 


out reaſon, and only with prejudice to the Man for what he 


that Province. There was only one Man in the Council of 


the Prince himſelf to have a leſs eſteem of him than his ſin- 
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long idle at the mouth of the River, when it had been pro. 
poſed that it might go to the Iſle of Might, where they might, 
in the conſternation the whole Kingdom was then in, pro. 
bably have been able to have releaſed the King; Carisbrooke 
being near the Sea, a Caſtle not ſtrong in it ſelf, the Illand 
well affected, and at that time under no ſuch power as could 
ſubdue them. And why ſuch an attempt, which, if unſucceſs- 
ful, could have been attended with no damage conſiderable, 
was not made, was never fully anſwer d. = | 

THEY were very angry with Batten, and would have it 
_ Treachery in him, that the two Fleets did not Fight with 
each other, when they were ſo near engaging in the River; 


changed, if he had not diſſwaded the Prince; and in this the 
clamour of the Sea-men joyn'd with them. But it was but 


Officer, and was very forward to Fight whilſt there was rea- 
fon to effect it. The other reproach upon him of paſſing 
by the Ships which came from Port ſnouth, in the Night, was 
not fo well anſwer'd: for it was known, though he ſaid that 
they were paſſed by, and out of reach before he was inform'd 
of them, that he had notice time enough to have engaged 
them, and did decline it; which might reaſonably enough 
have been done, out of apprehenſion, beſides the inconve- 
nience of a N ight Engagement, that the noiſe of the conflict 
might have called the Earl of Warwick out of the River to 
their Aſſiſtance, before they could have maſter'd them; there 
being two or three of the beſt Ships of the Royal Navy, 
which would have made a very notable reſiſtance. But this 
being never urged by himſelf, and what would have been too 
much for him to have taken upon himſelf, it was impured to 
his cowardize, of which the Sea-men, as well as the Cout- 
tiers, accuſed him; though, as was generally thought, with- 


had done before, and becauſe he was a Man of a regular and 
orderly courſe of Life, and Command, and of very few words, 
and leſs paſſion than at that time raiſed Men to reputation in 


whom no body ſpoke ill, nor laid any thing to his Charge; 
and that was the Lord Hopton. But there was then ſuch 2 
combination, by the countenance of Prince Rupert, with all 
the other Lords of the Court, and the Atturney General, 
upon former grudges, to undervalue him, that they had drawn 


lar Virtue, and Fidelity, and his unqueſtionable Courage, and 
[ndultry (all which his Enemies could not deny that he excelled 
in) did deſerve. | T B15 
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Tuis State the Court was in, when the two lately men- 
tion d Counſellors came; who quickly diſcern'd, by the un- 
ſteady hurgours, and ſtrong paſſions all Men were poſſeſſed 
with , that they ſhould not preſerve the Reputation they 
ſeem d to have with every Body for the preſent, any long 
time, and foreſaw that neceſſity would preſently break in u 
on them like an Arm'd Man, that would diſturb and diſtra 
all their Counſels. And there was, even at the inſtant in 
which they arriv'd at the Hague, the fatal Advertiſement of 
that Defeat of the Scorjſh Army, which muſt break all their 
meaſures, and render the condition of the Prince, and of the 
whole Kingdom, very deplorable, arid leave that of the King 
his Father in the utmoſt deſpair. 

Tux Rumour of this Defeat came to the Hague the next 
day after the Prince came thither, but not ſo particularly that 
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the extent of it was known, or the Tragical effects yet 


_ throughly underſtood. And his Highneſs appointing his 
Council to meet together the next Morning after the Lord 


cottington and the Chancellor of the Exchequer came thither, 


he inform d them of the Lord Lautherdale's Meſſage to him 
from the Parliament of Scotland, and that he very earneſtly 

mw him, even ſince the News of the Defeat, that he would 

rthwith repair to their Army; and his Highneſs — 
fir, that the Earl ſhould give an Account of his Commiſſion 
at the Board; whereupon he was ſent for in; and, that all 
teſpect might be ſhew'd to the Parliament of Scot land, he had 
2 Chairallow'd him to fit upon. | . 


_ © Hs firſt read his Commiſſion from the Parliament, and . Letter 


then the Letter which the Parliament, had writ to the Prince; 
in which, having at large magnified the great Affection of 


of the Par- 
liament of 
Scotland ts 


the Parliament, . That out of their native, and conſtant Af. e Prince. 


«tection and Duty to their King, and finding that, contrar 
«to the Duty of Subjects, his Majeſty was impriſon d by the 
4 Traiterous and Rebellious Army in Ezgland, they had 


* raiſed an Army in that Kingdom, that, ſince their Advice, 
«Counſel, and Entreaty in an amicable way, could not pre- 
* vail, might by force redeem his Majeſty's Perſon from that 
© captivity ; which they held themſelves obliged by their ſo- 
*lemn League and Covenant to endeavour to do, with the 
hazard of their Lives and Fortunes: That this Army was 
already enter'd into England, under the Command of James 


«Duke Hamilton, whom, in reſpe& of his known and emi- 


* nent fidelity to his Majeſty, they had made General thereof; 


and having now done all that was in their power to do for 


2 the preſent, and having taken due care for the ſeaſonable 
4 ſupply and recruit of that Army, they now ſent to his High- 
..hefs, that he would with all poſſible ſpeed, according to 

| M4 « the 
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he expected to hear what the Prince or any Body elſe would 


Delibera- 
tion in the 
Prince: 
Council a- 
| bout it. 


urged in ſofimperious, and offenſive a manner, that drew on 


tring upon his Journey; and all this. with as inſolent, and 


< and that he was ready to ſay, that in his judgment, all 


ce that the Dignity of the Board ſhould be proſtituted to his 


< {id he conſider what was, or ſhould be faid, by any Man 
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« oe rome which the King his Father had made, tranſport 
cc his Royal Perſon, that he might himſelf be in the head of 
f* that Army to obtain the Liberty of his Father and they 
delir'd him, «That for the circumſtances of his Journey he 
cc would be adviſed by the Earl of Lautherdale, to whom the 
<« had given full Inſtructions; and they beſought his Highneſs 
ce to give credit to him in all things. ; E 

THE Earl likewiſe ſhew'd his nnr by which none 
of the Prince's Chaplains were to be admitted to attend him, 
and great care to be taken, that none but Gedly Men ſhould 
be ſuffer'd to be about the Perſon of his Highneſs; and par- 
ticularly that neither Prince Rupert, nor the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, nor ſome other Perſons ſhould be admitted to go 
with the Prince. And after all theſe things were read and 
enlarged upon, he preſſed the Prince, with all imaginable in- 
ſtance, and without taking notice of any thing that was be- 
fallen their Army in England, of which he could not but have 
had particular relation, that he would loſe no time from en- 


ſupercilious behaviour, as if their Army had been triumphant, 
WHEN he had ſaid all he meant to ſay, he fate ſtill, as if 


{ay to what he propoſed. It was then moved, “That, if he 
c had nos more to ſay, he would withdraw, to the end that 
ce the Council might Debate the matter, before they gave 
ce their Advice to the Prince. He took this motion very ill, 
and ſaid “ He was a Privy Counceller to the King in Scotland, 
< and being likewiſe a — — from the Parliament, 
he ought not to be excluded from any Debate that con- 
4 cern'd the Affair upon which he was imployed. This he 


much ſharpneſs; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
knew him very well ſince ane og at Uxbridge , where 
they had often differ'd in matters of the higheſt importance, 
treated him with the ſame liberty they had then been ac- 
cuſtom'd to. He told him, He meant not to fay any thing 
cc in that Debate, when he ſhould be withdrawn, that he de- 
ſir d ſhould be conceal'd from him, or unheard by him; 


cc he had propoſed was very unreaſonable; but he would not 


© Demand, nor that he ſhould be preſent there at any Debate. 
The Earl replied, „That he was ſent by the Parliament, and 
<« Kingdom of Scotland, to the Prince of Wales, and that he 
cc did proteſt againſt having any thing he propoſed to be 
<< rreated, and debated by, or before . Eng liſb Board; nor 


« hut 
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ee hut. the Prince himſelf. The Prince told him, «© It was ne- 


« ceſſary that he himſelf ſhould hear, and know what the 
« opinion of the Council thould be; and that it was as un- 
ce reaſonable that He ſhould be preſent ; and thereupon com- 
manded him to withdraw; which he preſently ſubmitted to 
with indecency enough. The Prince then told them, That 
« there were ſome Perſons come to the Town; the laſt night, 
« who came out of Ezglaxd after the News of the Victory 
cc over the Scots came to London, with all the circumſtances 
4 thereof; and of the Duke's being taken Priſoner; and that 
the Prince of Orange had told him, „That the States had re- 
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« ceiv d Intelligence of it from their Embaſſadour Newport, 


« who reſided in London. Upon the whole matter, the Prince 


reſolv'd . To meet again the next Morning to conſult farther 


« what he was to do, and that probably, in the mean time, 
& the Intelligence would be more perfect, and unqueſtionable, 
« and they ſhould ſee whether Lautherdale would take any 
cc notice of it. et yiak Tio an gooiorhe a Wha (> | 
Bur the Night made no alteration in him; he appear'd 
the next morning with the ſame confidence, and the ſame im- 
rtunity for the Prince to remove, and begin his Journey. 

e was ask d, Whether he had receiv'd no Information of 

« ſome ill Fortune, that had befallen that Army, which might 
«fo change the caſe ſince he left Scotland, that what might 
«Then have been fit, would be Now unfit and uncounſel- 
able? The Earl faid, . He knew well what the News was 
“from England; and whatever he hoped, that he was not con- 

* fident it was not true; however he hoped, that would not 
«change the Prince's purpoſe, but that it would more con- 
*cern him to purſue the reſolution he was formerly obliged 
«to; that if any misfortune had befallen chat Army, the Prince 


| ©had the more reaſon to endeavour to repair it; which could 


*be done no other way, than by his making all poſſible haſte 
into Scotland; which remain'd {till a Kingdom entire, whole- 
ly devoted to his Service; and that, by the benefit of his 
© preſence, might quickly draw together another Army, to- 
** wards which there was a good beginning already by the pre- 
_ Eſervation of that Body under Monroe: That if his Highneſs 
* ſhould decline this only probable way to preſerve Himſelf, 
and to recover his other two Kingdoms, it would be thought 
© he had little zeal for the Liberty of his Father, and as little 
for his own Intereſt, and for the preſervation of the Crown; 
*he therefore beſought his Highneſs, that he would cauſe 
< ſome of his Ships to be forthwith made ready, and would 
therein immediately Tranſport himſelf into Scotland; where- 
1 by the late wound would, in a ſhort time, be healed; which 
would otherwiſe prove incurable. e 


Bur 


* 
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D BU r Scotland was fo well known, and the power of 4, 
gyle (which muſt be now greater than ever by the total defeat 
of the contrary Party) that his propofition was by all diſpaſ- 
ſionate Men thought to be very extravagant, and not to be 
hearken'd to: and the News from London, that Cromwell was 
march'd into Scotland with his whole Army, confirm'd ey 
honeſt Man in that opinion. And within few days the Earl of 
Lautherdale ſeem'd rather to think of going thither himſelf, 
where his own Concernments were in great danger, than of 
reſſing the Prince to ſo hazardous a Voyage; and after a few 
eeks more ſtay at the Hague, upon the Intelligence from his 
The Fart of Friends in Scat land, how Affairs went there, he return'd thither 
— Lauther- in the ſame — that Tranſported him from thence, with as 
zute Scot- much Rage Malice againſt the Council about the Prince, 
land. as againſt Cromwel/ himſelf. | . 
0 ITE Defeat of the Srotiſb Army at Preſton, though it was 
not at firſt believ'd to be an entire Victory over their whole 
Body, there being double that number that was not there or 
that march d from thence, broke or diſappointed moſt of the 
deſigns which were on foot for raiſing Men, in thoſe Northern 
Counties, for the King's Service, to have —.— and united 
under Sr Marmaduke Langdale. St Thomas Ti 9, a Gentle- 
man of a fair Eſtate, who had ſerv'd the King from the be- 
inning of the War with good Courage, was then with 2 
ody of Engliſb, with which he had Beſieged the Caſtle of 
Lancaſter, and was upon the point of Reducing ir, when the 
News of Preſton arriv d. It was then neceſſary to quit that 
deſign; and hearing that Major General Monroe, who, ſhortl 
after the Duke march'd out of Scotland, follow'd him wit 
a Recruit of above fix thouſand Horſe and Foot, was come to 
Sir Tho. the skirts of Lancaſhire, he retired thither to him, having ga- 
3 ther d up many of Sr Marmaduke Langdale's Men, who had 
Monroe. been broken at Preſton, and ſome others who had been newly 
Levied. Sr Thomas Tildeſſey moved Menroe, That his Forces, 
cc and ſome Regiments of Scots, who yet remain'd about Ren- 
cc dal, might joyn with the Exgliſb under his Command, and 
ce march together towards Preſton, and follow Cromwell in the 
; <« Rear, as He purſued the Scots: which they might very well 
q have done, being a Body, when in conjunction, of above 
a eight thouſand Men; which was equal in number to the Ar- 
my under Cromwell. But the Major General would not con- 
ſent to the Motion, but retired to the farther part of Mſtmore- 
land; and the Engliſh follow d them in the Rear: preſum- 
ing, that though they would not be perſwaded to advance af. 
ter Cromwell, yet that they would chooſe ſome other more 
convenient Poſt to make a ſtand in, if the Enemy follow d 
them; and then that they would be glad to joyn with — 
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to which he was preſſed again the next day, but continued 
fill faſt in his Sullen Reſolution, without declaring what he ; 
meant to do; and retired through Cumberland, where he had pes 
left a ſad remembrance of his having paſſed that way a few 
days before, having then raiſed vaſt ſums of Money upon the 
pour * and now in his retreat plunder'd almoſt all they 
TEE Exgliſb march'd into the Biſhoprick of Durham, to 
joyn with ſuch new Levies as were then railing there; and 
theit number being encreaſed by the addition of thoſe Troops 
which were under the Command of S- Henry Bellingham, Monroe 
they met again Major General Monroe in Northumberland, and 15 
deſił d him “ That they might unite together againſt the land pen 
Common Enemy, who equally deſir d the deſtruction of Hamilton's 
them both. But he reſolutely refuſed, and told them plainly, * 
« that he would march directly into Scotland and expect Or- d, Scot- 
ders there; which he did, with all poſſible Expedition. land. 
Six Philip Muſgrare believ'd that he and his Foot might Sr Philip 
be welcome to Cerljſle ; and went thither; and ſent Sr Henry cg lille. 
Bellingham, St Robert Strickland, and Colonel Chater, to the 
Earl of Lanrict, and offer'd that they ſhould carry their Troo 
into Scotland to joyn with him; who he knew well would 
ſind in need of help. But he durſt not accept their Motion, 
faying, © If he ſhould, Argyle would from thence take an ex- 
« cuſe to invite Cromwell; who they heard was then upon his 
march towards Berwrck, to bring his Army into Scotland: up- 
on which Sr Henry Bellingham return'd with the Party he 
Commanded into Cumberland, paying for all they had through 
chat part of Scotland it was neceſſary for them to paſs through. 

SIR Philip Muſgrave had no better ſucceſs with Sr Miliam 
Levingfon, the Governour of Carliſle; for though he receiv'd 
him very civilly, and enter'd into a Treaty with him (for 
he knew well enough that he was not able to Victual, or De- 
fend the place without the aſſiſtance of the Exgliſß, and there- 
fore deſir d the aſſiſtance of Sr Philip in both) yet when Ar- 
ticles were agreed upon, and fign'd by Sr Philip Muſgrave, the 1 
Governour fell back, and refuſed to engage himſeſf Not to 
deliver up the Garriſon without the conſent of Sr Philip 
* Muſgrave ; who was contented that none of his Men ſhould 
come within the Walls, until it ſhould be moſt apparent, that 
they could no longer keep the Field. 2 
WIrRHIx a ſhort time after, Orders was ſent out of Stor- Berwick 
lend for the delivery of Berwick and Carliſle to the Parliament; 44 carliſie 
in which Orders there was not the leaſt mention of making , fr. 
Conditions for the Erg lib. Sr Philip N had yet Apleby .. 
-altle.in his own poſſeſſion, having taken it after he had de- 
werd Cerliſte to Duke Hemiltov, and alter he was march'd 

rom 
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2 thence. By this good accident, upon the delivery of it 
ap, which could not long have made any defence, he made 
Condicions for himſelf, and one hundred and fifty. Officers, 
many of them Gentlemen of Quality who liv'd again to ven- 
ture, and ſome, to looſe their Lives for the King: after which, 
he ſoon Tranſported himſelf into Holland. 
CROM WELT refolv'd to loſe no advantage he had got, but 
aſſoon as he had perfeQted his Defeat of Duke Hamilton, by 
gathering up as many. Priſoners, as he could, of the diſperſed 
roops, he march'd directly towards Scot land, to pull up the 
Roots there, from which any farther trouble might ſpring 
hereafter; though he was very earneſtly called upon from 
Tork-ſhire to reduce thoſe at Pontfret Caſtle; which grew very 
troubleſome to all their Neighbours; and not fatisfied wi 
drawing Contributions from all the parts adjacent, they made 
_ Excurſions into places at a great diſtance, and took divers ſub- 
ſtantial Men Priſoners, and carried them to the Caſtle ; where 
they remain'd till they redeem'd themſelves by great Ran- 
ſoms. However, he would not defer his Northern march; 
but believing, that he ſhould be in a ſhort time capable to 
take Vengeance upon thoſe Affronts, he ſatisfied himſelf in 
ſending Colonel Rainsborough, with ſome Troops of Horſe 
and Foot, to reſtrain their adventures, and to keep them 
Cromwell block'd up; and himſelf, with the reſt of his Army, continued 
marches into their march for Scotland, it being about the end of Auguſt, or 
Scotland. beginning of September, before the Harveſt of that Country 
was yet ripe; and fo capable of being deſtroy'd. 
IT was generally believ'd, that the Marquis of Argyle 
earneſtly invited him to this Progreſs; for the Defeat of the 
Scotiſh Army in England had not yet enough made him Ma- 
iter of Scotlaud. There was ſtill a Committee of Parliament 
fitting at Edenborough, in which, and in the Council, the Earl 
of Lanrict ſway d without a Rival; and the Troops which 
had been raiſed under Monroe for the Recruit of the Duke's 
Army, were ſtill together, and at the Earl's devotion; fo that 
the Marquis was ſtill upon his good behaviour. If he did not 
invite Cromwell, he was very glad of his coming; and made 
all poſſible haſte to bid him welcome upon his entring into 
the Kingdom. They made great ſhews of being mutually glad 
to ſee each other, being linked together by many promiſes, 
and profeſſions, and by an entire conjunction in guilt. 
THERE was no Act of Hoſtility committed; Cromwell de- 
claring, “ That he came with his Army to preſerve the Godly 
ce Party, and to free the Kingdom from a force, w hich it was 
© under, of Malignant Men, who: had forced the Nation to 
c break the Friend{hip with their Brethren of Exgland, who 
c had been fo faithful to them: That it having pleaſed _ 
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« to Defeat that Army under Duke Hamilton, who endeavour'd 
to engage the two Nations in each others Blood, he was 
« come thither to — any farther miſchief, and to remove 
« thoſe from Authority who had uſed their Power fo ill; 
« and that he hoped he ſhould, in very few days, return with 
c an aſſurance of the Brotherly Affection of that Kingdom to 
« the Parliament of England; which did not deſire in any de- 
« gree to invade their Liberties, or infringe their Privileges. fe 
He was conducted to Edenborough by the Marquis of Argyle, I: recetv'd 
where he was receiv'd with all ſolemnity, and the reſpect due r Edenbo- 
to the Deliverer of their Country, and his Army Quarter d rough. 
about, and ſupplied with all Proviſions the Country could | 
yield. PTL OF TONNE INS ä | 
s THE Earl of Lanric, and all the Hamiltonian Faction 
(chat is all who had a mind to continue of it) were with- 
drawn, and out of reach; and they who remain'd at Eden- 
borough were reſolv'd to obey Argyle; who they ſaw could 
protect them. There were then enough left of the Com- 
mittee of Parliament to take care of the Safety and Good of 
the Kingdom, without putting Cromwell to help them by the 
Power of the Engliſh ; which would have been a great diſcre- 
dit to their Government. Whilſt he remain'd their Gueſt 
(whom they entertain'd magnificently ) Argyle thought him- 
{elf able by the Laws of Scotland, to reform all that was amiſs, 
and preſerve the Government upon the true foundation. So Ty, com- 
the Committee of Parliament ſent to Monroe an, Order and mirree of 
Command to Disband his Troops; which when he ſeem'd e Scotiſn 
reſolv'd not to do, he quickly diſcern'd that Cromwel/ muſt be , ion. 
Arbitrator ; and thereupon he obſerv'd the Orders of the roe ro Di/- 
Committee very punctually: ſo that there was no Power in band. 
Scotland that could oppoſe the Command of Argyle; the Com- 
mittee of Parliament, the Council, all the Magiſtrates of Edex- 
borough, were at his devotion ; and whoever were not ſo, were 
either in Priſon, or fled. The Pulpits were full of Invectives 
ainſt the Sinfulneſs of the late Engagement, and ſolemn 
alts enjoyn'd by the Aſſembly to implore God's pardon and 4 
forgiveneſs for that heinous 'Tranſgrefſiom; the Chancellor 
 Lowaengiving the good example, by making his Recantation 
and humble Submiſſion with many Tears. Cromwell had rea- 
{on to believe that it would henceforward prove as peaceable 
a Kingdom as he could wiſh; and having thus concerted all 
things with his boſome Friend Argyle (who refolv'd aſſoon, 
25 he was withdrawn a diſtance from Edenborougb, that he and 
his Army might not be thought to have an influence uon 
the Councils, to call the Parliament to confirm all he ſhould Cromwell. 
think fit to do) he return'd for England; where he thought 8 
his Preſence was like to be wanted. 75 ä 
| 1 HE 
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them, that they were ſuch as were thought moſt like to pur- 


The Scotiſn to Call the Parliament. They who appear d, were of another 
Parliament, mind from what they had been formerly, and with the fame 


being called, paſſion and Zeal with which they had \enter'd into the En- 


condemn 
Duke Ha- 
milton'⸗ 
Engage- 
ment. 


Scotland than Cromwell was of England, that he had not ſo 


The Ear! of His promiſes and Authority, now to begin his Enterpriſe; to 


tolland which the youth and warmth of the Duke of Buclingbam, 
Klaglon. Who was General of the Horſe, the Lord Francis Vilhers his 


the moſt implacable malice to the Perſon of the King. And 


ing the reaſon of his direction. 


when the Earl of Norwich and the Lord Cape! with the Kentiſb 
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Tur Committee of Parliament at Edexborough (who had 


Authority to Convene the Parliament when the Major part of 
them ſhould pleaſe; care being taken in the nomination of 


ſue the way they were enter'd into) feat out their Summons 


gagement, they now declared it unlawful, and ungodly ; and 
the Aſſembly joyning with them, they Excommunicated all 
who had the moſt eminent Parts in the promoting it; and 
made them incapable of bearing any Office in the State, or of 
ſitting in Council, or in Parliament; ſubjecting thoſe who 
had ſinned in a leſs degree, to ſuch penalties as would for 
ever make them ſubject to their Government. By theſe 
judgments, amongſt others, the Earl of Lanrict was depriv'd 
of being Secretary of State, and that Office was conferr'd up- 
on the Earl of Lothian ; who, in the beginning of the Rebel- 
lion, had been employ'd by the Conſpirators into France, and 
coming afterwards into England was Impriſon'd thereypon, 
and being after {ſet at liberty, continued amongſt thoſe who, 
upon all occaſions, carried the Rebellion higheſt, and ſhewed 


by this time Argyle was become ſo much more Maſter of 


much as the ſhadow of a Parliament to contend, or to comp! 
with, or a neceſlity to exerciſe his known great Talent of diſ- 
ſimulation, all Men doing as he enjoyn'd them, without ask- 


To return to the State of the King's Affairs in England: 


and Eſſex Troops were incloſed in Colcheſter, their Friends 
could not reaſonably hope that the Scorgh Army, which had, 
ſo long deferr'd their March into Exgland, contrary to their 
promiſe, would, though they were now come in, march faſt 
enough to relieve Co/chefter before they ſhould be reduced by 
Famine. The Earl of Holland thought it neceſſary, ſince 
many who were in Co/cheſter, had engaged themſelves upon 


Brother, and divers other young Noblemen, ſpurr'd him on. 
And he might have the better opinion of his Intereſt and Par- 
ty, in that his purpoſe of riling , and putting himſelf into 
Arms for the relief of Co/cheſter, was fo far from — ſe- 
cret, that it was the common diſcourſe of the Town, There 
was a great appearance every Morning, at his Login. i 
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thoſe Officers who were known to have ſerv'd the King; his 
Commiſſions ſhew'd in many hands; no queſtion being more 
commonly asked, than . When doth my Lord Holland go out? 
and the Anſwer was, Such and fuch a day; and the hour he 
did take .Horſe, when be was accompanied by an hundred 
Horſe from his Houſe, was publickly talked of two or three 
days before. \ | 

| His firſt Rendezvous was at Kingſton upon Thames ; where 
he ſtayed two Nights, and one whole Day, expecting a great 
reſort to him, not only of Officers, but of Common Men, 
who had promiſed, and liſted themſelves under ſeveral Offi- 
cers; and he imputed the ſecurity he had enjoyed ſo long, 
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notwithſtanding his purpoſe was io generally known, to the 


Apprehenſion both the Parliament and the Army had of the 
Affections of the City to joyn with him; and he believ'd, that 
he ſhould not only remain ſecure at Kingſton, as long as be 
ſhould think fit to ſtay there, but that ſome entire Regiments 
ofthe City would march out with him for the Relief of Cot- 
cheſter. | | Se. | 

URING the ſhort ſtay he made at King/for, ſome Offi- 
cers and Soldiers, both of Horſe and Foot, came thither, and 
many Perſons of Honour and Quality, in their Coaches, came 
to viſit him and his Company from London; and return d 
thither again to provide what was till wanting, and reſolv d 
to be with him ſoon enough. The principal Officer the Earl 
relied upon (though he had better) was Dalleer a Dutch- 
man of Name and reputation, and good experience in War; 
who had ſerv'd the Parliament as Commiſlary General of the 
Horſe under the Earl of Eſex, and having been left out in 
the new model, was amongſt thoſe diſcontented Officers who 


looked for an opportunity to be revenged of the Army; which 


they deſpiſed for their ill breeding, and much preaching. Thus 


Dolbeer was glad to depend upon the Earl of Holland, who 


thought himſelf like wiſe happy inſuch an Officer. The keep- 
ing good Guards, and ſending out Parties towards the Ken- 
ti parts, where it was known ſome Troops remain'd ſince 
the laſt Commotion there, was committed to His care. But 
he diſcharged it ſo ill, or his orders were ſo ill obſerv'd, that 
the ſecond or third Morning after their coming to King for, 
ſome of the Parliament's Foot, with two or three Troops of 
Calonel Rich's Horſe, fell upon a Party of the Earl's about 


Novſuch ; and beat, and purſued them into King, before 7; rows 
thoſe within had notice to be ready to receive them; the Earl there: | 


and molt of the reſt making too much haſte out of Town, and 
never offering to Charge thoſe Troops. In this confuſion the 
d Francis Villiers, a youth of rare Beauty and comelineſs of 
Perſon, endeayouring to make reſiſtance, was 2 
; Killed, 
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* 


Eſcapes to 
St Neots, 
where he 88 


taken, 


” 


Colcheſter 
deliver d. 


by tho 


and the Dake of Buckingham eſcaped, and happily found a 


were advertiſed of both, they knew well that there was no 


to treat about the delivery of the Town upon reaſonable con- 


— 
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kill'd, with one or two more but of little note. Moſt of the 
Foot made a {hift to conceal themſelves, and ſome Officers, 
until they found means to retire to their cloſe Manſions in 
London. The Earl with near an hundred Horſe (the reſt wiſe- 
ly taking the way to London, where they were never inquired 
after) wander'd without purpoſe, or deſign, and was, two or 
three ow after, beſet in an Inn at St Neors in Huntington ſbire, 

e few Horſe who purſued him, being joyn'd with 
ſome Troops of Colonel Sroop's; where the Earl deliverg 
himſelf Priſoner to the Officer without reſiſtance; yet at the 
ſame time Dalbeer and Renelm Digby, the eldeſt Son of Sr Renelm 
were killed upon the place; whether out of former grudges, 
or that they offer'd to defend themſelves, was not known; 


way into London; where he lay conceal'd, till he had an op- 
portunity to ſecure himſelf by being Tranſported into Holland; 
where the Prince was; who receiv'd him with great grace 
and kindneſs. The Earl of Holland remain'd Priſoner in the 
Pace where he was taken, till by Order from the Parliament 
e was ſent to Warwick Caſtle, where he was kept Priſoner 
with great ſtricnels, RE 
Tus total} defeat of the Scoti/h Army lately mention'd ſuc- 
ceeded this, and when thoſe Noble Perfons within Co/cheſter 


eee of relief, nor could they ſubſiſt longer to expect it, 
ing preſſed with want of all kind of Victual, and having 
eaten near all their Horſes. They ſent therefore to Fairfax, 


ditions, but he refuſed to treat, or give any conditions, if 
they would not render to mercy all the Officers, and Gentle- 
men; the Common Soldiers he was contented to diſmiſs, A 
day or two was ſpent in deliberation. They within, propoſed 
cc To make a brisk Sally; and thereby to ſhift for themſelves, 
< as many as could. But they had too few Horſe, and the few 
that were left uneaten were too weak for that Enterpriſe. 
Then, “ That they ſhould open a Port, and every Man die 
cc with their Arms in their hands; but that way they could 
only be ſure of being killed, without much hurting their Ad- 
verlaries, who had ways enough ſecurely to aſſault them. 
Hereupon, they were in the end obliged to deliver themſelves 
up Priſoners at mercy ; and were, all the Officers and Gen- 
tlemen, led into the publick Hall of the Town; where they 
were locked up, and a ſtrong Guard ſet upon them. They 
were requir'd preſently to ſend a liſt of all their Names'to the 
General ; which they did; and, within a ſhort time after, 2 
Guard was ſent to bring Sr Charles Lucas, and Sr George Liſle, 
and Sr Bernard Gaſcoigne to the General, being fate mo 
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Council of War. They were carried in, and in a very ſhort 
0 


diſcourſe told, That after ſd long and ſo obſtinate a defence 
« untill they found it agg ot to deliver themſelves up. to 
« mercy, it was neceſlary, for the example of others, and that 
« the Peace of the Kingdom might be no more diſturbed in 
« that manner, that ſome Military juſtice thould be executed; 
« and therefore, that Council had determin'd they three ſhould 
« be preſently ſhot to death; for which they were adviſed to 
repare themſelves; and without conſidering, or hearing 
what they had a mind to fay for PREG, they were led into 
a Yard there by; where they found three Files of Muſqueteers 
ready for their diſpatch. oy 1 | 
Six Bernard Gaſcoigne was a Gentleman of Florence; and 
had ſerv'd the King in the War, and afterwards remain'd in 
London till the unhappy adventure of Colcheſter, and then ac- 
companied his Friends thither z and had only Ezg/#b enough 
to make himſelf underſtood, that he deſired a Pen and Ink 
and Paper, that he might write a Letter to his Prince the Great 
Duke, that his Highneſs might know in what manner he loſt 
his Life, to the end his Heirs might poſſeſs his Eſtate. The 
Officer that attended the execution thought fit to acquaint the 
General and Council, without which he durſt not allow. him 
Pen and Ink, which he thought he might reaſonably demand: 
When they were inform'd of it, they thought it a matter 
worthy ſome conſideration ; they had choſen him-out of the. 
Liſt for his Quality, conceiving him to be an Exgliſhß Gentle- 
man; and preferr'd him for being a Knight, that they might 
acritice three of that Rank. | | 
TH1s delay brought the News of this bloody reſolution to 
the Priſoners in the Town; who were infinitely afflicted with 
it; and the Lord Capel prevailed with an Officer, or Soldier, 
of their Guard, to carry a Letter, ſign d by the chief Perſons 
and Officers, and in the name of the reſt, to the General; in 
which they took notice of that Judgment, and defir'd him 
* Either to forbear the execution of ir, or that they might all, 
© who were equally guilty with thoſe three, undergo the ſame 
Sentence with Them. The Letter was deliver d, but had 
no other effect than the ſending to the Officer to diſpatch his 
Order, reſerving the Italian to the laſt. Sr Charles Lucas was . 
their firſt work; who fell dead; 1 775 which Sr George Liſle Sr Ch. u- 
an to him, embraced, and kiſſed him; and then ſtood up, £35 «nd 
and looked thoſe who were to execute him in the face; and 717755, 
thinking they ſtood at too great a diſtance, ſpake to them to yes, 
come nearer; to which one of them faid, le warrant you, 
„Sir, Wee'l hit you: he Anſwer'd ſmiling, “Friends, I have 
en nearer you, when you have miſs'd me. Thereupon, 
they all fired upon him, and did their work home, fo that he 
ol. III. Part 1. * N 1 
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fell down dead of Nr wounds without ſpeaking a word. 
Sr Bernard Gaſcoign had his doublet off, and expected the new 
turn; but the Officer told him “ He had order to carry him 
«back to his Friends; which at that time was very indifferent 
to him. The Council of War had conſider d, that if they 
ſhould in this manner have taken the Life of a Forreigner, who 
ſeem'd to be a Perſon of Quality, their Friends or Children 
who ſhould vifit Italy, 3 dear for _ Generations; 
and therefore they commanded the Officer, « When the other 
<« two ſhould be dead, to carry him back again to the other 

« Priſoners. TORY VN | 
Tas Two who were thus murder'd, were Men of great 
name and eſteem in the War; the one being held as good a 
Commander of Horſe, and the other of Foot, as the Nation 
had; but of very different tempers and humours. Lucas was 
the younger Brother of the Lord Lucas, and his Heir both to 
the Honour and Eſtate, and had a preſent Fortune of his own, 
He had been bred in the Low Countries under the Prince of 
Orange, and always amongſt the Horſe. He had little conver- 
ſation in that Court, where great civility was practiced, and 
learned. He was very brave in his Perſon, and in a day of 
Battle a gallant Man to look upon, and follow; but at all 


other times and places, of a nature ſcarce to be liv'd with, of 


no good underitanding, of a rough and proud humour, and 


very moroſe converſation ; yet they all deſired to accompany 


him in his death. Liſſe was a Gentleman who had had the 


fame Education with the other, and at the ſame time an Offi- 
cer of Foot; had all the Courage of the other, and led his 


Men to a Battle with ſuch an Alacrity, that no Man was ever 
better followed, his Soldiers never forſaking him; and the 
Party which he commanded, never left any thing undone 
which he led them upon. But then, to his fierceneſs of Cou- 
rage he had the ſofteſt and moſt gentle nature imaginable; 


was kind to all, and beloy'd of all, and without a Capacity to 


have an Enemy. 


Tu manner of taking the Lives of theſe worthy Men was 
new, and without Example, and concluded by moſt Men to 
be very barbarous; and was generally imputed to Ireton, who 
ſwayed the General, and was upon all occaſions of an unmer- 
Ciful and bloody Nature. Aſſoon as this bloody Sacrifice was 
ended, Fairfax, with the Chief Officers, went to the Town. 


| Houle to vilit the Priſoners; and the General (who was an ill 


Orator on the molt plauſible occaſion) —_ with his civi- 
liry to the Earl of Norwich, and the Lord Capel; and, ſeem- 


ing in ſome degree to excuſe the having done that, which he 
ſaid «© The Military juſtice required, he told them, © That all 


« the Lives of the reſt were ſafe; and that they ſhould be well 
| SR en E tresteo, 
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x treated, and diſpoſed of as the Parliament ſhould direct. 
The Lord Cepel had not fo ſoon digeſted this ſo late barbarous 
proceeding, as to receive the viſit of thoſe who cauſed it, with 
ſuch a return as his condition might have prompted to him; 
but ſaid, That they ſhould do well to fich their work, and 
cc execute the ſame rigour to the reſt; upon which there were 
two or three ſuch ſharp and bitter replies between Him and 
Treton, that coft him his Life in few Months after. When the 
General had given notice to the Parliament of his proceed- 
ings, he receiv'd order to ſend the Earl of Norwich and the 
Lord Capel to Windſor Caſtle z where they had afterwards the 
Society of Duke Hamilton, to lament each others misfortunes z 
and after ſome time they two were ſent to the Tower. _ 
Tove the City had undergone ſo many ſevere Morti - 
fications, that it might very well have been diſcouraged from 
comny into any more dangerous Engagements, at leaſt all 
other People might have been terrified from depending again 
upon ſuch engagements, yet the preſent fright was no ſooner 7h bebevi- 
over than they recoverd new ſpirits for new undertakings ; , of * 
and ſeem d always to have obſerv'd ſomewhat in the laſt miſ- EY 
carriage which might be hereafter prevented, and no more ob- 
ſtruct their future proceedings; and many in the Parliament, 
as well as in the City, who were controlled and 3 by 
the preſence of the Army, when that was at a diſtance ap- 

d reſolute, and brisk in any contradiction and oppoſition 
of their Counſels. So that Cromwell had no ſooner begun his 
March towards the North, and Fairfax his into Rent, but the 
Common Council deliver'd a Petition to the Parliament,“ That 7 Periri- 
© they would entertain a Perſonal Treaty with the King, that teddy 
©the Kingdom might be reſtored again to a happy Peace; 

« which could be hoped for no other way. This was the firſt 
preſumption that had been offer'd, ſince their Vote of no more 
Addreſſes to be made to the King; which had been near half 
a year before; and this ſeem'd to. be made with fo univerſal 
A concurrence of the City, that the Parliament durſt not give 
a poſitive refuſal to it. And in truth the Major part thereof = 
did really defire the fame thing; which made Sr Harry Vane, 
and that Party in the Parliament to which the Army adher'd; 
or rather which adher'd to the Army, to contrive ſome ſpe- 
cious way to deter and delay it, by ſeeming to conſent to it, 
rather than to oppoſe the motion. And therefore they as 
pointed a Committee of the Houſe of Commons, to meer with 2. mice | 
luch a Committee of the Common Council, as they ſhould 3 
make choice of, to confer together of the ways and means to rears wirb | 
provide for the King's ſafety and ſecurity during the time of them abous 
the Treaty: which Committee being met together, that of “. 
the Houſe of Commons 8 the other with many 
e 2 Queſtions, 


3 
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Queſtions, “ What they meant by thoſe Expreſſions, they uſed 
ein their Petition Ker had been the Common Expreſſions, 
long uſed both by the King and the Parliament, in all appli- 
cations which had concern'd a Treaty) „That his Maje! 
« might treat with honour, freedom, and ſafety? what th 
c intended by thoſe words? and whether the City would be 
cc at the Charge in maintaining thoſe Guards, which were to 
« be kept for the ſecurity of the King during ſuch Treaty; 
<« and if the King ſhould in that Treaty refuſe to give the Par- 
ce liament ſatisfaction, how his Perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of? 
and many ſuch Queſtions, to which they well knew that the 
Committee it ſelf could make no Anſwer, but that there muſt 
be another Common Council called, to which they muſt re- 
pair for directions. And by this means, and adminiſtring new 
veſtions at every meeting; much time was ſpent, and the 
delays they wiſhed could not be avoided. So that notwith- 
ſtanding all the City's earneſtneſs that the Treaty might be pre- 
ſently enter'd upon, it was delayed till the Inſurrection in 
Kent, and the deſigns of the Earl of Holand (to both which 
they had promiſed another kind of Aſſiſtance) were both diſ- 
appointed, and expired. However, the Prince was ſtill in the 
Downs with his Fleet, and the Gentlemen in Co/chefter de- 
fended themſelves reſolutely, and the Scorih Army was en- 


ter'd the Kingdom, all which kept up their Courage; inſo- 


The Parlia- 
ment de- 
elares for 4 


perſonal 
Treaty. 


A_Commit- 
tee of both 
Houſes ſent 


£oſe in the 


to the King. Houſes did delire a Treaty with his Majeſty, in what gre 


much as, after all the delays, the. Parliament conſented, and 
declar'd, . That they would enter into a Perſonal Treaty with 
ce the King for the ſettling the Peace of the Kingdom; but 
ce that the Treaty ſhould be in the Iſle of Wight, where his 
« Majeſty ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, and ſafety. 

Tue City had offer'd before to the Committee upon ſome 
of the Queſtions which had been adminiſter'd to them, “ That 
«if the Treaty might be in London, they would be at the 
cc Charge of maintaining thoſe Guards which ſhould be neceſ- 
cc fary for the ſafety and ſecurity of the King; and therefore 
they were very much troubled, that the Treaty ſhould be now 
in the Iſle of Wight, upon which they could have no influ - 
ence; yet they thought not fit to make any new Inſtances for 
change of the place, leſt the Parliament might recede from 
their Vote, that there ſhould be a Treaty enter'd upon. 
So they only renew'd their importunity, that all expedition 


= — might be uſed; and in ſpight of all delays, in the beginning 


of Auguſt, a Committee was ſent from both Houſes to the 


| beginuing of King to Carisbrooke Caſtle, where he had been cloſe ſhut up 


Auguſt. about half a year, without being ſuffer'd to ſpeak with any but 
Theſub- ſuch who were appointed by them to attend, and watch him. 
Made TE Meſſage the Committee deliver'd was, & That the 
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« of the Iſle of Wight he would appoint, upon the Propoſi- 
« tions tender d to him at Hampton Court, and ſuch other Pro- 
« poſitions, as they ſhould cauſe to be preſented to him; and 
« that his Majeſty ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, and ſafety to 
« his Perſon. The Meſſengers, who were one of the Houſe 
of Peers and two Commoners, were to return within ten days, 
no body being very {trict in the limitation of time to a day, 
becauſe the Treaty was ſo much the longer kept off, which 
they hoped ſtill would by ſome accident be prevented. 

+ HE King receiv'd them very graciouſly, and told them, 
“They could not believe that any Man could defire a Peace 
© more heartily than Himſelf, becauſe no Man ſuffer d ſo much 
ct by, the want of it: that, though he was without any Man 
« to conſult with, and without a Secretary to write what he 
& ſhould dictate, yet they ſhould not be put to ſtay long for 
« an Anſwer z which he gave them within two or three days, 
all written in his own hand ; in which, after he had lamented 
his preſent Condition, and the extreme reſtraint he was under 


he ſaid, He did very chearfully embrace their motion, and The K7ng's 
Kaccepted a Treaty they promiſed ſhould be with Honour, e. 


Freedom, and Safety; which he hoped they did really in- 
t tend ſhould be perform d; for that, in the Condition he was 
«in, he was ſo totally ignorant, and uninform'd of the pre- 
<ſent State of all his Dominions, that a blind Man was as fit 
to judge of Colours, as He was to treat concerning the 
Peace of the Kingdom, except they would firſt revoke their 
“Votes, and Orders, by which all Men were prohibited, and 
4 forbid to come, write, or ſpeak to him. For the place, 
«he could have wiſh'd, for the expedition that would have 
© reſulted from thence, that it might have been in or near 
“London, to the end that the Parliament's refolution and de- 
© termination might have been ſooner known upon any emer- 
« gent occaſion that might have grown in the Treaty, than it 
«could be at ſuch. a diſtance : however, ſince they had re- 
*ſolv'd that it ſhould be in the Iſle of Fight, he would not 
* except againſt it, but named the Town of Newport for the 
* place of the Treaty. He faid, © Though deſir'd all ex- 
<pedition might be uſed towards the beginning and ending 
< the Treaty, yet he ſhould not think himſelf in any freedom 
*to Treat, except, before the Treaty begun, all ſuch Perſons 
ra might have liberty to repair to him, whole advice and af- 
* liſtance he ſhould ſtand in need of in the Treaty. He ſent 
a Liſt of the Names of thoſe his Servants which he defir'd 
might be admitted to come to him, and attend upon him; 
whereof the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hereford, the 
Earls of Southampton, and Lizdſey, were the chief; all four 
Gentlemen of his * and of his — 
- SIG... 
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He named likewiſe all the other Servants, whoſe attendance 
he deſir'd in their ſeveral Offices. He ſent a lift of the 
Names of ſeveral Biſhops, and of ſuch of his Chaplains, as 
he deſir d to confer with, and of many Common Lawyers 
and ſome Civilians; whoſe advice he might have occaſion to 
uſe ; and deſir d, That he might be in the fame State of 
<« freedom, as he enjoyed whilſt he had been at Hampton 


ce Court. 


B y the time that the Commiſſioners return'd from the Ille 
of Wight, and deliver d this Anſwer to the Parliament, news 
was brought of the Defeat of the Scotiſb Army, and Cromwel! 
had written to his Friends,“ What a 5 1 Ignominy it 
< would be to the Parliament, that no body abroad or at 
c home would ever give Credit to them, if they ſhould recede 
cc from their former Vote, and Declaration of no farther Ad- 
ce dreſſes to the King, and conjured them to continue firm in 
ce that Reſolution. But they had gone too far now to recede, 


and ſince the firſt Motion and Petition from the Common 


Council for a Treaty , very many Members, who had op- 

ſed the Vote and Declaration of no more Addreſſes, and 

om the time that had paſſed, had forborne ever to be pre- 
ſent in the Parliament, upon the firſt mention of a Treaty, 
flock d again to the Houſe, and advanced that Overture; io 
that they were much ſuperior in Number to thoſe who en- 
deavour'd firſt to obſtruct and delay, and now hoped abſo- 
lutely ro fruſtrate all that had been propoſed towards a Treaty. 
And the great victory which had been obtain'd againſt the 
Scots, and which they concluded muſt ſpeedily reduce col. 
cheſter, and put a quick period to all other attempts againſt 
the Parliament, made them more earneſt and follicitous for a 
Treaty; which was all the hope left to prevent that Confu- 
ſion they diſcern'd was the purpoſe of the Army to bring upon 
the Kingdom: And fo with the more Vigour they preſſed 
< That ſatisfaction might be given to the King, in all that he 


: “c had propoſed in his Anſwer; and, notwithſtanding all op- 
TheVete of poſition , it was declar'd, * Thar the Vote for no more Ad- 


no more Ad- cc dreſſes ſhould ſtand repealed ; That the Treaty ſhould be at 


dreſſes re- (c 
peal d; and 
the Treat) 


fo be at 


Newport ; and that his Majeſty ſhould be there in the fame 
freedom in which he was at Hampton-Court; that the In. 
ce ſtructions to Colonel Hammond, by which the King had 


Newport. & been in that manner reſtrain'd, and all Perſons forbid from 


“going to him , ſhould be recalled ; that all thoſe Perſons 
ho were named by the King, ſhould have free liberty to 
repair to him, and to remain with him without being que- 
« {tion'd, or troubled. And having proceeded thus far, they 
nominated five Lords, and ten Commoners to be the Com- 


miſſioners wo ſhould Treat with the King, and who wer* 


enjoyn d 
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enjoyn'd to 2 all things co be in a readineſs for the Treaty 


with all le expedition; but Sr Harry Vune, being one of 
thoſe Commiſſioners, uſed all his Arts to obſtruct and delay 
it, in hope that Cromwe// would diſpatch his Affairs in Scor- 
land time enough to return, and to uſe more effectual and 
powerful Arguments againſt it, than He was fürniſh d withall. 
All theſe occurrences were very well known to Cromwell, 
and were the motives which perſwaded him to believe, that 
his preſence at the Parliament was ſo neceſſary to ſuppreſs the 
Presbyterians, who ceaſed not to vex him at any diſtance, that 
he would not be prevailed with to ſtay and finiſh that only 
work of difficulty that remain'd to be done, which was the re- 
ducing Poztfret Caſtle ; but left Lambert to make an end of it, 
and to revenge the death of Ramsborough, who had loſt his 
Life by that Garriſon, with ſome circumſtances which deſerve 
to be remember'd; as in truth all that Adventure in the tak- 
ing, and defending that place, ſhould be preſerv'd by a very 
particular relation, for the honour of all the Perſons who were 


ah 


* % 


0 HEN the firſt War had been brought to an end by the 4» account 
Reduction of all Places, and Perſons, which bad held for the 2 ner 
Ring, and all Men's hopes had been render'd deſperate, bo. * 
t e 


mpriſonment of his f in the Iſle of Wight, th 
Officers and Gentlemen who had ſerv'd, whilſt there was any 
Service, betook themſelves generally to the habitations they 
had in the ſeveral Counties; where they liv'd quietly and 

vately, under the Inſolence of thoſe Neighbours who had 

merly, by the inferiority of their Conditions, ſubmitted to 
them. When the Parliament had finiſh'd the War, they re- 
duced and lighted moſt of the Inland Garriſons, the Main- 
tenance whereof was very chargeable : yet by the Intereſt of 


ſome Perſon who Commanded it, or out of the conſideration . 


of the ſtrength and importance of the place, they kept ſtill a 

Garriſon in . Caſtle; a Noble Royalty and Palace be- 
longing to the 

e Situation in it ſelf was very itrong ; no part whereof was 

' Commanded by any other ground: the Houſe very large, 

with all Offices ſuitable to a Princely Seat, and though built 

very near the top of a Hill, ſo that it had the proſpect of a 

eat part of the Weſt Riding of Tork-ſhire, and of Lincoln- 

ze, and Nottingham-ſhire, yet it was plentifully goed 

with Water. Colonel Corterell, the Governour of this Caſtle, 


exerciſed a very ſevere juriſdiction over his Neighbours of 
thoſe parts; which were inhabited by many Gentlemen, and 
Soldiers, who had ſerv'd the King throughout the War, and 
who were known to retain their old Affections, though they 
liv'd quietly under the preſent Government. Upon the leaſt 

— Jealouſy 


rown, and then part of the Queen's Joynture. 


Cafile for 
the King. 


— 
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Jealouſy or Humour, theſe Men were frequently ſent for, re- 
proached, and ſometimes 'Impriſon'd by the Governour in 

this Garriſon; which did not render them the more devoted 
to him. When there appear d ſome 7 that the Scots 
would raiſe an Army for the Relief and Releaſe of 'the King, 
Sr Marmaduke Langdale, in his way for Scotland, had viſited 
and conferr'd with ſome of his old Friends and Country- men, 
who now liv'd quietly within ſome diſtance of Pontfrer, who 
inform'd him of that Garriſon, the place whereof was well 
known to him. And he acquainting them with the Aſſurance 
he had of the Reſolution of the Principal Perſons of the King- 
dom of Scotland, and that they had invited him to-joyn with 
them, in order to which he was then going thither, they 
agreed, That, when it ſhould appear that an Army was raiſed 
cin Scotland upon that account, which muſt draw down the 
« Parliament's Army into the other Northern Counties, and 
< that there ſhould be Riſings in other parts of the Kingdom 
(which the general indiſpoſition and diſcontent, belides ſome 
particular deſigns, made like to fall out) ** that then thoſe 
ec Gentlemen {hould endeavour the ſurpriſe of that Caſtle, and 
ce after they had made themſelves ſtrong in it, and furniſtfd it 
ce with Proviſions to endure ſome reſtraint, they ſhould draw 
| EE as good a Body to them as thoſe Countries would yield: 
And having thus adjuſted that deſign, they ſettled ſuch a way 
of Correſpondence with S* Marmaduke, that they frequently 
gave. him an account, and receiv'd his directions for their 
POCO In this diſpoſition they continued quiet, as they 
ad always been, and the Governour of the Caſtle liv'd to- 
wards them with leſs Jealouſy, and more Humanity, than he 
| had been accuſtom'd to. . 
TRERE was one Colonel Morrice, who being a v 
young Man, had, in the beginning of the War, been an Of. 
ficer in ſome Regiments of the King's ; and out of the folly 
and impatience of his Youth, had quitted that Service, and 
engaged himſelf in the Parliament Army with ſome circum- 
| ſtances not very commendable; and by the clearneſs of his 
Courage, and pleafantneſs of his Humour, made himſelf not 
ony very acceptable, but was preferr'd to the Command of 2 
Colonel, and perform'd many notable Services for them, be. 
ing a ſtout and bold Undertaker in Attempts of the greateſt 
Danger; wherein he had uſually Succeſs. After the new 
Modelling of the Army, and the introduciug of a ſtricter diſci- 
pline, his Life of great Licenſe kept not his Reputation with 
the new Officers; and being a free Speaker and Cenſurer of 
their affected behaviour, they left him out in their compound- 
ing their new Army, but with many profeſſions of kindneſs, 
and reſpect to his eminent Courage, which they would — 


- : 4 
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ſome occaſion to Imploy, and Reward. He was a Gentleman 
of a competent Eſtate in thoſe parts in York-ſhire 4 and as he 
had grown Elder, he had heartily deteſted himſelf for having 
uitted the King's Service, and had reſolv'd to take ſome ſea- 
nable opportunity to wipe off that blemiſh by a Service that 
would redeem him; and fo was not troubled to be ſet. afide 
by the new General, but betook himſelf to: his Eſtate ; en- 


joy'd his old Humour, which was chearful and pleaſant ; and 


made himſelf moſt acceptable to.thoſe who were moſt truſted 
by the Parliament; who thought that they had diſmiſſed one 
the beſt Officers they had, and were ſorry for it. 
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HE now, as a Country Gentleman, frequented the Fairs | 


and Markets, and converſed with equal freedom with all his 
Neighbours, of what Party ſoever they had been, and renew- 
ed the Friendihip he had formerly held with ſome of thoſe 
Gentlemen who had {erv'd the King. But no Friendſhip was 
ſo dear to him, as that of the Governour of Pontfret Calle, 
who lov'd him above all Men, and delighted ſo much in his 
Company, that he got him to be with him ſome times a week 
and more at a time in the Caſtle, when they always lay to- 
gether in one Bed. He declar'd to one of thoſe Gentlemen, 
who were united together to make that Attempt, . That he 
& would ſurpriſe that Caſtle, whenever they ſhould think the 
«Seaſon ripe for it ; and that Gentleman, who knew him 
very well, believ'd him ſo entirely, that he told his Compa- 
nions, < That they ſhould not trouble themſelves with con- 
<triving the means to ſurpriſe the place; which, by truſting 
4 too many, would be lyable to diſcovery, but that he would 
* take that Charge upon himſelf, by a way they need not 
*enquire into; which he aſſured them ſhould not fail: And 
they all very willingly acquieſced in his undertaking ; to which 
they knew well he was not inclined without good grounds. 
Morrice was more frequently with the Goverpour, who never 
thought himſelf well without him; and always told him “ He 
<muſt have a great care of his Garriſon, that he had none 
* but faithful Men in the Caſtle; for that he was confident 

© there were ſome Men who liv'd not far off, and who many 
times came to viſit him, had ſome deſign upon the place; 
and would then in confidence name many Perſons to him, 
lome whereof were thoſe very Men with whom he commu- 
nicated, and others were Men of another Temper, and were 
moſt devoted to the Parliament, all his particular Friends and 

mpanions; But that he ſhould not be troubled; for he 


* had a falſe Brother amongſt them, from whom he was ſure 


to have ſeaſonable Advertiſement; and promiſed him, & That 


*he would, within few hours notice, bring him at any time 


Lon or fifty good Men into the Caſtle to reinforce . 
fon, 
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er riſon, when there ſhould be occaſion; and he would ſhew 
him the liſt of ſuch Men, as would be always ready, and 
would ſometimes bring ſome of thoſe Men with him, and tell 
the Governour before them, That thoſe were in the liſt he 
< had given him of the honeſt fellows, who would ſtick to 
ce him when there ſhould be need; and others would acci- 
dentally tell the Governour, . That they had liſted themſelves 
« with Colonel Morrice to come to the Caſtle, whenever he 
et ſhould call or fend to them. And all theſe Men thus liſted, 
were fellows very notorious for the bitterneſs and malice 
which they had always againſt the King, not one of which 
he ever intended to make uſe of. „ ' 

HE made himſelf very familiar with all the Soldiers in the 
_ Caſtle, and uſed to play and drink with them; and when he 
lay there, would often riſe in the Night, and viſit the Guards; 
and by that means would ſometimes make the Governout 
diſmiſs, and diſcharge a Soldier whom he did not like, under 
pretence «That he found him always aſleep, or ſome other 
fault which was not to be examin'd; and then he would com- 
mend ſome other to him as very fit to be truſted and relied 
upon, and by this means he had very much power in the 
Garriſon. The Governour receiv'd ſeveral Letters from his 
Friends in the Parliament, and in the Country, That he 
ce ſhould take care of Colonel Morrice, who reſolv'd to betray 
cc him; and inform'd him, * That he had been in ſuch and 
ce ſuch Company of Men, who were generally eſteem'd moſt 
&« Malignant, and had great Intrigues with them; all which 
was well known to the Governour ; for the other was never 
in any of that Company, though with all the ſhew of ſecrecy, 
in the Night, or in places remote from any Houſe, but he 
always told the Governour of it, and of many particular 
paſſages in thoſe Meetings; ſo that when theſe Letters came 
to him, he ſhew'd them ſtill to the other; and then both of 
them laugh'd at the Intelligence; after which Morrice fre- 

quently called for his Horſe, and went home to his oe 
telling his Friend“ That though he had, he knew, no miſtruſt 
cc of his Friendſhip, and knew him too well to think him ca- 
c pable of ſuch baſeneſs, yet he ought not for his own fake be 
ce thought to ſlight the information; which would make his 
« Friends the leſs careful of him: that they had reaſon to give 
ce him warning of thoſe meetings, which, if he had not known 
ce himſelf, had been very worthy of his ſuſpicion; therefore 
ec he would forbear coming to the Caſtle again, till his jea- 
<ouſy of his Friends ſhould be over; who would know of 
ce this, and be fatisfied with it: and no. power of the Gover- 
nour could prevail with him, at ſuch times, to ſtay; but he 
would be gone, and ſtay away till he was, after ſome _ 
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at for 77 with great importunity, the Governour deſiring 
Re Co Ian i vL 


d Aſſiſtance as much as his Company. 

Ir fell out; as it uſually doth in Affairs of that nature, 
when many Men are engaged, that there is an impatience to 
execute what Is 1 wag before the time be rinks, +2 ripe. 
The buſineſs of the Fleet, and in Rent, and other places, and 
che daily Alarms from Kronland, as if that Army had been 
entring the Kingdom, made the Gentlemen who were en- 
gaged for this ES „imagine that they deferr'd it too 
long, and that though they had receiv'd no Orders from Sr 
Marmaduke Langdale, which they were to expect, yet they 
had been ſent, and mifcarried. Hereupon they called upon 
the Gentleman who had undertaken, and He upon Morrice, 
for the Execution of the defign. The time agreed upon was 
ſuch a Night, when the Surprifers were to be ready upon 


ſuch a part of the 9 4 3 rn to have Ladders to mount in 


two places, where two Soldiers were to be appointed for Sen- 
tinels who were privy to the attempt. Morrice was in the 
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/ 


Caſtle, and in Bed with the Governour, and, according to 


his cuſtom, roſe about the hour he thought all would be ready. 


They without, made the Sign. agreed upon, and were An- 
ſwer d by one of the Sentinels from the Wall; upon which 
they run to both places where they were to mount their Lad- 


ders. By ſome Accident, the other Sentinel who was gel Fug. 


was not upon the other part of the Wall; but when the 


der was mounted there, the Sentinel called out; and finding 
that there were Men under the Wall, run towards the Court 


of Guard to call for help; which gave an Alarm to the Gar- 
riſon: ſo that, for that time, the deſign was diſappointed. 
But, ſhortly after, Morrice, and ſome of the ſame Gentlemen 
ſurpriſed the Caſtle, under the diſguiſe of Country- men com- 
ing in with Carts of Proviſion; and preſently ſeiſed on and 
maſter d the main Guard, and made way for their Friends, 
Horſe and Foot, to enter. Then two or three of them went 
to the Governour's Chamber, whom they found in his Bed, 


and told him « The Caſtle was ſurpriſed, and himſelf a Pri- 


Lſoner. He betook himſelf to his Arms for his defence, but 
ny found that his Friend had betray'd it, and the other 
8 appearing, of whom he had been before warn'd, 
Morrice afterwards comforted him with aſſurance . Of good 
* uſage, and that he would procure his Pardon from the King 
© for his Rebellion. V 
Tu Ex put the Garriſon in good order, and ſo many came 
tothem from York-fire, Nottingham, and Lincoln, that they 
could not in a ſhort time be reſtrain'd, and had leiſure to 
feichin all forts of Proviſions for their ſupport, and to make 


and 


is defence was to no purpoſe, yet he receiv d ſome wounds. 


part of ib I EE total defeat of the Scoriſb Army being now generally 


| borough, I/ tO oy „and that they (ſhould be ſhortly ſhut up from 
art 
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ws and renew ſuch Fortifications as might be neceſſary for thei, 

defence. From Nottingham there came Sr Jobs Digby, 8 

Hugh Cartwright , and a Son and Nephew of his, who hag 

been good Officers in the Army, with many Soldiers who 

had been under their Command; many other Gentlemen of 

the three Counties were preſent, and deſerve. to have their 

Names recorded, ſince it was an Action throughout. of great 
Courage and Conduct. 

CROMWELL's marching towards the Scots with the neg. 
lect of theſe Men after the firſt appearance, and only ap. 
pointing ſome- County Troops to incloſe them from in- 
crealing their ſtrength, gave them great 1 to grow; 
ſo that driving thoſe Troops to a greater diſtance, they drew 

Contribution from all the parts about them, and made Incur- 
ſions much farther, and render'd themſelves fo terrible, that, 
as was ſaid before, after the Scotiſß defeat, thoſe of York-ſtire 
ſent very earneſtly to Cromwell, That he would make it the 
© bufineſs of his Army to reduce Poxtfret. But he, reſolving 

upon his Scotiſb Expedition, thought it enough to ſend Rai 
borough to perform that Serviee, with a Regiment of Horſe, 
and one or two of Foot, velonging to the Army; which, 
with a conjunction of the Country Forces under the fame 
Command, he doubted not would be ſufficient to-perform a 
greater work. Aſſoon as the Caſtle had been reduced, they 
who were poſſeſſed of it were very willing to be under the 
Command of Morrice ; who declar'd he would not accept the 
Charge, nor be Governour of the place, knowing well what 
jealouſies he might be liable ta, at leaſt upon any change of 
Fortune, but under the direction of Sr Fohn Digby ; who was 
Colonel General of thoſe parts, and was a Man rather cor- 
dial in the Service, than equal to the Command; which made 
him refer all things ſtill to the Counſel, and Conduct of thoſe 
Officers who were under him; by whoſe activity, as much 
e 006 as could be expected from ſuch a knot of reſolute 

erſons. | 


Garriſon's known, and that their Friends in all other places, were de- 
"V0 feared, they inthe Caſtle well knew what they were preſent- 
makin her excurſions. They heard that Rainsborough was 

upon his march towards them, and had already ſent ſome 

Troops to be Quarter'd near them, himſelf yet keeping bi 

\ Head Qaarters at Doncaſter, ten Miles from the Caſtle. They 
reſolv'd, whillt they yet enjoy d this liberty, to make a noble 
attempt. They had been inform'd, that S* Marmadute Lang: 

dale (whom they ſtill called their General) after the over- 

throw of the Scors/þ Army, had been taken Priſoner, __ 
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mained in Nottingham Caſtle under a moſt ſtrict cuſtody, as 
a Man the Parliament declared, © They would make an exam- 
« ple of their Juſtice. A Party of about twenty Horſe, but 
picked and choice Men, went out of the Caſtle, in the begin- 
ning of the Night, with a Reſolution to take Rainsborovgh 
Prifoner, and thereby to ranſom their General. They were 
all good Guides, and underſtood the ways, private and pub- 
lick, very exactly; and went fo far, that about the break of 
day or little after, in the end of Auguſt, they put themſelves 
into the Common Road that led from York; by which ways 


the Guards expected no Enemy; and ſo. ſlightly asked them, 


« Whence they came? who negligently Anſwer' d; and asked 
again, « Where their General was? ſaying, “ They had a Letter 
«for him from Cromwell. They ſent one to ſhew them where the 
General was; which they knew well enough; and that he lay 
at the beſt Inn of the Town. And when the Gate of the Inn 
was opened to them, three of them only enter'd into the Inn, 
the aber rode to the other end of the Town to the Bridge, 
over which they were to paſs towards Pontfret; where the 

expected, and did find a Guard of Horie and Foot, with 
whom they entertain'd themſelves in diſcourſe, ſaying, That 
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a they ſtayed for their Officer, who went only in to ſpeak 


4 vith the General; and called for fome drink. The Guards 
making no queſtion of their being Friends, ſent tor drink, and 
talked negligently with them of News; and, it being broad 


day, ſome of the Horſe alighted, and the Foot went to the 


Court of Guard, conceiving that Morning's work to be over. 
They who went into the Inn, where no body was awake 
but the Fellow who opened the Gate, asked in which Cham- 
ber the General (for ſo all the Soldiers called Rainsborougb) 
lay; and the Fellow ſhewing them from below the Chamber 
door, two of them went up, and the other ſtay'd below, and 
held the Horſes, and talked with the Soldier who had walked 


with them from the Guard. The two who went up, open d 


the Chamber door, found Rammsborough in his Bed, but awaked 


with the little noiſe they had made. They told him in ſhort 
«that he was their Priſoner, and that it was in his power to 


_*chooſe whether he would be preſently killed (for which 


work he ſaw they were very well prepar'd) «or quietly, with- 


© out making reſiſtance, or delay, to put on his Cloaths and 
de mounted upon a Horſe, that was ready below for him, 
and accompany them to Pontfret. The preſent danger 
awaken'd him out of 'the amazement he was in, ſo that he 


told them he would wait upon them, and made the haſte that 


was neceſſary to put on his Cloaths. One of them took his 


Word, and ſo they led him down ſtairs. He that held the 


ries, had ſent the Soldier away to thoſe who were gone 
* | before 
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before, to ſpeak to them to get ſome drink; and any thing 
elſe, that could be made ready in the Houſe, aeg — 

viuch he expect 
to find full of Horſe, and ſaw only one Man, who held the 
others Horſes, and preſently mounted that he might be bound 
behind him, he begun to ſtruggle, and to cry out. Where: 
upon, when they ſaw no hope of carrying him away, they 
immediately run him through with their Swords, and leay- 


, 


ing him dead upon the 5 — they got upon their Horſes, 


and rode towards their Fellows, before any in the Inn could 
be ready to follow them. When thoſe at the Bridge ſaw their 
Companions coming, which was their ſign, being well pre- 
pared, and knowing what they were to do, they turn'd upon 
the Guard, and made them fly in diſtraction ; ſo that the 
way was clear and free; and though they miſſed carrying 
home the prize for which they had made ſo luſty an adventure, 
they joyn'd together, and marched, with the Expedition that 
was neceſſary, a ſhorter way than they had come, to their 
Garriſon; leaving the 'Town and Soldiers behind in ſuch a 
conſternation, that, not being able to receive any information 
from their General, whom they found dead upon the ground 
without any Body in view, they thought the Devil had been 
there; and could not recollect themſelves, which way they 
were to purſue an Enemy they had not. ſeen. The Gallant 
Party came ſafe home without the leaſt damage to Horſe or 


Man, hoping to make ſome other attempt more ſuccesfully, by 


which they might redeem Sr Marmaduke Langdale. There was 
not an Officer in the Army whom Cromwell would not as 
willingly have loſt as this Man ; who was bold and barbarous 
to his wiſh, and fit to be entruſted in the moſt deſperate In- 
tereſt, and was the Man whom that Party always intended to 
commit the Maritine Affairs to, when it ſhould be time to 
diſmiſs the Earl of Warwick; he having been bred in that 


Element, and knowing the duty of it very well, though he 


had that misfortune ſpoken of. in the beginning of the Sum- 
mer. 1 0 

AND now to finiſh this buſineſs of Pontfret altogether, 
which laſted near to the end of this year, when Lambert came 


to this Charge (inſtructed by Cromwell to take full Venge- 


ance for the loſs of Rarmsborough, to whoſe Gholt he deſign'd 
an ample Sacrifice) and kept what Body of Men he thought 
fit for thar purpoſe, he reduced them in a ſhort time within 
their own Circuit, making good Works round about the Caſtle, 
that they might at laſt yield to Hunger, if n elſe would 
reclaim them Nor did they quietly ſuffer themſelves to be 
cooped up without bold and trequent Sallies, in which many 


of the Beliegers, as well as the others, loſt their Lives. They 
_ difcoverd 
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diſcover d many of the Country who held correſpondence 
with, and gave Intelligence to the Caſtle, whom they appre- 
hended, whereof there were two Divines, and ſome Women 
of Note, Friends and Allies to the beſieged. After frequent 
Mortifications of this kind, and no human hope of Relief, 
they were content to offer to Treat for the Delivery of the 
Caltle,/ if they * have honourable Conditions; if not, 
they * word “ That they had Proviſions yet for a good 
« time; that they durſt die, and would ſell their Lives at as 
« dear a price as they could. Lambert Anſwer d, that he knew 
« they were gallant Men, and that he deſir'd to preſerve as 
te many of them, as was in his power to do, but he muſt re- 
«quire fix of them to be given up to him, whoſe Lives he 
«could not fave; which he was forry for, ſince they were 
« brave men; but his hands · were bound. The fix excepted 

him were Colonel Morrice, and five more whoſe Names 
he found to have been amongſt thoſe who were in the Party 
that had deſtroy'd Rainsborough; which was an Enterpriſe no 
brave Enemy would have revenged in that manner: nor did 
Lambert deſire it, but Cromwell had enjoyn'd it him: all the 
reſt he «Was content to releaſe, that they might return to 
« their Houſes, and apply themſelves to the Parliament for 
ce their Compoſitions, towards which he would do them all 
c the good Offices he could. They from within acknowledg'd 
«his Civility in that particular, and would be glad to em- 
& brace it, but they would never be guilty of ſo baſe a thing, 
te 25 to deliver up any of their Companions; and therefore 
they deſir'd They might have fix days allow'd them, that 
«thoſe fix might do the beſt they could to deliver themſelves; 


t in which it ſhould be lawful for the reſt to aſſiſt them; to 


which Lambert generouſly conſented, << So that the reſt would 
&« Surrender at the end of that time; which was agreed to. 
Upon the firſt day the Garriſon appear'd twice or thrice, as 
if they were reſolv d to make a Sally, but retired every time 
without Charging; but the ſecond day they made a very 
ſtrong and brisk Sally upon another place than where they had 
appear d the day before, and beat the Enemy from their Poſt, 
with the loſs of Men on both ſides; and though the Party of 
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the Caſtle was beaten back, two of the ſix (whereof Morrice 


was one) made their eſcape, the other four being forced to 
retire with the reſt. And all was quiet for two whole days; 


but in the beginning of the Night of the fourth day, they 
made another attempt ſo proſperouſly, that two of the other 


four likewiſe eſcaped : and the next day they made great ſhews 


of joy, and ſent Lambert word, That their fix Friends were 


* fore they would be ready the next day to Surrender. - 


*gone (though there were two ſtill remaining) and there- 
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| Tus other two thought it to no purpoſe to make another 
attempt, but deviſed another way to ſecure themſelves, with 
a leſs dangerous Aſſiſtance from their Friends, who had loſt 
ſome of their own lives in the two former Sallies to fave 
theirs. , The buildings of the Caſtle were very large and ſpa- 
cious, and there were great ſtore of . waſte Stones from ſome 
Walls, which were fallen down. They found a convenient 
place, which was like to be leaſt viſited, where they walled 
up their two Friends in ſuch a manner that they had Air to 
ſuſtain them, and Victual enough to feed them a Month, in 
which time they 14 they might be able to eſcape. And 
Pontfret de- this being done, at the hour appointed they open d their Ports, 
1 to and after Lambert had cauſed a ſtrict inquiſition to be made 
Lambert. for thoſe ſix, none of which he did believe had in truth 
eſcaped, and was ſatisfied that none of them were amongſt 
thoſe who were come out, he receiv'd the reſt very civilly, 
and obſerv'd his promiſe made to them very punctually, and 
did not ſeem ſorry that the fix Gallant Men (as he called 

them) were eſcaped. > | 
ANp now they heard, which very much reliev'd their 
broken Spirits, that Sr Marmaduke Langdale had made an 
eſcape out of the Caſtle of Nottingham; who ſhortly after 
Tranſported himſelf beyond the Seas. Lambert 3 took 
care ſo to diſmantle the Caſtle, that there ſhould be no more 
uſe of it for a Garriſon, leaving the vaſt ruins ſtill ſtanding: 
and then drew off all his Troops to new Quarters ; ſo that, 
within ten days after the Surrender,: the two who were left 
walled up, threw down their incloſure, and ſecurely provided 
for themſelves. Sr John Dzgby lived many years after the 
King's Return, and was often with his Majeſty. Poor Mor- 
rice was afterwards taken in Lancaſhire, and happen'd to be 
put to death in the ſame place where he had committed a fault 
againſt the King, and where he firſt perform'd a great Service 

| to the Parliament. 

The (ondi= IN this deſperate Condition, that is before deſcribed, ſtood 
tion g. of the the King's Affairs when the Prince was at the Hague, his 
har _ Ry leet already mutinying for Pay, his own family factious and 
vork zz in neceſlity, and that of his Brother the Duke of York full of 
the Hague, Intrigues, and Deſigns, between the reſtleſs unquiet Spirit of 
and the ſa- Bampfield, and the Ambitious and as unquiet Humour of Sr 
e e, John Berkley. The Council, which was not numerous (for 
Tolle. the Prince had not Authority to add any to thoſe who were 

his Father's Councellors) wanted not Unity in it ſelf, ſo much 
as ſubmiſſion and reſpect from others, which had been lot to 
thoſe who were in the Fleet, and the prejudire to thoſe itil] 
remain'd, and ſo abated much of the reverence which molt 


Men were willing to pay to the two who came laſt. * 


b ide Reben &. wil 
the great animoſity which Prince Rupert had againſt the Lord lh 
— infinitely diſturbed the nſels * perplexed 

the Lord cvrtington, and the Chancellor of the |Exchequerg 

who had credit enough with the other two. But Colepepper 
had ſome Paſſions and Infirmities; which no Friends could re- 
ſtrain; and though Prince Rupert was very well inclined to 
the Chancellor, and would in many things be adviſed by him, 
yet his" 7 to Colloepper was ſo rooted in him, and that 
prejadice ſo induſtriouſly cultivated by Herbert the Atturney 
General, who had the abſolute Aſcendent over that Prince; 
and who did perfectly hate all the World that would not be 
overif'd by him, that every meeting in Council was full E 


- 


itterneſs and ſharpneſs between tgñgemmm. 
Ox diy the Council met (as it uſed to do when they did 
not attend the Prince of Wales at his Lodgings) at the Lord 
Treaſurer's Lodging (He and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer being in one Houſe) about giving direction for the fale 
of ſome Goods which had been taken ar Sea; for the raiſing 
of Money toward the payment of the Fleet. In ſuch ſervices 
Merchants, and other proper Perſons, were always neceſſary 
to be truſted. Prince Rupert propoſed . That one Sr Robert 
6p (a Perſon too well known to be truſted) & might be 
«employ'd in that Affair: it was to fella; Ip of Sugar. 
No Man who was preſent would ever have conſented that he 
{hould have been employ' d; but the Lord Colepepper ſpoke 
apainſt him with ſome warmth, ſo that it might be thought 
to reflect a little upon Prince Rupert, who had propoſed him. 
Upon which, he asking “ What exceptions there were to Sr 
Robert Walſh, why he might not be fit for it; Colepepper 
anſwer'd with ſome quickneſs, « That he was a known cheat; 
which, though notoriouſly true; the Prince ſeem'd to take 
very ill; and ſaid, “ He was his Friend; and a Gentleman 
and if he ſhould come to hear of what had been ſaid, he 
* knew not how the Lord Colepe could avoid Fighting 
with him. Colepepper, whoſe Courage no Man doubtedy 
preſently replied, © Phan he would not Fight with #a/, but 
che would Fight with his Highneſs ; to which the Prince an- 
ſwet d very quietly, © That it was well; and the Council roſe 
m great perplexit x. ee ene ee e 
PRINCE Roper? went out of the Houſe, and the Chancel- 
lor led the Lord Colepepper into the Garden, hoping that he 
thould fo far have prevail'd with him, as to have made him 
lenhble of the exceſs he had committed; and to have per- 
ſwaded him preſently to repair to the Prince, and to ask his 
Pardon, that no more notice might be taken of it. Bur he 
was yet too warm to conceive he had committed any fault, 
but feem'd to think only of making good what he had ſo im- 
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ently ſaid. Prince t quickly inform d his Confide 
— General of all that had Balled; who — an 
firceft Man living to be truſted with ſuch a ſecret, having al - 
ways about him ſtore of Oyl to through upon ſuch Fire. He 
ſoon found means to make it kno)n do the Prince, who pre- 
ſently ſent for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be informed 
of the whole matter; and when he underſtood it, was exceed- 
ingly troubled, and required him “ To let Colepepper know, 
«that he ought ta make a ſubmiſſion to Prince Rupert; with- 
«out which worſe would fall out. Ty 5 
HE went firſt to Prince Rupert, that he might pacify him 


till he could convince the other of his fault; he ſo fat 


revail'd with his Highneſs, who would have been more cho- 
erick if he had had leſs Right of his fide, that he was. willing 
to receive a ſubmiſhon; and protniſed I hat the other ſhould 
« receive no affront in the mean time. But he found more 
difficulty on the other fide, the Lord Colepepper, continuing 


till in rage, thought the provocation was ſo. great, that he 


ought to be excuſed for the Reply, and that the Prince ought 
to acknowledge the one as well as He the other. But after 
ſome days recollection, finding no Body with whom he con- 
verſed of his mind, and underſtanding how much the Prince 
was diſpleaſed, and that he expected he ſhould ask Prince Ru- 


pert Pardon, and withal reflecting upon the place he was in, 


where he could expect no ſecurity from his Quality and Fun- 


_ Etion, he refolv'd to do what he ought to have done at firſt; 
and ſo he went with the Chancellor to Prince Rupert's Lodg- 


ing; where he. behaved himſelf very well; and the Prince 
receiv*d him with all the Grace could be expected; ſo that 
ſo ill a buſineſs ſeem'd to be as well concluded as the nature 
of it would admit. But the worſt was to come : the Atturney 
General had done all he could to diſſwade that Prince from 
accepting ſo ſmall, and ſo private a ſatisfaction; but, not pre- 
vailing, he inflamed Sr Robert Malſb, who had been inform'd 


of all that had paſſed at the Council concerning himſelf, to 


take his own revenge; in which many Men thought, that he 


was aſſured Prince Rupert would not be offended. And the 


next Morning after his Highneſs had receiv'd ſatisfaction, as 
the Lord Colepepper was walking to the Council without a 


Sword, Walſh, coming to him, ſeem'd quietly to expoſtulate 


with him, for having mention'd him ſo unkindly. To the 
which the other an{wer'd, & That he would give him ſatiſ- 
<« faction in any way he would require; though he ought not 
to be call'd in queſtion for any thing he had ſaid in that 
«place. On a ſuddain, whilſt they were in this calm dif- 
courſe, Vuſſb ſtruck him with all his force one blow in the 


Sward; 


Face with his Fiſt; and then ſtepped back, and drew his 


Sword; but ſeeing the other had none, walked away ; and 
the Lord Cv/epepper, with his Noſe and Face all bloody, went 
back to his r, from whence he could not go abroad 
in many days by the effect and disfiguring of the blow. This 
outrage was committed about ten of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing in the fight of the Town; which troubled the Prince ex- 
ceedingly ; who immediately ſent to the States to demand 
Juſtice; and they, according to their method and ſlow pro- 
ceedings in matters which they do not take to heart, cauſed 
Welſh to be Summon'd, and after ſo many days, for want of 
Appearance, he was by the found of a Bell publickly ba- 
niſhed from the Hague; and ſo he made his reſidence in An- 
Rerum, or what other place he pleaſed. And this was the 
reparation the States gave the Prince for ſo Ruffianly a tranſ- 
. and both the beginning and the end of this unhappy 

ifineſs expoſed the Prince himſelf, as well as his Council, to 
more diſadvantage , and leſs reverence, than ought to have 
been paid to ene. ve 


THE improvidence that had been uſed in the Fleet, beſides The ill con- 
its unactivity, by the diſmiſſing ſo many great Prizes ; was 9irion of ihe 


now too — when chere was neither Money to pay the 
Sea-men, Who were not modeſt in requiring it, nor to new 
Victual the Ships, which was es important; ſince it was Eaſy 
tobe foreſeen, that they could not remain long in the Station 
where they were for the preſem, and the extreme licenſe 
Which all Men took to cenſure any reproach 'that improvi- 
dence, diſturbed all Counſels, and made Converſation it ſelf 
very uneaſx. Nor was it poſſible to ſuppreſs that Licenſe ; 
every Man believing that his particular neceſſities, with which 
all Men abounded, might eaſily have been reliev'd, and pro- 
vided for, if it had not been for that ill kusbandry ; which 
they therefore called Treachery and Corruption. It. cannot 
be denied but there was ſo great 4 Treaſure taken, which 
turn'd to no account, and fo much more might have been 
taken, if the gh pn we mgkeg applied to that end, that 
a full proviſion might have been made, both for the ſupport 
of the Fleet, and ſupply of the Prince, and of all who de- 
pended upon him for a good time, if the ſame had been well 
managed, and could have been depoſited in ſome ſecure place; 
till all might have been fold at good Markets. And no bod) 
was ſatisfied with the Reaſons which were given for the dif- 
charging, and diſmiſſing ſo many Ships xo gratify the City of 
London , and the Presbyterian Party throughout the King- 
dom. For, beſides that the value of what was ſo ig away 
and loſt, was generally believ'd to be worth wore that! all they 
would have done, if they had been able, thoſk Bounties were 
not the natural motives which were to be appligd to that Peo- 
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ple; whoſe Affections had been long dead, and could be re- 


vived by nothing but their ſharp ſufferings, and their inſup- 
portable loſſes; the obitruction and deſtruction of their Trade, 


and the ſeiſing upon their Eſtates, being, at that time, thought 


by many the moſt proper Application to the City of London, 
and the beſt Arguments to make them in love with Peace, 
and to extort it from them in whoſe power it was to give it. 
And if the Fleet had applied it ſelf to that, and viſited all thoſe 
Maritime Parts which were in Counties well affected, and 


where ſome places had declared for the King (as Scarboroigb 


in York-ſhire. did) if it had not been poſſible to have ſet the 
King at liberty in the Iſle of ghz, or to have reliev d Colcheſter, 


(both which many Men believ'd, how unskiltully ſoever, to 


e practicable ) it would have ſpent the time much more ad- 
vantageouſly and honourably than it did. a en 
Bo T let the ill conſequence be never ſo great, if it had 


| proceeded from any corruption, it would probably have been 


diſcover'd by the examination and inquiſition that was made; 
and therefore it-may' be well concluded that there was none. 


And the truth is, the yen was ſo fully poſſeſs'd of the pur- 


pole and the power of the Scots to do the King's buſineſs, be- 
fore the Inſurrections in the ſeveral. parts in Ezgland, and the 
revolt of the Fleet appear'd, that Ihe did not enough weigh 


the good uſe that might have been made of thoſe when they did 


happen, but kept her mind then ſo fixed upon Scotland, as the 
{ole foundation of the King's hopes, that ſhe looked upon the 


benefit ofthe Fleet's returning to their Allegiance, only as an 
opportunity offer'd by Providence to tranſport the Prince 
with ſecurity thither. And her Inſtructions to thoſe ſhe truſt- 


ed about the Prince, were ſo poſitive, « That they ſhould not 
«give conſent to any thing that might divert or delay that 
Expedition, that, if the Earl of Leutherdale had been ar- 
riv'd when the Prince came to the Fleet, it would have been. 
immediately engaged to have Tranſported the Prince into 
Scotland, what other conveniencies ſoever, preferable to that, 
had offer'd themſelves: And the very next day after that Lord's 
coming to the Prince in the Downs, his injunctions and beha- 
viour were ſo imperious for the Prince's preſent departure, 
that nothing but a direct Mutiny among the Sea-men prevent- 
ed it. His Highneſs's own Ship was under Sail for Holland, 
that he might from thence have proſecuted his other Voyage: 


nor would he at that time have taken Holland, in his way, if 


there had been any quantity of Proviſion in the Fleet for ſuch 
a Peregrination. This Expedition for Scotland was the more 
grievous to all Men, becauſe it was evident that the Prince 
himſelf was much more inclined to have purſued other occa- 
ſions which were ofter'd, and only reſign'd himſelf implicitly to 
the pleaſure ofhis Mother. , HE 


e thbe Nebellion, &c. 


IEE preſent ill condition of the Fleet, and the unſteady 
Humour of the Common Sea- men was the more notorious, 
and unſeaſonable, by the Earl of Vurwic hs coming with an- 
other Fleet from the Parliament upon the Coaſt of Holland, 
within few days after the Prince came to the Hague, and An- 


choring within view of the King's Fleet. And ſt is probable «por che 
he would have made ſome Hoſtile Attempt upon it, well 0% 1 
knowing that many Officers and Sea-men were on Shore, if — 


the Stare had not in the very Inſtant, ſent ſome of their Ships 
of War to preſerve the Peace in Their Port. However, ac- 
cording to the Inſolence of his Maſters, and of moſt of rhoſe 
imploy d by them, the Earl ſent a Summons of a ſtrange Na- 
ture to the King's Ships, in which he took notice, © That a 
«Fleet of Ships, which were part of the Navy Royal of the 
« Kingdom of England, was then Riding at Anchor off Hel- 
cc ve Sluce, and bearing a Standard: That he did therefore 
« by the Parliament's Authority, by which he was conſti- 
* tuted Lord High Admiral of Exgland, require the Admiral, 
te or Commander in chief of that Fleet, to take down the 
«Standard; and the Captains and Mariners belonging to the 
Ships, to render themſelves and the Ships to him, as High 
4 Admiral of England, and for the uſe of the King and Par- 
“e liament; And he did, by the like Anthority, offer an in- 
« demnity to all thoſe who thould ſubmit to him. 

AprzgR Which Summons, though receiv'd by the Lord 
Willoughby, who remain'd on Board the Fleet in the Command 
of Vice-Admiral, with that indignation that was due to it, 
and though it made no impreſſion upon the Officers, nor vi- 
ſibly, at that time, upon the Common Men, yet, during the 
time the Earl continued in ſo near a Neighbourhood, he did 
find means by private Inſinuations, and by ſending many of 
his Sea-men on Shore at Helvoet Sluce (where they enter'd in- 
to Converſation with their old er ſo to work upon 
and corrupt many of the Sea- men, that it afterwards appear d 

many were debauch'd; ſome whereof went on Board his 
Ships, others ſtay'd to do more miſchief. But that ill Neigh- 
bourhood continued not long; for the Seaſon of the Year, and 
the Winds which uſually rage on that Coaſt in the Month of 
September, removed him from that Station, and carried him 
back to the Downs to attend new Orders. : 

ALL theſe diſturbances were attended with a worſe, which 
fell out at the ſame time, and that was the ſickneſs of the 
Prince; who, after ſome days indiſpoſition, appear'd to have 


the ſmall Pox ; which almoſt diſtracted all who were about Ihe Prince 


him, who knew how much depended upon his precious Life : f 
And therefore the conſternation was very univerſal whilſt 


that was thought in danger. * by the goodneſs and ry 
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of God, he recover'd in few days the peril of that diſtemper; 
and, within a Month, was reſtored to ſo perfect Health, that 


he was able to take an account himſelf of his Melancholick 


n Affairs. | 
ITRERE were two points which were chiefly to be conſi- 


der'd, and provided for by the Prince; neither of which would 


bear delay for the conſultation, and reſolution ; the firſt, How 
ro make Ethos to Pay, and Victual the Fleet, and to com- 
poſe the Mutinous Spirits of the Sea men; who paid no reve- 
rence to their Officers, inſomuch as, in the ſhort ſtay which 
the Earl of Warwick had made before Helvoet Sluce, as hath 
been ſaid, many of the Sea- men had gone over to him, and 
the Conſtant Warwick, a Frigat of the beſt Account, had either 
voluntarily left the Prince's Fleet, or ſuffer'd it ſelf willingly 


to be taken, and carried away with the reſt into Erxg/ard. 


The other was, What he ſhould do with the Fleet, when it 
was both Payed and Victualled. 1 
TowaRDs the firſt, there were ſome Ships brought in 
with the Fleet, laden with ſeveral Merchandize of value, that, 
if they could be ſold to the true worth, would amount to a 
Sum ſufficient to pay the Sea-men their Wages, and to put in 


. Proviſions enough to ſerve four Months; and there were 


many Merchants from London, who were deſirous to buy 
their own Goods, which had been taken from them ; and 
others had Commiſſions from thence to buy the reſt. But 
then they all knew, that they could not be carried to any other 
Market, but muſt be ſold in the place where they were; and 
therefore they were reſolv'd to have very good Penny-worths. 
And there were many Debts claim'd, which the Prince had 
promiſed, whilſt he was in the River, ſhould be paid out of 


the firſt Money that ſhould be raiſed upon the Sale of ſuch 


and ſuch Ships: particularly, the Prince believ'd that the 
Counteſs of Carliſie, who had committed faults enough to the 


King and Qual had pawn'd her Necklace of Pearls for fif - 
keen hundre 


pounds, which ſhe had totally disburſed in ſup- 
plying Officers, and making other Proviſions for the Expedi- 
tion of the Earl of Holland (which Sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds the Prince had promiſed the Lord Piercy her Brother, 
who was a very importunate Sollicitor ) ſhould be paid upon 
the Sale of a Ship that was laden with Sugar, and was then 
conceiv'd to be worth above fix or ſeven thouſand pounds. 
Others had the like Engagements upon other Ships; ſo that 
when Money was to be raiſed upon the Sale of Merchandize, 
they who had ſuch Engagements, would be themſelves en- 
truſted, or nominate thoſe who ſhould be, to make the bar- 
gain with Purchaſers, to the end that they might be ſure to 
received what they claim'd, out of the firſt Monies that ſhou - 
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be raiſed. By this means, double the value was deliver'd, to 


ſatisfy a debt that was not above the half. . wy 
Bor that which was worſe than all this, the Prince of 


Orange advertiſed the Prince, that ſome Queſtions had been 
ſtarted in the States, What they ſhould do, if the Parliament 
ce of Exgland ( which had now a very dreadfuliname ) 


thould 
cc ſend over to them to demand the reſtitution of thoſe Mer- 


who was Secretary to the Prince, had been poſſeſſed of 


c chants Goods, which had been unjuſtly taken in the Dowss, 
ce and in the River of Thames, and had been brought into their 
ce Ports, and were offer d to Sale there, againſt the obligation 
ce of that Amity which had been obſerv'd between the two 
Nations, during the late War? What Anſwer they ſhould 
« be able to make, or how they could refuſe to permit the 
ce ners of thoſe Goods to make their Arreſts, and to ſue in 
« their Admiralty for the fame? Which firſt Proceſs would ſtop 
t the preſent Sale of whatever others pretended a Title to, till 
te the right ſhould be determin d. The Prince of Orange 
ſaid, “ That ſuch Queſtions uſed not to be ſtarted there with- 


“ out defign ; and therefore adviſed the Prince < To loſe no 


t time in making compleat Sales of all that was to be ſold; 
© to the end that they who were e in the Purchaſe, 
c might likewiſe be engaged in the D e of it. Upon this 
Ground, as well as the others which have been mention d, 


haſty bargains were made with all who delir'd to buy, and 


who would not buy except they were ſure tobe good CG 


by all che bargains which they made. Nor could this bs 


prevented by the caution or wiſdom of any who were upon 
the place, with no more Authority than they had. Mr Longs 
[i 


Office of receiving and paying all Monies, whilſt the Prince 
was in the Fleet, and fo could not well be removed from it 
when he came into Holland: though he was thought to love 
Money too well, yet no body who lov'd it leſs, would at 
that time have ſubmitted to the imployment, which expoſed 
him to the importunity and inſolence of all neceſſitous Per- 
lons, when he could ſatisfy none; yet he liked it well with all 


SSOON as the Money was raiſed , it was ſent to the 
eet to pay the Sea-men ; and the Prince made a Journey to 


its N and diſadvantage. 
| 


1 
F 


the Fleet to ſee, and keep up the Spirits of the Seamen, who 


vere very mutinous, not without the infuſions of ſome who 
did not deſire they ſhould be too well pleaſed with their Of- 
hcers. The Lord Willowehby ſtay' d on Board purely out of 
Duty to the King, though he liked neither the place he had, 
nor the 8 over whom he was to Command, who had 
yet more re 

Batten likewiſe remain'd with . not 
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to refuſe it, though he had too much reaſon to be weary of 
his Province, the Sea · men having contracted an implacible 
jealouſy and malice againſt him, more than they were na- 
turally inclined to. And the truth is, though there was not 
any evidence that he had any foul practices, he had an impa- 
tient deſire to make his Peace, and to live in his own Coun- 
try, as afterwards. he did with the leave of the King; againſt 
whom he never after took imploy ment. 
Tas other point to be reſolv'd was yet more difficult, 

« what ſhould be done with the Fleet, and who ſhould Com- 
£ mand it? and though the Advertiſement the Prince of Orange 
had given his Royal Highneſs, of the Queſtion ſtarted in the 
States, concern d only the Merchants Ships, which were made 
Prize, yet it was very eaſy to diſcern the Logick of that Que- 
ſtion would extend as. well, and be applied to thoſe of the 
Royal Navy, as to Merchants Ships. And it was evident 


enough, that the United Provinces would not take upon them 


to determine whether they were in truth the Ships of the King 


or of the Parliament. And it was only the differences which 


were yet kept up in the Houſes, which kept them from be- 
ing United in that demand. So that the Prince knew that no- 


thing was more neceſſary than that they ſhould: be gone out 


of the Ports of thoſe Provinces, and that the States wiſh'd it 
exceedingly. Yet hv. aan e 
WII LST Bamfield was about the Perſon of the Duke of 
York, he had infuſed into him a marvellous deſire to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Government of the Fleet: but the Duke was 
convinced with much ado, that it was neither ſafe for his 
Highneſs, nor for his Father's Service, that he ſhould be em- 


barked in it: and Bamſield, by an eſpecial Command from 
the King, who had diſcover'd more of his foul practices than 


could be known to the Prince, was not ſuffer d to come any 
more near the Perſon of the Duke. So: he return'd into Exg- 


land; where he was never called in queſtion for ſtealing the 


Duke away. From this time the Duke, who was not yet 


| above fifteen years of Age, was ſo far from defiring to be with 


the Fleet, that, when there was once a Propoſition, upon oc- 
caſion of a ſuddain Mutiny: amongſt the Sea-men, (That he 
& ſhould go to He/voer Sluce, to appear amongſt them, who 
profeſſed great Duty to his Highneſs, he was ſo offended at it 
that he would not hear of it; and he had ſtill ſome Servant 
about him who took pains to perſwade him, That the Coun- 
& cil had inclined the Prince to that deſignation, aut of ill 
c will to his Highneſs, and that the Ships might deliver him 
cup to the Farliament. So unpleafant, and uncomfortable a 
Province had thoſe Perſons, who, being of the King's Coun- 


cil, ſery'd both with great Fidelity; every Body who was * 


ſatislie 


nee the\Rebalhion, &c. 


ſatisſied (and no Body was ſatisfied): aſperſing them, or ſome 
of them (or their prejudice was not equal to them all) in ſuch 
2 mannet as touch d the honour of the reſt, and moſt reflected 
upon the King's on Honour, and Service. ©, 

PRINCE Rupert had à long deſire to have that Com- 


mund of the Fleet put into his hands; and that deſire, though | 
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carried with all fecrecy, had been the cauſe of ſo many In- 


either to inflame the Sea - men, or to cheriſh their 
froward inelinations, and encreaſe the ptejudice they had to 
Batten The Atturnęy mention'd this to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer , ſhortly after his coming to the Hague, as a 


thing, he thought, that Prince might be induced to accept 
out of his Zeal. to the King's Service, if he were invited wk 3 
and thereupon was willing to debate, to what Perſon the Go- 
verament ot the Fleet could be committed, when it ſhould 
ſet Sail from the Port, and whither it ſhould go. The Chan- 
cellor made no other Anſwer to him, than That it was like 
«to be a charge of much danger, and hazard; that he muſt 
c not believe that any Body would propoſe the undertaking it 
«to Prince Rupert, or that the Prince would Command him 
«to undertake it; and that he thought it neceſſary, that it 
«ſhould be firſt reſolv d, what the Fleet ſhould do, and whi- 


«ther it ſhauld go, before a Commander ſhould be appointed 


« gyer it. 


t 


Wurx the Marquis of Ormond had wnited ſo many The Affairs. 
Months at Pari for the Performance of thoſe gaudy promiſes of the Mar- 
which the Cardinal had made, after he ſaw in what manner 9** „ Or- 


mond and 


the Prince of Wales himſelf was treated by him, and that he % ;,.; 
would not ſuffer the leaſt aſſiſtance to be 9 to the Af-Tnchiquin 


fairs of Eng lamu, in a conjuncture when very 
bably have done the work, upon the revolt of the Fleet, upon 
ſo powerful Inſurrections in Exgland, and poſſeſſing ſo many 


ttle would pro- n Ireland. 


places of importance on the King's behalf, and when the 


whole Kingdom of Scat land ſeem'd ſo united for his Majeſty's 


_ Service, and an Army of thirty thouſand Men were faid to 

even ready to march; I ſay, after he diſcern'd that the Car- 
dinal was ſo far from giving any countenance, or warmth to 
their blooming hopes, that he leſt nothing undone towards 
the deſtroying them, but the Impriſoning the Prince; he con- 
cluded that it was in vain for him to expect w relief for Ire- 
land. And therefore he reſolv'd, though he had neither Men, 


nor Money, nor Arms, nor Ammunition, all which had 


deen very liberally promiſed to tranſport with him, he would 
+: tranſport his own Perſon, to what evident danger ſoever 

was to expoſe it. Upon the full aſſurance the Cardinal 
had given him of very ſubſtantial aid, he had aſſured the 


Lord: Inchiquin, © That he would be preſent with him with 


ec notable 


< notable ſupply of Money, Arms, and Ammunition, and 


< good Officers, and ſome common Mien (which were all in 
readineſs, if the Money had been paid to entertain them) 
and had likewiſe ſent to many, who had formerly ſerv'd the 


King, and liv'd now quietly in the Enemies Quirters, upon 
the Articles which had been — granted the Marquis of 
Ormond, © That they ſhould expect his ſpeedy arrival. | 
AND he had, from time to time, ſent Advertiſe. 
ments of the delays and obſtructions he met with in the 
French Court, ſo that he did almoſt — — of any Aſſiſtance 
from it, yet che Lord Inchiquiz had advanced too far to re. 
tire; and the Lord Lyle, who had been ſufficiently ovoked, 
and contemned by him, was gone into Exg/and with full ma- 
lice, and ſuch information (which was not hard for him to 
be furniſh'd with) as would put Cromwell and the Army into 
ſuch fury, that his Friends in the Parliament, who had hi- 
therto ſuſtain'd his Credit, would be very hardly able to ſup- 
port him longer. So that, as he was to expe& a ſtorm from 
thence, ſo he had a very ſharp War to maintain againſt the 
Iriſh, led and commanded by the Pope's Nuntio; which War 
had been always carried on in Munſter with wonderful ani- 
moſity, and with ſome circumſtances of bloodinefs, eſpecially 
againſt Prieſts, and others of the Roman Clergy, that it was 
very hard to hope that thoſe People would live well together. 
And indeed the Iriſb were near * out of the Province of 
Munſter, though they were powerful enough, and i in 
all the other — TR acer the — — ith 
all poſſible earneſtneſs, writ to the Lord of Or mond, & That, 
though without any other Aſſiſtance, he would tranſport his 
* own Perſon: by whoſe Countenance and Authority he pre. 
ſumed the Ir might be divided, and brought to reaſon; 
and deſir'd him, “In the mean time, to ſend to ſuch of the 
_ < Iri/þ as had dependence upon him, and who, he knew, in 
e their Hearts did not wiſh well to the Nuntio, that they 
« would ſecretly correſpond with Him, and diſpoſe their 
<« Friends and Dependents to concur in what might advance 
«the King's Service; to which they did not know that he was 
_ inclined, but look'd upon him, as the ſame malicious and 
«irreconcilable Enemy to them, as he had always appear'd to 

«be to their Religion, more than to their Perſons. 
From the time that the [rib enter d into that boy, 2 

a 


of the .Af- fooliſh Rebellion, they had very different Affections, 


tions and. Deſigns, which were every day improv'd in the 


thu time, Carrying on the War. That part of them which inhabited 


the Pale, ſo called from a circuit of ground contain'd in it, 
was originally of Exg/i/þ Extraction, ſince the firſt Plantation 
by the Exz4jb many Ages palt. And though they were de 

FR i rn * generated 


& * * 
Sia 9 


ul 


* 


the Rebellion, &c. 


generated into the manners and barbarous Cuſtoms of the Iriſbs 
and were as ſtupidly tranſported with the higheſt Superſtition 
of the Romiſh Religion, yet they had always ſteadily adher'd 
to the Crown, and perform'd the duty of good Subjects during 
all thoſe. Rebellions which the whole Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth was ſeldom without. And of that temper moſt of the 
Province of Lemſter was ; 
Exgliſs of all the Provinces of Ireland, and though there were 
many Noble Men of that Province, who were of the oldeſt 
Iriſb-ExtraQtions, and of thoſe Families which had been Kings 


Munſter was the moſt planted with 
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of Munſter, roy many of them had intermarried with the beſt 


Exgliſb Fam nd ſo were better bred, and/ more civilized 
than the reſt of the old Iriſb, and liv'd regularly in Obedience 
to the Government, and by connivance enjoy'd the exerciſe 
of their Religion, in which they were very zealous, with 
freedom and liberty enough 


Tas. Seat of the old Lib, who retain'd. the Rites, —— 


ſtoms, Manners, and ignorance of their Anceſtors, without 
any kind of reformation in either, was the Province of Ulſer ; 
not the better cultivated by the Neighbourhood of the Scots, 


who were planted upon them in great Numbers, with cir- 


cumſtances of row! Rigour, Here the Rebellion was firſt 
contriv'd, cherith'd, and enter'd upon with that horrid Bar- 
barity, by the O Neis, the Ma es, and the Macmabooms; 
and though it quickly ſpread it ſelf, and was entertain'd in the 
other Provinces ( many Perſons of Honour and Quallity en- 
gaging themſelves by degrees in it for their own ſecurity, as 
23 to preſerve themſelves from the undiſtin- 
pul ng ſeverity of the Lords Juſtices, who denounced the 

ar againſt all Ir; . if not againſt all Roman Ca- 
tholicks; which kind of mixture and confuſion was carefully 
declin d in all the orders and directions ſent to them out ot 
England, but ſo unskilfully purſued by the Juſtices, and Coun- 
cil there, that as they found themſelves without any employ- 
went or truſt, to which they had chearfully offer d their Ser- 
vice, they concluded, that the Exgliſb Iriſh were as much in 
the jealouſy of the State as the other, and ſo reſoly'd to pre- 


vent the danger by as unwarrantable Courſes as the reſt had 


done) yet, I ſay, they were no ſooner enter'd into the War, 


Which was ſo generally embraced, but there appear d a very 


eat difference in the temper and purpoſes of thoſe who pro- 
uted it. They of the more 4 Party, and whoſ. 
man end was to obtain liberty for the exerciſe of their Reli- 
80n, without any thought of declining their ſubjection to 
the King, or of invading his Prerogative, put themielves un- 
the Command of General Preſſos: the other, of the fiercer 


nd more ſavage Party, and who never meant to return to 


their 


| 
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their Obedience of the Crown of Eagland, and look d upon 
all the Eſtates which had ever been in the poſſeſſion of any of 
their Anceſtors, though forfeited by their Treaſon and Re. 
bellion, as juſtly due to them, and raviſſi d from them by the 
Tyranny of the Crown, march'd under the Conduct of Owey 

| The Chata- Roe O Neils; both Generals of the I[rjÞ Nation; the one de- 

pcs EE "*-ſcended of EHI Extraction through many deſcents; the 
ONeile Other purely Ii, and of the Family of Tyrone; both bred 
their chief in the Wars of Flauders, and both Eminent' Commanders 
Generals. there, and of perpetual jealouſy of each other : the one of the 
more frank and open Nature; the other darker, leſs polite, 
and the wiſer Man; but both of them then in the head of 
more numerous Armies apart, than all the King's power could 

bring into the Field againſt either of them. 
_ Fars diſparity in the Temper and Humour of thoſe Peo- 
le, firſt diſpoſed thoſe of the moſt moderate to deſire a Peace 
ortly after the Rebellion was begun, and produced the Cel. 
_ fation that was firſt enter'd into, and the Peace, which did 
not ſoon enough enſue upon it; and which, upon the matter, 
did provide only for the exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Re: 
ligion ; but did that in ſo immoderate and extravagant a man- 
ner, as made it obnoxious to all the Proteſtants of the King's 

Dominions. | 

OWweEN Roe O Nee refuſed to ſubmit to the Conditions 
and Articles of that Peace, though tranſacted and confirm'd 
by their Catholick Council at Kilkenny, which was the Repre- 
ſentative the Iriſb Nation had choſen for the Conduct of all 
the Counſels for Peace and War, and to which they all avow- 
ed, and had hitherto paid an entire Obedience. e Pope's 
Nuntio, who about that time came from Rome, and Tranſ- 
ported himſelf into that Kingdom, applied himſelf to Owen 
0 Neil, and took that Party into his Protection; and ſo 
wrought upon their Clergy, generally, that he broke that 
Peace, and proſecuted thoſe who had made it, with thoſe 
circumſtances which have been before remember'd, and which 
neceſſitated the Lord Lieutenant to quit the Kingdom, and to 
leave the City of Dublin in the hands of the Parliament; and 
Lord Inchiquin having likewiſe refuſed to conſent, and ſubmit 
to that Peace, and continued to make the War ſharply, and 
| ſucceſsfully againſt the Irib in the Province of Munſter; 

The Pope's Whereof he was Preſident. But the Nuntio was no ſooner 

Nenrio c372- inveſted in the ſupreme Command of that Nation both by 

"1. Sea and Land, as over a People ſubject to the * 4 and of 2 

| Dominion belonging to Him, than, being a Man of a fan- 

raſtical Humour, and of an imperious and proud Nature, he 
| behaved himſelf fo inſolently towards all (and having broup#t 


no Aſliſtance to them but the Pope's Bulls, endeavour *f 


9 » 
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new. exactions to enrich himſelf) that even the Men of Lier 
were weary of him; and they who had been the Inſtruments 
of the former Peace, were not wanting to foment thoſe jea- 
jouſies, and diſcontents, which had produced that application 
to the Queen and Prince at St Germains, and the Reſolution 
of ſending the Marquis of Ormond thither again, both which 
have been related before. And the Marquis now having given 
the Lord Muslerry (who bad Married his Siſter, and was the 
moſt powerful: Perſon, and of the greateſt Intereſt in Muz/ter 
of all the Ir) and other of his Friends notice that the Lord 
Inchiquin would ſerve the King, and therefore required them 
to hold ſecret correſpondence with him, and to concur with 
him in what he ſhould defire for the advancement of his Ser- 
vice, they found means to hold ſuch intercourſe with him, 
that, before the Marquis of Ormond arriv'd there, againſt all 
the oppoſition the Nuntio could make, a Ceſſation of Arms 
was concluded between the Confederate Catholicks and the 
Lord Inchiquim; and the Nuntio was driven into Waterford ; 
and, upon the matter, Beſieged there by the Catholick Iriſb; 


being receiv'd by the Lord Iachiquimn with all imaginable 
duty as the King's Lieutenant , the forlorne and contem 
Nuntio found it neceſſary to Tranſport himſelf into Tray, 
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and the Marquis arriving at the fame time at King ſale, and The Marquis 
of Ormond 
arrives at 
Kingſale, 
and the 


leaving the Kingdom of Ireland under an Excommunication, Pope's Nun- 
and Interdict, as an Apoſtate Nation; and all the Province e e, 


of Munſter ( in which there are many excellent Ports.) became 


immediately and entirely under the King's Obedience. All 
which being well known to the Prince, and the Council, it 


was eaſily concluded, That it was the beſt, if not the only 
Place the Fleet could repair to; though the danger in 
Conducting it thither was viſible enough; and therefore they 
were glad that Prince Rupert had made that advance towards 
the Command of it, and well ſatisfied with the warineſs of 
the Anſwer the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave to the At- 

TyeRE was in truth no Body in view to whom the Charge 


ofthe Fleet could be committed but Prince Rupert: for it was 


vell known that the Lord Willowghby, beſides his being with- 
out much Experience of the Sea, was weary of it, and would 
by no means continue there ; and the Seamen were too much 
broke looſe from all kind of Order, to be reduced by a Com- 
wunder of an Ordinary Rank. It was as true, that Prince 
Repert, at that time, was generally very ungraciousin England, 
taving the misfortune not to be much beloy'd by the King's 
ay, and hated by the Parliament. This was an exception 
tet was foreſeen ;- there was no other choice of a place to 
Nich the Fleet muſt be carried, but Munſter ; and the paſ- 
on age 


reland. 
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fage thither could not but be full of danger, in reſpect th 
1 was without queſtion Maſter of the Sea 
though the Iſland of Silly being then under the King's Autho- 
5 rity, and S" John Greenvil being the Governour thereof, made 
that paſſage ſomething the more ſecure) therefore this pur. 
poſe was ro be concealed as the laſt ſecret; there being great 
danger that the Sea: men would rather carry all the Ship 
back = to the Parliament, chan into Ireland; againſt 
which People they had made a War at Sea with circumſtances 
very barbarous; for they had ſeldom given any Quarter, but 
the Iriſb, as well Merchants and Paſſengers, as Mariners, which 
fell into their Hands, as hath been ſaid before, were bound 
back to back and thrown into the Sea; ſo that they could have 
no inclination to go into a Country whoſe People had been 
— ſo cruelly by —_ = 7 bi 
"HERE again ap another objection againſt the Perſon 
of Prince Ropers 220 would never — be ſubject to 
the Command of the Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom : and 
yet it ſeem'd moſt reaſonable that the Ships, whilſt they ſtayd 
there, might be imploy'd towards the reducing of the other 
parts, which were in Rebellion: Beſides that there was cauſe 
. to fear, that the Prince would not live with that Amity to- 
wards the Marquis of Or mond, as was neceſſary for the Pub- 
luck Service. Notwithſtanding all this, when the little Stra- 
Prince 2 tagem of having Prince Rupert deſired to-take the Command 
rake: the Of the Fleet upon him, did not ſucceed, Prince Rupert himſelf 
command of made the Propoſition to the Prince to take the Command of 
the Prince's it upon him, and to carry it whither his Royal Highnels 
Fleet. would be pleaſed to direct. And then, the whole matter be- 
ing debated, neceſſity made that to be Counſellable, againſt 
which very many reaſonable objections might be made. 80 
it was reſolv'd that Prince Rupert ſhould be Admiral of that 
Fleet, and that it ſhould Sail for Ireland. And the Charge, 
and Expedition appear'd to be the more hopeful by the pre- 
ſence of good Officers, who had long Commanded in the 
Royal Navy: Sr Thomas Kettleby , whom the Prince made 
Captain of his own Ship the Antelope; Sr John Mennes, who 
had the Command of the Swallow, a Ship of which he ha 
been Captain many years before; and Colonel Richard Fiel. 
ing, who was made Captain of the Cunffant Reformation; al 
worthy and faithful Men to the King's Service, of long Expt 
perience in the Service at Sca; and well known and lov'd by 
the Sea-men. With theſe Officers, and ſome other Gentle 
men, who were willing to ſpend their time in that Service 
Prince Rypert went to Helvoet Sluce, where the Ships lay, and 
ſeem'd to be receivd by the Fleet with great joy. be $: 


| 
beltirr'd themſelves in their ſeveral places to get the _ 


ready for Sea, and all thoſe: Proviſions which were neceſ. 
fary, in making whereof there had not diligence enough been 


uſed. $343 HAD © * ane | | | 
| W azn'they: took a ſtrict Survey of the Ships, the Car- 
ers were all of opinion, «Phat the Convertine, a Ship of 
the ſecond Rank, that carried ſeventy Guns, was too old 
«and decay d to be now ſet out in a Winter Ve age, and in 
« ſo rough Seas, and that when a great deal of Money ſhould 
© he laid out tu inend her, ſhe would not be ſerviceable or ſafe. 
And it did appear, that when the Officers of the Navy had 
fitted her —.— the — the Summer, they had de- 
clared, . Thüt, when ſhe came in again, ſhe would not be fit 
« for more uſe, but muſt be lay d upon the Stocks. Where- 
the Ship was brought into Hel voet Stuce, upon the next 
Spring Tyde, and exami 1 beſt Durch Carpenters and 
Surveyors; and all being of the: fame mind, information was 
ſent by Prince Rupert to the Prince of the whole, who there- 
upon gave direction for the Sale of the Ordnance, and what- 
ſoever elſe would yield Money: all which was applied to the 
Victualling, and ſetting out the reſt, without which no means 
could [have been found to have done it; fo much ill huſ- 
bandry had been uſed, and ſo much direct cheating in the ma- 
aging all the Money that had been raiſed upon the Prizes. 
PRINCE Rupert remain d all the time at Hylvoet Sluce, 


till all was ready to ſet Sail, and had, with notable Vigour 
and Succeſs, ſuppreſſed two or three Mutinies, in one of 
which he had been compelbd to throw two or three Sea- men 
over-board by the ſtrength of his own Arms. All ſubordi- 
nate Officers were inted, Commiſſioners for the Sale of 
all Prize Goods, and Ships tet ſhould be taken, Treaſurers 
and Pay- maſters for iſſuing and paying and receiving all Mo- 
nies; and an eſtabliſhment for the whole too regular and ſtrict to 


be obſer w d: and though all Perſons imploy d were well known, 


and approv'd by Prince Rupert, and moſt of them nominated 
by himſelf, yet he thought it ſit after to change that Conſti- 
tution, and by degrees brought the whole receipts, and iſſues 
under his own Management, and ſole Government. When 
* was ready, he came to the Hague, to take leave of the 
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and return'd, and about the beginning of December S:r: Sait jor 
be ſet Sail, for Ireland, met with good Prizes in the way, and Ireland 5» 
ariv'd ſafely at n : nor had he been long gone out of December. 


Holland, when the Prince had a ſhrewd Evidence how unſe- 
crea long abode would have been there, by ſome Parliament 
ps coming into that Road, and ſending their Men on Shore, 
| Who at noon day burnt the Convertiue within the very Town 
of Helvoet Sluce, nor did the States make any expoſtulation, 
or do any; juſtice for the Aﬀront offer d to themſelves, and 
heir Government. F | 


In 


The Com- 
mrſhoners 
arrive in 
the Iſte of 
Wight, 


Sept. 15. 
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to ſuch a condition, that there might be 
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wi Ir this . . Alte than. ſong! to beno 
but t reaty the Kin 1 yet be reſtored 
15 oy e — left in the 
Crown, from whence its former Power, and Preropative 
might ſprout our hereafter, and flouriſh. The Commiſiones 
for the Treaty arriv'd in the Ille of Wight upon the fifteenth 
day of September, whillt Cromwell yet remain d in his Northern 
Progreſs, and his Army divided into ſeveral parts for the fi. 
niſhing his Conqueſt; which was the reaſon that all they who 
wiſhed ill to the Treaty, and that it might prove ineffectual, 
had uſed. and interpoſed all the delays: they could, that he 
might return before it begun, as they who-wiſhed it might 
ſucceed well, were as ſollicitous, that it might be concluded 
before that time; which made them the leſs to inſiſt upon 
many particulars both in the Propoſitions, and the Inſtructi- 
ons, which they hoped might be more capable of remedies in 
the Treaty than before it. e 
TREx ſtayed three days in the Iſland before the Treaty be- 
gun, which was time little enough to prepare the Houſe for 
che King's * at Newport, and adjuſting many circum- 
ſtances of the Treaty. In that time they waited feveral times 
on the King, with great ſhew of outward duty and refpe&; 


and though none of them durſt adventure to ſee the King in 


private, they Communicated freely with ſome of thoſe Lords, 
and others, who, with the Parliament's leave, were come to 


attend the King during the time of the Treaty. And ſo they 


found means to advertiſe his Majeſty of many particulars, 
which they thought neceſſary for him to know; which made 
different impreſſions upon him, as the information proceeded 
from Perſons better or worſe affected to him. And many ot 
thoſe who had liberty to attend, were competent Conliderers 


of the truth of what they ſaid: 


THs truth is, there were amongſt the Commiſſioners many 
who had been carried with the violence of the ſtream, and 


would be glad of thoſe conceſſions which the King would 


very chearfully have granted; an Act of Indemnity and Obli- 
vion being what they were principally concern'd in. And 
of all the reſt, who were more paſhonate for the Militia, and 
againſt the Church, there was no Man, except Sr Harry Vene, 
who did not deſire that a Peace might be eſtabliſhed by thi: 
Treaty. For as all the other Lords defir'd, in their own Na- 
tures and Affections, no more than that their Tranſgreſſions 
might never more be called to remembrance; ſo the Lord % 
himſelf (who was as proud of his Quality, and of being di. 
ſtinguiſhed from other Men by his Title, as any Man alive 
well foreſaw what would become of his Peerage, if the Treu] 
proved ineffectual, and the Army ſhould make their art 
e 


— 
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model of the Government they would ſubmit to (as undoubt- 


edly they reſolv d ſhortly to do) and therefore he did all he 


could to work upon the King to yield to what was propoſed 
to him, and, afterwards, upon the Parliament, to be content 
with what his Majeſty had yielded. But the advice they all 
gave, of what inclinations or affections ſoever they were, was 
the ſame, Thar his Majeſty ſhould, forthwith, and without 
_ « delaying it to the expiration of the Term aſſign'd by the 

« Parliament for the Treaty (which was forty days) & yield 
« to the full demands which were made in the Propoſitions: 


Their only Argument was, Thar if he did not, or not do it 


te quickly, the Army would proceed their own way; and had 
enough declared, that they would depoſe the King, change 
« the Government, and ſettle a Republick by their own Rules 
« nd Invention. And this Advertiſement was as well believ'd 
by thoſe of the King's own Party, as by the Commiſſioners 
thernſelves. 5 | | of Pe 
BEFORE the Treaty begun; the Commiſſioners made it 
known to the King“ That they could not admit that any 
« Perſon ſhould be preſent in the Room where the Treaty 
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« ſhould be in Debate: that they were. Commiſſioners ſent 


«from the Parliament to treat with his Majeſty, and with Him 


« alone; and that they might not permit any particular and 
ce private Perſons to oppoſe, or confer with them upon the de- 
c mands of the Parliament. So that albeit the Parliament had 


given leave to the ſeveral Biſhops, and other Divines, and 


to many Lawyers of eminency to wait on his Majeſty, upon 
his deſire, that they might inſtruct and inform him in all diffi- 
cult caſes which. related to Religion or the Law of the Land; 
they were like to be of little uſe to him now they were come, 
if they might not be preſent at the Debate, and offer ſuch 
advice to his Majeſty, as upon emergent occaſions he ſhould 
ſtand in need of, or require from them. At laſt they were 
contented, and his Majeſty was obliged to be contented too; 
| that they might ſtand behind a Curtain, and hear all that was 
laid, and when any ſuch difficulty occurr'd as would require 
conſultation, his Majeſty might retire to his Chamber, and 
call thoſe to him, with whom he would adviſe, - to attend 
him, and might then return again into the Room for the 
Treaty, and declare his own Reſolution. This was the un- 
equal and unreaſonable Preliminary and Condition, to which 


begin. | LY | 

Tat y who had not ſeen the King in a Years time (for it 
was little leſs from the time that he had left Hampton Court) 
tound his Countenance extreamly alter'd. From the time 


that his own Servants had been taken from him, he would 
| P 
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never ſuffer his hair to be cut, nor cared to have any new 
Cloaths ; fo that his aſpect and appearance was very different 
from what it had ufed to be: otherwiſe, his health was good, 
and he was much more chearful in his diſcourſes towards all 
Men than could have been imagined, after ſuch mortification 
of all kinds. He was not at all dejected in his Spirits, but car- 
ried himſelf with the ſame Majeſty he had uſed to do. His 
hair was all gray, which making all others very fad, made it 
thought that he had forrow in his countenance, which appear d 
only by that ſhadow. | | : 

Uron Monday the 18th of September, the Treaty begun, 
and the Commiſſioners preſented their Commiſſion to his Ma- 
jeſty, to treat with him Perſonally, upon the Propoſitions 
preſented formerly at Hanpton Court, concerning the King- 
dom of England and Ireland only, and upon ſuch Propoſitions 
as ſhould be offer'd either by his Majeſty, or the two Houſes 
of Parliament, according to their Inſtructions, G. Though 
the King knew very well, that Crowell had ſo totally ſubdued 
Scotland, that he had not left any Man there in the leaſt Ay- 
thority or Power, who did fo much as pretend to wiſh well 
to him, and that, in truth, Cromwel! had as much the Com- 
mand there as Argyle himſelf had, who was but his Creature, 
yet either to recover their broken Spirits, or to manifeſt his 
own Royal Compaſſion for them, he told the Commiſſioners, 
© That, when the Propoſitions had been deliver'd to him at 
« Hampton Court, the Scotyh Intereſt was ſo involved in them, 
cc that it could be hardly ſeparable from that of England: 
<« that it concern'd him, as King of both Kingdoms, to be 
cc juſt and equal between both; and that though they had no 
c Authority to treat for any thing but what related to Exg- 
and, yet He, who was to provide for the publick Peace 
cc which could hardly be provided for, except the Scots were 
« comprehended in this Treaty) did deſire, that they would 
cc {end to the two Houſes of Parliament, to give a Pals for one 
cc of his Servants to go into Scotland, to invite the Council 
cc there to ſend ſome Body authoriſed by that Kingdom, who 
cc might treat with the Commiſſioners of Parliament: and to 
that purpoſe his Majeſty deliver'd them a Paper in writing to 
be ſent by them to the Parliament, telling them at the ſame 
time, “That it was never his deſire or meaning, that they 
« ſhould meddle in the Government of England, but only 


could treat concerning the Peace, to the end that that 


ce might be durable. But the Commiſſioners alledged, “ That 


c it was not in Their power to receive and tranſmit that, or 


« any other Paper, to the Parliament, that referr'd to that 


Kingdom; and they beſought him to give them leave, 28 


ce an evidence of their Duty, to inform him what ill conſe- 


0 the Rebellion, &c. 
te quence the tranſmiſſion of that Paper at that time might be 
« to the Treaty it ſelf. Whereupon he declin d ſending it by 
a Meſſenger of his own for the preſent (which he intended to 
have done) being unwilling to give any occaſion of diſpute 
or jealouſy ſo early, and believing that after he ſhould have 
gotten a good underſtanding with the two Houſes, in what 
was of immediate concernment to England, he ſhould more 
effectually tranſmit that, or any other Paper, for the more 
eaſy compoſing the affairs of Scotland. 2 

Tr EN they preſented their firſt propoſition to his Maje- 
ſty; * That he would revoke all Declarations, and Commiſ- 
« ſions granted heretofore by him againſt the Parliament. 
Whereupon his Majeſty defired, < That he might (ſee all the 
&« Propolitions, they had to make to him, together; that he 
ce might the better conſider what ſatisfaction he could give 
(t them upon the whole: which they would not yield to with- 
out much importunity , and at laſt deliver'd them with re- 
luctancy, as a thing they were not ſure they ought to do. And 
though their Commiſſion referr'd to Inſtructions, and his Ma- 
jeſty defired that he might have a view of thoſe, they per- 
emptorily refuſed to let him have a ſight of them; and only 
told him, That they were directed by their Inſtructions, firtt 
«to treat.upon the Propoſition they had already preſented to 
«him , concerning the revocation of the Declarations c. 
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The firſt 

Propoſition 
for revoking 
all bu —2 
jeſty's De- 
clarations, 


Cc. 


and in the next place, of the Church, then of the Militia, 


and fourthly of Ireland, and afterwards of the reſt of the 


« Propoſitions in order; and they declared likewiſe that, 


by their Inſtructions, they were not to enter upon any new 


« Propoſitions, before they ſhould have receiv'd his Majeſty's 


«final Anſwer to what was firſt propoſed. 


HEREUPON the King demanded of them, Whether 


they had power and authority to recede from any particular 
contained in their Propoſitions, or to conſent to any altera- 
*tions, if his Majeſty ſhould give them good reaſon fo to do? 
To which they Anſwer'd very Magiſterially, That they were 
© ready to Debate, to ſhew how reaſonable their deſires were, 
*and that there could be no reaſon why they ſhould alter or 
Erecede from them; but if his Majeſty did fatisfy them, they 
© ſhould do therein as they were warranted by their Inſtructi- 
ons. Theſe limitations and reſtrictions in a matter of that im- 
portance, which contain'd a new frame of Government, and 
an alteration of all Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions, al- 


moſt damped and ſtifled all the hope his Majeſty had enter- 


tain d of good from this Treaty. However, he reſolv'd to 
ry if conſenting to the ſubſtantial part of any Propoſition would 


five them ſatisfaction ; and ſo, without taking notice of the 
reamble of that Propoſition, which they had deliver'd to him, 


1 he 
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he declared in writing, which he deliver'd to them, & That he 
was willing to grant the Body of their Propoſition, that was 
c to recall all Declarations, ec. But they immediately returnꝰd 
another Paper to him, in which they ſaid, “ His Majeſty had 
<left unanſwer' d the moſt eſſential part of their , 
< repeating the words in the Preamble, which recited, That 
cc the two Houſes of Parliament had been neceſlirated to enter 
© into a War in their juſt and lawful defence; and that the 
« Kingdom of Exgland had enter'd into a ſolemn League and 
* Covenant'to proſecute the ſame; and fo juſtifying all that 
had been done, c. To all which they very vehemently 
preſſed His Majeſty's approbation and conſent, as the moſt 
ec neceſſary foundation of a laſting Peace, and the indiſpen- 


c <{able expectation of the two Houſes and of the whole King. 


« dom; and that the- two Houſes, and the Kingdom, could 
not decline this particular demand, without which they 


cc could not believe themſelves to be in any ſecurity ; ſince, 


< by the Letter of the Law, they who had adhered to the Par- 


* liament, might ſeem guilty of raiſing War againſt the 


< King, and ſo to be guilty of High Treaſon by the Statute 
c of the z5th year of King Edward the third: whereas by the 
<« Conſtruction and Equity thereof they were juſtified ; and 
ce therefore that the conſenting to this Preamble was ſo eſſen- 
<< tial, that without it the Parliament would be thought guil- 
ty ; which they hoped his Majeſty did not deſire it ſhould. 
And that this might make the deeper impreſſion upon him, 
the Lord Say, in the Debate of it, twice repeated with more 
paſſion than was natural to his Conſtitution, “ That he did 
c tremble to think how ſad the conſequence would be, if what 


c they now preſſed ſhould be denied. And others faid, “ That 


«jt was no more than his Majeſty had heretofore granted in 
e the Act of Indemnity that he had paſſed in Scotland; and if 
cc he ſhould now refuſe to do it in England, there would be a 
c ſpeedy end put to the Treaty, without entring upon any 
of the other Propoſitions. The King was ſo much per- 
plexed, and offended with this haughty way of reaſoning, that 
he told thoſe with whom he conſulted, and writ the ſame to 
the Prince his Son, . That the long reſtraint he had endured 


oe in the Caſtle of Carisbroote, was not a greater evidence of 


ce the Captivity of his Perſon, nor was he more ſenſible of it, 
© than this was of the Captivity of his Mind, by his being 
« forced to decline thoſe Anſwers and Arguments which 


cc were proper to the ſupport of his Cauſe, and which muſt 


cc have brought hluſhes over the Faces of the Commiſſioners, 
© and to frame others more ſeaſonable and fit to be offer'd to 
« Men in that condition from him who was to receive, and 
ce not give conditions. 1 

| | HowEveER, 
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How#evEex, this Propoſition was of ſo horrid and mon-'Difpure con- 
ſtrous a Nature, ſo contrary to the known truth, and fo. de- cerning the | 


ſtructive to Juſtice and Government, that it ſeem'd to natura- 


lize Rebellion, and to make ir current in the Kingdom to all 
Poſteriry, that his Majeſty could not forbear to tell them, 


That no Act of Parliament could make that to be true which 
© was notoriouſly known to be falſe; that this Treaty muſt 
«be the foundation of the future Peace and Security, and 
« what was herein provided for both could never be called in 
_ «queſtion ; that he was moſt willing, that it ſhould be made 
ce very penal to every Man to reproach another for any thing 
che had done during the late Troubles, upon what Provoca- 
«tion ſoever. He put them in mind, “ That it was well known 
«to ſome of them, that the Act of Indemnity in Scotland was 
« paſſed when his Majeſty was not there, nor any Commiſ- 
© {toner appointed by him; that it was prepared, and drawn 
by his Atturney General of that Kingdom, who was then 


Preamble of \ 
it. 


«of the Party that was againſt his Majeſty; and therefore it 


«was no wonder that he call'd thoſe of his own fide, Loyal 
Subjects, and good Chriſtians, in the Preamble of that Act; 
„which was never ſeen by his Majelty, though it was con- 
«<ftrm'd indeed, with the other Acts whic 
© diſorderly time, by his Majeſty upon the concluſion of the 
Peace, and their return ta their Obedience; and that, when 
<that ſhould be the caſe here, he would give them all the 
< appellations they ſhould deſire, and as unqueſtionable ſecu- 
*rity as they could wiſh. To all which they made no other 
reply, and that unanimouſly, But that they could not be- 
© lieve themſelves ſecure, if that Preamble was not entirely 
«conſented to. | | | 
T n1s refractory obſtinate adherence of the Commiſſioners 


h had paſled in that 


to their own Will, without any ſhadow of reaſon, prevailed 


nothing upon the King ; inſomuch as he was inclined to run 
the hazard of the preſent diſſolution of the Treaty, and to 


undergo all the inconveniencies and miſchiefs which probably 


might attend it, rather than to ſacrifice his Honour, and the 


Juſtice of his Cauſe, to their inſolent demand, until he had 


enter d into a ſerious deliberation with thoſe Perſons who 


were about him, of whoſe affections to him he had all aſ- 


ſurance, and of the great abilities, and underſtanding of moſt 


of them he had a very juſt eſteem. They all repreſented to 


him, from the Conference they had with ſuch of the Com- 


wiſſioners, who, they were confident, ſpoke to them as they 
thought and believ'd, © That if there were no expedient found 


cout to give more ſatisfaction upon this firſt Propoſition , 
_ ©than his Majeſty had yet offerd, aſſoon as the Commiſ- 
* fioners ſhould. give account of it to the two Houſes, they 
TI ye no Þ 3 | « would 
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cc would be preſently recalPd ; and the Treaty be at an end: 
cc And then it would be univerſally declar'd and believ'd, how 
cc untrue ſoever the aſſertion was, that the King refuſed to ſe- 
cc cure the Parliament, and all who had adher'd to them, from 
« a Profecution by Law ; upon which they thought it to no 
<« purpoſe to proceed farther in the Treaty: whereas if his 
« Majeſty had condeſcended to them in that particular, which 


c concern'd the Lives and Fortunes of their whole Party in 


<« the Kingdom, they would have given him ſuch ſatisfaction 
ce in all other particulars, as a full and happy Peace muſt have 
ce enſued. fe 4 
THEN the Lawyers inform'd him, “ That his giving way 
© to a recital in a new Law, which was not a Declaratory 
«Law of what the Law was formerly in being, concerning 
<« the buſineſs in queſtion, and only in a Preamble to a Law 
ce for recalling Declarations, &c. did not make their Actions 
c lawful, if they were not ſo before; nor did it take awa 
«from thoſe who had adher'd to him, any defence or benefit 
© the former Laws had given to them; nor would his Party 
* be in a worſe condition than they had always been : for his 
« Majeſty had always offer'd in all his Declarations, that they 
ho follow'd him, and who were by them called Delin- + 


__ <quents, ſhould, at all times, ſubmit to a Trial by the Laws 


of the Land, and if they ſhould be found guilty of any 
“Crime, they ſhould not be protected by him. And it was 


F evident, by their not proſecuting any one, ſince they were 


<« fallen into their hands, in any legal way, that they do not 
think their Tranſgreſſions can be puniſh'd by Law. | 

Oro theſe reaſons, and the joynt advice and importu- 
nity of all about him, as well the Divines as the Lawyers, 
the King firſt deliver'd a Paper in writing to the Commil- 
ſioners, in which he declar'd, «That nothing that ſhould be put 
ein writing concerning any Propoſition, or part of any Pto- 


e poſition ſhould be binding, prejudicial, or made uſe of, if 


The King. 
confeilts 
20 it. 


The ſecond 


Propoſit ion 


concerui 2 


| Keligronund 


dhe Church, 


« the Treaty ſhould break off without effect: and the Com- 
miſſioners preſented another Paper in writing, in which they 
fully conſented to that Declaration in the very terms of the 
ſaid Declaration. Thereupon the King conſented to pals the 
firſt Propoſition, with the. Preamble to it, albeit, he ſaid, 
That he well foreſaw the aſperſions it would expoſe him to; 
© yet he hoped his good Subjects would confeſs that it was 
but a part of the price he had paid for their benefit, and the 
Peace of his Dominions. 
Tux firſt Propoſition being thus conſented to as they could 
wiſh, they deliver'd their ſecond concerning Religion and 
the Church; which comprehended, “The utter aboliſhing 
« Epiſcopacy, and all juriſdiction exerciſed by Arch hops, 
| | : | 1 OPS, 
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« Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, and alienating their Lands, 


us 


ce which ſhould be ſold to the uſe and benefit of the Common 


wealth; the Covenant; which was preſented to his Ma- 
« jeſty to take himſelf, and to impoſe upon all others: The 
“ Common- Prayer, and Publick Liturgy of the Church to be 


cc aboliſh'd, and taken away; and that the Reformation of 


« Religion, according to the Covenant, in ſuch manner as 
« both Houſes had, or ſhould agree, after conſultation with 
“ Divines, ſhould be ſettled by Act of Parliament: which, the 
King told them, . Exceeded the Implicit Faith of the Church 
«oof Rome; Which rather obliges her Proſelytes to what ſhe 
« Does hold 


ce the Articles of Chriſtian Religion (a Body whercof they 


preſented ) © rhe ſuppreſſing Innovations in Churches; for the 


better advancement of Preaching, the obſervation of the 


«Lord's day, a Bill againſt Pluralities and Non-relidence; 


„ than to what the Shall. It required“ The 
ce eſtabliſhing the Presbyterian Government, the Directory, 


« ſeverai Acts againſt Papiſts; and the taking and impoling 


© the Covenant. | | 5 

TRAISs pregnant Propoſition, containing ſo many monſtrous 
particulars, ſufficiently warn'd his Majeſty, how impoſſible it 
would be to give them ſatisfaction in all; and therefore hav- 
une, by conſenting to the entire firſt Propoſition, put it out 
of their power to break off the Treaty, and to tell the People, 
That the King, at the entrance into it, had denied to give 
them any ſecurity for their Lives and Fortunes, he thought 


it now fit to offer to the Commiſſioners a Propoſition. of his Ihe Ning 
own, that both the Parliament, and the People, might clearly — 2 by 
diſcern how much of his own Right and Dignity he would hi n; 
Sacrifice for their Peace; and which, he thought, might pre- which the 


vent the deſigns of thoſe who might endeavour, upon one on- 


ers refuſe to | 


lingle Propoſition, or part of a Propoſition, to break the |; 7"... 


Treaty, _-- 
His own Propoſitions contained, in very few words, but 
three particulars: I. „That he might enjoy his Liberty: 


„ Houſes. 


«[I. That his Revenue might be reſtored to him: III. That 


L an Act of Oblivion might paſs : Which, he very well knew, 
would be moſt grateful to thoſe who ſeem'd to value it leaſt, 
as it would exempt his own Friends from any illegal, and 

unjuſt vexations. 

Tae Commiſſioners abſolutely refuſed-to ſend it to the 
Houſes, though they had no Authority to Anſwer it them- 
ſelves, They ſaid, «Ir rather contain'd an Anſwer to all their 
< Propoſitions, than was a fingle Propoſition of his own; and 
that the ſole end of making it, was to cajole the People; 
which, the King told them, Better became Him to do than 


«any Body elſe. But when 3 refuſed to tranf- 
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abs, mit it to the Houſes, the King ſent an Expreſs of his own to 


Meſſengers deliver it; which being done, after ſome days deliberation, 
of his own ; the Houſes return no other Anſwer to the King, © Than that 
bur iris (his Propolition was not ſatisfactory. In the mean time the 
9 1 a Commiſſioners preſs' d for his Anſwer to the firſt part of their 
Velten. Propolition, for the aboliſhing of Biſhops. It would be very 
tedious and unneceſſary to ſet down at large the Diſpute, and 
Arguments which were uſed on both ſides upon this Subject. 
The Commiſſioners, who would not ſuffer any of the King's 
Servants to be ſo much as preſent when any thing of the 
Treaty was agitated, thought fit now to let looſe their own 
Clergy upon the King; who was much better verſed in the 
Argument than they were. X | 
Their Mini- THAT which they-urged moſt, was the common Allega- 
fers diſpute tions * That Biſhop and Presbyter in the Scripture Language 
with the Fe ſignified one and the ſame thing: That, if the Apoſtles ex- 
whey fr gc erciſed a larger Juriſdiction, it had been granted to them as 
ce Apoſtles, and concern'd not their Succeſſors, to whom no 
ce ſuch Authority had been granted, nor any Superiority over 
cc other Presbyters, who were of the ſame Function with them. 
Then they inveigh'd vehemently againſt © Lords Biſhops; 
ce their Pride, and Luſtre; and they all behaved themſelves 
with that rudeneſs, as if they meant to be no longer ſubject 
to a King, no more than to a Biſhop. And two of them very 
plainly and fiercely told the King, © That if he did not conſent 
«to the utter aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, he would be damn'd; 
| | with which his Majeſty was not mov'd. The Men, Jenkins, 
=_ and Spurſtow, liv'd after the return of King Charles the Second, 
and, according to the modeſty of that race of People, came to 
kiſs his Majeſty's hand, and continued the ſame Zeal in all 
Seditious Attempts. 1 ; 
TE King preſs'd them with thoſe Texts of Scripture 
which have been conſtantly urged by thoſe who maintain the 
Jus Divinum of Biſhops, the Authority of the Fathers, and 
the Government of all Chriſtian Churches for fifteen hundred 
years, and particularly of the Church of Exgland, before and 
ſince the Reformation, by conſtant and uniform 2 and 
uſage; which could not but be by themſelves acknowledged 
to have been by Biſhops. The Commiſſioners reliev'd their 
ill manner'd Clergy, and urged, That whatſoever was not of 
«Divine Inſtitution might very lawfully be alter'd; for if it 
c had its Original from Men, it might by Men be changed, or 
«reverſed: That Epiſcopacy as it was eſtabli{h*d in the Church 
« by the Laws of Eng/and, was not that Epiſcopacy that was 
« mention'd or preſcribed in Scripture; and therefore the 
« Laws, which ſupported it, might be juſtly taken away; 
<* which, they ſaid, was the reaſon that had — 
Men 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 


« Men who were not Enemies to e to take the Co- 


« venant; which obliged them to t 


e the preſent Hierarchy 
« away. 1 e 


I a word they urged, „The practice of other Reformd 


“Churches, and that his Majelty inſiſting upon the preſerva- 
cc tion of Epiſcopacy, as eſſentially — was to reproach 
« and condemn Them. To which he Anſwer' d, © That both 
« Calvin and Bexa, and moſt Learned Men of the Reform'd 
„ Churches, had approv'd, and commended the Epiſcopal Go- 


« yernment in England; and many of them had bewailed 


. themſelves, that they were not permitted to retain that Go- 
& vernment. | 


BESIDEs all their Arguments in publick, which his Ma- 


jeſty with wonderful acuteneſs fully Anſwer'd, and deliver'd his 


Anſwers in writing to them (which none of them ever after 


undertook to reply unto) they found means in private to ad- 


vertiſe the King, that is, ſuch of them who were known to 
wiſh well to him, “ That they were of his Majeſty's judgment 
ce with reference to the Government, which they hoped might 
cc yet be preſerv'd, but not by the method his Majeſty pur- 


ce ſued-: that all the reaſonable hope of preſerving the Crown, 


« was in dividing the Parliament from the Army; which 
© could be only done by his giving ſatisfaction in what was 


« demanded with reference to the Church; which would 


cc unite the Parliament in it ſelf, ſome few Perſons excepted, 
ce and the City to the Parliament; where the Presbyterians 
« were moſt powerful; and this being done, the Parliament 
cc would immediately have power to reform their Army; and 
c to disband thoſe who would not be reform'd: That then 
ce the King would be remov'd to London, to perfect that by 
c his own preſence in Parliament, which ſhould be prepared 
« by this Treaty; and then the wording thoſe Bills, and the 


« formality of paſſing them, would give opportunity for ma- 


© ny alterations; which being now attempted, would de- 
ce ſtroy all, and reconcile the Parliament to the Army; which 
« would deſtroy the King: But then, what the King urged as 
& matter of Conſcience in himſelf would find reſpect, reve- 

© rence, and concurrence. No doubt they who did make 
theſe Inſinuations, did in truth beliegye themſelves; and did 
think, as well as wiſh, that the ſequel would be ſuch as they 
foretold. But that which had more Authority with the King, 
and which no body about him could put him in mind of, be- 
cauſe none of them had been privy to it, was the remem- 
brance of what he had promiſed concerning the Church to 
the Scots, in the Engagement at the Iſle of Fight; which he 
could not but conculde was well known to many of the Preſ- 
byterians in Exgland: and he thought that whatever he had 


promiſed 
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promiſed to, do then, upon the bare hope and probability of 
railing an Army, he might reafonably now offer when that 
Army was deſtroy'd, and no hope left of railing another. 
And thereupon he did, with much reluctancy, offer the ſame 
he had then promiſed to do; which was, © To ſuſpend Epiſ- 
ce copacy for three years, and then upon conſultation with Di- 
c vines, amongſt which he would nominate twenty to be pre- 
<« ſent, and to conſult with them, ſuch a Government of the 
Church as ſhould be agreed upon might be eſtabli{h'd : That 
ce he would not force any Man to take the Covenant, and 
& would have the Privilege of his own Chappel to uſe the 
« Common-Prayer, and obſerve the fame Worſhip he had 
ce uſed to do; and that all Perſons, who deſired it, might have 
c liberty to take the Covenant, and to uſe the Directory; in 
tine, he conſented to all that he had offer'd in that Engage- 
ment with reference to the Government of the Church; 
and likewiſe, « That Money ſhould be raiſed upon the ſale of 
the Church Lands, and only the old Rent ſhould be referv'd 


cc to the juſt owners and their Succeſſors. Theſe, with ſome 


other conceſſions of leſs importance, which related to other 
Branches of the ſame Propolition, magna inter ſuſpiria, he de- 
liver'd to the Commiſſioners as his final Anſwer ; which the 
Major part of them, did then believe would have preſerv'd 
his Majeſty from farther importunity and vexation in that 
particular. | 

TAE next Propoſition was concerning the Militia; which 
was their Darling; and diſtinguiſh'd the Scots from the Eng- 
lib Presbyterians; the former never deſiring to invade that 
unqueſtionable Prerogative of the Crown; the latter being in 
truth as fond of it (and as refractory without it) as of Pref- 
bytery it ſelf; and in that particular concurr'd even with 
Cromwell, and made little doubt of ſubduing him by it in a 
{hort time. In this demand they exerciſed their uſual modeſty, 


and to abridge the ſubſtance of it in few words, they requird 


« a power to keep up the preſent Army, and to raiſe what 
ce other Armies they pleaſed for the future; which gave them 
« Authority over the Perſons of all Subjects, of what degree 


C or quality ſoever. Secondly, a power to raiſe Money for 
e the uſe and maintenance of thoſe Forces, in ſuch a manner, 
«and by ſuch ways and means, as they ſhould think fit. And 


hereby they had had the diſpoſal of the Eſtates and Fortunes 


of all Men without reſtraint, or limitation. Thirdly, “ All 


« Forces by Land and Sea to be managed, and diſpoſed as 
« They ſhould think fit, and not otherwiſe. All this modeſt 
Power and Authority “ Muſt be granted to the Lords and 


« Commons for twenty years. And, as if this had not been 
enough, they required farther, “ That in all Caſes, when the 


c Lords 
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«Lords and Commons ſhall declare the Safety of the King- „ 
cc dom to be concern d, unleſs the ning Give his Royal Aﬀ/ent . | 
«to ſuch a Bill as ſhall be tender'd to him for raiſing Money, 5 
ct the Bill ſhall have the force of an Act of Parliament, as if he 
cc had given his Royal Aſſent. + 
THERE-were other particulars included, of power to the 
City of London over the Militia, and for the Tower of Lox- 
don, of no importance to the King, if he once diſpoſed, and 
granted the other as was required, nor need he take care to 
whom the reſt belonged. Here the King was to conſider 
whether he would wholely grant it, or wholely deny it, or 
whether he might reaſonably hope ſo to limit it, that They 
might have Authority enough to pleaſe them, and He reſerve 
ſome to himſelf for his own ſecurity. The King had thought 
with himſelf, upon revolving all Expedients, which he had too 
long warning to ruminate upon, to propoſe “ That the Inha- 
ee bitants of every County ſhould be the ſtanding Militia of 
« the Kingdom to be drawn out of the Counties upon any 
« occaſions which ſhould occur; which would prevent all ex- 
ceſſive Taxes and Impoſitions, when they were to be paid by 
themſelves. But he quickly diſcern'd that ſuch a Propoſition 
would be preſently called a Conſpiracy againſt the Army, and 
ſo put an end to all other Expedients. Then he thought of 
limiting the extravagant Power in ſuch a manner, that it might 
not appear ſo monſtrous to all intents and purpoſes whatſo- | 
ever; and therefore propoſed, «That none ſhould be com- The King's 
« pell'd to ſerve in the War againſt their Wills, but in caſe of A»/wer. 
an Invaſion by Forreign Enemies: That the Power concern- 
ce ing the Land Forces ſhould be exerciſed to no other pur- 
“ poles, than for the ſuppreſling of Forces which might at any 
ce time be raiſed without the Authority and Conſent of the 
„Lords and Commons, and for the keeping up, and main- 
taining the Forts and Garriſons, and the preſent Army, ſo 
long as it ſhould be thought fit by both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment: That what Monies ſhould at any time be thought 
« neceſlary to be raiſed, ſhould be raiſed by general and equal 
« Taxes, and Impoſitions; and laſtly, that all Patents and 
* Commiſſions to the purpoſes aforeſaid might be made in the 
King's Name, by Warrant ſignified by the Lords and Com- 
* mons, or ſuch other"fignitication as they ſhould direct, and 
« authoriſe. 92 | | | 5 
THESE Limitations were ſent to the Parliament, who, ac- Ii Voted by 
cording to the method they had aſſumed, ſoon Voted “ That % Parliz- 
«the Meſſage was unſatisfactory. Hereupon, that he might N 
at leaſt leave ſome Monument and Record of his care and = 
tenderneſs of his People (for after his extorted Conceſſions to 
the ſo great Prejudice of the Church, he never conſider d Crs 
= bs might 
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A might be dangerous to his own Perſon) he deliverd his con- 

| ſent to the Propoſition it ſelf to the Commiſſioners, with a Pre- 

Tie King amble to this purpoſe ; “ That whereas their Propoſition con- 

conſents to © Cerning the Militia, requir'd a far larger power over the Per- 

oO „ © ſons and Eſtates of his Subjects, than had been ever hitherto 

C warranted by the Laws and Statutes of the Kingdom, yet in 

<« regard the preſent diſtractions might require more, and truſt- 

<« ing in his two Houſes of Parliament, that they would make 

no farther uſe of the power therein mention'd, after the 

S preſent diftempers ſhould be- ſettled, than ſhould be agree- 

& able to the legal Exerciſe thereof in times paſt, and for the 

ce purpoſes particularly mention'd in their Propolition, and to 

<« give ſatisfaction to his two Houſes of Parliament that he 

< intends a full ſecurity to them, and to expreſs his real de- 

ce ſires to ſettle the Peace of the Kingdom, his Majeſty doth 

© conſent to the Propoſition concerning the Militia as it was 

ce deſired. This the Commiſſioners did by no means like 

nor would acquieſce in, and alledged, T hat as the Concef: 

< fion muſt be the Subject of an Act of Parliament, fo this 

© Preamble muſt be a part of it, and would adminiſter occa- 

< {ion of difference and diſpute upon the interpretation of it; 

* which being ſo clearly foreſeen, ought not to be admitte 

«in any Act of Parliament, much leſs in ſuch a one as is to 

© be the principal Foundation of a laſting Peace of the King- 

«© dom. After much vexation of this kind, and importunity 
At laſt con- of Friends, as well as of Enemies, and being almoſt as wea 
ſents ro i: of denying as of granting, he ſuffer d the Preamble to be le 

en 7 gg out, and his conſent to be deliver'd without it. 

I x may be well wonder'd at, that, after having ſo far com- 

plied with theſe three Propoſitions, there ſhould be any pauſe 

or heſitation in the debate of the reſt. For in that concern- 

ing the Church, and the other concerning the Militia, both 

the Church and the Militia of Ireland follow'd the Fate of 

England, and were in effect comprehended in the ſame Propo- 

fitions : ſo that there remain'd nothing more with reference 

The fowth to that Kingdom, “ But declaring the Peace. that was made 

1 a <« there with the Trib, to be void; which they preſſed with 

Treland, © the ſame paſſion, as if they had obtain'd nothing; although - 

his Majeſty referr'd the carrying on Pe War to them, and 

told them, © That he knew nothing of the Peace, which had 

c been made during his Impriſonment, when he could re- 

cc ceive no Advertiſement of what was doing, or done; and 

cc therefore he was content that it ſhould be broken, and the 

c War be carried on in ſuch a manner as ſhould pleaſe Them; 

which was all one to their ends and purpoſes, as what they 

deſired. But this did by no means pleaſe them. If the Peace 

were not declared to be actually void, they could not fo _—_ 
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take that vengeance. of the Marquis of Or mond as they re- 
ſolyd to do. Yet after all theſe general conceſſions, which ſo 
much concern'd Himſelf, and the Publick, and when the ne- 
 celliry that had obliged. him to that unwilling complyance, 
might well have excuſed him for ſatisfying them in all the reſt 
of their demands, when they preſſed his conſent to what only 25 
concern d private and particular Perſons, as the revoking all 
Honours and Grants of Offices which he had conferr'd upon 
thoſe who had ſerw'd him faithfully, and to except many of 
them from Pardon, and leave them to the unmerciful cenſure 
of the two Houſes, both for their Lives and Fortunes; to 
ſubmit others to pay, for their Delinquency in obeying and 
ſerying him, a full moiety of all they were worth ; to deprive 
others of their practice in their ſeveral Profeſſions, and Fun- 
ions (which expoſed all the Lawyers and. Divines, who had | 
been faithful to him, to utter ruin) it cannot be expreſs'd with Some other 
what grief, and trouble of mind he receiv'd thoſe importu- particulars 
nities ; and without doubt, he would at that time with much / » yz ol 
more willingneſs have died, than ſubmitted to it; but the Ar- "_ 
ment Thar he had done ſo much, was now preſs'd upon 2 
im (by his Friends, and thoſe who were to receive as much 
prejudice as any by his doing it) © That he ſhould do more; 
« and ſince he had condeſcended to many things which gave 
« himſelf no ſatisfaction, he would give ſo full ſatisfaction to 
«the Parliament, that He might receive that benefit, and the 
Kingdom that Peace and Security he deſired. 5 
MAN v Advertiſements came from his Friends in London, 
and from other places, That it was high time that the Treat 
«were at an end, and that the Parliament had all his Majeſty's 
« Anſwers before them, to determine what they would do 
“upon them, before the Army drew nearer London, which, 
© infallibly, it would ſhortly do, aſſoon as thoſe in the North 
«had finiſh'd their work. It was now near the end of October, 
and the appointed time for the concluſion of the Treaty was 
the fourth of November; and ſo after all importunities, as well 
of thoſe who were to ſuffer, as thoſe who were to triumph 
in their ſufferings, his Majeſty's conſent was procured to moſt Bt conſent: 
that was demanded in the reſt of the Propoſitions; the King, ar !-f. 
and all Men, conceiving the Treaty to be at an end. 4 
Tu BE King had, afout the middle of October, again deli- 
ver'd his own Propoſition for his Liberty, his Revenue, and | 
an Act of Oblivion, to the Commiſſioners ; which they re- ,,,.,,,,.- 
ceiv'd. And though, at the beginning of the. Treaty, they joners now 
had refuſed to tranſmit it the Houſes, yet now, after ſo ſe» the 
many conceſſions, they thought fit to ſend it; and did ſo aſ- BOY —_ 
ſoon as they receiv d it. But no anſwer was retum'd. Here- , 


| | " + to the Par- 
upon, when the Treaty was within two days of expiring, bis liament. 


Majeſty 


— 
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Majeſty demanded of them, « Whether they, had receiv'd any 
ce Inſtructions to treat upon, or to give an Anſwer to his own 
cc Propoſition, which he had deliver'd to them ſo long fince? 
ce or whether they had receiv'd any Order to prolong the 
ce Treaty? To which they Anſwer'd, < They had not as to 
ce either. And when he asked them the ſame Queſtion, the 
very laſt hour of the limired time, they made the fame An- 
ſwer. So that the whole forty days aſlign'd for the Treaty 
were expired, before they vouchſafed to return any Anſwer 
tothe ſingle Propoſition the 185 had made to them. How- 
ever they told him, They had receiv'd new Command to 

| make freſh inſtance to his Majeſty, that he would forthwith 

They require ce publiſſi a Declaration againſt the Marquis of Ormond ; who 


3 cc had very ney declared, that he had Authority to make a 
King againſt © Peace with the Tri Rebels; and was then treating with 


rhe Marquis cc them to that purpoſe. To which his Majeſty Anſwer'd , 
of Ormond. cc that it was not reaſonable to preſshim to publith any Decla- 
4" 1 ce ration againſt the Marquis; ſince that if the Treaty ſhould 
0 cc end bappily, the deſires of the two Houſes were ſatisfied by 
cc the Conceſſions he had already made; and ſo adhered to 
his firſt Anſwer. And conceiving the Treaty to be cloſed, 
he deſired the Commiſſioners, “ That ſince He had departed 
: < from ſo much of his own Right to give his two Houſes ſa- 
4 tisfaction, They would be a means that he might be preſſed 
< no farther ; ſince the few things he had not ſatisfied them 
< in, had ſo near relation to his Conſcience, that, with the 
<« Peace of that, he could not yield farther ; and deſir'd them 
- < to uſe the ſame eloquence, and abilities, by which they had 
<prevail'd with Him, in repreſenting to the two Houſes the 
ce ſad condition of the Kingdom, if it were not preſery'd by 
c this Treaty. And ſo concluded with many gracious ex- 
preſſions for their Perſonal civilities, and other kind expreſ- 
tions; which made impreſſion upon all of them who had any 
Bowels. | | 
Al this being paſt, and the King believing and expect- 
ing that the Commiſſioners would take their leave of him the 
next Morning, they came the ſame Night to inform him, 
| c That they had then receiv'd new Orders and Inſtructions for 
The Parlia- © the continuing and enlarging the Treaty for fourteen days 
ment en- <Q longer; for which his Majeſty was nothing glad; nor did 
_— the they in the Houſes who wiſhed well to him, defire that Pro- 
day: longer, longation For it was eafily diſcern'd, that it was moved and 
| proſecuted only by them who did not intend that the Treaty 
it ſelf ſhould have any good effect; which they were not 
yer ready and prepared enough to prevent, the Army not. 
having yet finiſhed what they were to do in all places; and 
was conſented to unskilfully, by thoſe who thought the con- 
tinuance 
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tinuance of the Treaty was the beſt ſign that both ſides de- 

fired Peace: and it quickly appear'd; by the new inſtances 5 
they made, that delay was their only buſineſs. The Commiſ- The con- \ 
ſioners, with new importunity, and bitterneſs, begun upon Hener, 
their new inſtructions “ That the King would immediately %,, 

cc publiſh the Declaration againſt the Marquis of Ormond, with- 40 Or- 

out any other reaſons than thoſe which he had Anſwer'd be- mond. 
fore. His Majeſty Anſwer'd “ There was no other difference H. Maj)“: 

« between them but in point of time, whether preſently, or Anſwer. 

cc at the concluſion of the Peace: upon the Peace, they had 

ce the ſubſtance of their deſire already granted; and if there 
« were no Peace, they had reaſon to believe that no Declara- 
cc tion he ſhould make would be believed or obeyed; and fo 

adhered to what he had anſwer'd formerly. | 

TRHEHN they declar'd, © That the Parliament was not ſatiſ- They urge 
cc fied with his Conceſhons with reference to the Church; that farther 
« the Presbyterian Government could be exerciſed with lit- —_ "4 nn 
ce tle profit, or comfort, if it ſhould appear to be ſo ſhort-liv'd n ES | | 
ce as to continue but for three years; and that they mult there- | | 
« fore preſs the utter extirpating the Function of Biſhops. | | =_ 
Then, the perfect and entire alienation of their Lands was Mm 
inſiſted on; whereas by the King's Conceſſions , the old | 
Rent was {till reſerv*d to them. They ſaid, The Parliament i 
« did not intend to force, but only to reCtify his Conſcience; | 
and to that end, they added more reaſons to convince him in | Y 
the ſeveral points. They repeated their old diſtinction be- = b 
tween the Scripture-Biſhop, and the Biſhop by Law. Forthe F | 
abſolute alienation of their Lands, they urged many Prece- 
dents of what had been done in former times upon conve- 
nience, or neceſſity, not ſo viſible and manifeſt as appear'd at 
preſent ; and concluded with their uſual threat, «© That the con- 
«ſequence of his denial would be the'continuance of the pub- 

«lick diſturbances. : 

To all which his Majeſty anſwer'd, < That, for the Pref. The King's 
< byterian Government, they might remember that their own er. 
« firſt order for the ſettling it, was only for three years; 
< which they then thought a competent time for a Probatio- 

nary Law, that contain'd ſuch an alteration in the State; and 

therefore they ought to think the ſame now: and that it 

« might be longer lived than three years, if it would in that 

«time bear the teſt, and examination of it ; and that nothing 

© could be a greater honour to that diſcipline, than its being 

ce able to bear that teſt and examination. He ſaid, © He was 

< well pleaſed with their Expreſſion, that they did not intend 

eto force his Conſcience ; yet the manner of preſling him 

* looked very like it, after he had ſo ſolemnly declared that it 

* was againſt his Conſcience ; that he did concur with them 
| in 
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(c in their diſtinction of Biſhops, and if they would preſerve 
cc the Scripture-Biſhop, he would take away the Biſhop by 
« Law. He confeſſed, © That Neceſſity might juſtify, or ex- 
cs cuſe many things, but it could never warrant him to deprive 
ce the Church of God of an Order inſtituted for continual uſe, 
cc and for eſtabliſhing a Succeſſion of Lawful Miniſters in the 
cc Church. For the point of Sacrilege, he faid, The concur- 
ce rent opinion of all Divines was a much better information 
cc to his Conſcience, what is Sacrilege, than any Precedents 
cc or Law of the Land could be. Upon the whole matter, he 
adhered to his former Anſwer in all the particulars, and con- 
cluded, & That he could with more comfort caſt himſelf upon 
« God's goodneſs to ſupport him in, and defend him from all 
ce Afflictions, how 9 ſoever, that might befall him, than 
«deprive himſelf of the inward tranquillity of his mind, for 
<any Politick conſideration that might ſeem to be a means to 
ce reſtore him. OH ws 
Ir muſt not be forgotten, that the laſt day, when the Treaty 
was to end, they deliver'd to the King the Votes which the 
two Houſes had paſſed concerning and upon his own Meſlage 
(which had Jain ſo long in their hands unanſwer'd ) which 
Toe Parlia- were in effect, I.“ That from and after ſuch: time as the 


. mment'sVotes ce Agreements upon this Treaty ſhould be ratified by Acts of 


838 cc Parliament, all his Houſes, Mannors, and Lands, with the 


mer Propoſi- c growing Rents and Profits thereof, and all other Legal Re- 
tion. cc venue of the Crown ſhould be reſtored to him, liable to the 
cc maintenance of thoſe Ancient Forts, and Caſtles, and ſuch 
ce other Legal Charges as they were formerly charged withal, 
ce or liable to. II. That he ſhould be then likewiſe reſettled 
« in a condition of Honour, Freedom, and Safety, agreeable to 
<« the Laws of the Land. III. That an Act of Indemnity ſhould 
ce be then paſſed with ſuch exceptions and limitations as ſhould 
ce be agreed upon, with this addition, that it ſhould be de- 
c clared by Act of Parliament, that nothing contain'd in his 
 « Majeſty's Propoſitions ſhould be underſtood or made uſe of 
« to abrogate, weaken, or in any degree to impair any Agree- 
« ment in this Treaty, or any Law, Grant, or Commiſſion 
cc agreed upon by his Majeſty and the two Houſes of Par- 
ce liament, in purſuance thereof; in all which his Majeſty ac- 
quieſced. 5 | = 

TRE time limited for the Prolongation of the Treaty was 

to end 2 the one and twentieth of November, and the 
Commiſſioners believ d it ſo abſolutely concluded, that they 
Auother took their leave of the King, and early the next Morning 
Frolonga-. went to Cows Harbour to Embark themſelves. But the Tyde 


wan not ſerving to Tranſport them out of the Iſland, that Night 


Nov. 25. @ Meſſenger arriv'd with Directions to them to GT the 
| reaty 
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Treaty till the five and twentieth ; which was four days 
more. So, the three and twentieth, they return'd and ac- 
quainted his Majeſty with it. „ 
Ax the fame time, the thundring Declaration of the Army The Decla- 
was publiſhed; which declar'd the full reſolution “ To change en of the 
« the whole frame of the Government, and that they would 
c be contented with no leſs an alteration ; which, as it was an 
Argument to the King to endeavour all he could to unite the 
two Houſes, that they might be able to bear that ſhock, ſo 
it was expected that it would have been no leſs an Argument 
to have prevailed with them to adhere to the King, fince 
their Intereſt was no leſs threaten'd than His. | 
THE freſh inſtances the Commiſſioners made, were upon Trecommiſ- 
ſeveral Votes which had paſſed the two Houſes againſt Delin- foners new 
quents; and a new Propoſition concerning thoſe who had en- Teint 
gaged themſelves againſt the Parliament fince the laſt Ja- n“ 
zuary , and particularly againſt the Marquis of Ormond. * Jap. 
They propoſed, “ That there ſhould be ſeven Perſons, the 1647. and 
«Lord New-Ceftle, and fix others (who were named) “* Who tere, eſbe- 
« ſhould be excepted from pardon, and their Eſtates for- 77 on 
«teited :. that the Delinquents, in the ſeveral Claſſes men- Ornibond. 8 
«tion'd in their Propoſition, ſhould pay for their Compoli- © 
_ <tion, ſome a Moiety, others a third part of their Eſtates, and 
e other Rates, as they were ſet down; and that all who had 
been engaged in the Land or Sea-Service ſince January 164.7, 
«ſhould pay a full years value of their whole Eſtates more 
© than the other Delinquents; and that none who had been 
© againſt the Parliament ſhould preſume to come within either 
* ot the Courts belonging to the King, Queen, or Prince, or 
« be capable of any Office or Preferment, or of ſerving in Par- 
« liament, for the ſpace of three years; and that all Clergy Men 
who had been againſt the Parliament, ſhould be deprived 
«of all their. Preferments, Places, and Promotions; which 
«{houldbe all void as if they were naturally dead. To theſe 
the King Anſwer'd, that, < To the excepting the ſeven Per- e Kg: 
L ſons named from Pardon, and the forfeiture of their Eſtates, Anſwer. 
« his Anſwer was, that, if they were proceeded againſt ac- 
according to the ancient eſtabliſhed Laws, and. could not ju- 
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* {tify and defend themſelves, he would not interpoſe on their | 
© behalf ; but he could not, in juſtice or honour, joyn him- 1 
« ſelf in any Act for taking away the Life or Eſtate of any that i 
© had adhered to him. For the Rates which were to be paid "i 


«for Compoſition, he referr'd it tothe two Houſes of Parlia- — 
cement, and to the Perſons themſelves, who would be con- 
«tented to pay it; and he did hope and deſire, that they 
t might be moderately dealt with. And for the Clergy Men, 
© whoſe Preferments he well knew were already diſpoſed of, 
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| and in the hands of another kind of Clergy, who had deferv'd 
ſo well of the Parliament, that it would fiot be in his power 
to diſpoſſeſs them, his Majeſty defired, . That they m_ be 
«allowed à third part of what was taken from them, till ſuch 
ce time that they, or the preſent Ineumbents, ſhould” be bet- 
ce ter provided tor. As to the Marquis of Ormond, againſt 
whom they preſſed what they had before done with extraor- 
dinary Animoſity, the King Anfwer'd, “ That ſitice what he 
< had faitSbefote (and which would bring all to paſs that they 
deſired) «Did not give them ſatisfaction , he had Written 
<« a Letter (which he deliver'd to them, to be ſent, and read to 
them) «In which he directed him to defilt ; and ſaid, if he 
refuſed to ſubmit to his Command, he would then publiſh 
ce ſuch a Declaration againſt his power and his proceedings, as 

| © they defired. uy | | ENG: 
"Ss. AND now the ſecond limitation of time for the _ 


Prolongati- Was at an end. But that Night came another Vote; whic 
2 he continued it for a day longer, with a Comtnatid ro the Com- 
3 miſſioners to return on Thurſday Morning; which was the 
5n they pre- eight and twentieth of November: and 2 they pre- 
ent twe ſented two Propoſitions to his Majeſty, which were to be 
Propoſitions diſpatched that day. e 
01:5 T HE Two Propoſitions they ſent for one days work, were, 
ing Scot- the firſt, concerning Scotland; the other, concerning the 
land. Church; which they did not think they had yet deftroyed 
enough. For Scot land, they demanded “ The King's conſent, 
« ro confirm by Act of Parliatnent ſuch Agreements as ſhould 
« be made by both Houſes with that Kingdom, in the ſecurity 
cc of ſuch thereof who had aſſiſted or adhered to thoſe of the 
« Parliament of England, and for the ſettling and 1 2 
ce happy and durable Peace between the two Nations, and for 
Jo that the ce the mutual defence of each other. The King put them in 
Kyng 5 Au mind, That at the beginning of the Treaty they had inform d 
ws «him, that their Commiſſion was only to treat concerning 
« England, and Ireland; and that they had no Authority to 
«© meddle in any thing that related to Scotland; and that they 
c had thereupon refuſed to receive a Paper from him, which 
<« was to preſerve the Intereſt of that Kingdom; and demand- 
« ed of them, whether their Commiſhon was enlarged? which 
they confeſs d Was not; and that they had preſented that 
Paper only in obedience to the Order they had receiv'd. 
So that the King eaſily underſtood that the end was only that 
they might have occaſion to publiſh, “That the King had re- 
( jected whatſoever was tender'd to him on the behalf of the 
cc Kingdom of Scotland. To prevent which, he Anſwer d. 
« that as he would joyn in any Agreement, to be confirm d 
« by Act of Parliament, for the ſettling and preſerving a nappy 
ö ; | . ES an 


e and durable Peace between the two Nations, and for their | 
et mutual defence of each other under him as King. of both; 
« {& he would fecure all who had been formerly engaged wit! 
them; but for any new Engagement, or confederacy, which 
« they would make hereafter, he would firſt know what it was; 
ce and be adviſed with in the making it, before he would pro- 
« miſe to confirm it. The other buſineſs with reference to The other 
the Church gave him much more trouble. The Commif- % be 
ſioners preſſed him To conſidet the Exigerice of time, and that 
there was not a whole day left to determine the Fate of the 
“Kingdom; and that nothing could unite the Counſels of 
« thoſe who wiſhed and deſired Peace, and to live happily un- 
&« der his Subjection and Obedience, againſt the bold attempts 
« of the Army, which had enough declared and manifeſted 
ce what their intention was, but fatisfying the Houſes fully in 
« what they demanded in that particular. His own Council, 
and the Divines, beſought him “ To conſider the ſafety of his 
« own Perſon, even for the Church's and his People's fakes; - 
«who had fome hope ſtill left whilſt he ſhould be preſerwd, 
„which could not but be attended with many Bleſlings : 
« whereas, if He were deſtroyed, there was ſcarce a poſſibility 
© to preſerve them: that the moral and unavoidable neceſlity 
te that lay upon him, obliged him to do any thing that was 
not Sin; and that, upon the moſt prudential thoughts which 
*occur'd to them, the Order which He, with fo much Piety 
and Zeal, endeavour'd to preferve, was much more like to 
be deſtroy'd by his not complying, than by his ſuſpending 
«jt till his Majeſty and his two Houſes ſhould agree upon a D 4 
« future Government; which, they ſaid, much differ d from il 
te an abolition of it. 5 . Y | 

HEREUPON he gave them his final Anſwer; © That after The King's 
*ſuch condeſcenfions, and weighed reſolutions in the buſineſ. — 2225 
of the Church, he had expected not to be farther preſs “ 
therein; it being his judgment, and his conſcience. He faid, 
che could not, as he was then inform'd, aboliſh Epiſcopacy 
ce out of the Church; yet becauſe he apprehended how fatal 
*new diſtractions might be to the Kingdom, and that he be- 
* liev'd his two Houſes would yield to truth, if it were made 
© manifeſt to them, as he had always declared that he would | 
„comply with their Demands, if he were convinced in his 'VH 
© Confctence, he did therefore again deſire a Conſultation 4 
«with Divines, in the manner he had before propoſed, and 
would in the mean time ſuſpend the Epiſcopal power, as 
© well in point of Ordination of Miniſters, as of juriſdiction, 
«till He and the two Houſes ſhould agree what Government 
5 ſhould be eſtabliſld for the future. For Biſhop's Lands, he 
( could not conſent to the abſolute alienation of them from the 

; ö Q 2 Church, 
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ce Church, but would conſent that Leaſes for Lives, or Years, 


< not exceeding ninety nine, ſhould be made for the ſatiſ- 


<« faction of Purchaſers or Contractors; little differing from 
the Anſwer he had formerly given to this laſt particular: and 


in all the reſt he adhered to his former Anſwers. And the 


Commiſſioners, having receiv'd this his final Anſwer, took 
their leaves, and the next Morning begun their Journey to- 
wards London. | 

THe King had begun a Letter to the Prince his Son be- 
fore the firſt forty days were expired, and continued it, as 
the Treaty was lengthen'd, even to the hour it was concluded, 


and finiſhed it the nine and twentieth of November after the 


Commiſſioners were departed, and with it ſent a very exact 
Copy of all the Papers which had paſſed in the Treaty, in 
the order in which they were paſſed, fairly engroſſed by one 


The Sum of of the Clerks who attended. But the Letter it ſelf was all in 


the King's 
Letter to hu 


his own hand, and contain'd above fix Sheets of Paper; in 


Son concern- Which he made a very particular relation ot all the motives 


ing the 
whole Trea- 


. 


and reaſons which had prevailed with him, or over him, to 
make thoſe Conceſſions; out of which molt of this relation 
is extracted. And it is almoſt evident, that the Major part 
of both Houſes of Parliament was, at that time, ſo far from de- 
firing the execution of all thoſe conceſſions, that, if they had 
been able to have reſiſted the wild fury of the Army, they 
would have been themſelves Suitors to have declined the 
greateſt part of them. That which ſeem'd to afflict him moſt, 
next what referr'd to the Church and Religion, and which, 
he ſaid, © Had a large ſhare in his conſcientious conſiderations, 
was the hard meaſure his Friends were ſubjected to; for whoſe 


Intereſt he did verily believe he ſhould better provide in 
the execution of the Treaty, than he had been able to do 


in the Preliminaries. For, he ſaid, © He could not but think, 
that all who were willing that he ſhould continue their 
© King, and to live under his Government, would be far 


“ from deſiring in the conclulion to leave ſo foul a Brand 


© upon his Party, of which they would all delire to be ac- 
« counted for the time to come. However, he hoped that 
call his Friends would conſider, not what he had ſubmitted 
© to, but how much he had endeavour'd to relieve them from; 
and conjured the Prince his Son, “That the leſs he had been 
« able himſelf to do for them, the more, it God bleſſed him, 
« He ſhould acknowledge and ſupply. He ſaid, “He would 
« willingly forget in how high degree ſome Subjects had been 


<difloyal, but never had Prince a Teſtimony in others of 


„ more Loyalty than He had had; and however that God, 
«for their, and his puniſhment, had not bleſſed ſome of their 


&« Endeavours, yet, he ſaid, more miſguided Perſons were a 
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cc laſt reduced to their Loyalty, than could in any ſtory be 
cc exampled; and that, by that, Subjects might learn how 
<« dangerous the neglect of ſeaſonable duty is; and that Men | 
cc cannot eaſily fix when they pleaſe what they have unneceſ- | 
ce farily ſhaken. The concluſion of the Letter, as it was dated, 
the five and twentieth of November (what was added to it 
after, till the nine and twentieth, was but the additional paſ- 
ſages upon the enlargement of time) deſerves to be preſerv'd 
in Letters of Gold, and gives the beſt Character of that ex- 
cellent Prince ; and was in theſe words. 


« By what hath been ſaid, you ſee how long We have la- N conctu- 
ce bour'd in the ſearch of Peace: do not You be diſhearten'd /o» of tha; 
Eto tread in the ſame ſteps. Uſe all worthy ways to reſtore ef in 
« your ſelf to your Right, but prefer the way of Peace: ſhew V5 * 
e the greatneſs of your mind, if God bleſs you (and let Us 
c comfort you with that which is our own Comfort, that 
« though Affliction may make us paſs under the cenſures of 
“Men, yet we look upon it ſo, as if it procure not, by 
“God's Mercy, to Us a Deliverance, it will to Youa bleſſing) 
ce rather to conquer your Enemies by pardoning, than puniſh- 
« ing. If You ſaw how unmanly and unchriſtian the im- 
© placable diſpoſition is in our ill-Willers, you would avoid 
< that Spirit. Cenſure Us not for having parted with ſo much 
« of our own Right; the price was great, but the commodity 
< was ſecurity to Us, Peace to our People: and we were con- 
« ident, another Parliament would remember how uſeful a 
King's power is to a People's liberty; of how much thereof 
“We deveſted Our ſelf, that We and They might meet once 
© apain in a due Parliamentary way, to agree the bounds of 
“Prince and People. And in this give belief to our Expe- 
“ rience, never to affect more Greatneſs or Prerogative, than 
that which is really and intrinſically for the Good of Sub- 
«jects, not the ſatisfaction of Favourites. If you thus ule it, 
« you will never want means to be a Father to all, and a boun- 
Eriful Prince to any you would be extraordinary gracious to. 
.« You may perceive all Men entruſt their Treaſure where it re- 
«turns them Intereſt ; and if Princes, like the Sea, receive, and 
© repay all the freſh ſtreams the River entruſts with them, they 
will not grudge, but pride themſelves to make them up an 
Ocean. 'Theſe conſiderations may make You as great a Prince, 
«as your Father is now a low one; and Your State may be ſo 
< much the more eſtabliſh'd, as Mine hath been ſhaken. For 
our Subjects have learn'd (we dare ſay) that Victories over 
< their Princes are but Triumphs over themſelves; and ſo will 
© be more unwilling to hearken to changes hereafter. The Eng- 
* //h Nation are a ſober People, however at preſent infatuared- 357 


. We 
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c WE know not but this may be the laſt time We may 
«ſpeak to you, or the World, publickly : We are ſenſible 
c into what hands We are fallen; and yet, We bleſs God, 
« We have thoſe inward refreſhments the Malice of our Ene- 
cc mies cannot perturb. We have learn*d to buſy Our (elf by 
<« retiring into Our ſelf; and therefore can the better digeſt 
cc what befalls Us; not doubting but God's Providence will 
cc reſtrain Our Enemies power, and turn their Fierceneſs to 
his Praiſe. | | 
« To conclude, If God gives you Succeſs, uſe it humbly 
cc and far from Revenge. If He reſtore you to your Right 


cc upon hard Conditions, whatever you promiſe, keep. Theſe 


«© Men, who have forced Laws, which they were bound to 


cc preſerve, will find their Triumphs full of "Troubles. Do not 
ce think any thing in this World worth the obtaining by foul 
< and unjuſt means. | 1 

«You are the Son of our Love, and as We direct you to 
cc weigh what We here recommend to you, ſo We aſſure 
tc you, We do not more affectionately pray for you (to whom 
«© We are a natural Parent) than We do, that the ancient 
«Glory and Renown of this Nation be not buried in Irreli- 
cc gion and Phanatick Humour; and that all our Subjects (to 
< whom We are a Politick Parent) may have ſuch ſober 
< thoughts, as to ſeek their Peace in the Orthodox profeſſion 


cc of the Chriſtian Religion, as was eſtablifh'd fince the Re- 


c formation in this Kingdom, and not in new Revelations; | 
ce and that the ancient Laws, with the interpretation according 
«to the known practice, may once again be a hedge about 
Them: that You may in due time govern, and They be 
e govern'd, as in the fear of God; which is the prayer of 

| _ «Your very loving Father C. R. 


Newport 25th Nov. 1648. 
WHiLsrT the Treaty laſted, it was believ'd that his Ma- 


jeſty might have made his eſcape; which moſt Men who 


will'd him well, thought in all reſpects ought to have been 
attempted ; and before the Treaty, he himſelf was inclined to 
it, thinking any Liberty preferable to the reſtraint he had en- 
dured. But he did receive ſome diſcouragement from purſu- 
ing that purpoſe, which both diverted him from it, and gave 
him great trouble of mind. It cannot be imagin'd how won- 
derfully tearful ſome Perſons in France were that he ſhould 
have made his Eſcape, and the dread they had of his coming 
thither; which, without doubt, was not from want of tender- 
nefs of his ſafety, but from the apprehenſion they had, that 


the little reſpect they would have ſhew'd him there, would 


have been a greater mortification to him than all that he on 
$653 DEG. ks | ſufler 
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ſuffer by the cloſeſt impriſonment. And ſure there was, at 
that time, no Court in chriſtendam fo honourably, or gene- 
rouſly conſtituted, that it would have been glad to have ſeen 
him; and it might be ſome reaſon that they who wilh'd him 


"ay well, did not wiſh his Eſcape, becauſe they believ'd Im- 
0 


riſonment was the worſt his worſt Enemies intended towards 
4 — ſince they might that way more reaſonably found, and 
ſettle their Republican Government; which Men could not 
ſo prudently propoſe to bring to paſs by a Murder; which, 
in the inſtant, of the juſt Title to another who was at li- 
berty to claim hi 
Treaty, and after the Votes and Declarations of no more Ad- 
dreſſes, when his Treatment was fo barbarous, his Majeſty 
had propoſed to himſelf to make an Eſcape, and was very 


Right, and to diſpute it: I ſay, before the 
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near the perfecting it. He had none about him but ſuch Per- 


ſons who were placed by thoſe who wiſh'd worſt to his 
Safety; and therefore choſe ſuch Inſtruments as they thought 


to be of their own Principles. Amongſt thoſe there was a 


young Man, one Osborne, by extraction a Gentleman; who 
was recommended by the Lord Iharton (one who deſerv'd 
not to be ſuſpected by Cromwell himſelf) to Colonel Hammond, 
to be placed in ſome near attendance about the King ; and 
he, from the recommendation, never,. doubting the fitneſs of 
the Man, immediately appointed him to wait as Gentleman 
Ulher ; which gave him opportunity to be almoſt always in 
the preſence of the King. This young Man, after ſome 


Months attendance, was wrought upon by the dignity of the 


King's Carriage, and the great Affability he uſed towards thoſe 
who were always about him, to have a tenderneſs and loyal 
Senſe of his Sufferings ; and did really deſire to do him any 
Service that might be acceptable. By his Office of Gentle- 
man Uther he uſually held the King's Gloves when he was at 
Meat, and firſt took that opportunity to pur a little Billet, in 


which he expreſs'd his Devotion, into one of the fingers of 


his Glove. The King was not forward to be credulous of 
the Profeſſions of a Perſon he knew ſo little, and who, he 
knew, would not be ſuffer'd to be about him, if he were 
thought to have thoſe Inclinations. However, after longer 
obſervation , and ſometimes ſpeaking to him whilſt he was 
walking amongſt others in the Garden allow'd for that pur- 
poſe, his Majeſty begun to believe that there was ſincerity in 
him; and ſo frequently put ſome Memorial into fingers of 
his Glove, and by the ſame expedient receiv'd advertiſement 
from him. 2 Cay 
Tek was in the Garriſon one Rolph, a Captain of a 
Foot Company, whom cromwell placed there as a prime Con- 
ident, a Fellow of a low Extraction, and very ordinary parts; 
414 Who, 
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who, from a Common Soldier, had been truſted in all the in- 

trigues of the Army, and was one of the Agitators inſpired 

by Cromwell to put any thing into the Soldiers minds, upon 

whom he had a wonderful Influence, and could not contain 

himſelf from ſpeaking maliciouſly and wickedly againſt the 

King, when diſſimulation was at the higheſt amongſt the 

great Officers. This Man grew into great familiarity with 

Osborne, and knowing from what Perſon he came recom- 

mended to that Truſt, could not doubt but that he was well 

inclined to any thing that might advance him; and fo, ac- 

cording to his cuſtom of reviling the King, he willrd «He 

« were out of the World; for they ſhould never make any 

cc Settlement whilſt he was alive. He faid, he was ſure the 

* Army wiſh'd him dead, and that Hammond had receiv'd 

< many Letters from the Army to take Him away by Poyſon, 

« or any other way; but he ſaw it would never be done in 

e that Place; and therefore, if he would joyn with him, they 

c would get Him from thence; and then the work would 

eaſily be done. Osborus ask'd him, © How it could be poſſi- 

ce ble to remove Him from thence, without Hammond s, or 

ce the King's own conſent? Ro/ph Anſwer'd, “ That the King 

“ might be decoy'd from thence, as he was from Hampton 

Court, by ſome Letters from his Friends, of ſome danger 

c that threaten'd him, upon which he would be willing to 

make an Eſcape; and then he might eaſily be diſpatched. 

3 ſhortly found an opportunity to inform the King of 
this. | | 

An At- TAE King bid him “ Continue his familiarity with Rolhh, 

1 ar ce and to promiſe to 77 with him in contriving how his Ma- 

ö ſcape; and he hoped thereby to make 


Eſcape, © jeity ſhould make 2. 
Rolph's Villany the means of getting away. He recommend- 
ed one of the Common Soldiers to Osborne, Who, he ſaid, 
he thought, might be truſted; and wiſh'd him “ To traſt 
« one Doucet ; whom the King had known before, and who 
was then placed to wait upon him at his back ſtairs, and was 
indeed an honeſt Man ; for it was impoſlible for him to make 
an Eſcape, without the privity of ſuch Perſons, who might 
rovide for him, when he was got out of the Caſtle, as well as 
elp him from thence. Osborne told Rolph, © He was confident 
« he ſhould in the end perſwade the King to attempt an 
ce Eſcape, though he yet ſeem'd jealous and apprehenſive of be- 

c ing diſcover'd, and taken again. Doucet concurr'd very wil- 
lingiy in it, and the Soldier who was choſen by the King, 
prov'd likewiſe very honeſt, and wrought upon one or two 
of his Companions who uſed to ſtand Sentinels at the place 
where the King intended to get out. All things were pro- 

vided; and the King had a File, and Saw ; with which he = 
_ ö | | 5" "I 
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with wonderful trouble, ſaw'd an Iron Bar in the Window, 
by which he could be able to get out; and being in this rea-' 
dineſs, the Night was appointed, and Osborne at the place 
where he was to receive the King. But one of the Soldiers 
inform'd Rolph of more particulars than Osborne had done, by 
which he concluded that he was falſe, and directed the 80. 
dier to proceed, and ſtand Sentinel in the ſame place to 
which he had been aſſign'd; and he, and ſome others truſted 
by him, were Arm'd, and ſtood very near with their Piſtols. 
At midnight the King came to the Window, reſolving to go 
out; but as he was putting himſelf out, he diſcern'd more 
Perſons to ſtand thereabout than uſed to do, and thereupon 
ſuſpected that there was ſome diſcovery made; and ſo ſhut 
the Window, and retired to his Bed. And this was all the 
ground of a diſcourſe, which then flew abroad, as if the King 
had got half out at the Window, and could neither draw his. 
Body after, nor get his Head back, and ſo was compelFd to 
call out for help; which was a meer fiction. e 
Rol p H acquainted Hammond with what the King had de- 
ſign d; who preſently went into his Chamber, and found the 
King in his Bed, but the Bar of the Window cut in two, and 
taken out; by which he concluded his information to be 
true; and preſently ſeiſed upon Doucet, but could not appre- 
hend Osborne; who was either fled out of the Iſland, or con- 
ceal'd in it that he could not be found. Rolph could not for- 
bear to inſult upon Doucet in Priſon, and ſcornfully ask'd 
him, “ Why his King came not forth when he was at the Win- 
«dow ? and ſaid, © He was ready with a good Piſtol charg'd 
«to have receiv'd him. When Osborne had got into a place 
of preſent ſafety, he writ a Letter to his Patron the Lord 
Wharton, informing him of the whole matter; and deſired 
him, «To acquaint the Houſe of Peers of the deſign upon the Osborne ac- 
«King's Life, and that he would be ready to appear and ju- 2 RoIph 
«ſtify the Conſpiracy. That Lord, after he had kept che en 
Letter ſome time, ſent it to Hammond, as the fitteſt Perſon Kg" Life 
to examine the truth of the Relation. Osborne was not diſ- 
couraged with all this; but ſent two Letters to the Speakers 
of both Houſes, and incloſed the Letter he had formerly writ 
to the Lord Wharton. In the Houſe of Commons the infor- 
mation was {lighted, and laid aſide; but it made more im- 
preſſion upon the Houſe of Peers; who ſent, with more than 
ordinary earneſtneſs, to the Commons, „That Ro/ph might 
<be {eſt for, and a Safe-guard for forty days to Osborxe to ap- 
« pear, and proſecute. 
Ror rn brought with him a large Teſtimonial from Ham- 
mond of His Integrity, and of the many good Services he 
*had done to the State. Osborne appear'd likewiſe 5 my 
| ords 
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Lords Bar, and made good upon Oath all that is before ſet. 
down, and undertook to produce other Evidence. The Houſe 
of Commons had no mind to have it examin'd farther, but 
the clamour of the People was ſo great, that, after many de- 
lays, they Voted “ That it ſhould be try'd at the General Aſ- 
«(izes at Wincheſter. And thither they ſent their well try'd 
Serjeant Vila, to be the ſole Judge of that Circuit: before 
whom the Major part of the ſame Jury that had found Cap- 
tain Burley guilty, was impannelPFd for the Tryal of Ro/pb. 
Osborne, and Doucet, who upon Bail had liberty to be there, 
appear'd to make good the Indictment; and, upon their Oaths, 
clar'd all that Ro/ph had ſaid to them, as is ſet down before. 
The Priſoner, if he may be call'd a Priſoner who was under 
no reſtraint, had two Lawyers aſſign d to be of Council with 
him, contrary to the Law and Cuſtom in thoſe Caſes; but 
he needed not to have had any Council but the Judge him- 
ſelf ; who told the Jury, cc 'That it was a huſineſs of great im- 
ce portance that was before them; and therefore that they 
<« ſhould take heed what they did in it: that there Was a 
« time indeed when Intentions and Words were Treaſon, but 
* God forbid it ſhould be ſo now: how did any body know 
ce but that thoſe two Men, Osborne and Doucet, would have 
made away the King, and that Ro/ph charg'd his Piſtol to 
ce preſerve him? or, perhaps they would have carried him 
« away to have engaged them in a ſecond War. He told 
them, „They were miſtaken who did believe the King in 
<« Prifon; the Parliament did only keep him ſafe to fave the 
« ſhedding of more Blood. Upon theſe good directions, the 
Grand Jury found an Ignoramus upon the Bill; and this was 
ſome little time before the Treaty. 

N com. WHEN the Commiſſioners who had treated with the King 
miſſuoners 1 at the Iſle of Vight, were return'd to the Parliament, their 
_ 7 h report took up many days in the Houſe of Commons, where 
Paoliament. the Reſolution was firſt to be taken ; which commonly was 
final, the Lords rarely preſuming to contradict what the others 
thought fit to determine. The Queſtion upon the whole was, 
Along and © Whether the Anſwer that the King had made to their Pro- 
ſrarp Debate c poſitions, was ſatisfactory? which was debated with all the 
ene. Virulence, and Acrimony towards each other, that can fall 

from Men ſo poſſeſſed as both ſides were. | 
Sr Harry , , YOUNG Sr Harry Vane had begun the Debate with the 
Vane's ner Inſolence, and Provocation ; telling them, . That they 
Speech con- © ſhould that day know and diſcover, who were their Friends, 
cerning it. cc and who were their Foes; or, that he might ſpeak more 
ce plainly, who were the King's Party in the Houſe, and who 
<« were for the People; and ſo proceeded with his uſual grave 
bitterneſs againſt the Perſon of the King, and the Goren: 
- men 
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ment that had been too long Settled; put them in mind, 
« that they had been diverted from their old ſettled Reſolu- 
c tion and Declaration, that they would make no more Ad- 
<« dreſſes to the King; after which the Kingdom had been 
c go ern d in great Peace, and begun to taſte the ſweet of that 
« Republican Government which they intended and begun to 
„ eſtabliſh , when by a Combination between. the City of 
“London and an ill affected Party in Scotland, with ſome 
&« ſmall contemptible Inſurrections in Exgland, all which were 
« fomented by the City, the Houſes had, by clamour and 
« noiſe, been induced and compell'd to reverſe their former 
« Votes and Reſolution, and enter into a Perſonal Treaty 
« with the King; with-whom they had not been able to pre- 
«vail , notwithſtanding the low Condition he was in, to 
give them any ſecurity ; but he had ſtill reſerv'd a power in 
& hinaſelf, or at lealt to his Poſterity, to exerciſe as T'yran- 
c nical a Government as he had done: that all the Inſurre- 
« (tions, which had ſo terriied them, were now totally ſub- 
e dued; and the principal Authors and Abettors of them in 
their Cuſtody, and ready to be brought to Juſtice, if they 
« pleaſed to direct, and appoint it: that their Enemies in Scot- 
land were reduced, and that Kingdom entirely devoted to 
4 firm and good correſpondence with their Brethren, the 
Parliament of Exgland; ſo that there was nothing wanting, 
« but their own Conſent and Reſolution, to make themſelves 
«the happieſt Nation and People in the World; and to that 
« purpoſe deſir d, that they might without any more loſs of 
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«time, return to their former Reſolution of making no more 


« Addreſſes to the King; but proceed to the ſettling the Go- 
c yernment without him, and tothe ſevere puniſhment of thoſe 
© who had diſturbed their peace and quiet, in ſuch an exem- 


4 plary manner, as might terrify all other Men for the future 


from making the like bold attempts: which, he told them, 
«they might ſee would be moſt grateful to their Army, which 
«had merited ſo much from them by the Remonſtrance they 
« had ſo lately publiſh'd. | 

T a1s diſcourſe appear'd to be exceedingly diſliked, by that 
kind of Murmur which uſually ſhews how the Houſe ſtands 
inclined, and by which Men make their judgments there, of 
the ſucceſs that is like to be. And his Preface, and Entrance 
into the Debate, were taken notice of with equal ſharpneſs ; 
and, His preſumption in taking upon himſelf to divide the 
« Houſe, and to cenſure their Affections to the Publick, as 
«their ſenſe and judgment ſhould agree, or difagree with his 
* own. One faid, “ That ſince he had, without Example, 
*taken ſo much upon him, he was not to take it ill, if the 
* contrary was aſſumed by other Men; and that it was as law- 
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ce full for another Man, who ſaid he was no gainer by the 
« Troubles, to make another Diviſion of the Houſe, and to 
<« ſay, that they ſhould find in the Debate of that day that 
there were ſome who were deſirous of Peace; and that They 
«were all loſers, or, at leaſt, no gainers by the War; and 
<« that others were againſt Peace; and that They by the War 
<« had gained large Revenues, and great Sums of Money, and 
« much Wealth; and therefore his Motion was, that the 
« Gainers might contribute to the Loſers, if they would not 
t conſent that the one might enjoy what was left, and the 
© other poſſeſs what they had got, by a Peace that might be 
<« happy for both. 7 

The large WuHiLsrT this was debating in the Houſe, which conti- 
* 7 nued ſeveral days, ſix Officers, from the head Quarters at 
the Army Windſor, whither the Army had been brought before, or at 
brought ro the time when the Treaty ended at the Iſle of Vigbt, brought 
the Houſe by their large Remonſtrance to the Houſe; in which they de- 
ſix Officers. ſir' d, © That there might be no farther proceedings upon the 
Treaty; but that they would return to their former determi- 
«nation of no farther Addreſſes, and make what haſte they 
cc could in ſettling the Government: that the bargaining Pro. 
ce poſition on the behalf of Delinquents, which was only upon 
«a Contract with the King, and not in any Judicial way, 
c might be laid aſide; and that publick Juſtice might be done 
< upon the principal Actors in the late Trouble, and that 
ce others, upon a true ſubmiſſion, might find Mercy: that a 
ce peremptory day might be ſer, when the Prince of Wales, and 
« the Duke of York, ſhould be requir'd to appear; which if 
ce they ſhould not do, they ſhould ſtand exiled as Traitors; 
ce and if they ſhould appear, yet they thould be bound to make 
<« ſome ſatisfaction: that an end might be put to this Parlia- 
cement, and a new Repreſentative choſen of the People, for 
< the governing and preſerving the whole Body of the Na- 
«tion. That no King might be hereafter admitted but upon 

< Election of the People, and as upon truſt for the People, 
ce who ſhould be likewiſe limitted and reſtrain'd by the Re- 
<< preſentative, with many other impracticable Particulars, 
which troubled the Parliamant the leſs for their incohorence, 

2 and impoſſibility to be reduced into practice. 
The King Bor that which troubled moſt, and indeed which awaken'd 
pe. n them to the molt diſmall apprehenſions, was, that they were 
| brooke Ca- advertiſed, that the King was taken away from , Carzsbrooke 
ſtle and car- Caſtle by an Officer of the Army, and carried to Hurſt Caltle, 
red rodurſt not far from the other, but Situated on the main Land, and 
. in ſo vile and unwholeſome an Air, that the Common Guards 
there uſed to be frequently changed for the preſervation of 
their health. Colonel Hammond had, before the expiration 0 
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the Treaty writ many Letters to the Parliament, to be diſ- 
charged from that Government, and from the care of the 
King's Perſon; and the Officers of the Army ſeem'd wonder- 
fully offended with him for making the demand; and he got 
himſelf looked upon as under a Cloud. But the Treaty was 
no ſooner ended (and before the Commiſſioners begun their 
Report to the Houſes) but he was diſcharged of the Truſt 
of the Perſon of the King, and another Colonel ſent to take 
4 Perſon of the King, and to carry him to Hurſt Ca- 

e. | 

TH1s News being brought when they were in the heat of 
the Debate upon the King's Anſwer, they gave over that con- 
teſt, and immediately Voted, “ That the ſeiſing upon the King's Vere of the 
« Perſon, and carrying him Priſoner to Hurſt Caſtle, was with- Houſe of 
« out Their advice and conſent : which Vote had little con- en 
tradition, becauſe no Man would own the Advice. "Then 2 
they cauſed a Letter to be written to the General, That the 
Orders and Inſtructions to Colonel Eure (the Officer who 
had ſeiſed the King) “ were contrary to their Reſolutions, 
« and Inſtructions to Colonel Hammond; and therefore, that 
ce it was the pleaſure of the Houſe, that he ſhould recal thoſe 
« Orders; and that Colonel Hammond ſhould again reſume 
« the care of the King's Perſon. But the Genera], without 
taking any notice of their Complaint, or of their Command, 
demanded the payment of the Arrears due to the Army; and 
told them, That unleſs there were preſent Money ſent to 
«© that purpoſe, he ſhould be forced to remove the Army, and 
to draw them nearer to London. And at the ſame time a Another 
new Declaration was ſent to the Houſe from the Army, in Peclarat ion 
purſuance of their late Remonſtrance ; which the Houle re- J % n 


tuſed to take into conſideration; and ſome ſturdy Members ey 2 


moved, That the Army might be declared Traitors, if they 

© preſumed to march nearer London than they were at pre- 

«{ent; and that an impeachment of High Treaſon might be 

«drawn up againſt the principal Officers of it. Hereupon, The General 
the, General marches directly for London, and Quarters at 7«rches for 
White-Hall; the other Officers, with their Troops, in Dar- London. 
bam Houſe, the Mues, Covent Garden, Weſtminſter, and St 

James's; and for the preſent neceſſity, that no inconvenience 

might fall out, they ſent to the City without delay to ſupply 

forty thouſand pounds, to be immediately iſſued out to ſatisfy 

the Army. Notwithſtanding all which monſtrous proceed- 

ing, the Houſe of Commons retained it's Courage, and were 

reſolute “ To aſſert the Treaty; and that the King's Anſwers 

were ſatisfactory; or if they were not fully ſatisfactory, that 

e the Houſe might, and ought to accept thereof, and pro- 

:*ceed to the ſettlement of Peace in Church and * | 
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te than to reject them as unſatisfactory, and thereby continue 
<« the Kingdom in War and Diſtraction. 
TRE who vehemently preſſed this Concluſion, and would 
be thought to be for the King, to make themſelves popular, 
took upon them to make all the Invectives both againit the 
King, and all the time of his Government, that his bittereſt 
Enemies could do, only that they might ſhew how much the 
conceſſions he had now granted, had provided Remedies for 
all thoſe Evils, and made all the foundation of their future 
hope of happineſs and peace, to be in the no-power they had 
left him in: ſo that if he thould have a mind to continue the 
Diſtractions to morrow, he would find no Body ready ever 
to joyn with him, having at this time ſacrificed all his Friends 
to the Mercy of their mortal Enemies. In concluſion, and 
when they had proſecuted the Debate moſt part of the Night, 
till almoſt five of the Clock in the Morning, on Monday 
Night, they had firſt put the Queſtion, «© Whether the Que- 
c ſtion ſhould be put? and carried it by a hundred and forty 
Voices againſt one hundred and four: the main Queſtion, 
Vote „ That © That the Anfwer of the wor” to the Propoſitions of both 
2 — 4 ee Houſes was a ground for the Houſes to proceed upon for the 
« ws; « © ſettlement of the Peace of the Kingdom, was ſo clearly 
« ground for V Oted, that the Houſe was not divided; and that there might 
< Peace, be no after-claps, they appointed a Committee * To confer 
« with the General, for the better procuring a good Intelli- 
ce gence and Correſpondence between the Army and the Par- 
<« liament ; and then they Adjourn'd the Houſe to Wedneſday 
Morning, it being then near the Morning of Tueſday. 
TE Committee that was appointed to confer with the 
General, waited, that Afternoon upon him in his Lodging at 
White-Hall, that they might be able to give ſome Account 
to the Houſe the next Morning. But they were forced to at- 
rend full three hours, before they could be admitted to his 
preſence; and then he told them ſullenly arid ſuperciliouſly, 
That the way to correſpond with the Army, was to com- 
ce ply with their Remonſtrance : and, the next Morning there 
was a Guard of Muſqueteers placed at the entry into, and door 
of the Houſe, and the Officers thereof having a Lift in their 
| hands of the Names of thoſe who ſhould be reſtrain'd from 
_ Many of the going into the Houſe, all Thoſe were ſtopped, one by one, as 
Members they came, and ſent into the Court of Wards, where they 
che Hue Were kept together for many hours, under a Guard, to the 
ſeiſed uboa number of near one hundred. Notwithſtanding which there 
by the Sol- were ſo many of the ſame opinion got into the Houſe, through 
dier. the inadvertency of the Guard, or becauſe they meant only 
| to ſequeſter the moſt notorious and refractory Perſons, that 
the Debate, upon reſuming the ſame Queſtion, — very 
| ong; 
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long; ſeveral Members who obſerv'd the force at the entrance 
of the Houſe, and faw their Companions not ſuffer d to come 
in, complain d loudly of the Violence and Breach of Privi- 
lege, and demanded remedy ; bur, in vain; the Houſe would 
take no notice of it. In the concluſion, after a very long De- The remain- 
bate, the Major part of thoſe who were preſent in the Houſe, ing Mem- 
Voted the Negative to what had been ſettled in the former ora 2 
Debate, and © That the Anſwer the King had given to their fieber. 
« Propoſitions was not f{atisfattory. _ 8 A 
Tos Gentlemen who for ſome hours had been re- 
ſtrain'd in the Court of Watds, were afterwards led in Tri- 
umph through We/ftwimſter-Hall (except ſome few, who were 
ſuffer d for affection, or by negligence, to go away) by a 
ſtrong Guard, to that place under the Exchequer which is com- 
monly called Hell; where they might eat and drink, at their 
own charge, what they pleaſed. And here they were kept in 
one Room, till after twelve of the Clock in the Night: after 
which hour, in reſpect of the extreme cold Weather, and 
the Age of many of the Members, they were carried to ſe- 
veral Inns ; where they were ſuffer'd to lodge as Priſoners, 
and remain'd under that confinement for two or three days. 
In which time, they publiſh d a Proteſtation in Print againſt 
the Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, declaring & The 
force and violence that had been uſed againſt them: and 
then the Houſe, with the remaining Members, having deter- 
mind what they thought fit, moſt of the other were at liberty 
to do what they pleaſed. No body own'd this Act of Vio- _ 
lence in the Excluſion of ſo many Members: There was no 
Order made for it by the Houſe. Fairfax the General knew 8 
nothing of it, and the Guards themſelves being asxed . What 
“Authority they had, gave no other Anſwer © But that they 
c had orders. But afterwards there was a full and clear Order vote, : 
of the Houſe, without taking notice of any excluſion, * That © heſe wo 
«none of them. who had not been ones that day when the 7 1 
Negative Vote prevailed, ſhould ſit any more in the Houſe, 7% x.,.. 
before they had fitſt ſubſcribed the fame Vote, as agree- « ive Ve 
«able to their judgments ; which if they ſubſcribed , they Hon fr 
were as well qualified Members as before. Many of theſe , 77 f. 
excluded Members, out of Conſcience or Indignation, forbore * _ 
coming any more to the Houſe for many years; ſome, not be- 
fore the Revolution; others, ſooner or later, return'd to their 
old Seats, that they might not be idle when ſo much buſineſs 
was to be done. 3 3 „ 
Tun the Houſe renew'd their old Votes of no more Ad- Vere of no 
drefles, and annull'd and made void all thoſe which introduced oe Aa- 
the Treaty : and that they might find no more ſuch contra- 1 23 
diction hereafter , they committed to ſeveral „ aa 
5 e | enera 
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General Brown (though he was then Sheriff of London) Sr 
John Clot wort hy, St William Waller, Major General Maſſey, 
and Commiſſary General Copley, who were the moſt active 
Members in the Houſe of the Presbyterian Party, and who 
had all as maliciouſly advanced the Service of the Parliament 
in their ſeveral Stations againſt the King as any Men. of their 
Rank in the Kingdom, and much more than any Officer of 
the preſent Army had then credit to do: of thele, Maſſey 
made his eſcape, and Tranſported himſelf into Hollaud; and 
there, according to the natural Modeſty of that Sect, preſent- 
ed himſelf ro the Prince, with as much confidence (and as 
a Sufferer for the King his Father) as if he had defended col. 
cheſter. © TED SE, 1 
15 E Proteſtation that the ſecluded Members had pub- 
liſhed and cauſed to be Printed, with the Narrative of the 
violence that had been exerciſed upon them, and their de- 
Claring, all Acts to be void which from that time had been 
done in the Houſe of Commons, made a great noiſe over 
the Kingdom, and no leſs incenſed thoſe who remain'd and 
fare in the Houſe, than it did the Officers of the Army; and 
therefore, to leſſen the credit of it, the Houle likewiſe made 
a Declaration againſt that Proteſtation ; and declar'd it, © To 
ce be Falſe, Scandalous, and Seditious, and tending to the de- 
cc ſtruction of the viſible and Fundamental Government of the 
cc Kingdom: and to this wonderful Declaration they obtain d 
the concurrence of the ſmall Houſe of Peers, and joyntly or- 
dain'd « That that Proteſtation ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and 
cc that no Man {hould preſume to ſell, or buy, or to read the 
« {ame. ; | 3 
Wax they had in this manner maſter'd all contradiction 
and oppoſition, they begun more directly to conſult what 
they were to do, as well as what they were Not to do, and 
to eſtabliſh ſome Affirmative concluſions, as they had done 
Negatives. They were told, That it was high time to ſettle 
cc {ome form of Government, under which the Nation was to 
cc live: there had been much Treaſure and Blood ſpent to re- 
cover the liberty of the People, which would be to no pur- 
< poſe if there were not proviſion made for their ſecure en- 
6 ſoying it; and there would be always the ſame attempts 
© made, which had been of late, to diſturb and to deſtroy 
te the publick Peace, if there were not ſuch exemplary penal- 
ce ties inflicted, as might terrify all Men, of what condition 
c foever , from entring upon ſuch deſperate Undertakings. 
They reſolv'd to gratify the Army, by taking a view of a 
Paper formerly digeſted by them as a model for a new Go- 
vernment, which was called, The Agreement of the People, and 
for coritriving and publithing whereof, 'one of the * 
| | 1 | * 
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| lad been, by Cromwell's directions, the year before, ſhot to 


death, when he found the Parliament was ſo much offended 


with it. They declar'd now, as the molt popular thing they 
could do to pleaſe both the People and the Army, & That they 
« would put an end to the Parliament on the laſt day of April 


« next; and that there ſhould be a Repreſentative of the Na- 


cc tion, conſiſting of three hundred Perſons choſen by the Peo- 


« ple; of which, for the Term of ſeven years, no Perſon 
« who had adher'd to the King, or who ſhould oppoſe this 
« Apreement, or not ſubſcribe thereunto, ſhould be capable 
« of being choſen to be one, or to have a voice in the Ele- 
« tion ; and that, before that time, and before the Diſſolu- 
« tion of the preſent Parliament, it would be neceſſary to 
« bring thoſe ſignal Delinquents, who had lately diſturbed the 
« Quiet and Peace of the Kingdom, and put it to fo great an 
« expence of Blood and Treaſure, to exemplary puniſhment. 
And it was with great impudence very vehemently urged, 
« That they ought to begin with Him who had been the cauſe 
« of all the miſeries, and miſchiefs, which had befallen the 
« Kingdom, and whom they had already deveſted of all Power 
« and Authority to govern them for the future; and they had 
ec had near two years experience, that the Nation might be 


ce very happily govern'd without any recourſe to him: that 


« they had already declar'd, and the Houſe of Peers had con- 
« curr'd with them, that the King had been the cauſe of all 
« the Blood which had been ſpilt; and therefore, that it was 


« fit that ſuch a Man of Blood ſhould be brought to Juſtice, 


« that he might undergo the penalty that was due to his Ty- 
« ranny and Murders : that the People expected This at 
« their hands; and that having the principal Malefactor in 
«their power, he might not eſcape the puniſhment that was 
« que to him. | 


H o w new and monſtrous ſoever this language and diſcourſe | 


was to all Engliſþ Ears, they found a Major part ſtill to con- 


cur with them: ſo that they appointed a Committee for la. 
preſent “ To prepare a charge of High Treaſon againſt the zee appoint- 
King, which ſhould contain the ſeveral Crimes, and Miſde- ed vhm 
E meanours of his Reign; which being made, they would con- 72 7247 4 


harge a- 


« ſider of the beſt way and manner of Proceeding, that he 3 3 
ce might be brought to Juſtice. King. 


THis manner of proceeding in England was ſo unheard of, 
that it was very hard for any Body to propoſe any way to 
oppoſe it that might carry with it any hope of ſucceſs. How- 
ever, the pain the Prince was in, would not ſuffer him to reſt 
without making ſome effort. He knew too well how far the 
States of Holland were from wiſhing that ſucceſs, and honour 
to the Crown of Exgland, as it had deſerv'd from them, and 
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how much they had always favour'd the Rebellion; that his 
own preſence was in no degree acceptable ox grateful to them; 
and that they were deviſing all ways how they might be rid 
of him: yet he believ'd the way they were now upon in Eug- 
land, would be ſo univerſally odious to all Chriſtians, that no 

The Prince Body of Men would appear to favour it. His Highneſs there- 
5 B Z. fore ſent to the States General, to deſire them ©« To give him 
©... in.“ an Audience the next day; and that he would come to the 
tercede with place where they fate; which he did, being met by the 
the wo whole Body at the bottom of the Stairs, and conducted into 
Houſer. the Room where they fate. 

TAE Prince was attended by four or five of his Council; 
and when he had ſaid a little to the States of Compliment, 
he referr'd them to a Paper which Sr William Boſwell, the 
King's Reſident there, was to deliver to them. The Paper de- 
ſcribed the ill condition the King his Father was in; and the 
threats and menaces which his Enemies uſed to proceed a- 

ainſt him in ſuch a manner as mult be abominated by all 
hriſtians, and which would bring the greateſt reproach and 
obloquy upon the Proteſtant Religion, that ever Chriſtianity 
had undergone: And therefore defir'd them, «That they would 
ce interpoſe their Credit, and Authority, in ſuch a manner as 
“they thought fit, with the two Houſes at Weſtminſter, that 
<« inſtead of ſuch an unlawful and wicked proſecution, they 
« would enter inta Terms of accommodation with his Royal 
« Father; For the obſervation whereot his Royal Higneſs 

« would become bound. | 
Their An- TAE States aſſured his Higneſs, “ That they were very 
ſwer. «© much afflicted at the condition of the King, and would be 
„glad any interpolition of Theirs might be able to relieve 
« him; that they would ſeriouſly conlider in what manner 
ce they might ſerve him. And, that day, they reſolv'd to ſend 
an extraordinary Embaſſadour into Eaglaud, who ſhould re- 
pair to the Prince of Vales, and receive his Inſtructions to 
what Friends of the King's he ſhould reſort, and conſult with; 
who, being upon the place, might beſt inform him ro whom 
ro apply himſelf. And they made choice of Paw, the Penſio- 
ner of Holland, for their Embaſſadour; who immediately at- 
tended the Prince with the Offer of his Service, and many 
profeſſions of his deſire that his Journey might produce ſome 

good Effect. | | 

TAE Council that was about the Prince, had looked upon 
Paw as a Man that had always favour'd the Rebellion in Exg- 
land, and as much obſtructed all Civilites from the States to- 
_ wards the King, as was poſſible for him to do; and therefore 

they were very forry that He was made choice of for Embaſſa- 
dour in ſuch a fatal conjuncture. But the Prince of 7 
h | # aſſure 
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aſſured the Prince, That he had uſed all his credit to ©: 
cc 2 that Election; that he was the Wiſeſt Man of their 
„Body; and that neither Hie, nor any of the reſt, who had 
c cherilhed the Exgliſſß Rebellion more than he, ever deſired 
<« it ſhould proſper to that degree it had done, as to endanger 
ce the changing the Government; and therefore wiſhed 
« There might not appear any diſtruſt of him, but that the 
« Prince would treat him with confidence, and ſome of the 
Council would confer with him with freedom, upon any pars 
« ticulars which it would be neceſſary for him to be inſtructed 
«in, But the wiſdom of Angels was not ſufficient to give any 
effectual advice for ſuch a Negotiation, ſince the States could 
not be brought ſo much to intereſt themſelves, as to uſe any 
Menaces to the Parliament as if they would embark themſelves 
in the Quarrel. So that the Council could only wiſh, & That the 
« Embaſſadour would confer with ſuch of the King's Friends 
< who were then at London, and whoſe relation had been 
* moſt eminent towards his Majeſty ; and receive advice from 
« them, how he Might moſt hopefully prevail over partiny They fend 6) 
lar Men, and thereby with the Parliament. And ſo the Ems 1 
baſſadour departed for England, within leſs than a week after England. 
he was nominated for the Employment. . | . 
Ax the ſame time, the Queen of England, being ſtruck to 
the Heart with amazement and confuſion upon the report of 
what the Parliament intended, ſent a Paper to the Agent who The Queen 
was employed there by the Cardinal to keep. 4. good correſ-/*n* 4 * 
pondence; which ſhe obliged him to deliver to the Parlia- ,,-1 7 1b 
ment. The Paper contain'd a very paſſionate lamentation of Parliameut g 
the ſad condition the King her Husband was in; deſiring 4  w4# 
“That they would grant her a Paſs to come over to him, of- lid ade: 
*fering to uſe all the credit the had with him, that he might 
« oive them ſatisfaction. However, if they would not give 
cher leave to perform any of thoſe Offices towards the Pub- 
lick, that ſhe might be permitted to perform the Duty the 
< owed Him, and to be near him in the uttermoſt Extremity. 
Neither of theſe Addrefles did more than expreſs the Zeal of 
thoſe who procured them to be made: the Embaſſadour Paw 
could neither get leave to fee the King (which he was to 
endeavour to do, that he might from himſelf be inſtructed beſt 
what to do) nor be admitted to an Audience by the Parlia- 
ment, till after the Tragedy was acted: and the Queen's Pa- 
per was deliver'd, and never conſider'd in order to return any 
Anſwer to it. | ee ä 
Wauen the Committee had prepared fuch a Charge, which The Cargo 
they called « An Impeachment of High Treaſon againſt Charles | vg "ug 
© Stewart King of England, digeſted into ſeveral Articles, provid by the 
© which contain'd all thoſe Calumnies they had formerly Commens : 
| I & heaped 8 
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hbhbheaped up in that Declaration of no more Addreſſes to be 

made to him, with ſome Additional Reproaches, it was read 

in the Houſe; and, after it was approv'd there, they ſent it 

to the Houſe. of Peers for Their concurrence. That Houſe 

had very little to do from the time that Cromwell return'd from 

Scotland, and were few in Number, and us'd to Adjourn for two 

or three days together for want of buſineſs; ſo that it was be- 

liev'd, that they who had done ſo many extravagant things, ra- 

ther than they would diſſent from the Houſe of Commons, 

would likewiſe concur with them in This, rather than ſever from 

them when they were ſo triumphant. But, contrary to this ex- 

pectation, when this Impeachment was brought up to the Peers, 

it was ſo ill receiv*d, that there was not one Perſon who con- 

curr'd with them; which, conſidering the Men and what moſt 

of them had done, might ſeem very ſtrange. And when they 

Rejedted by had, with ſome warmth rejected it, they Adjourn'd for a 

tbe Lords; week; preſuming they ſhould thereby ar leaſt give ſome inter- 

en 4 fr ruption to that Career which the Houſe of Commons was 

42 upon, and, in that time, ſome expedient might be found to 

_ _- reconcile the Proceedings in both Houſes. But they were as 

much deceiv'd in this; the Houſe of Commons was very well 

pleaſed with it, and thought they had given them eaſe, which 

they could not ſo well have contriv'd for themſelves. So they 

proceeded in their own Method, and when the day came to 

; Which the Lords had Adjourn'd their Houſe, they found 

The Door of their doors all locked, and falten'd with Padlocks, that there 

2 bac ſhould then be no more Entrance for them; nor did any of 

pop. %% them ever after fit in that Houſe as Peers above twice or 

day to which thrice at moſt, till Cromwell, long after, endeavour'd in vain 

they had ad- tO have erected a Houſe of Peers of his own Creation; in 

Journd. which ſome of them then very willingly took their places. 
THz Charge and Accuſation, upon which they r#olv'd 

to proceed againſt the King, being thus ſettled and agreed 

upon, they begun to conſider in what manner and form to 

proceed, that there might be .ſome appearance of Juſtice. 

Nothing could be found in the Common or Statute-Law, 

which could direct or warrant them; nor could the Prece- 

dent of depoſing Richard the ſecond (the ſole Precedent of 

that kind) be applied to their purpoſe : for, how foul ſoever 

the circumſtances precedent had been, he had made a Re- 

ſignation of his Royalty before the Lords in Parliament; ſo 

that his Depoſition proceeded from Himſelf, and with his own 

Conſent, and would not agree in any particular with the caſe 

in queſtion. They were therefore to make a new form to 

The (om- warrant their Proceedings: and a new form they did erect, 

on; gn, never before heard of. They conſtituted and erected a Court 

Court of Ja- that ſhould be called «The High Court of Fuſtice, to conſiſt of 


ſt ice. , 
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ce ſo many Judges, who ſhould have Authority to try the King, 
cc whether he were guilty of what he was accuſed of, or no; 
cc and, in order thereunto, to examine ſuch Witneſſes as 0 
«{hould be produced: The number of the Judges named was 
about N hundred and fifty, whereof the Major part might 
roceed. ir it vr, 7 
K TE x could not have found ſuch a Number yet amongſt 
themſelves, after ſo many barbarities and impieties, upon 
whom they might depend in this laft Tragical Act. And 
therefore they laid this for a ground; that if they ſhould: 
make only their own Members to be Judges in this caſe, they 
might appear in the Eyes of the People to be too much par- 
ties, as having from the beginning maintain'd a War, though 
defenſive, as they pretended, againſt the King, and ſo not ſo 
fit to be the only Judges who were in the fault: On the other | 
hand, if they ſhould name none of themſelves, it might be 
interpreted that they look'd upon it as too dangerous a Pro- 
vince to engage themſelves in, and therefore they had put it 
off to others; which would diſcourage: others from under- 
taking it. Wherefore they reſolv'd that the Judges ſhould 
be nominated promiſcuouſly, as well of Members of the 
Houſe, as of ſuch other of their Good and Godly Men in the 
Kingdom. Whoſoever would not be one himſelf when named, 
as there were yet many amongſt them, who, out of Con- 
ſcience, or of Fear, utterly proteſted againſt it, ſhould take 
upon him to name another Man; which ſure he could not but 
think was equally unlawful : So that few took upon them to 
nominate others, who would reject the Province themſelves. 
ALL the Chief Officers of the Army were named, and 
divers accepted the Office; and ſuch Aldermen and Citizens 
of London, as had been molt violent againſt Peace, and ſome - 
few Country Gentlemen, whoſe Zeal had been taken notice 
of for the Coles and who were like to take ſuch a Prefer- 
ment as a teſtimony of the Parliament's Confidence in them, 
and would thereupon embrace it. When ſuch a Number of 
Men were nominated as were thought in all reſpects to be 
equal to the work, they were to make choice of a Speaker, 
or Prolocutor, who ſhould be called Lord Preſident of that 
High Court, who muſt manage and govern all the proceed. 
ings there, ask the Witneſſes all proper Queſtions, and an- 
ſwer what the Priſoner ſhould propoſe. And to that Office Bradſhav- 
one Bradſhaw was choſen, a Lawyer of Grays- Inn, not much made Lord 
known in Weſtminſter Hall, though of good practice in his Tien. 
Chamber, and much employed by the Factious. He was a 
Gentleman of an ancient Family in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, 
but of a Fortune of his own: making. He was not without 
Parts, and of great Inſolence ond Ambition. When he mY 5 
* * 
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| firſt nominated, he feem'd much ſurpriſed, and very refolute 

to refuſe it; which he did in ſuch a manner, and fo much en- 
Harging upon his own want of Abilities to undergo fo impor- 

tant a Charge, that it was very evident he had expected to be 

t to that Apology. And when he was preſs d with more 

mportunity than could have been uſed by chance, he re- 

quired c Time to confider of ir; and ſaid, «he would then 

give his final Anſwer ; which he did, the next day; and 

with great Humility accepted the Office, which he admji- 

niſter'd with all the Pride, Impudence, and Supercihoufneſs 
imaginable. He was preſently inyeſted in great State, and 

| Lawyers and many Officers, and a Guard aſhgn'd for the ſecurity of his 
= other Officer: Perſon, and the Deans Houſe at We/ffminfler given to him 
| {pointe*: for ever for his reſidence and habitation, and a good Sum of 
Money, about five thouſand pounds, was appointed to be pre- 

ſeatly paid to him, to put himſelf in ſuch an Equipage and 
way of Living, as the dignity of the Office which he held 
would require. And now, the Lord Preſident of the High 
Court of Juſtice, ſeem'd to be the greateſt Magiſtrate in Exg- 

land. And though it was not thought ſeaſonable ro make 

\ any ſuch Declaration, yet ſome of thoſe whoſe opinions grew 
\ quickly into Ordinances, upon ſeveral occaſions; declared, 
«That they believ'd that Office was not to be look'd upon as 
ce neceſſary pro bac vice only, but for continuance ; and that 

« he who executed it, deferv'd to have an ample and a liberal 

< Eſtate conferr'd upon him for ever: which ſuddain muta- 

tion and exaltation of Fortune, could not but make a great im- 

preſſion upon a vulgar Spirit, accuſtom'd to no Excefles, and 

acquainted only with a very moderate Fortune. All this being 

done, they made choice of ſome Lawyers (till that time * 

obſcure, and Men ſcarce known or heard of in their Profeſ- 

ſion) to perform the Offices of Atturney General, and Solli- 

citor General for the State, to proſecute the Priſaner at his 

Trial, and'to manage the Evidence againſt him. Other Of- 

ficers, of all kinds, were appointed to attend, and perform 

the ſeveral Offices of their new Court; which was order'd/ to 

be erected in Weſtminſter Hall. e 

The King THE ws, was now ſent for from Hurſt Caſtle, and was 

ſent jor from receiv'd by Colonel Harriſon with a ſtrong Party of Horſe; 
2 by whom he was to be conducted to Mindſor Caſtle. Harriſon 

The cha- Was the Son of a Butcher near Nantwich in Cheſhire, and had 

rater ef been bred up in the place of a Clerk under a Lawyer of good 
Harriſon. Account in thoſe parts; which kind of Education introduces 
| Men into the language and practice of Buſineſs, and, if ir be 
not reſiſted by the great ingenuity of the Perſon, inclines 
young Men to more Pride than any other kind of breeding; 
and diſpoſes them to be Pragmatical and Inſolent, 1 4 
| they 
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they have the skill to conceal it from their Maſters, except 
they find them (as they are too often) inclined to cheriſh it. 
When the Rebellion firſt began, this Man quitted his Maſter 
(uy had relation to the King's Service, and diſcharged his 
ut faithfully ) and put himſelf into the Parliament Army, 
where, having firſt obtain'd the Office of a Cornet, he got 
up, by diligence and ſobriety, to the State of a Captain, with- 
out any ſignal notice taken of him till the new model of the 
Army; when Cromwell, who, poſſibly,” had knowledge of him 
before, found him of a ſpirit and diſpoſition fir for his Service, 
much given to Prayer and to Preaching, and, otherwiſe, of 
an underſtanding capable to be truſted in any buſineſs; to 
which his Clerkſhip contributed very much: And then he was 
preferr'd very faſt ; fo that, by the time the King was brought 
to the Army, he had been a Colonel of Horſe, and look'd 
pon 4s inferior to few, after Cromwell and Treton, in the 
Council of Officers, and in the Government of the Agitators; 
and there were few Men with whom Cromwell more commu- 
nicated, or upon whom he more depended for the Conduct 
of any thing committed to him. He receiv'd the King with 
outward reſpect, kept himſelf bare; but attended him with 
great ſtrictneſs; and was not to be approached by any Ad- 
drefs ; anſwering queſtions in ſhort and few words, and when 
importuned, with rudeneſs, He manifeſted an apprehenfion ' 
that the King had ſome thought of making an Eſcape, and did 
all things in order to prevent it. Being to lodge at Windſor, 
and ſo to paſs by Box ot, the King expteſſed a deſire to fee 
his little Park at Bagſho?, and ſo to dine at the Lodge there, 

a place where he had uſed to take much pleaſure ;- and did nor 
diſſemble the knowing that the Lord Newburgh, who had lately 
Married the Lady Awbigney, liv'd there; and faid, © He would 

«ſend aServant to let that Lady know that he would dine 
c with her, that ſhe might provide a dinner for him. Har- 
riſon well knew the Affection of that Lord and Lady, and 
was very unwilling he ſhould make any {tay there; but find- 
ing the King fo fixt upon it, that he would not be otherwife 
removed from it than by abſolutely refufing him to go thi- 
ther, he choſe to conſent, and that his Majeſty ſhould fend 
a Servant; which he did the Night before he intended to 
BOrH Lord and Lady were of known Duty and Affection 
to the King; the Lady, after her Husband the Lord A- 
ligney bad been kilPd at Eage-hil, having ſo far incenſed the 
Parliament, that ſhe had endured a long Impriſonment, under 
a fuſpicion that ſhe had been privy to the defign which had 
been difcover'd by Mr Nuller, upon which Tomkins and Chat- 
loner had been put to death, —_ likewiſe her ſelf been 
at oh x 4 put 
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put to death, if ſhe had not made her Eſcape to Oxford. Af. 


ter the War was ended, ſhe had, with the King's approbation, 
Married the Lord Newburgh; who had the ſame Aﬀections. 


They had from the time of the King's being at Hampton 
Court, concerted with his Majeſty upon ſuch means, thar, in 


the ſtricteſt reſtraint he was under, they found a way to write 
to, and to hear from him. And moſt of the Letters which 

aſſed between the King and the Queen, paſſed through their 

ands ; who had likewiſe a Cipher with the King, by which 
they gave him notice of any thing they judged of Importance 
for him to know. They had given him notice that he would 
be ſent for from Hurſt Caſtle, and adviſed him “ To find ſome 
cc way, that he might dine at the Lodge at Bagſbot; and that 
che thould take occaſion, if he could, to lame the Horſe he 
ce rode upon, or to find fault with his going, that he might 
cc take another Horfe out of the Lord Newburgh's Stables to 
cc continue the relt of his Journey upon. That Lord much 
delighted in Horſes, and had, at that time, in his Stables one 
of the fleeteſt that was in England; and the purpoſe was, to 
mount the King upon that Horſe, that, when he found a fit 
opportunity, he might, upon the ſuddain, ſet Spurs to him; 


and if he could get out of the Company that encompaſſed 


him, he might, Ps by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe, and his 
own skill in the moſ 
| himſelf to another place in their view; and fo, three or four 


obſcure ways of that Forreſt, convey 


good Horſes were laid in ſeveral places. And this was the 


.reaſon that the King had ſo earneſtly inſiſted upon dining 
at Bagſbot; which being in his way, and his cuſtom being 


i to dine, they could not reaſonably deny him that 
liberty. | 7 
BETORE the King came thither, Harriſon had ſent ſome 


Horſe with an Officer to ſearch the Houle, and all about the 
Park, that he might be ſure that no Company lurked, which 
might make ſome attempt. And the King, all the Morning, 


The King 


found fault with the going of his Horſe ; and faid, © He would 
« change it, and procure a better. When his Majeſty came 


dine, at the to the Lodge, he found his dinner ready, but was quickly in- 


Lord New- 


burgh's 


where was 


form'd, „That the Horſe ſo much depended upon, was, the 
<« day before, by the blow of another Horſe, ſo lam'd, that 


an intention cc he could not be of uſe to the purpoſe he was deſign d for. 


of making 


the King's ; 


Eſcape, but 


in vain. 


he was encompaſſed always in the middle of a 


And though that Lord had other good Horſes, which in ſuch 

an exigent might be made uſe of, yet the King had obſerv'd 

ſo great difficulty to be in the attempt all his Journey, when 
undred Horſe, 


* 


the Officers all exceedingly well Horſed, and every Man, 


Officer, and Soldier, having a Piſtol ready ſpann'd in one 
hand, chat he ręſoly d not to purſue that deſign. And * 
| 75 | riſon © 
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riſon had already told him, c That he had provided a better 
« Horſe for him: and it was believ'd he would never have 
permitted him to have made uſe. of one of the Lord New- 
bourgh's. So that after having ſpent three or four hours there, 
with very much ſatisfaction - to himſelf, though he was not 
ſuffer'd to be in any Room without the Company of fix or 
ſeven Soldiers, who ſuffer'd little to be ſpoken, except it was 
ſo loud that They could hear it too, he took a ſad fare wel 
of them, appearing to have little hope ever to ſee them again. 
The Lord Newbourgh rode ſome Miles in the Foreſt to wait 
upon the King, till he was requir'd by Harriſon to return. 
Flis Majeſty lodged that night at his Caſtle of Min ſor, and was 
ſoon after carried to St Fames's. In this Journey, Harriſow The Ring 
obſerving that the King had always an apprehenſion that there h ro 
was a purpoſe to Murther him, and had once let fall ſome St James's, 
words of The odiouſneſs and wickedneſs of ſuch an Aſſaſſi- 
“s nation and Murther, which could never be ſafe to the Per- 
ce {on who undertook it; he told him plainly, That he need- 
«ed not to entertain any ſuch imagination or apprehenſion; 
«that the Parliament had too much Honour and Juſtice to 
_ Echeriſh ſo foul an intention; and aſſured Him, That what- 
«ever the Parliament reſolv'd to do, would be very Publick 
«and in a way of Juſtice; to which the World ſhould be 
« Witneſs; and would-never endure a thought of ſecret Vio- 
«lence : which his Majeſty could not perſwade himſelf to be- 
| lieve; nor did imagine that they durſt ever produce him in 
the nn of the People, under any form whatſoever of a pub- 
lick Trial. | | 5 5 15 
Ir hath been acknowledg'd ſince by ſome Officers, and The ſe vera! 
others who were preſent at the Conſultations, that from the * 
time of the King's being at Hampton Court, and after the ei 95 
Army had maſter'd both the Parliament and the City, and ;;; time, 
were weary of having the King with them, and knew not among te 
well how to be rid of him, there were many ſecret Conſults 2ficer:, f 
What to do with him. And it was generally concluded, „% , 
They ſhould never be able to ſettle their new form of Go- Kg: 
E vernment, whilſt He liv'd: and after he was become a Pri- 
ſoner in the Ille of Wight, they were more ſollicitous for a 
Reſolution and Determination in that particular: and after the 
Vote of the no more Addreſſes, the moſt violent Party thought 
They could do nothing in order to their own ends, till He 
* ſhould be firſt dead; and therefore, one way or other, that 
< was to be compaſſed in the firſt place. Some were for An 
ce actual Depoſing him; which could not but be eaſily brought 
t to paſs, ſince the Parliament would Vote any thing they 
* ſhould be directed: Others were for the taking away his 
Life by Poyſon; which would make leaſt noiſe ; or, « 2 7 
e "I | TIO? cou 
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4 could not be ſo eaſily contriv'd, by Aſſaſſination; for which 


* there were hands enough ready to be employ'd. There was 
a Third fort, as violent as either 'of the other, who preſſed 
To have him brought to a publick Trial as a Malefactor; 
which, they ſaid, Would be moſt for the Honour of the 
Parliament, and would teach all Kings to Know, that they 
|: 12 accountable, and puniſhable for the wickedneſs of their 
Lives. | T0 

Many of the Officers were of the firſt opinion, “ As a 
© thing they had Precedents for; and that he being once De- 
4 pos d, they could better ſettle the Government, than if he 
were dead; for his Son could pretend no Right whilſt He 
« was alive; whereas, if the Father were dead, he would 
< preſently call himſelf King, and others would call him fo 
4 too; and, it may be, other Kings and Princes would own 
< him for ſuch. If he were kept alive in a cloſe Priſon, he 
<< might afterwards be made uſe of, or remov'd upon any ap- 
c pearance of a Revolution. | 

_ FTrarrE were as many Officers of the ſecond Judgement, 
<< That he ſhould be preſently diſpatch d. They faid, It ap- 
re pear'd by the experience they had, that whilſt He was alive 
© (for a more ſtrict Impriſonment than he had undergone, he 


L could never be confined to) there would be always Plots 
Land Defigns to ſet him at Liberty; and he would have Parties 


< throughout the Kingdom; and, in a ſhort time, a Faction 


ein their moſt ſecret Councils, and it may be in the Army it 
<felf; and, where his Liberty would yield fo great a Price, it 


© would be too great a Truſt to repoſe in any Man, that he 


T would long refiſt the Temptation. Whereas, if he were 


« confeſſedly dead, all thoſe fears would be over; eſpecially 
<« if they proceeded with that circumſpection and ſeverity to- 
* wards all his Party, as in prudence they ought to do. This 
Party might probably have carried it, if Hammon could have 


been wrought upon to have concurr'd ; but he had yet too 


much Conſcience to expoſe himſelf to that Infamy ; and with- 


out His privity or connivance it could not be done. 


THe third Party, which were all the Levellers and Agi- 
tators of the Army, in the head of which Ireton and Harriſon 
were, would not endure either of the other ways; and faid, 


they could as eaſily bring him to Juſtice in the fight of the 
Sun, as Depoſe him; fince the Authority of the Parliament 


ce could do one as well as the other: That their Precedent of 
**Depofing, had no reputation with the People; but was 
«look'd upon as the effect of ſome potent Faction, which 
« always oppreſſed the People more after, than they had been 
before Beſides, thoſe Depoſings had always been attended 
* with Aſſaſſinations and Murthers, which were _— _ 

| 10Ud, 
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« odious, and deteſted, becauſe no body ow d and avow d 
« the bloody Actions they had done. But ff he were brought 
ceto a publick Trial, for the notorious ill things he had done, 
and for his Miſgoverntent, upon the complaint and proſe- 
« cutidn of the People, the Superiority of the People would 
© be hereby vindicated and made manifeſt; and they ſhould 
& receive the benefit,” and be for ever free from tho e oppreſ- 
< fjons which he had impos'd upon them, and for which he 
| 4 to pay ſo dear; and ſuch an exemplary Proceeding, 

«and Execution as this where every circumſtance ſhould be 
clear and notorious, would be the beſt foundation and fe- 
C —_— the Government they intended to eftabliſh; and 
«no would be Ambitious to fucceed Him, and be a King 


<« in his place, when he ſaw in what manner he muſt be ac-,, 
&© countable to the People. This Argumentation, or the have him 


ſtrength and obſtinaey of that Party, carried it: and here- putlick/y 
upon, all that formal of epic which afterwards was red. 
exerciſed, was refolv'd upon and c ew,” w_ 

| WuregTHER the incredibility, or monſtrouſneſs of ſuch a 
kind of proceeding, wrought upon the minds of Men, or whe- 
ther the principal Actors took pains, by their Inſinuations, to 
have it fo believ'd, it fell out however that they among 
them who wiſſed the King beſt, and ſtood neareſt to the Stage 
where theſe parts were Acted, did not believe that there were 


thoſe Horrid Intentions that ſhortly after appear'd. The 


Preachers, who had ſounded the Trumpets loudeſt to, and 
throughout the War, Preached now as furiouſly ——_— alt 
wicked Attempts and Violence againſt the Perſon of the King, 
and fooliſhly urged the obligation of the Covenant (by which 
they had involv'd him in all the danger he was in) for the ſe- 
curity of his Perſon. 1 | eng e 
Ass oo as the Prince heard of the Rog being carried 
by Herriſox to Windſor, and from thence to St Fames's, though 

he had lately ſent a Servant on purpoſe to fee his Majeſty, 
and to bring him an Account of the State he was in, which 
Servant was not permitted to ſee him, he ſent now another with 


A Letter to Fairfax and the Council of War (for he knew the 3 
Parliament had no Authority) in which he told them, 4 Thar fe, 4 ff. 
*he had no other means to be inform'd of the health and fax and the 
condition of the King his Royal Father, but by the Com-; Council ef 


mon Prints, and general Intelligences that arriv'd in thoſe r: 


* Parts: He had reaſon by thoſe to believe, that after the ex- 

* piration of the Treaty in the Iſle of Night (where he hoped 

the foundation for a happy Peace had been laid) his Majeſty 

© had been carried to Hwr/# Caſtle; and ſince, by ſome Officers 

"*of the Army, to Mindſor, not without * of a more 

© violent proſecution; the rumour whereof, though of ſo 
18 mon- 
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5 ce monſtrous and incredible a Nature, had called upon his 
ce Piety to make this Addreſs to them; who had at this time 
«the power to chooſe, whether they would raiſe laſting Mo- 
« numents to themſelves of Loyalty and Piety, by reſtoring 
« their Soveraign to his juſt Rights, and their Country to 
Le Peace and Happineſs, a Glory which had been ſeldom ab- 
<« ſolutely vouchſafed to ſo ſmall a number of Men, or to make 
© themſelves the Authors of endleſs Miſery to the. Kingdom, 
ce by contributing or conſenting to an Act which all Chriſti- 
“ ans, into how different opinions ſoever divided, muſt ab- 
© hor, as the moſt inconſiſtent with the Elements of any Re- 
 < ligion, and deſtructive to the Security and being of any 
« kind of Government: He did therefore earneſtly deſire and 
ce conjure them, ſadly to conſider the vaſt and prodigious diſ- 
ce proportion in that Election; and then, he faid, “He could 
© not doubt but that they would chooſe to do that which is 
« molt Juſt, Safe, and Honourable for them to do; make them- 
«ſelves the bleſt Inſtruments to Preſerve, Defend, and Reſtore 
_ < their King; to whom only their Allegiance was due; by 
c which every one of them might juſtly promiſe themſelves 
<« peace of Conſcience, the fingular good Will and Favour of 
ce his Majeſty, the ample thanks and acknowledgement of all 
„good Men, and the particular and unalterable Affection of 
< the Prince himſelf. This Letter was, with' much ado, de- 
e er liverd into the hands of Fairfax himſelf ; but the Meſſenger 
_ F could never be admitted to ſpeak with him; nor was there 
war, and More known, than that it was read in the Council of War, 
laid aſide. and laid aſide. | | | 
| FROM the time of the King's being come to St Fames's, 
when he was deliver'd into the hands and cuſtody of Colonel 
Tomlinſon, a Colonel of Foot, though the Officer ſeem'd to 
be a Man of a betteer breeding, and of a Nature more Civil 
than Harri/on, and pretended to pay much Reſpect and Duty 
to the King in his outward Demeanour, yet his Majeſty, after 
- 2 7 a ſhort time, was treated with more Rudeneſs and Barbarity 
$: James, than he had ever been before. They were ſo jealous of their 
A own Guards, leſt they ſhould be wrought upon by the in- 
fluence of this Innocent Prince, or by the remorſe. of their own 
Conſcience upon the exerciſe of ſo much Barbarity, that 
they cauſed. the Guards to be ſtill changed; and the fame 
Men were never ſuffer'd twice to perform the ſame monſtrous 


ä 1 5 | 
| He s4brought W i EN He was firſt brought to Miſtminſter Hall, which 
1 Wen was upon the twentieth of January, before their High Court 
Hall, an. Of Juſtice, he look d upon them, and fat down, without any 
209, manifeſtation of trouble, never ſtirring his Hat; all the im- 
pudent Judges fitting cover'd and fixing their Eyes upon ae] 

| | © witnou 
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without the leaſt ſhew of reſpect. The odious Libel, which 
they called a Charge and Impeachment, was then read by the 


Clerk; which, in oy any contain*d, « That he had been admit- 
<« ted King of Exgland, and truſted with a limited Power to 
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The Sum of 
the Charge. 


« Govern according to Law; and, by his Oath and Office, 
tc was obliged to uſe the Power committed to him for the good 


<« and benefit of the People; but that he had, out of a wicked 
« deſign to erect to himſelf an Illimited and Tyrannical 


« Power, and to overthrow the Rights and Liberties of the 
People, Trayterouſly levied War againſt the preſent Parlia- 


ment, and the People therein repreſented. ' And then it 


mention'd his firſt appearance at York with a Guard, then his 


being at Beverly, then his ſetting up his Standard at Notting- 


ham, the day of the Month and the Year in which the Battle 
had been at Eage- hill, and all the other ſeveral Battles which 
had been fought in his Preſence; in which, it faid, « He 
«© had cauſed and procured many thouſands of the Free-born 
People of the Nation to be ſlain: and after all his Forces 


c had been defeated, and Himſelf become a Priſoner, he had, 


&« in that very year, cauſed many Inſurrections to be made in 
« England, and given a Commiſſion to the Prince his Son to 
 Eraiſe a new War againſt the Parliament; whereby many 


C who were in their Service, and truſted by them, had re- 


ce volted, broken their Truſt, and betook themſelves to the 


«Service of the Prince againſt the Parliament and the Peo- 


«ple: that he had been the Author and Contriver of the un- 
“natural, cruel, and bloody Wars; and was therein guilty of 
Kall the Treaſons, Murders, Rapines, Burnings, and Spoils, 
« Deſolations, Damage, and Miſchief to the Nation, which 


« had been committed in the ſaid War, or been occaſion'd 


«thereby; and that he was therefore impeached for the ſaid 
« Treaſons and Crimes, on the behalf of the People of Erg- 
© land, as a Tyrant, Traytor, and Murderer, and a publick 
 <implacable Enemy to the Common-wealth of Exgland. And 
it was prayed, That he might be put to Anſwer to all the 
© particulars, to the end that ſuch an Examination, Trial, and 
Judgment, might be had thereupon, as ſhould be agreeable 
to Juſtice. - | 


HICH being read, their Preſident Bradſhaw, after he had What paſſed 


inſolently reprehended the King“ For not having ſhew'd more 
reſpect to that High Tribunal, told him, * That the Parlia- 
« ment of England had appointed that Court to try him for the 
ſeveral Treaſons, and Miſdemeanours, which he had com- 
*witted againſt the Kingdom during the evil Adminiſtration 


the firſt day 
of his Trial. 


Lof his Government ; and chat, upon the Examination thereof, 


juſtice might be done. And, after a great ſawcineſs and impu- 
dence of talk, he asked the King, What Anſwer he had to 
make to that Impeachment. TE 
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Tux King, without any alteration in his Countenance by 
all that inſolent provocation, told them, © He would firſt know 
of them, by what Authority they preſumed by force to 
© bring him before them, and who gave them power to judge 
© of his Actions, for which he was accountable to none but 
« God; though they had been Pen ſuch as he need not be 
cc aſhamed to own them before all the World. He told them, 
& that He was their King, They his Subjects; who owed 
ec him Duty and Obedience: that no Parliament had Autho- 
e rity to call him before them; but that They were not the 
ct Parliament, nor had any Authority from the Parliament to 
ec ſir in that manner: That of all the Perſons who fate there, 
<< and took upon them to judge him, except thoſe Perſons 
« who being Drs of the Army he could not but know 
& whilſt he was forced to be amongſt them, there were only 
ce two Faces which he had ever ſeen before, or whoſe names 
ce were known to him. And, after urging Their Duty, that 
& was due to him, and his Superiority over them, by ſuch live- 
1 Reaſons, and Arguments, as were not capable of any 
Anſwer, he concluded, “That he would not fo much betray 
I himſelf, and his Royal . as to Anſwer any thing they 
ce objected againſt him, which were to acknowledge their 
c Authority ; though he believ'd that every one of Them- 
<« ſelves, as well as the Spectators, did, in their own Conſci- 
ce ences, abſolve him from all the Material things which were 
c objected againſt him. | 
BRA DSHA adviſed him, in a very arrogant manner,* Not 
& to deceive himſelf with an opinion that any thing he had 
cc {aid would do him any good: that the Parliament knew 
ce their own Authority, and would not ſuffer it to be called in 
e queſtion or debated : therefore required him, © To think bet- 
cc ter of it, againſt he ſhould be next brought thither, and that 
cc he would Anſwer directly to his Charge; otherwiſe, he 
could not be fo ignorant, as not to know what Judgment 
« the Law pronounced againit thoſe who ſtood Mute, and ob- 
ce ſtinately refuſed to plead. So the Guard carried his Majelty 
back to St James's; where they treated him as before. 
Diſturbance THERE Was an accident happen'd that firſt day, which 
in ive Co? may be fit to be remember d. When all thoſe who were 
N Commiſſioners had taken their places, and the King was 
General's brought in, the firſt ceremony was to read their Commiſ- 
wife. ſion; which was the Ordinance of Parliament for the Trial; 
and then the Judges were all called, every Man anfwering to 
his name as he was called, and the Preſident being firſt called 
and making Anſwer, the next who was called being the Ge- 
neral, Lord Fairfax, and no Anſwer being made, the Officer 
called him the ſecond time, when there was a voice 1 * 
: | | tha 
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_ that ſaid, © He had more Wit than to be there; which put the 
Court into ſome diſorder, and ſome body asking, who it was, 
there was no other Anſwer but a little murmuring. But, 
preſently, when the Impeachment was read, and that expreſſion 
uſed,. of © All the good People of England, the ſame voice 
in a louder tone, Anſwer'd, No, nor the hundreth part of 
cc them: upon which, one of. the Officers bid the Soldiers 
give fire into that Box whence thoſe preſumptuous words were 
utter d. But it was quickly diſcern'd that it was the General's 
Wife, the Lady Fairfax, who had utter'd both thoſe 
fayings ; who was preſently perſwaded or forced to leave the 
lace, to prevent any new diſorder. She was of a very noble 
xtraction, one of the Daughters and Heirs of Horace Lord 
Vere of Tilbury; who, having been bred in Holland, had not 
that reverence for the Church of Ezg/and, as ſhe ought: to 
have had, and ſo had unhappily concurr'd in her Huaband's 
_ entring into Rebellion, never imagining what miſery it would 
bring upon the Kingdom; and now abborr'd the work in hand 
as much as any Body could do, and did all ſhe could to hin- 
der her Husband from acting any part in it. Nor did he ever 
fit in that bloody Court, though he was throughout over- 
witted by Cromwell, and made a property to bring that to paſs 
which could very hardly have been otherwiſe effectec. 
As there was in many Perſons preſent at that woful Spe- 
Qacle a real Duty and Compaſſion for the King, ſo there was 
in others ſo barbarous and brutal a behaviour towards him, 
that they called him 07 and Murderer; and one ſpit in 
his Face; which his Majeſty, without exprelling any trouble, 
wiped off with his Handkerchief. dds To | 
HE two Men who were only known to the King before 5, H. Mild- 
the Troubles, were Sr Harry Mildmay, Maſter of che King's may and Sr 
Jewel Houſe, who had been bred up in the Court, being John Þan- 
younger Brother of a good Family in Eſſex, and who had been e pv 
proſecuted with ſo great Favours and Bounties by King James, fu the © 
and by his Majeſty, that he was raiſed by them to a great King knew 
Eſtate, and preferr'd to that Office in his Houſe, which is the % he 
beſt under thoſe which entitle the Officers to be of the privy - Ag td 
Council. No man more obſequious to the Caurt than He, 4 
whilſt it louriſh'd ; a great flatterer of all Perſons. in Autho- 
rity, and a Spy in, all places for them. From the beginni 
of the Parliament, he concurr'd with thoſe who were mol 
violent againſt the Court, and moſt like to prevail againſt it; 
and being thereupon branded with ingratitude, as that brand 
commonly makes Men moſt unpudent, he continued his de- 
ſperate pace with them, till he became one of the Murderers | 
of his Maſter. The other was Sr Jobs Danvers, the younger = 
Brother and Heir of the Earl of Danby, who was a * - + 
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of the Privy Chamber'to the King, and being neglected by 
his Brother, and having, by a vain Expence in his way of 
living, contracted a vaſt debt, which he knew not how to 


Pay; and being a proud formal weak Man, between being 
uced and a Seducer, became ſo far involv'd in their Coun- 


ſels that he ſuffer d himſelf to be applied to their worſt Of- 
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Kings Tri- 
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fices, taking it to be a high honour to fit upon the fame Bench 
with Cromwell, who employed and contemned him at once : 
nor did that Party of Miſcreants, look upon any two Men in 
the Kingdom with that ſcorn and deteſtation as they did upon 
Danvers and Mildmay. ard Th bh | | 

THE ſeveral unheard of inſolencies which this excellent 
Prince was forced to ſubmit to, at the other times he was 
brought before that odious Judicatory, his Majeſtick behavi- 
our, and reſolute inſiſting upon his own dignity, and defend- 
ing it by manifeſt Authorities in the Law, as well as by the 
cleareſt deductions from Reafon, the pronouncing that horri- 


ble ſentence upon the moſt innocent Perſon in the world, the 


Execution of that Sentence by the moſt execrable Murder 
that was ever committed ſince that of our Bleſſed Saviour; 
and the circumſtances thereof; the Application and Interpo- 


ſition that was uſed by ſome noble Perſons to prevent that wo- 


ful Murder; and the hypocriſy with which that — rag 
was eluded, the Saint-like behaviour of that Bleſſed Martyr, 
and his Chriſtian courage and patience at his death, are all par- 


_ ticulars ſo well known, and have been ſo much enlarged upon 


His Chare- 
Fer. | 


in a Treatiſe peculiarly writ to that purpoſe, that the farther 
mentioning it in this place would but afflict and grieve the 
Reader, and make che Relation it ſelf odious as well as need- 
leſs ; and therefore no more {hall be ſaid here of that deplor- 
able Tragedy, ſo much to the diſhonour of the Nation, and 
the Religion profeſſed by it, though undeſervedly. 
Bur it will not be unneceſſary to add a ſhort Character. of 
his Perſon, that Poſterity may know the ineſtimable loſs 
which the Nation then underwent , in being depriv'd of a 
Prince whoſe example would have had a greater influence upon 


the manners, and piety of the Nation, than the moſt ſtrict 


Hu Fuſtice 
and Mercy. 


Laws can have. To ſpeak firſt of his private Qualifications 
as a Man, before the mention of his Princely and Royal Vir- 
tues; He was if ever any, the moſt worthy of the title of an 
Honeſt Man; ſo great a lover of Juſtice, that no temptation 
could diſpoſe him to a wrongful Action, except it was fo 
diſguiſed to him that he believ'd it to be juſt. He had a ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion of Nature, which reſtrain'd him from 
ever doing a hard-hearted thing: and therefore he was fo apt 
to grant pardon to Malefactors, that the judges of the Land 


repreſented to him the damage and inſecurity to the * 
| that 


a 
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that owed from ſuch his Indulgence. And then he reftrain'd 
himſelf from pardoning either Murders, or High way Rob: 
beries, and quickly diſcern'd the fruits of his ſeverity by a | 
wonderful Reformation of thoſe Enormities. He was very Hi Deve- 
punctual and regular in his Devotions ; he was never known n «nd Re- 
to enter upon his Recreations or Sports, though never ſo car- (Lien. 
ly in the Morning, before he had been at Publick Prayers; 
10 that on Hunting days his Chaplains were bound to a very 
early Attendance. He was likewiſe very ſtrict in obſerving 
the hours of his panes Cabinet Devotion; and was ſo ſe- 
vere an exactor of gravity and reverence in all mention of Re- 
gion, that he could never endure any light or prophane word, 
with what ſharpneſs of Wit ſoever it was cover d: and though 
he was well pleaſed, and delighted with reading Verſes made 
upon any occaſion, no Man durſt Ong AY him any thing 
that was prophane or unclean. That kind of Wit had never 
=_ Countenance then. He was ſo great an Example of Conju- Hi Conjugat = 
gal Affection, that they who did not imitate him in that par- Caf. 
ticular, durſt not brag of their Liberty: and he did not only 
1 but direct his Biſhops to proſecute thoſe ſcandalous - 
ices, in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, againſt Perſons of emi- 
nence, and near Relation to his Service. 
His Kingly Virtues had ſome mixture and allay, that hin- 
dred them from ſhining in full Luſtre, and from producing 
thoſe Fruits they ſhould have been attended with, He was He was not 
not in his Nature very bountiful, though he gave very much, #77 bounti- 
This appear d more after the Duke of Buckingham's death, af- 
ter which thoſe ſhowres fell very rarely; and he pauſed too 
long in giving, which made thoſe to whom he gave, leſs ſen- 
fible of the benefit. He kept ſtate to the full, which made He le- 
his Court very orderly; no Man preſuming to be ſeen in a Ce in h 
lace where he had no pretence to be, He ſaw, and obſerv d. 
en long, before he receiv'd them about his Perſon; and did 
not love Strangers, nor very confident Men. He was a patient e # 
hearer of Cauſes; which he frequently accuſtom'd himſelf to c. 
at the Council Board; and judged very well, and was dextrous 
in the mediating part: ſo that he often put an end to Cauſes 
by perſwaſion, which the ſtubbornneſs of Men's humours made 
dilatory in Courts of Juſtice. | 4 | 
H was very fearleſs in his Perſon ; but, in his riper years, Fearleſs, not 
not very Enterpriſing. He had an excellent underſtanding, Errerpri- 
but was not confident enough of it; which made him often , 4 
times change his own opinion for a worſe, and follow the ad- 4 in hi- 
vice of Men that did not judge ſo well as himſelf. This made uw» judg- 
him more irreſolute than the conjuncture of his Affairs would went. 
admit: if he had been of a rougher and more imperious 
Nature, he would have found more reſpect and Duty. And 
„„ 8 his 
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1 his not applying ſome ſevere cures to approaching Evils, pro- 
ceeded from the Lenity of his Nature, and the tenderneſs of 
his Conſcience, which, in all caſes of Blood, made him chooſe 
the ſofter way, and not hearken to ſevere Counſels, how rea- 
 .fonably ſoever urged. This only reſtrain'd him from purſu- 
ing his advantage in the firſt Sor Expedition, when, hu- 
5 manly ſpeaking, he might have reduced that Nation to the 
> moſt entire obedience that could have been wiſhed. But no 
Man can ſay he had then many who adviſed him to it, but 
the contrary, by a wonderful indiſpoſition all his Council had 
Lover of the to the War, or any other Fatigue. He was always a great 
Scotiſh Na- Lover of the Scoriſh Nation, having not only been born there, 
3 but educated by that People, and beſieged by them always, 
| having few Eng/z/b about him till he was King; and the ma- 
jor number of his Servants being ſtill of that Nation, who he 
thought could. never fail him. And among theſe, no Man 
had ſuch an Aſcendent over him, by the humbleſt inſinua- 
tions, as Duke Hamilton had. 
Alber As he excelled in all other Virtues, ſo in Temperance he 
Debauchery. was ſo ſtrict, that he abhorr'd all Debauchery to that degree, 
that, at a great Feſtival Solemnity, where he once was, when 
very many of the Nobility of the Exg/h and Scots were en- 
tertain'd, being told by one who withdrew trom thence, what 
vaſt draughts of Wine they drank, and“ That there was one 
cc Earl, who had drank moſt of the reſt down, and was not him- 
cc ſelf moy*d or alter'd, the King faid, That he deſerv'd to be 
cc hanged; and that Earl coming ſhortly after into the Room 
where his Majeſty was, in ſome gayety, to ſhew how unhurt 
he was from that Battle, the King ſent one to bid him with- 
draw from his Majeſty's Preſence; nor did he in ſame days 
after appear before him, _ 5 3 | 
So many miraculous Circumſtances contributed to his 
Ruine, that Men might well think that Heaven and Earth 
conſpired it. Though he was, from the firſt Declenſion of 
| his Power, ſo much betrayed by his own Servants, that there 
| were very few who remain'd faithful to him, yet that Trea- 
| chery proceeded not always from ny." ene purpoſe to 
| do Him any harm, but from particular, and perſonal Animo- 


Ds ſities againſt other Men. And afterwards, the terror all Men 
| : Were under of the Parliament, and the guilt they were con- 
| ſcious of themſelves, made them watch all opportunities to 
| make themſelves gracious. to thoſe who could do them good; 
4H and ſo they became. ſpies upon their Maſter, and from one 
| piece of Knavery. were harden'd. and confirm d to undertake 

another; till at laſt they had no hope of preſervation but by 

the Deſtruction of their Maſter. And after all this, when a 

Man might reaſonably believe that leſs. than a WR De- 
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fection of three Nations, could not have reduced a great King 7 
to ſo ugly a fate, it is moſt certain, that, in that Very hour 
when he was thus wickedly Murder d in the Gght of the Sun, 
he bad as great a ſhare in the Hearts and Aﬀections of his Sub- Belev'd y 
jects in general, was as much below d, eſteem'd, and longed e 
for by the People in general of the three Ne as n of e e ue 
his Predeceſſors had ever been. To conclude, He. was the Murder d. 
worthieſt Gentleman, the beſt Maſter, the belt Friend, the Ihe Sum of 
belt Husband, the beſt Father, and the beſt Chriſtian, that 2, chara- 
the Age in which he liv'd produced. And if he were not tbe 
greateſt King, if he were without ſome Parts and Qualities 
which have made ſome. Kings great and happ z no. other 
Prince was ever unhappy who was poſſeſſed of half his Virtues 
and Endowments, and ſo much without any kind of Vice. 
„Tuts unparallell'd Murder and Parricide was committed 
upon the thirtieth of , in the Year, according to the 
Account uſed in Exgland, 1648, in the forty and ninth year 
of his Age, and when he had ſuch excellent health, and fo 
great Vigour.of wx that when his Murderets cauſed him 
to be open'd (which they did; and were ſome of them pre- 
ſent at it with great curioſity ) they confeſſed, and declared, 
64 That no Man had ever all his vital parts ſo perfect and un- 
« hurt; and that he ſeem'd to be of ſo admirable. a compoſi- 
c tion and conſtitution, that he would probably have liv'd as 
„ long as nature could ſubſiſt. His Body was immediately 
carried into a Room at bhite- Hall; where he was expoſed for 
many days to the publick view, that all Men might know that 
he was not alive. And he was then imbalm'd, and put into 2 
Coffin, and ſo. carried to St Janes s; where he likewiſe re- = 
main'd ſeveral days. They who were qualified to order his 9 
Funeral, declared, “ That he ſhould be buried at Vindſor in a 
«decent manner, provided that the whole Expence ſhould 
not exceed five hundred pounds. The Duke of Rx/mond, 
the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Southampton and Linde), 
who had been of his Bed-Chamber, and always very faithful 
to him, deſired thoſe who govern'd, That they might have 
leave to perform the laſt duty to their dead Maſter, and to 
< wait upon him to his Grave; which, after ſome paules, they 
were permitted to do, with this, « Thar they thould not attend 
the Corps out of the Town; ſince they reſolv d it ſhould be 
© privately carried to Windſor without Pomp or Noiſe, and 
then they ſhould have timely notice, that if they pleaſed, 
*they might be at his Interment. And accordingly it was 
committed to four of thoſe Servants, who had been by them 
appointed to wait upon him during his Impriſonment, that 
they ſhould convey the Body to Windſor ; which they did. 
And it was, that Night, Peg in that Chamber n ay 
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de Hiftory Book XI. 
uſually been his Bed- Chamber: the next Morning, it was car- 
ried into the great Hall; where it remain'd tilf the Lords 
came; who arriv'd there in the Afternoon, and immediately 
went to Colonel Thtchcot, the Governour of the Caſtle, and 
ſhew'd the Order they had from the Parliament to be preſent 
at the Burial ; which he admitted; but when they deſired that 


his uy might be Buried according to the Form of the 


Common-Prayer Book, the Biſhop of London being preſent 
with them to officiate, he poſitively and roughly refuſed to 
conſent to it; and ſaid, “It was not Lawful; that the Com- 
<« mon-Prayer Book was put down, and he would not ſuffer 
c it to be uſed in that Garriſon where He Commanded; not 
could all the Reaſons, Perſwaſions, and Entreaties , prevail 
with him to ſuffer .ir. Then they went into the Church, to 
make choice of a place for Burial. But when they enter'd into 
it, which they had been ſo well acquainted with, they found 
it ſo alter'd and transform'd, all. Inſcriptions, and thoſe Land- 
Marks pulled down, by which all Men knew every particular 
place in That Church, and ſuch a diſmal mutation over the 
whole, that they knew not where they were: nor was there 
Se old Officer that had belonged to it, or knew where our 
Princes had uſed to be interr'd. At laſt there was a Fellow of 
the Town who undertook to tell them the place, where, he 
ſaid, “ There was a Vault, in which King Harry the Eighth 
ce and Queen Fare Seymour were interr'd. As near that place 
as could conveniently be, they cauſed the Grave to be made. 
There the King's Body was laid without any words, or other 
Ceremonies than the tears and ſighs of the few beholders. Upon 
the Coffin was. a plate of Silver fixt with theſe words only, 
King Charles 1648. When the Coffin was put in, the black 
Velvet Pall that had cover'd it was thrown over ir, and then 


the Earth thrown in; which the Governour ſtayed to fee per- 


fectly done, and then took the Keys of the Church. 


I HAvE been the longer, and the more particular in this 


3 that I may from thence take occaſion to mention 


what fell out long after, and which adminiſter*d a Subject of 
much diſcourſe ; in which, according to the ſeveral humours 


and fancies of Men, they who were in neareſt Credit and | 


Truſt about the King, underwent many very ſevere Cenſures 
and Reproaches, not without reflection upon the King himſelf. 
Upon the Return of King Charles the Second with fo much 


Congratulation, and univerſal Joy of the People, above ten 
a 


Years after the Murder of his Father, it was generally ex- 
ected that the Body ſhould be remov'd from that obſcure 
urial, and, with ſuch Ceremony as thould be thought fit, 


| ſhould be ſolemnly depoſited with his Royal Anceſtors in 


King Harry the Seventh's Chappel in the Collegiate Church of 


 Weſemm- 
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M minſfer Aud the King himſelf intended nothing more, 
my ſpoke often of it, 10 were only deferr'd, dl lee Cir- 


cumſtances and Ceremonies in the doing it might be adjuſted. . 


But, by degrees, the diſcourſe of it was diminiſhed, as if it 


were totally laid aſide upon fome reaſons of State, the ground 


whereof ſeveral Men gueſſed at according to their fancies, 


and thereupon caſt thoſe Reproaches upon the States-men as 


they thought reaſonable, when the reaſons which were ſug- 

elted by their own imaginations, did not fatisfy their under- 
ſtanding. For the ſatisfaction and information of all Men, I 
chooſe in this place to explain that matter; which, it may be 
is not known to many; and at that time was not, for many 
reaſons, thought fit to be publiſh'd. The Duke of Richmond 
was dead before the King retur'd ; the Marquis of Hertford 
died in a ſhort. time after, and was ſeldom out of his Lodging 
after his Majeſty came to Ih:te-Hall; the Earl of Southampton 
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and the Earl of Lindſey went to Windſor, and took with them 


ſuch of their own Servants as had attended them in that Ser- 


vice, and as many others as they remember'd had been then 
8 and were ſtill alive; who all amounted to a ſmall 

umber; there being, at the time of the Interment, great 
ſtrictneſs uſed in admitting any to be preſent whoſe Names 
were not included in the Order which the Lords had brought. 


In a word, the confuſion they had at that time obſerv'd to be 


in that Church, and the ſmall alterations which were begun 
to be made towards Decency, ſo totally perplexed their Me- 
mories, that they could not ſatisfy themſelves in what place, 
or part of the Church the Royal Body was laterr'd: Let, 
where any concur'd upon this, or that place, they cauſed the 
ground to be open'd at a good diſtance, and upon ſuch En- 


quiries, found no Cauſe to believe that they were near the 


place: And, upon their giving this Account to the King, the 


thought of that remove was laid aſide ; and the reaſon com- 


municated to very few, for the better diſcountenancing farther 
iry. 


u 1 | 2 
3 this wicked and abominable Action had to a 


degree ſatisfied their Malice, it had ndt enough provided for 


their Ambition or Security. They had no ſooner freed them- 
ſelves from one, than another King was grown up in his place. 
And beſides the old Royal Party, which continued ſtill vi- 


gorous, notwithſtanding their loſs of ſo much Blood, and 


(which weakens almoſt as much) of ſo great Eſtates, they 
did apprehend that there were in the vaſt number of the guilty 
( who quietly look d on upon the removal of the old, whom 
oy had ſo grievouſly offended) who would yet be very 
willing to ſubmit, and be obedient to the new King; who 

was like to find more Friends 1 2 as well as at home, oy. 
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his Father had done. And 8 made haſte to pre- 
vent this threatning evil, by publiſhing a Proclamation, < That 
Proclamati- © no Perſon whatſoever Id preſume to declare Charles 
on agaimſt ec Ftuart, Son of the late Charles, commonly call'd the Prince 
bal & of Mules, or any other Perſon to be King, or Chief Ma- 
Stuart * giſtrate of England, or Ireland, or of any Dominions be- 
King. e longing thereunto, by colour of Inheritance, Succeſſion, 
| cc EleCtion, or any other Claim whatſoever ; and that who- 
ce ever, contrary to this Act, preſume to proclaim, exc. 
et ſhould be deem d and adjudged a Traytor, and ſuffer ac- 
ce cordingly. _ | 3 
I the next place, that their Infant Republick might be 
Nurſed, Cheriſhed, and brought up by thoſe only who had 
gotten and — it forth, they refolv'd to take away and 
aboliſh the Houfe of Peers, and Voted, “ That they would 
© make no farther Addreſſes to the Houſe of Lords, nor re- 
The com- © ceive any more from them: That the Houſe of Peers, in Par- 
mon; abe1/Þ © lament, was uſeleſs and dangerous; and that an Act ſhould 
Te *< bs hg 2 in for U e HF That the Priyilege of the 
| c peers of being freed from Arreſts, ſhould be declared null 
cc and void; all which was done within few days. However, 
they declar d, That the Peers ſhouid have the Privilege to 
ce be elected Knights, or Burgeſſes; of which gracious Con- 
ceſſion ſome of them took the benefit ſoon after, and fate, 
upon their Election into vacant places, in the Houſe of 
Commons. | 
TERRE remain'd yet another proviſion to be made againſt 
their own Ambition ; for it'was well known, that there were 
yet amongſt them many who were not equally fond of a 
mmon-wealth ; and therefore they declared, «That it had 
rote againft ** been found by experience, that the Office of a King in this 
rhe Office of Nation, or to have the Power thereof in any ſingle Perſon, 
Kyrgſvip. c was unneceſſary, burthenſom, and dangerous to the Liberty, 
« and Safety, and Publick Intereſt of the Nation; and there- 
ce fore that it. ſhould be utterly aboliſh'd ; and to that purpoſe 
_ an Act ſhould be forthwith prepared: which was likewiſe 
done, and paſſed. And by this Triple Cord they believ'd 
their Republick would be ſtrongly compacted, and ſufficiently 
| provided for. _ 8 EY | 
They male s THEIR new Great Seal was by this time ready; whereon 
nem Great Was Engraven, on one fide, the Arms of England-and Ire- 
Seat. land, with this Inſcription, The Great Seal of England; and on 
the other fide the Portraiture of the Houſe of rad Fs Sit- 
ting, circumſcribed, Iz the firſt Tear of freedom by God's bleſs- 
ing reſtor d, 1648. The Cuſtody of this Great Seal was com- 
mitted to three Lawyers, whereof one had fate among the 
King's Judges, and the others had contributed too oe to 
8 a F | | | their 
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their Service. All things being now in this good Order, they 
ſent for their Judges, to agree upon the fortpality and circum- 
ſtances of Proceedings. For it was declared. by the Parlia- 
ment,“ That they were fully refoly'd to maintain, and up- 


c hold the Fundamental Laws of the Nation, in order to the 


cc preſervation of the Lives, Property, and Liberty of the Peo- 
* ple, notwithſtanding all che alterations made in the Govern- 
ce ment for the good of the People: and the Writs were no 
more to run in the King's Name, 'as they had alwas done, 
but the Name, Style, ang Teſt, to be cuſtoues Libertatis Au- 


gliæ, authoritate Parliamenti. If it were not a thing ſo no- 


roriouſly known, it could not be believ'd, that of twelve 
Judges, whereof ten were of their own making, and the other 
two had quietly ſubmitted, from the beginning of the War 
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to the Authority that govern'd, {ix laid down their places, Sir e :t-;- 
and could not give themſelves leave to accept Commiſſions wn Judges 
from the new Eſtabliſh'd Power. So aguiſh and fantaſtical a S . 


thing is the Conſcience of Men who have once departed from 


the Rule of Conſcience, in hope to be permitted to adhere to | 


it again upon a leſs preſſing occaſion. 


Ir will be requiſite, at leaſt it may not be unfit, to reſt and 5 ſome 
make a pauſe in this place, to take a view, with what Coun» Ne:ghbour- 


renance the Kings and Princes of Chriſtendom had their Eyes 
fix d upon this ſad and bloody Spectacle ; how they look'd u 


ing Princes 
took the 


* King*s Mure 


on that iſſue of Blood, at which their own ſeem'd to be to rr. 


rodigally poured out; with what conſternation their Hearts 
abour d to ſee the Impious Hands of the loweſt and baſeſt 
Subjects bathing in the Bowels, and reeking Blood of their 
Soveraign ; a Brother King, the Anointed of the Lord, diſ- 
member'd as a Malefactor; what Combination, and Union 
was enter'd into, to take vengeance upon thoſe Monſters, 


and to vindicate the Royal Blood thus wickedly ſpilt. Alas! 


there was ſcarce a murmur amongſt any of them at it; but, as 
if they had been all called upon in the Language of the Pro- 
phet JS, Go, ye ſwift Meſſengers, to a Nation ſcattered, and 
peeled, to a People terrible from the beginning hitherto, to 4 
Nation meted out, and traden down, whoſe Lands the Rivers 
baus ſpoiled, they made haſte, and ſent over, that they might 
get ſhares in the Spoils ofa Murder'd Monarch. 5 
CARDINAL Mazarin, who, in the Infancy of the French 
King, managed that Scepter, had long adored the Conduct of 
Cromwell, and ſought his Friendſhip by a lower and viler ap- 


plication than was ſuitable to the Purple of a Cardinal, ſent 


now to be admitted as a Merchant to traffick in the purchaſe 
of the rich Goods and Jewels of the rifled Crown, of which 
he purchaſed the rich Beds, Hangings, and Carpets, which 
furniſh'd his Palace at Paris. "oP King of $)ain had, 2 
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the beginning of the Rebellion, kept Dos Alonzo de Cardings 
who had been his Embaſſadour to the King, reſiding ſtill ar 
London, and He had, upon ſeveral occaſions, many Au- 


diences from the Parliament, and ſeveral Treaties on foot; 


and afſoon as this diſmal Murder was over, that Embaſſadour, 
who had always a great malignity towards the King, bought as 
many Pictures, and other precious Goods appertaining to the 
Crown, as, being ſent in Ships to the Corunna in Spain, were 
carried from thence to Madrid upon eighteen Mules. Cbriſtina 
Queen of Sueden purchaſed the choice of all the Medals, and 


Z ova and ſome Pictures of a great price, and receiv'd the 


arliament's Agent with great Ys and Fomp, and made an 
Alliance with them. The Arch-Duke old, who was Go- 
vernour of Flanders, disburſed a great Sum of Money for 
many of the beſt Pictures, which adorn'd the ſeveral Palaces 
of the Kings; which were all brought to him to Brw/e/s, and 
from thence carried by him into Germany. In this manner 
did the Neighbour Princes joyn to aſſiſt Cromwell with very 
great Sums of Money, whereby he was enabled to proſecute, 
and finiſh his wicked Victory over what yet remain d uncon- 
quay, and to extinguiſh Monarchy in this renown'd King- 
om ; whilſt they enrich'd and adorn'd themſelves with the 
Ruins and ou of the ſurviving Heir, without applying an 
part thereof to his Relief, in the greateſt nec lities whic 
ever King was ſubject to. And that which is ſtranger than all 
this ( {ſince moſt Men, by recovering their Fortunes, uſe to 
recover molt of what they were before robb'd of, many who 
joyn'd in the Robbery pretending that they took care to pre- 
ſerve it for the true Owner) not one of all theſe Princes ever 
reſtored any of their unlawful purchaſes to the King, after his 
bleſſed Reſtoration. | | ; : 
-* WHiLsT theſe perfidious wretches had their hands ſtill 
recking in the precious Blood of their Soveraign, they were 


put upon a new piece of Butchery, as neceſſary to the Eſtabliſh- 


ment of their new Tyranny. The King was no ſooner dead, 
but they declared, as hath been ſaid, That from this time 
« England ſhould be govern'd as a Common-wealth by the 
& Parliament; that is, by that handful'of Men, who by their 
Wiſdom and Power had wrought this wonderful alteration. 
And becauſe the number of thoſe appear'd very ſmall, and 


the number of thoſe they had excluded was as viſible, they 


made an Order and Declaration, «© That as many of the Mem- 
« bers who had been excluded, as would under their hands 


c approve all that had been done during the time they were 


K.excluded, ſhould return to their Seats in the Houſe without 


S any prejudice for the future. Hereupon divers went again 
into the Houſe , fatisfying themſelves that they were by 
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guilty of the Innocent Royal Blood that had been ſpilt; and 
0 


their number increaſed. They had made a new Great Seal, 
as hath been ſaid; and called the Commiſſioners,” who were 


entruſted with the keeping thereof, The Keepers of the Liber- 


ties of England. And the Court of King's Bench they called 


of ſuch alterations as were neceſſary to be made in the Laws 


of England, in regard of ſo important a mutation, That th 


the Upper Bench, and appointed certain Perſons to conſider 


might have ſome obligation of Obedience from their Subj = 
for the future, who had broken all the former Oaths which 4» Oarh 


they had taken, a new Oath was prepared and eſtabliſhed 
which they called an Engagement; the form whereof was, 
that every Man ſhould. ſwear, „That he would be true and 
ce faithful to the Government eſtabliſhed without King or 
« Houſe of Peers: and whoſoever refuſed to take that En- 


. impoſed 
I called the 
Engagement 


gagement ſhould be incapable of holding any Place, or Office 


in Church or State. The neceſſity of taking which Oath did 


not only exclude all of the Royal Party, but freed them from 
very many who had Offices in Church and State, who, bein 
of the Presbyterian Party, durſt not ſacrifice their belove 
Covenant to this new Engagement. And ſo they filled many 


conſiderable Places both in the one, and the other, with Men 
throughly prepared for their Service. Bur. before they could 


model and finiſh all this, and whilſt it was preparing, they 


had, in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, terrified the People 
with Blood-SpeCtacles, in the executing many of the Perſons 
who had been taken. And that all hopes and pretences might 
be taken away from their Subjects, the Peers of England, that 
they ſhould hereafter have any thing to do in declaring what 


the fundamental Laws of the Land were, a new High Court 


of Juſtice was appointed to fit for the Trial of Duke Hamil- * * 


and ſeveral 


ton, the Earl of Holland, the Earl of Norwich, the Lord Capel, 


A new Hich 


and another Gentleman, one Sr John Owen (who having Trials before 
been heretofore a Colonel in the King's Army, had, in a late em. 


Inſurrection in Wales , killed the High Sheriff) that they 
might ſee there ſhould hereafter be no more diſtinction of 
Quality in Trials for Life, but that the greateſt Lord and the 
Commoners ſhould undergo the ſame Judicatory, and form 
of Trial. Nor could it be thought unreaſonable, that all the 
Creations of the Crown ſhould be determin'd by that juriſ- 


A 


diction to which the Crown it ſelf had been ſubjected. 


 Duxx Hamilton could not well be thought other than a puke Ha- 


| N of War, and ſo not liable to a Trial for his Life. milton rf 


le had attempted to make an Eſcape; in which he had ſo I. 
well ſucceeded, that he was out of his Enemies hands full 


three days; bur, being impatient to be at a greater diſtance 


from them, he was apprehended as he was taking Horſe in - 


Sous h- 
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The Hiſtory | Book XI. 
Southwark; and carried Prifoner intothe Tower ; from whence 
he was brought, with the others, before that High Court of 


Juſtice. He inſiſted upon The Right and Priviledge of the 


Kingdom of Scotland; that it had not the leaſt Dependence 
ct upon the Kingdom of Exgland, but vas entirely Govern'd 
« by its own Laws: that He, being a Subject of that King- 
c dom, was bound to obey the Commands thereof; and the 
« Parliament of that Kingdom, having thought it neceſſary to 


Cs raiſe an Army for the relief of their King, and conſtituted - 


« Him General of that Army, it was not lawful for him to 
ct refuſe the Command thereof; and whatever misfortune he 
tc had undergone with it, he could not be underſtood to be 


liable to any puniſhment but what a Priſoner of War was 
e bound to undergo. He was told, © That the Rights and 


« Laws of the Kingdom of Scotland were not called in Que- 
etc ſtion, nor could be violated by Their proceedings againſt 
« Him, who was a Subject of Exgland; againſt which he was 


charged with Rebellion and Treafon : that they di d not 


Then the 
Earl of 
Holland, 


Ihe Earl of 


Norwich. 


The Lord 


Capel. 


cc proceed againſt him as Duke Hamilton of Scotland, but as 
« Earl of Cambridge in England, and they would judge him 
«as ſuch. The Earl of Holland was not at that time in a good 
diſpoſition of Health, and ſo Anſwer'd little, as a Man that 
would rather receive his life by their favour, than from the 
ſtrength of his defence. The Earl of Norwich behaved him- 
ſelf with great ſubmiſhon to the Court, and with all thoſe 
Addreſſes as were molt like to reconcile his Judges to him, 
and to prevail over their Affections: ſpoke of “ His being 
« bred up in the Court, from his Cradle. in the time of 
« Queen Elizabeth; of his having been a Servant to King 
cc James all his Reign; of his dependence upon Prince Harry; 
c afterwards, upon the late King; of the obligations he had 
« to the Crown, and of his Endeavours to ferve it; and con- 
cluded as a Man that would be beholding to them if they 


would give him leave to live. 


Tax Lord Cape! appear'd undaunted, and utterly refuſed 
to ſubmit to their juriſdiction ; * That in the condition and 
capacity of a Soldier and a Priſoner of War, he ſaid, the 
«Lawyers and Gown-men, had nothing to do with him, and. 
ce therefore he would not Anſwer to any thing which they 


had faid againſt him (Steel having treated him with great 


rudeneſs and inſolence) but inſiſted upon * The Law of Na- 


tions, which exempted all Prifoners, though ſubmitting to 


« Mercy, from death, if it was not inflicted within ſo many 
«days; which were long ſince expired. He urged © the de- 


4claration which Fairfax the General had made to Him, and 


ce the reſt of the Priſoners, after the death of Sr Charles Lucas 
and Sr George Liſſe, that no other of their Lives ſhould be 
| | 5 ce jn 


TY fo "Of the Rebellion, &c. ; 


<< in danger, which he had Witneſſes ready to prove, if they 
< might be admitted; and concluded, That, if he had com- 
CC mitted any Offence 3 death, he might be tried by 
cc his Peers; which was his Right by the Laws of the Land; 
< the benefit whereof he required. Treton, who was preſent, 
and fate as one of his Judges, denied“ That the General hag 
4 made any ſuch promiſe, that if he had, that the Parlia- 


cc ment's Authority could not be reſtrainꝰd thereby; and put 


him in mind of his Carriage at that time, and how much he 
neglected then the General's civility. The other invited ſtill 
on the promiſe ; and urged “ That the General might be ſent 
«for, and examin'd;” which they knew not how to 5 
but, in regard of his indiſpoſition of Health, they ſaid < They 
< would fend to him, whilſt they proceeded againſt 8 Jom 
« Owen, Who was the other Priſoner. n 


267 


HE Anſwer'd them without any application,“ That he was Sr John 
cc a plain Gentleman of Wallet, who had been always taught ES. 
«ro obey the King; that he had ſerv'd him honeſtly during 


the War, and finding. afterwards that many honeſt Men en- 
ce deavour'd to raiſe Forces, whereby they might get him 
< out of Priſon, He did the like; and the High Sheriff en- 
 Edeavour'd to oppoſe him, and fo chanced to be kill'd; which 
he might have avoided if he had ſtaid at home: and con- 
cluded like a Man that did not much care what they reſolv'd 
concerning him. . C 
WHETHER the Queſtion was well ſtated to Fairfex, or 
what was elfe {aid to him to diſſwade him from owning his 
Declaration and promiſe, he boggled fo much in his Anſwer, 
that they would be of opinion, That he had not made ſuch 
e direct and poſitive promiſe ; and that the ſame was never 
«tranſmitted to the Parliament; which it ought to have been; 
ce and that, at moſt, it could but exempt thoſe Priſoners from 
ce being tried before a Court, or council of War, and could 
« not be underſtood as an obligation upon the Parliament, 


«not to give direction to ſuch a legal Proceeding againſt. 


„ them, as they ſhould find neceſſary for the Peace, and 


«Safety of the Kingdom. The Preſident Brad/haxw told the 


Lord Capel, with many inſolent expreſſions, That he wes 
«tried before ſuch Judges as the Parliament thought fit to 
« aſſign him; and who had judged a better Man than hinaſelf. 


So the Sentence of death was pronounced againſt all five of A fre 


them, «That they ſhould looſe their heads; upon which Sr Jo- condemned. 


Owen made a low reverence, and gave them humble thanks, 
and being ask d by a Stander by, What he meant? he ſaid 
aloud, «Ir was a very great honour to a poor Gentleman of 

Wales to loſe his head with ſuch noble Lords; and ſwore a 
great Oath, That he was afraid they would have * him. 
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TRE Priſoners were all carried to St Fames's; where they 
were to remain till their Execution two days after; which 
time their Friends and Relations, had to endeavour to pre- 


ſerve their lives by the Power and Authority of the Parlia- 


ment; where there were ſo many fitting who had not 'fate in 
judgment upon them, and who were of ſeveral Affections, 
and liable to ſeveral temptations, that there might be a reaſon- 


-able _ to reſcue them from the cruel and unjuſt judgment. 


Their Wives, and Children, and Friends, left no way untried 
ſome who were will- 


ing to receive it, and made promiſes accordingly. But they 


who had the greateſt credit, and moſt power to terrify others 
who ſhould: diſpleaſe them, were inexorable ; yet dealt fo 
much more honeſtly than the reſt, that they declared to the 


Ladies, who ſolicited for their Husbands and their Fathers, 
That they would not endeavour to do them Service. Ireton, 
above all Men, continued his inſolent and dogged hu- 
mour, and told them, “If He had credit, they ſhould all dye. 
Others, who gave better Words, had no better Meaning 
than he. 1 : 
ALL their Petitions were read in order, being. penn'd in 
ſuch Styles as the Friends, who ſollicited for them, were ad- 


viſed. Duke Hamiltons Petition being read, many, upon the 


motives of Juſtice, and as they imagined his death, might be 


the occaſion of new Troubles between the two Nations, ſince 


Scotlam could not but reſent it, would have been willing 


he ſhould live. But he had fewer Friends to his Perſon than 
any of the reſt; and Cromwell! knew well that his being out 


of the way would not be unacceptable to them upon whom 


the Peace of that Kingdom depended : ſo that when his Pe- 
tition was read, it was rejected 0 ow much the Major part 
of Voices. The conſideration of the Earl of Holland took up 
a long Debate: the Intereſt and Interpoſition of the Earl' ot 


Warwick, his Brother, was *pply'd and every Presbyterian, 
eferve 


to a Man, was ſollicitous to pr him. They urge „ © His 
« merit towards the Parliament in the beginning of the Trou- 


<bles; how much he had ſuffer'd in the Court for his Aﬀe- 
_ ECtion to them: his Age, and Infirmities, which would not 


c ſuffer him long to enjoy that Life they ſhould give him: 


cc and the conſideration of his Wife, and Children, which 
ce were numerous. But theſe Arguments ſtirr'd up others, to 


inveigh againſt his backſlidings with the more bitterneſs, and 
to undervalue the Services he had ever done; to tax his Va- 
nities, and his breach of Faith. When the Queſtion was put 
concerning him, they who were for the Negative, exceeded 
the number of the other by three or four Votes ; Cromwell 
having more than an ordinary Animoſity againſt 1 5 his 
ä | ehaviour 


/ the Rebellion, &. 169 


behaviour in the beginning of the Summer, and for ſome 
words of Paget ape contempt he had let fall concerning 
himſelf. - The Exrl of Noruich came next upon the Stage: 
who having always liv'd. a chearful and jovial Life, without 
contracting many Enemies, had many there who wiſh'd him 
well, and few who had Animoſity againſt him; ſo that when 
the Queſtion was put concerning bim, the Houſe was equally 

divided, the Votes which rejected his. Petition, and thoſe 


which would preſerve his Life, were equal: ſo that his Life, 


or Death depended upon the ſingle Vote of the Speaker; who * 
told the Houſe, < That he had receiv'd many obligations from 
ce that Lord; and that once when he had been like to have 
cc jneurr'd the King's diſpleaſure, by ſome miſinformation, 
cc which would have been very penal to him, the Lord Gori 
(under which ſtyle he was treated, the additional of Nor- 
wich not being allow'd by them upon their, old Rule F « Had 
<« by his Credit preſerv'd him, and remov'd the Prejudice 
c that was againſt him, and therefore he was oblig'd in gra- 
 <Etitude to give his Vote for the ſaving him. By this good 
fortune he came to be preſerv'd ; whether the ground of it 
were true or no, or whether the Speaker made it only as an 
excuſe for ſaving any Man's Life who was put to ask it in that 
WOE: -- 2-7 5 1 i 
: THE Lord Capel, ſhortly after he was brought Priſoner 
to the Tower from Wind/or Caſtle, had by a wonderful ad- 
venture, having a Cord and all things neceſſary convey'd to 
him, let himſelf down out of the Window of his Chamber 
inthe Night, over the Wall of the Tower; and had been 
directed through what part of the Ditch he might be beſt able 
to wade. Whether he found the right place, or whether 
there was no ſafer place, he found the Water and the Mud 
ſo deep, that, if he had not been by the head taller than other 
Men, he muſt have periſhed, ſince the Water came up to 
his Chin. The way was ſo long to the other fide, and the 
fatigue of drawing himſelt out of ſo much Mud fo intoler- 
able, that his Spirits were near ſpent, and he was once read 
to call out for help, as thinking it better to be carried back: 
again to the Priſon, than to be found in ſuch a place, from 
whence he could not extricate himſelf, and where he was 
ready to expire. But it pleaſed God, that he got at laſt to 
the other fide ; where his Friends expected him, and carried 
him to a Chamber in the Temple; where he remain'd two 
or three Nights ſecure from any diſcovery , notwithſtandin 
the diligence that could not but be uſed to recover a Man 
they delign'd to uſe no better. After two or three wn "WH 
Friend whom he truſted much, and who deſerv'd to be truſted, 
conceiving that he might be more ſecure in a place to 1 
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there was [leſs reſort , and where there were ſo many har- 
bour'd who: were every day ſought after, had provided a 
Lodging for him in a private Houle. in Lembeth Marſh; and 
calling upon: him in an Evening, when it was dark, to go 
thither, they choſe rather to take any Boat they found rea 
at the Temple Stairs, than to truſt one of that People wit 
the ſecret; and it was fo late that there was one only Boat 
left there. In that the Lord Capel (as well diſguis'd as he 


thought neceſſary) and his Friend, put themſelves, and bid 
the Water-man to row them to Lambeth. Whether, in their 


paſſage thither, the other Gentleman call'd him »»y Lord, as 
was confidently reported, or whether the Water-man had 


any jealouſy. by obſerving what he thought was a diſguiſe, 


when they were landed, the wicked Water-man, undiſcern d, 
follow'd them, till he ſaw into what Houſe they went; and 
then went to an Officer, and demanded, «© What he would 
« give him to bring him to the place where the Lord Capel 
ce lay 2 And the Officer promiſing to give him ten pounds, he 
led him preſently to the Houſe, where that excellent Perſon 


was ſeiſed upon, and the next day carried tothe Tower. 


. Wren the Petition, that his Wife had deliver'd , was 
read, _— Gentlemen ſpoke on his behalf; and mention'd 
the great Virtues which were in him; and © That he had ne- 


Ce ver deceiv d them, or pretended to be of their Party; but 


ce always reſolutely declar'd himſelf for the King: and Crom- 
well, who had known him very well, ſpoke ſo much good 
of him; and profeſs d to have fo much kindneſs and reſpect 
tor him, that all Men thought he was now ſafe, when he 
concluded, “That his Affection to the Publick ſo much 
cc weigh'd down his private Friendſhip, that he could not but 
«tell them, that the Queſtion. was now, whether they would 
M n the moſt bitter and moſt implacable Enemy they 
© had : that he knew the Lord Capel very well, and knew 
© that he would be the laſt Man in England that would for- 


«ſake the Royal Intereſt ; that he had great Courage, Indu- 


« ſtry, and Generoſity; that he had many Friends who would 
c always adhere to him; and that as long as he liv'd, what 
ce condition ſoever he was in, he would be a thorn in their 


“ ſides; and therefore, for the good of the Common-wealth, 


ce he ſhould give his Vote againſt the Petition. Ireton's Ha- 
tred was Immortal : he ſpake of him, and againſt him, as of 
a Man of whom he was heartily afraid. Very many were 
ſway' d by the Argument that had been urg'd againſt Duke 
Hamilton, „That God was not pleas'd that he ſhould Eſcape, 


ec becauſe He had put him into their hands again, when he 


ce was at liberty. And ſo, after a long Debate, though there 
was not a Man who had not a value for him, and very = 
-who 
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who had a particular Malice, or Prejudice towards him, the 
ueſtion bei ut, the Negative was more by three or 


27 


four Voices: ſo that, of the four Lords, three were without 


the Mercy of that Unmetciful People. There being no other 
Petition preſented, Ireton told them, . There had been great 
« Endeayours and Sollicitation us'd to fave all thoſe Lords; 
cc but that there was a Commoner, another condemn'd Per- 
cc ſon, for whom no one Man had ſpoke a word, nor had he 
ce himſelf fo much as Petition d them; and therefore he deſired, 


ce that Sr Jobn Owez, might be preſerv'd by the meer Motive, 
<« and goodneſs of the Houſe it ſelf; which found little oppoſi- 


tion; whether they were ſatiated with Blood, or that they 
were willing, by this Inſtance, that the Nobility ſhould ſee 
that a Commoner ſhould be preferr d before then. 

A SCAFFOLD was erected before Weſtmimſter Hall, and 
all the Priſoners condemn'd were brought from St James's. (as 
well the two. who were repriv'd, as the three who: were to 
ſuffer) upon the ninth of March, that was at the end of the 
ear 1648, a little more than a Moath after the Murder of the 

ing, to 
— Hall; where they were ſuffer'd to repoſe themſelves 


about the ſpace of an hour, and then were led ſucceſſively 
aro the Hall to the Scaffold, Duke Hamilton being firſt 5 Duke Ha- 


eerm'd yet to have ſome hope of a Reprieve, and made milton be- 
headed 


March 9. 


who 
ſome ſtay in the Hall, till the Earl of Denbigb came to him; 
and, after a ſhort whiſper, in which he found. there was no 
hope, he aſcended the Scaffold. He complain'd much of “ The 
© injuſtice that was done him; and that he was put to death 
« for obeying the Laws of his Country; which if he had not 
“e done, he mult have been put to death there. He acknow- 
ledged the Obligations he had to the King, and ſeem'd not 
| forry for the gratitude he had. expreſſed, how dear ſoever it 
colt him. His natural darkneſs, and reſervation in his diſcourſe, 
made him to be thought a Wiſe man, and his having been in 
Command under the King of Sweden, and his continual diſ- 
- courſes of Battles, and Fortifications, made him be thought a 
great Soldier. And both theſe miſtakes were the Cauſe that 
made him be looked upon as a worſe and a more dangerous 
Man, than in truth he deſerv'd to be. 


Thomas Cotton's Houſe, at the upper end of LH. 


ThE Earl of Holland was brought next, who, by his long 15 Far of 


ſickneſs, was ſo. ſpent, that his Spirits ſerv'd not to entertain 


Holland the 


the People with long diſcourſe. He ſpoke of © His Reli- a 


gion, as a matter unqueſtionable, by the Education he had 
*had in the Religious Family of which he was a branch: 
which was thought a ſtrange diſcourſe for a dying Man, who, 
though a Son, knew enough of the iniquity of his Father's. 
Houſe, which ſhould rather have been buried in ſilence, than, 


by 


U 
| 
U ' 
{ 


_ Chaplains who attended the two other Lords, being M 
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 _ _ The Hiſtory Book XI. 
by ſuch an unſeaſonable Teſtimony, have been revived in the 
memory and diſcourſe of Men. He took more care to be 
thought a good friend to Parliaments, than a good Servant to 
his Maſter, and was thought to ſay too little of his having 
failed ſo much in his Duty to him, which moſt good Men be- 
liev'd to be the Source from whence his preſent calamity 
ſprung. He was a very well bred Man, and a fine Gentleman 
in good times; but two much deſired to enjoy eaſe and plen- 


| > when the King could have neither; and did think Poverty 
e 


moſt inſupportable evil that could befall any Man in this 


world. He was then fo weak that he could not have liv'd 


= F and when his head was cut off, very little blood fol- 
oW d. 


TH Lord Capel was then called; who walked through 
Weſtminſter Hall, faluting ſuch of his Friends and Acquaint- 


ance as he ſaw there, with a very ſerene Countenance, accom- 


anied with his Friend Dr Morley; who had been with him 
rom the time of his Sentence, but at the foot of the Scaffold, 
the Soldiers ſtopping the Dr, his Lordſhip took his leave of 
him; and, embracing him, thanked him; and ſaid, he ſhould 
go no farther, having ſome apprehenſion that he might re- 
ceive ſome affront by that rude People after his death; the 
en ot 
the time, and the Dr being well known to be moſt contrary. 
 Ass00N as his Lordſhip had aſcended the Scaffold, he 


looked very vigorouſly about, and asked, « Whether the other 


Lords had ſpoken to the People with their Hats on? and 


being told, that © They were bare? he gave his Hat to his 
Servant, and then with a clear and a ſtrong voice, he ſaid, 
That he was 3 thither to dye for doing that which he 
c could not repent of: that he had been born, and bred un- 
ce der the Government of a King whom he was bound in Con- 


c ſcience to obey; under Laws, to which he had been always 
csc obedient; and in the boſom of a Church, which he thought 
cc the beſt in the world: that he had never violated his Faith 


cc to either of thoſe, and was now condemn'd to dye againſt 
ce all the Laws of the Land; to which Sentence he did ſub- 
c mit. TY „ 

Hy enlarged himſelf in commending * The great Virtue 


“ and Piety of the King, whom they had put to death; who 
cc was ſo juſt and ſo merciful a Prince; and prayed to God, 
“4 to forgive the Nation that innocent Blood. Then he re- 


c commended to them the preſent King, who, he told them, 
cc was their true and their Lawful Soveraign ; and was worth) 
ce to beſo: that he had the honour to have been ſome years 
cc near his Perſon, and therefore he could not but know him 


«well; and aſſured them, « That he was a Prince of great un- 


- derſtanding, 


1 


/ rhe" Rebellion, &c. 


\ * 


thetefore adviſed them To ſubmit to his Government, as 
ce the only means to preſerve themſelves, their poſterity, and 


c the Proteſtant Religion. And having, with great vehemence; 


recommended it to them, after ſome prayers very devoutly 


3 

& derſtanding, of an excellent Nature, of great ws =—_ 

c entire Lover of Juſtice, and of exemplary Piety: t 

ce was not to be ſhaken in his Religion; and had all 'thoſe 
cc Princely Yirtues, which could make 'a Nation happy; and 


at he 


onounced upon his Knees, he ſubmitted himſelf, with an 


ar | 
unparallelFd Chriſtian Courage, to the fatal ſtroke, which des 
priv'd the Nation of the Nobleſt Champion it had. 8 


Hk was a Man in whom the Malice of his Enemies could 7: Lord 
diſcover very few faults, and whom his Friends could not wiſh Capel's 


better accompliſhed ; whom CromwelPs own Character 


deſcribed ; and who indeed would never have been contented 
to have liv'd under that Government. His Memory all Men 


loved and reverenced, though few foliow'd his Example. He 


had always liv*d in- a State of great plenty and general eſtima- 


tion, having a very noble Fortune of a by deſcent, and 

a fair Addition to it by his Marriage wit 

a Lady of very worthy Extraction, of Tee Virtue and Beauty, 
whom he had a numerous Iſſue of both Sexes, in which 

he took great Joy and Comfort: ſo that no Man was more 


happy in all his Domeſtick Affairs; and he was ſo much the 


more happy, in that he thought himſelf moſt bleſſed in them. 
AND yet the King's Honour was no ſooner violated, and 
his juſt Power invaded, than he threw all thoſe bleſſings be- 
hind him; and having no other obligations to the Crown, 
than thoſe which his own Honour and Conſcience ſuggeſted to 


him, he frankly engaged his Perſon and his Fortune from the 


beginning of the Troubles, as, many others did, in all Acti- 
ons 1 of the greateſt hazard and danger; and 
continued to the end, without ever making one falſe ſtep, as 
few others did; though he had once, by the iniquity of a Fa- 
ction, that then prevailed, an indignity put upon him that 
might have excuſed him for fome remiſhon of his tormer 


warmth. But it made no other impreſſion, upon him, than 


to be quiet and contented, whilſt they would let him alone, 


and with the fame chearfulneſs to obey the firft Summons 


when he was called out ; which was r after. In a word, 
im, deſerve beſt of 


he was a Man, that whoever ſhall, after 


the Exgliſʒh Nation, he can never think himſelf undervalued, 
when he hall hear, that his Courage, Virtue, and Fidelity, is 
hid 1 the Ballance with, and compared to that of the Lord 
Capel. s B+ 

o ended the Year One thouſand fix hundred forty eight * 2 
2 Fear of Reproach and Infamy above all Years which bad 2% f ah 
Vol. III. Part 1. eee 


an excellent Wife, 


well Character. 


paſſed ear 1648. 


e 


* paſſed before it; 2 Year of the higheſt diſſimulation and h) po- 
eriſy, of the deepeſt, V illany and moſt bloody Treaſons, that 

any Nation was ever curſed with, or under; a Year, in Which 

the Memory of all the Tranſactions ougnt ©0 be raſed out of 
all Records, leſt, by the ſuccels of it, Atheiſm, Inhdelity, and 


Rebellion, ſhould be propagated. in the world : a Year, of 


; which We may ſay, as the Hiſtorian faid of the time of Do- 

ita #0; quid in ſervitute; of, 28 the ſame Writer ſays of a time 
not altogether ſo wicked, Is habitns animorum fuit, at peſſimun 
| facimus auderent panes, plures vellent, onines paterent ur. : 


-— 
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„ 
Aud now ye purpoſe to keep under the Children of Ju- 
dah and Feruſalem for bond-men and bond. 442 
unto you: but are there not with you, even wit) 
you, Sins againſt the Lord your God? © 
| | Iſai. XXIX. 10, i | | 
For the Lord hath poured out upon you the Spirit of 
deep ſleep, and hath cloſed your eyes: the Prophets 
and your Rulers, the Seers hath he covered. _ 


— 


* 


—_— ——_— 


in England, and Ordinances form'd, as Kjng's con- 
&@ hath been ſaid, to make it Penal in rien ar the 
ES the higheſt degree for any Man to af- e. 
i | +4 ume the Title of King, or to acknow- 
WAS ledge any Man to be fo, the King 
4 RJ. himſelf remain'd in a very diſconſolate 
eee Condition at the Hague. Though he 
Ml ral had known the deſperate ſtate his Fa- 
acre ther was long in, yet the barbarous 
ſtroke ſo ſurpriſed him, that he was in all the Confuſion imagin- 
able, and all about him were almoſt bereft of their underſtand- 
ing. The truth is, it can harldly be conceiv'd, with what a con- 
ſternation this terrible News was receiv'd by all, even by the 
Common People of that Country. There was a Woman at 
the Hague, of the midling Rank, who, being with Child, with 
the Horror of the mention of it, fell into Travel, and in it 
died. There could not be more Evidence of a general de- 


teſtation, than there was, amongſt all Men of what Quality 
N 1 ſoever. 
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276 The Hiſtor, Book XII. 
| ſoever. Within two or three days, which they gave to the 
| | | The States King's recollection, the States preſented themſelves in a Body 
—_.- condele with to his Majeſty, to condole with him for the Murder of his 
| pe Father, in terms of great Sorrow, fave that there was not bit- 
terneſs enough againſt the Rebels and Murderers. The States 
of Holland, apart, perform'd the ſame Civility towards his 
Majeſty ; and the Body of the Clergy, in a Latin Oration, 
deliver d by the Chief Preacher of the Hague, lamented the 
Misfortune, in terms of as much abe J and deteſtation of 
the Actors, as unworthy the name of Chriſtians, as could be 
expreſſed. 1 
TRE deſperateneſs of the King's Condition, could not ex- 
cuſe his ſinking under the Burthen of his Grief : but thoſe 
who were about him beſought him to reſume ſo much. Cou- 
The new rage as Was Renta for his preſent State. He- thereupon 
Council cauſed thoſe of his Father's Council who had attended him, 
' Jwon. to be ſworn of his Privy Council, adding only Mr Long bis 
Secretary; who, before, was not of the Council. All which - 
was done before he heard from the Queen his Morher ; who, 
notwithſtanding the great Agony ſhe was in, which without 
doubt was as great a paſſion of Sorrow as {he was able to 
The Queen's ſuſtain, wrote to the King, © That he could not do. better, 
firſt Meſſage © than to repair into France aſſoon as was poſſible, and, in 
70 him. cc the mean time, deſired him, not to ſwear any Perſons to be 
cc of his Council, till She could ſpeak with him. Whether it 
was, that ſhe did not think thoſe Perſons to be enough at her 
Devotion; or that ſhe would have them receive that Honour 
upon her recommendation. | 3 
TE King himſelf had no mind to go into France, where 
he thought he had not been treated with exceſs of Courteſy; 
and he reſol vd to perform all Filial reſpect towards the Queen, 
his Mother, without ſuch a condeſcenſion and reſignation of 
himſelf, as ſhe expected; and to avoid all Eclarciſments upon 
that Subject, he heartily deſired that any other Courſe might 
be found more Counſellable than that he ſhould go into 
France. He himſelf lived with, and upon the Prince of 
Orange; who ſupplied him with all _— neceſlary for his own 
Perſon , for his Mourning, and the like: but towards any 
other ſupport for himſelf and his Family, his Majeſty had not 
enough to maintain them one day: and there were very few 
of them who could maintain themſelves in the moſt private 
way: and it was viſible enough, that they thould not be long 
able to reſide in the Hague ; where there was, at that very 
time, an Agent for the Parliament, Strickland ; who had been 
there ſome years, but pretended then to reſide there with 
his Wife (who was born in Holland of Engliſh Parents) and 
without any publick Character, though he was ſtill —_ the 
| | | ame 
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O the Rebellion, &c. . 
ſame Credentials. - And their Advertiſements from Londos | 
aſſured them, that the Parliament had nominated. one, who 
was preſently to be ſent as their Embaſſadour, or Envoy to 
the States, to give them an Account of their Affairs, and to 
invite them to enter into an Alliance with them. So that it 
was time to think of ſome other Retreat for the King; and _ 
none appear d then fo ſeaſonable in their view, as Ireland; 1 Wy ' 
from whence they heard, «© That Prince Rupert was arriv'd' * 5 
cc ſafely at Kixg ſale with the Fleet: that the Lord Inchiquin had land. The 
« made a Ceſſation with the Iriſb, before the Lord Lieute - AHfairsthere 
« nant came thither; and the Iriſh had deſerted the Pope's ar battime. 
« Nuntio, who was driven away, and had Embarked himſelf 
ce for France: that the Marquis of Ormond was receiv'd by the 
« Lord Inchiquin with all the Obedience imaginable, by which 
« he became entirely poſſeſſed of the whole Province of Mun- 
ce ſter; and that the Confederate Roman Catholicks had in- 
«vited him to K#/kenny ; where he had made a full Peace 
“with them : ſo that they were preparing an Army to march 
« under his Command againſt Dublin. This News made them 
hope, that every day would improve it ſo much, that ic 
would be fit for the King to Tranſport his own Perſon 
hither in the Spring. | „„ 
In this conjuncture there arriv'd a Gentleman, one Sr Jo- 
ſeph Douglaſs, with a Letter from the Privy Council of 
Scotland, by which they ſent his Majeſty word that they 
had proclaim'd him King of Scotland; and ſent him the 1 
Proclamation ; and wiſh'd “ That he would prepare himſelf . 
«to repair into that his Kingdom; in order to which , scor-. 
«they would ' ſpeedily ſend another Invitation to. him. land; and 
And that Invitation arriv'd at the fame time with fomeCo-mmiſton- 
_ Commiſſioners deputed by the Council, and three or four ſen mow 
Preachers ſent from the Commiſſioners of the Kirk. The 
Proclamation indeed declar d, For that as much as the 
“late King was, contrary to the Diflent and Proteſtation of 
«that Kingdom, remov'd by a violent death, that, by the 
ce Lord's Bleſſing, there was left unto them a righteous Heir, 
«and lawful Succeſſor, Charles, &c. who was become their true 
«and lawful King; but upon condition of * His good beha- 
« viour, and ſtrict obſervation of the Covenant, and his en= 
« rertaining no other Perſons about him but ſuch as were Gd. 
«ly Men, and faithful to that obligation. A Proclamation 
fo ſtrangely worded, that, though it calld him their Kiug, 
manifeſted enough to him, that he was to be ſubject to 
Their determinations, in all the parts of his Government. And 
the Commiſſioners, both Laity and Clergy, ſpoke no other 
Language; and faving that they bowed their Bodies, and 
made low Reverences, they Pons more like Embaſſadors 
16 og "2 3 from 
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270 be Hilo, Book XII. 
| from a free State to an equal Ally, than like Subjects ſent to 
N their awni Soveraign. At the ſame time, though not in the 
Lanrick, ſame Ship, arriv'd likewiſe from Scotland the Earl of Lanrict, 
now Duk? and Earl of Leutherdale; the former not knowing, till he 
— gs came into Holland, that he was Duke Hamilton by the ſlaughter 
therdale, Of his Elder Brother. But they two were ſo far from having 
came to him any Authority from their Country, that they were fled from 
alſo. thence as proſcrib'd Perſons and Malefactors. The Earl of 
Lantherdale, after his departure from the Hague, in that diſ- 
content that is mention'd before, bent his courſe for Sor 
Land. But before he came thither, he was inform'd, that the 
ſtate of all things had been revers'd, and the Engagement de- 
clar'd unlawful, and to what penalties himſelf was liable, if 
x he ſhould be taken. Whereupon, without ſuffering his Ship 
to go into any Port, he found means to ſend on ſhore to ſome 
Friends, and ſo to concert all things, that without being diſ- 
cover'd, the Earl of Laurict, and ſome other Perſons, liable 
to danger if they were found, put themſelves on board the 
fame Ship, and afriv'd in Holland about that time when the 
other Meſſengers from the State and from the Kirk came from 
Scotland, and when the News came of the Execution of Duke 
Hamilton. So 1 
- WHEREUPON the new Duke kept his Chamber for ſome 
days, without ſo much as waiting on the King; who lent a 
8 Meſlage to him to condole for the loſs of his Bro- 
ther; and all the Lords, and other Perſons of Quality about 
a the King, made their viſits to him with all civility. This 
#:r of thy Duke was not inferior in Wiſdom, and Parts of Underſtand- 
Duke Ha- ing, to the wiſeſt Man of that Nation, and was very much 
milton. eſteem'd by thoſe who did not like the complying, and inſi- 
nuating Nature of his Brother. He was a Man of great Ho- 
nour, Courage, and ſincerity in his Nature, and, which was a 
rare virtue in the Men of that time, was {till the fame Man 
he pretended to be; and had very much to ſay in his own de- 
fence for the Errors he had run into; which he acknowledg'd 
always with great ingenuity, and abhorr'd the whole proceed- 
ings of his Country-men ; and, at this time, brought a heart, and 
affection clearer and leſs clogg'd with ſcruples and reſerva- 
tions for the King's ſervice, than any other of them did. 
The condi-  T HOUGH Cromwel,, at his being in Scotland, had left Ar- 
| 2 gyle in full Poſſeſſion of the Government there, and had re- 
bs time. duced, and disbanded all thoſe who were in Arms againſt him, 
Dr and promiſed him all neceſſary aſſiſtance to ſubdue thoſe who 
ſhould riſe againſt him in that Kingdom for the future, and 
thereby compell'd the Committee of Eſtates to convene, and 
ſummon the Parliament to Aſſemble, which they had autho- 
rity to do; and ſo he had ſuppreſs'd the Party of * 
N * | e 
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driven the Earl of Laurie to hide himfelf in ſome obſcure | 
Pg and condemn'd the Engagement as unlawful-and fin- 
1, and all rhe Perſons who advanced and promoted it, as De- 
ſerters of the Covenant, and fo to ſtand Excommunicared, and 
not to be capable of ſerving in Parliament, or in the Coun- 
cil of Eſtate; ſo that he was ſure to find no oppolition in 
whatſoever he propos d; yer, after the Parliament had ferv'd 
him ſo far, when they heard that the Parliament in Eg 
was broken, and their Freedom and Priviledges were taken 
from them by the inſolence, and power of the Army (which 
they perfectly hated and deteſted, and all thoſe Sects and Li- 
bertiniſm they heard were introduc'd in Religion contrary to Zo 
their Covenant, which Cromwell himſelf had promis d ſhould © 
be ftrialy obſerv'd) they begun to examine, what the obli- 
tions were which were incumbent upon them even by the 
Covenant it felf. The delivery of the King's Perſon into the 
hands of the Parliament at New-Caf#/e had been, in the inſtant 
it was done, the moſt unpopular and ungracious act to the 
whole Nation of Scotland, that it had been ever guily of, and 
to the Army they had then on foot, which took it ſeif to be 
deeply wounded by the infamy of it, and was therefore quick- 
ly disbanded by the cunning of Argyle: and the univerſal in- 
ignation againſt that Action was the principal jacitement to 
that general Engagement with Duke Hamilton, that the ho- 
nour of the Nation might in ſome degree be repair'd, or re- 
deem®d. It was a grofs overſight in the Hemi/tonian Party, 
and diſcern'd then to be ſo by the Earl of Lanricl, that, upon 
that e advantage, in which he would have found an 
univerſal concurrence, Argyle himſelf and all his Faction had 
not been totally ſuppreſs'd, for the redemption of the honour 
of their Country. But that Duke's Politicks did not lie that 
way; and ſo he might return to his old Polt of favour in 
England, of which he made little doubt, he was not willin 
to give a new beginning to thoſe bloody Enterpriſes in Scoi- 
land, which, he knew well, uſed not to be fhort-liv'd in that 
Climate after once begun, but had always freſh Sacrifices of 
Blood to perpetuate the memory of them. | Th 
Tux v had no ſooner heard ofthe erection of a 5 7 Court com mi ſton- 
of Juſtice, and of a purpoſe of Trying the King for his Life, , had been 
than, notwithſtanding all the Artifices Argyle could uſe, they _ be 
were all in a flame. As well the Aſſembly of the Kirk, as the „ Scotland 
Parliament, rene wd the ſenſe they always had of reproach in before the 
the delivery of his Perſon, of which the preſent danger he 4 J ile 
was in, was the Conſequence. And the Marquis of Argyle had N '* ''* 
had too deep a ſhare in that Wickedneſs, to endure the ſhock ./ England 
of a new diſpute, and inquiſition upon that Subject; and there- 
fore gave not the leaſt oppoſition to their paſſion; bur ſeen'd 
| Ws os equally 
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85 be Hiſtory" Book XII 
| equally. concern'd in the honour of the Nation, to proſecute 
an high Expoſtulation with thoſe of Ezg/anxd, for the breach 
of Faith, and the Promiſes, which had been made for the ſafety, 
and preſervation of the King's Perſon, at the time he was 
deliver d up; and therefore propos d, That Commiſſioners 
 < ſhould be forthwith ſent to the Parliament at London, to re- 
<« quire the performance of what they had promiſed, and to 
<enter their diſſent, and proteſtation againſt all their Pro- 
« ceedings ind their King, in the Name of the Kingdom 
« of Scotland. And the Earl of Lothian, and two others, who 
were known to be moſt zealous for the Covenant, and moſt 
enrag d and incens'd againſt the proceedings of the Army, 
were made choice of, and preſently ſent away, that they 
might mike all poſſible haſte to Weſtminſter, and were, imme- 
diately upon their Arrival, to demand permiſſion to wait upon 
the King, wherever he ſhould be, and to receive from him 
_ farther directions, as he ſhould judge neceſſary for his 
i ſervice. 52 1 , 
f THrvs far Argyle could not oppoſe; and therefore was as 
| zealous as any Man to advance it; knowing that the parti- 
Cular Inſtructions muſt be prepar'd by a leſs number of Men, 
and not ſubjected to the examination and peruſal of ſo many. 
And in thoſe, he was ſure to prevent any inconvenient Powers 
to be granted to the Commiſſioners, with whom he had Cre- 
dit enqugh, having made the Earl of Lothian Secretary of 
State, in the place of the Earl of Lanrict, and the other two 
being (however ſollicirous for the due obſervation of the Co- 
venant, as he himſelf likewiſe pretended to be) known to be 
moſt averſe from the Hamiltonian Party. Their private Inſtru- 
Their pri- ctions were, That they ſhould nor, in their enlargements and 
vate Infiru- © aggravations upon the Subject of their Meſſage, ſeem to take 
ö ce notice, or to imply, that any violence had been us d againſt 
Pariy. te the Parliament, or any Member of it: That they ſhould be 
ce ſo ſhort in their expoſtulations, that they gave no occaſions of 
cc offence : That nothing ſhould fall from chem juſtifying the 
c King's Proceedings, nor in approbation of the late Engage- 
cc ment, or which might import a breach, or give, or be 
« ground of a new War: They ſhould urge, that the Parlia- 
ce ment, would delay to meddle with the King's Perſon, accord- 
cc ing to their ſeveral Promiſes, and Declarations at Næu - Caſt le, 
cc and at Holmby: That if they ſhould proceed to Sentence 
cc againſt the King, then they were to enter their diſſent and 
< proteſt, that this Kingdom may be free from the Miſeries 
& which will inevitably follow, without offering in their rea- 
<« ſons, that Princes are exempted from Trial and Juſtice : 
cc That none in the Parliament of Scotland hath, or had any 
hand in the proceedings againſt the King, or Members of 
9 ce Parliament 


: 
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9 parliament in Eng land. If they proceed, then to ſh aw the 8 


ce Calamities that will follow, and how grievous it muſt be to 


the Kingdom of Scotland, conſidering his being deliver d up 
* at Neu- Caſtle: That if the Papers which were intitul'd, The 
© Agreement of the People, appear'd to be countenanced, a 


© ſhould. import any thing concerning the Proceſſing of the 
<« Prince, or changing the Fundamental Government of the 


ce Kingdom, they ould enter their diſſent ; That they ſhould 


«alter thoſe their Inſtructions, and manage their Trult there- 


 <ijn, according to the advice they fhould receive from their 


Friends there : That they ſhould proſecute their Inſtructions 


© concerning the Covenant, and againſt any Toleration: That 


{© they ſhould ſhew, that the King's laſt Conceſſions were un- 


ce RY to thoſe Propolitions which they had made in 


eligion. 


c point of me 95 
| n ESE Were their private Inſtructions; and who thoſe 


Friends at London were, by whoſe advice they were to alter 


their Inſtructions, or ns their Truſt therein, can be un- 


derſtood of no other Men but Cromwel,, and young Sr Hairy 
Vane, with whom Argyle held cloſe Correſpondence. The 
Commiſſioners obſery'd their Inſtructions very faithfully, an 


after the King had been twice brought before the High Court Vier, the 


of Juſtice, they gave in their very calm Proteſtation; in which N. I. 


: 1 Al th 
they put them in mind, « That they had near three Weeks 5 Pee 


6 before, repreſented to them what Endeavours had been us d fation and 


e ſinful and ungodly Toleration in matters of Religion; and 


ce that therein they had expreſs ꝗ their Thoughts, and Fears of a 


< the dangerous Conſequences, that might follow thereupon; 


«and that they had alſo earneſtly preſs'd, that there might be 


<« no farther proceeding againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, which 
© would certainly continue the great diſtractions of the King- 
„dom, and involve them in many Evils, Troubles, and Con- 
* tuſions; but that, by the free Counſels of both Houſes of 
Parliament of Exglazd, and with the advice and conſent of 
*the Parliament of Scotland, ſuch courſe might be taken in 
*relation to the King, as might be for the good and happi- 


* neſs of both Kingdoms; both naving af unqueſtionable, 
I 


«and undeniable right in his Perſon, as King of both; which 
*duly confider'd, they had reaſon to hope, that it would have 
* given a ſtop to all farther proceedings: againſt his Majeſty's 
* Perſon. But now underſtanding that after the Impriſonment, 
«and Excluſion of divers Members of the Houſe of Com- 


„for taking away the King's Life, and for the change of the Diſenr. 
Fundamental Government of the Kingdom, and introducing 


* mons, and without, and againſt the conſent of the Houſe of 


_ Peers, by a ſingle Act of their own, and Their's alone, 


Power was given to certain Perſons of their own 3 
. — 8 5 A 2968-5; hs cc 0 
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of the Army, and ſome others, to proceed againſt his Ma- 
< jeſty's Perſon, in order whereunto he had been brought be- 
< fore that extraordinary new Court; they did therefore in 
the name of the Parliament of Scotland, for their viridica- 
© tion from falſe Aſperſions and Calumnies;declare, that though 
* they were not fatisfied with his Majeſty's late Conceſſions, 
zin the Treaty at Newport in the lile of Jight, eſpecially in 
the matters of Religion, and were reſolv'd not to crave his 
*© Reſtoration to his Government, before ſatisfaction ſhould 
* be given by him to that Kingdom; yet they did all unani- 
--* moully with one voice, not one Member excepted, diſclaim 
* the leaſt knowledge of, or occaſion to the late Proceedings 
"* of the Army here againſt the King; and did ſincerely pro- 
*©fefs that it would be a great grief to their Hearts, and lie 
heavy upon their Spirits, if they ſhould ſee the truſting his 
„ Majeſty's Perſon to the two Houſes of the Parliament of 
„ Exg/azd to be made uſe of to his Ruin, contrary to the de- 
* clar'd Intentions of the Kingdom of Scotland, and folemn 
< Profeſſions of the Kingdom of Exg/end : And to the end that 
it might be manifeſt to the World, how much they did 
Labominate and deteſt fo horrid a deſign againſt his Maje- 
| 2 Perſon, they did, in the Name of the Parliament and 


c 
(e 
Proceedings, and the taking away of his Majeſty's Life: pro- 
** teſting, that as they were 1 free from the fame, fo 
& My might be free from all the Miſeries, evil Conſequences, 
a 1 that might follow thereupon to the diſtracted 
Wo EVER conſiders the warineſs in the wording and 
timing this Proteſtation, the beſt end whereof could be no 
other than the keeping the King always in Priſon, and ſo go- 
verning without him in both Kingdoms (which was thought 
to have been the purpoſe and agreement of Cromwell and 
Argyle when Hey parted) muſt conclude that both the Com- 
miſſioners, and they who ſent them, labour'd and conſider d 
more, what they were to ſay in the future, than what they 
were to do to prevent the preſent Miſchief they ſeem d to 
apprehend. And the Parliament beſt knew their temper, 
when they deferr'd taking notice of their Proteſtation, till af- 
ter they had executed their execrable Villany ; and then 
they ſeat them an Anſwer that might ſuit with all their Pa- 


Toe Parii4- lates. "They ſaid, “ They had heretofore told them, what power 
7 wry this Nation had in the Fundamentals of Government: That 
Murder fond © if Scotland had not the ſame Power and Liberty, as they 
their Anſwer c went not about to confine Them, ſo they would not be 


© limited by them, but leaving them to act in Thejrs as they 
« ſhould ſee cauſe, they refolv'd to maintain their Opp be 


ngdom of Scotland, declare their diſſent from the faid M 
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« herties as God ſhould enable them. And; they were very 


« far from impoſing upon them, ſo they ſhould not willingly 


ct ſuffer impoſitions from'them, whilſt God gave them ſtrength 
« or lives to oppoſe them. They ſaid, '*the Anſwer they 


« made to their firſt and ſerond Letter was, that after a long and 
4 ſerious Deliberation of their on intrinſſcal Power, and Truſt 
| « ( deriv'd to them by the Providence of God, through the 


6: delegation of the People) aid upon the like conſiderations 
« of what themſelvegg'and the whole Nation had ſuffer d from 
« the Miſpgovernment, and Tyranny of that King, both in 


« Peace, and by the Wars, and conſidering; how fruitleſs, 


«and full of danger and prejudice the many Addreſſes to him 


« for Peace had been,” and being Conſcious how much they 


« had/provoked and tempted God, by the neglect of the im- 
_ © partial execution of Juſtice, in relation to the innocent 

« Blood ſpilt and miſchief done in the late Wars, they had 
c proceeded in ſuch a courſe of Juſtice againſt that Man of 
« Blood, as they doubted not the juſt God (who is no re- 
et ſpecter of Perfons ) did approve and would countenance 


u with his bleſſings upon dhe Nation; and though perhaps 


E they might meer with many difficulties before their Liber- 
c tie and Peace were ſettled, yet they hoped they ſhould be 
« preſerv d from Confuſion, by the 1 Will of him who 
4dwelt in the Buſh, which burn'd, and was not conſumed 


- 


ct and that the courſe they had taken with the late King, and 
“meant to follow towards others the Capital Enemies of their _ 
« Peace, was, they ped, that which would be for the pood —© 


« and happineſs of both Nations; of which if that of Scor/and 
6“ would think to make uſe, and vindicate their own Liberty 
« and Freedom (which lay before them, if they gave them 
« not away) they would be ready to give them all Neigh- 


c boutly and Friendly Affiſtance in rhe eſtabliſhing thereof; 
et and defired them to take it into their moſt ſerious confide- 


ce ration, before eſpouſed that quarrel, which could bring 
«thern no Mer paving than the entailing upon Them, 
and their Poſterities, a laſting War, with all che Miſeries 
3 1 attended it, and Slavery under a Tyrant and his 

Ir cannot be denied, but that Scotland had by this a fair 
Invitation to have made themſelves a poor Republick, under 
the Shelter and Protection of the other, that was already be- 
come terrible. But the Commiſſioners, who well knew how 


unſuitable ſoch a change would be to the conſtitution of their 1 cm; 
Government, and that they might be welcome to their on j7oners reply, 
Country, whither they were now to repair, made a reply to and re im- 

this Anſwer with more Courage than they had yet expre ed; , a, | un 
for which notwithſtanding their Qualification, they were Im- 1 


pri ſon'd 


freed. 
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 priſon'd. by the Parliament; and, upon new Inſtance from 
Scotland, ſet at liberty after wars. 

The Marqui M a T T.ERs. being reduced to this State, the Marquis of 
of Argyle Argyle could not hinder. the new King's being acknowledged, 
bracts: and proclaimed King, nor from being invited home; which 
ung of the ſince he could not obſtruct, it would be his Maſter- piece to 
King with a Clog the Proclamation it ſelf. with ſuch conditions as might 
Clauſe for terrify the new King from accepting the invitation; and there- 
7: Cove- fore he cauſed this Clauſe to be inſerted in the Body of the 
© Proclamation it ſelf, © Becauſe his Majeſty is bound, by the 

«< Law of God, and the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, 

*to rule in Righteouſneſs and Equity, to the Honour of God, 

«and the good of Religion, and the Wealth of the People; 

te it is hereby declared, that before he be admitted to the Ex- 

© erciſe of his Royal Power, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to this 
Kingdom in thoſe things which concern the ſecurity of Re- 

© ligion, the Unity betwixt the Kingdoms, and the good and 

4 peace of this Kingdom, according to the National Covenant 

ce and Solemn League and Covenant; for which end, they were 

© reſolv'd with all poſſible Expedition, to make their humble 

cc and earneſt Addreſs to his legen x | . 

T RIS was the Proclamation that Sr 7aſeph Douglaſs brought 

to the Hague, and the Subject upon which the Commiſſioners 

were to invite his Majeſty to go for Scotland, whoſe Inſtru- 

adleton Tions were vety ſuitable to the Proclamation: and at the 
* 11. ſame time when the Commiſſioners came from thence, Ai. 
ſome Troops Jeton, and ſome other Officers, who had been in their laſt 
in Scotland. Army, hearing that the Prince was proclaim'd King, thought 
it was ſeaſonable to put themſelves into a poſture to ſerve him 

upon his arrival; and ſo aflembled ſome of thoſe Troops 

which had formerly ferv'd under them in the North of Scot- 

land; whereupon David Leſley was appointed forthwith, with 

a Party of Horſe and Foot, againſt thoſe Royaliſts, wham 

they knew to be real Aſſertors of his Cauſe, without any other 

_ intereſt or deſign than of their performing their Duties, as 

Loyal Subjects ought to do: and the Kirk at the ſame time 

declar'd, * Thar, before the King ſhould be receiv'd, albeit 

« they had declared his Right by Succeſſion, he (hould firſt 

ce ſign the Covenant, ſubmit to the Kirk's Cenſure, renounce 

< the Sins of his Father's Houſe, and the Iniquity of his Mo- 

c ther, with other things of the like Nature. All which In- 
formation arriv'd at the ſame time with. the Commiſſioners, 

that they who were about the King, .might not be too much 

Exalted with their Maſter's being declar'd King of one of his 
three Kingdoms. And it was very manifeſt, by all that paſſed 
then and afterwards, that the Marquis of Argyle meant only 

to fatisty the People, in declaring that they had a King, . 
5 | ou 
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out which they could not be ſatisfied, but that ſuch condi- 


* 


tions ſhould be put upon him, as he knew; he would nor ſub- 
mit to; and fo he ſhould be able, with the concurrence of 


the Rt, to Govern the Kingdom, till, by Cromwel7's aſlſiſtance 


and advice, he might reverſe that little approach he had made 


towards Monarchy by Proclaiming a King. 


Ix was a great Misfortune to the King, and which always 


attends Courts which labour under great wants and neceſſities, 
that, whilſt” rhe greateſt Union imaginable amongſt the few 
Friends he had was neceſſary, and of too little Power to buoy 
him up from the diſtreſſes which overwhelm'd him, there was 
yet ſo great a Faction, and Animoſity amongſt them, that de- 


\ 
Factions in 
the King's 
Court with 
reference to 
Scotland. 


. ftroy'd any the moſt . deſign that could offer it (elf; 
th 


as it now fell out with reference to Scor/and, which, if united, 


might yet be able to give Reputation at leaſt, if not a vigorous 


Aſſiſtance to the King's Intereſt. e 

THE Marquis of Moyrtro/e, who had been mention'd be- 
fore, had been oblig'd by the late King to lay down his Arms; 
and after he had perform'd ſuch wonderful Actions in Scot- 
land, and left that Kingdom upon his Majeſty's firſt coming 
into the Sor ib Army to Neu- Caſt le, had firſt arriv'd in France. 


The Marquis 
of Mount- 
role arrives 
in France: 


and had not ſuch a Reception from the Queen of England, | 


and thoſe who were in credit with her, as he thought the 


notable Services he had perform'd for the King had merited. 


The truth is, he was ſomewhat elated with the great Actions 


he had done; which, upon his firſt coming to Paris, he cauſed 
to be publiſhed in a full Relation in Latin, dedicated to the 


Prince of Wales ; in which, as his own Perſon, Courage, and 


Conduct, was well extolled, ſo the Reputation of all the reſt 
of that Nation (upon whoſe Aﬀections the Queen at that time 


e ) was exceedingly undervalued and depreſſed; which 
obli 


obliged the Queen, and the Prince, to look lefs graciouſl 
upon him; which he could not bear without 3 muc 
diſturbance at it. He was then a Man of Eclat, 


ad many Ser- 


vants, and more Officers, who had ſerv'd under him, and 


came away with him, all whom he expected the Queen ſhould 
enable him to maintain with ſome Luſtre, by a liberal aſſigna- 


tion of Monies. On the other hand, the Queen was in 


ſtreignts enough, and never open handed, and uſed to pay 


the beſt Services with receiving them graciouſly, and looking 
kindly upon thoſe who did them. And her Graces were ſtill 


more towards thoſe who were like to do Services, than to thoſe 
who Had done them. So that after a long attendance, and 
ſome overtures made by him to Cardinal Mazarin, to raiſe 
an Army for the Service of that King, which he did not think 


were receiv'd with that regard his great name deſerv'd, the . 
Marquis left France, and made a Journey into Germany to the nn, 


many. 
Emperors 
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| Emperor's, Court, deſiring to ſee Armies, till he could come 
to command them; and was return d to Braſſels, about the 
time that the Prince came back into Holand with the Fleet; 
and lay there very privately, and as jucognito, for ſome time, 
till he heard of the Murder of the late King. Then he ſent 
to the King with the tender of his Service, and to know, « [f 
7e bis Majelty Neuch his attendance upon him might bring 
cc any prejudice to his Majeſty; and if ſo, that he would ſend 
© over the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Se venberg, a Town 
ein Flanders, where he was at Pn. to expect him, and 
e had matters to communicate to him of much importance to 
his Majeſty's Service. Whether he did this out of mode- 
ſy, and that he might firſt know his Majeſty's pleaſure, or 
out of ſome vanity, that he might ſeem to come to the King, 
after the coldneſs he had met at Paris, by a kind of Treaty, 
the King commanded the Chancellor preſently to go to him; 
and If he could, without exaſperating him (which he had 
no mind to do) wiſhed, * He might be perſwaded rather for 
gc {ome time to ſuſpend his coming to the Hague, than pre- 
« {ently to appear there; which was an injunction very. diſ- 
agreeable to the Chancellor; who in his judgment believ'd 
his Majeſty ſhould bid him very welcome, and prefer him 
< before any other of that Nation in his eſteem. -—- Ty 
T u z fuddain violent froſt, which ſhut up all the Rivers in 
leſs than four and twenty hours, kept them at that time from 
meeting; but, within a ſhort time after, and upon another 
The chan- Meſſage from him, they met at a Village three or four miles 
cellor of the off the Hague ; whither the Marquis was come. The Chan- 
3 cellor had never ſeen. him from the time he had left Oxford, 
„er with When he ſeem d to have very much modeſty, and deference 
him in 4 to the opinion and judgment of other Men. But he had, 
Village near ſince that time, done ſo many ſignal Actions, won ſo many 
the Hague. Battles, and in truth made ſo great a noiſe in the world, that 
there a d no leſs alteration to be in his humour, and 
diſcourſe, than there had been in his Fortune, He ſeem'd ra- 
ther to have deſired that interview, that he might the better 
know what advice to give the King, and how to make 4 
Party that would be faſt ro him, than out of any doubt that 
his preſence would not be acceptable to his Majeſty. There 
was yet no news from Scotland lince the Murder of the King, 
and he ſeem'd to think of nothing but that the King would 
preſently ſend him thither with ſome Forces, to prepare the 
way for himſelf to follow after. They ſpent. that Night to- 
gether in Conference, and the next Morning the Chancellor 
prevailed with him, with great difficulty, * he would ſtay 
in that place, which did not abound with all things deſirable, 
or ſome where elſe, until he might give him Notice, 1 


. 
2 
= 


: NN | 
the King's ſenſe ſhould be of the matters diſcourſed between 
them ; inſiſting principally, © That, if his going into Scorland 
<« ſhould be thought preſently to be neceſlary, it would then 
ce be as necellary, that he ſhould not be taken notice of pub- 
ec lickly to have been with the King: with which reaſon he 
ſeem d ſatisfied; and promiſed” * Not to come to the Hague, 
ce till he ſhould firſt receive advice from the Chancellor. But 
When he heard of the Commiſſioners being come from Scot- 
land, and of the other Lords arrival there, he would no longer 
defer his Journey thither, but came to the Hague well at- Tue Marquis 
tended by Servants and Officers, and preſented himſelf to the j77ves ' be 
King; who receiv'd him with a very good countenance. 8 
3 Th ERE were at this time in the Hague, the Commiſ- 
ſioners who came from the Council and the Kirk to invite the 
King into Scot land, or rather to let him know upon what 
terms he might come thither, Duke Hamilton, the Earl of 
Lautberdale, and others of the Nobility of that Faction, who 
were now as odious, and as much perſecuted by that Party, 
which then govern'd Scotland and which in that manner in- 
vited the King, as any Men were who had ſerv'd the King 
from the beginning. There was alſo the Marquis of Mon- 
treſe, with more of the Nobility, as the Earls of Seaford, and 
Kinoal, and others, who adher'd to Mountroſe, and believ'd 
his clear Spirit to be moſt like to advance the King's Service. 
Of theſe three Parties, it might reafonably have been hoped The Parties 
that the two laſt being equally perſecuted by the Power that , 7 Scots 
govern'd, ſhould have been eaſily United to have Suppreſſed Hague. 
the other. But it was a buſineſs too hard for the King to 
bring to paſs; and he could as ealily have perſwaded the 
Parliament to reject Cromwell, as the Lords of the Engage- 
ment, and thoſe who had joyn d with Duke Hamiſton, © be 
reconciled to Mountroſe: So that when the King hoped to 
have drawn all the Scotiſb Nobility together, to have con- 
ſulted what Anſwer he {hould give to the Meſfages he had 
receiv'd from the Council and the Kirk, with which they 
themſelves were enough offended, thoſe Lords of the Ewgage- 
ment did not only refuſe to meet with the Lord Mountroſe, 
but aſſoon as he came into the Room where they were, 
though his Majeſty himſelf was preſent, they immediately 
withdrew, and left the Room; 'and had the confidence to de- 
fire the King, & That the Marquis of Mountroſe (whom th 
“e call'd James Graham) might be forbidden to come into his 
« Majeſty's Preſence, or Court, becauſe he ſtood Excommu- 
© nicated by the Kirk of Scotland, and degraded and for- 
c feited by the Judicatory of that Kingdom. This Propo- 
ſition and Demand they made confidently in writing under 
their Hands, and abounded ſo much in this ſenſe, thar - 


\ -» 
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Learned and Worthy Scoriſh. Divine, Dr Niſpart, who Was 
then Chaplain to a Scotiſb Regiment in the Service of the 
States, being appointed to. Preach before the King on the 
Sunday following, they formally beſought the King, “ That he 
cc would not ſuffer him to Preach before him, nor to come in- 
ce to his Preſence, becauſe he ſtood Excommunicated by the 


c Kirk of Scotlaud, for having refuſed to take the Covenant; 


though it Was, known, that the true cauſe of the diſpleaſure 


they had Pant that Divine was, That they knew he was the 


Author of the excellent Relation of the Lord Mowntroſ's 
Actions in Scotland. This carriage and behaviour of thoſe 
Lords appear'd ridiculous to all ſober Men, that any Men ſhould 
have the preſumption to accuſe thoſe who had ferv'd the 
King with that Fidelity,” and were only branded by thoſe Re- 

bellious Judicatories for having perform'd their duties of Al- 
legiance, and to demand that the King himſelf ſhould con- 
demn them for having ſerv'd his Father: which made thoſe 


of his Majeſty's Council full of Indignation at their Inſolence, 


and his Majeſty himſelf declar'd his being offended, by ufing 
the Marquis of Mount roſe with the more countenance, and 
hearing the Doctor Preach with the more attention. But 
from this very abſurd behaviour, beſides his Majeſty's deſire 

being fruſtrated, of receiving the joynt advice of the Nobility 
of that Kingdom in an affair that. ſo much concern'd himſe 
and them; and beſides the diſpleaſure, and diſtance, that it 
cauſed between them and the King's Council (who thought 


the Scoti/h Lords might as reaſonably move the King, that 


they might be remov'd, who lay under the ſame brand, and 


_ reproaches in Exzg/and for adhering to the Crown, as the other 


did in Scot/and) the King had reaſon to be troubled with 
another apprehenſion, which was, that the Marquis of Moun-_ 
zraſe (who could not be ignorant of any thing which the 
other Perſons ſaid or did) would, out of juſt indignation, take 
revenge upon thoſe Perſons whom he contemn'd too much; 
and ſo that the Peace of the Country, where his Majeſty was 


but a Guelt, would be violated by his Subjects, as it were in 


his own fight; which would make his abſence from thence the 
Hk, to whom this unreaſonable Animoſity was moſt im- 
puted, and who indeed was the great Fomenter, and Proſe- 
cutor of it, was the Earl of Lautherdale; whoſe fiery Spirit 
was not capable of any moderation. One of the Council con- 


ferring one day with him upon a Subject that could not put 


him into paſſion, and ſo being in a very fair converſation, de- 
rd him «To inform him, what foul Offence the Marquis of 
« Mountroſe had ever committed, that ſhould hinder thoſe to 
“% make a conjunction with him, who, in reſpect of the 4 
EE | | | | « bels 
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ce hels were in as deſperate a condition as himſelf, and who 
* could not more deſire the King's Reſtitution than he did. 
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The Earl told him calmly enough, “That he could not ima- Ear! of 


gine, or conceive the Barbarities and Inhumanities Mown- 
ct 2roſe Was guilty of, in the time he made a War in Scotland; 
* that he never gave Quarter to any Man, but purſued all the 


gainſt 


ce Advantages he ever got, with the utmoſt outrage, and cruel- Mounttoſt: 


ce ty: that he had in one Battle killd fifteen hundred of one 
Family, of the Campbels, of the blood and name of Argyle; 
« and that he had utterly rooted out ſeveral Names, and en- 
ce tire noble Families. The other told him, . That it was the 
<« Nature and Condition of that War, that Quarter was given 
c on neither fide; that thoſe Priſoners which were taken 
« by the Scots, as once they did take ſome Perſons of Ho- 
c nour of his Party, were afterwards in cold blood hang'd re- 
c proachfully, which was much worſe than if they had been 
© kill d in the Field; and asked him, “If Mountroſe had ever 
« cauſed any Man to dye in cold Blood, or after the Battle 
© was ended; fince what was done in it fagrante, was more 
® to be imputed to the fierceneſs of his Soldiers, than to his 
© want of humanity. The Earl confeſſed, << That he did not 
know he was guilty of any thing but what was done in 
*the Field; but concluded with more paſſion, “ That his be- 
_ haviour there was ſo Savage, that Scotland would never for- 
* give him. And in other Company, where the ſame Sub- 
ject was debated, he {wore with great paſſion, «Chat though 
Che willfd nothing more in this World than to ſee the King 
© Reſtor'd, he had much rather that he ſhould never be Re- 
< ſtor'd, than that James Graham ſhould be permitted to 
* come into the Court: of which Declaration of his the King 
was inform'd by William Legg and Sr William Armorer, who 
were both preſent at the Hague, and in the Company, when 
he ſaid it. | | 
THERE was at that time in the Hague the Lord New- 
. burgh, who, after the Murder of the. late King, was com- 
pell'd together with his Wife, the Lady Aubigney, to fly out 
of England, Cromwell every day making diſcoveries of corre- 
ſpondencies which had been between the King and them. 
And thereupon they made an eſcape from thence, and came 
to the Hague. Thar Lord having been too young to have had 
2 part in the former War, had been then ſent by his Majeſty's 
direction, to be bred in France; from whence he return'd 
not till his Majeſty was in the hands of the Scotiſb Army; 
and from that time he pertorm'd all the Offices of Fidelity, 
and Duty to the King, that a generous and worthy Perſon 
could find any opportunity for : with which his Majeſty was 
Vo. III. Part 1. Ss abun- 
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abundantly ſatisſied and pleaſed: and he now Tranſported him- 
ſelf and his Wife into Holland, that he might leave her there, 
and himſelf attend the King in any Expedition. 
Tuis Lady was a Woman of a very great Wit, and moſt 
truſted and converſant in thoſe Intrigues, which at that time 
could be beſt manag'd and carried on by Ladies, who with 
leſs jealouſy could be ſeen in all Companies: and ſo ſhe had 
not been a ſtranger to the moſt ſecret Tranſactions with the 
Scots, and had much Converſation with the Lord Lenrick, 
during the time the King was at Hampron Court, and whilſt 
he ſtay d afterwards in Landen, when the King was Impri- 
fon'd in the Ille of 1ight; and being now both in the Hague, 
they had much Converſation together. She had likewiſe had 
long Acquaintance, and Friend{hip with one of the Council, 
who, ſhe knew, had been as much truſted as any by the Fa- 
ther, and was believ'd to have Credit with the . King. 
She lamented thoſe Diviſions amongſt the Score, which every 
Body ſpoke of, and every Body knew the dlokdr the pro- 
duced in the King's Councils; and ſaid, « She delir'd nothing 
< more, than that there were a good underſtanding between 
Duke Hamiton and Him; which, ſhe ſaid, She was ſure 
© would eaſily be, if they two had but once a frank Confe- 
cc rence together. The other, who indeed had an eſteem for 
the Duke, ſeem'd very deſirous of it: and ſhe thereupon 
told him, that “ The Duke had expreſs'd to her, that he 
« would be willing to embrace the occaſion : and it was ſo 
concerted, that within a day or two, they met as by chance 
at her Lodgings. And ſhe fo dextrouſly introduc'd them to a 
Civility towards each other, and to expreſs their Inclinations 
to a mutual freedom, that after an hour's general Converſa- 
tion there, to which the left them, and went her ſelf abroad, 
they parted with fair profeſſions of future good Will; and 
the other promiſed to viſit the Duke the next morning early, 
that they might have the more time without being interrupt- 
ed, and he was with him accordingly, and found him in his 
bed. They continued together near two hours, the Duke 
having commanded his Servant to tell any who came to vilit 
him, that he was afleep. The other, ſpoke of * The Procla- 
Conference mation, and the manner of inviting the King into Scotland, 
berwees CG and of the ſtrange Spirit that poſſeſſed thoſe who govern'd 
mile , <there, and perſwaded them to imagine it poſlible, that the 
an Engliſh King could ever be prevail'd with to take the Covenant, 
Privy (eu or that it could be of Advantage to him to do ſo; ſince it 
ſeller on- © could not but much alienate the Affections of all that Party 
Aas _ «in England that had ſerv'd his Father, upon whom he ought 
Scotland, © Chicfly to depend for his Reſtoration to the Government ” 
« tha 


* 
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* that Kingdom. Then he ſpoke of “The differences and 
ie jealouſies which were between thoſe of that Nation who 
© had an equal defire to ſerve the King, and ſeem'd to be 
e equally proſecuted by the Party that now prevail'd, which 
cc had excluded both; and wilh'd « That ſome Expedient 
cc might be found out to Unite all thoſe; and particularly that 
cc his Grace, and the Marquis of Mow?roſe might be reconciFd 

cc towards which, he ſaid, he was ſure that the Marquis ha 

ec great Inclination, and had always eſteem'd him a Man of 
« Honour; which appear'd by the Book which was publiſld; 


« where he was always worthily mention'd, though he had 


ce not dealt ſo well with many others. 

WHEN the Duke had heard him with very civil attention, 
he told him as to the firſt part, . Concerning the Proclama- 
ce tion, and the manner of inviting the King to come to them, 
c he was not to make any other judgment by it, than only 


< of the Perſon of the Marquis of Argyle; who, with the 


cc Aſſiſtance of ſome few Miniſters, and others his Creatures, 


ce did at preſent Govern: that Argyle well knew there was 
«an abſolute neceſſity, in reſpect of the whole People, to 
ce proclaim the King after the Murder of his Father; and 
ee therefore he could find no other way ro keep him from 
< coming thither, but by clogging the Proclamation and Meſ- 
« ſage with thoſe unworthy Expreſſions, which might deter 
ce him from 8 himſelf into their hands; which Argyle 
did not with he {hould do, becauſe. in his abſence he was 
„ ſure he ſhould Govern all, being well agreed with Cromwe/! 
how the Government ſhould be carried; and ſo the King 


c“ might be kept out, Cromwell would ſupport him againſt all 


other Parties; but that they both knew well enough, that 


e if his Majeſty were once there, the whole Nation would 


cc ſtick to him and obey him. He confeſs'd, © That there was 
te oenerally ſo great a Superſtition for the Covenant, that who- 
e ſoever ſhould ſpeak againſt it for the preſent, would loſe 
«all credit, though he did acknowledge it had done much 


_ « Miſchief, and would do more whilſt it ſhould be inſiſted 


« upon; but, he faid, That muſt be a work of time, and an 


« effect of the King's Government; which would find it ne- 


© ceſſary, in many other reſpects, to leſſen the power of the 


« Miniſters; which being leſſen d, the Reverence of the Co- 


ce venant would quickly fall too; and till then He, and all 


« Men, muſt have patience. For the ſecond, he ſaid, He 
© wiſhed heartily that there could be a Union of all Parties 


© which defir'd the King's Reſtauration, and that the Animo- 


< ſity againſt the Marquis of Mowntro/e might be extinguiſhed. 
«For his own part, that he had only one Quarrel againſt 
| 992 chim, 
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ce him, which was that, by his unjuſt Calumnies and Proſe- 
© cution, he had driven him into Rebellion; which nothing 
<« elſe could have done. And for that he always asked God 
c forgiveneſs from his Heart, and deſir d nothing more than 
< to repair his fault by loſing his life for the King; and would 
ce with all his Heart, joyn to  morrow with the Marquis of 
tc Mountroſe, in carrying on the King's Service, though he 


< did believe, in that conjuncture, the Animoſity againſt the 
& Marquis was ſo great, that if he ſhould declare ſuch an In- 


<« clination, all his own Friends would fall from him, and 


e abhor him. He ſaid, “ His own Condition was very hard; 


< for that having been always bred up in the Church of Ezg- 
ce Jznd, for which he had à great Reverence, he was forced 
© to comply with the Covenant; which he perfectly deteſted; 
© and looked upon it as the ruin of his Nation; and would 
© be as glad as any Man of a good opportunity to declare a- 
ce gainſt it. But, faid he, «1 dare not ſay this; and if I did, 
e thould have no power or credit to ſerve the King. There 
« is, ſaid he, a very worthy Gentleman, who Lodges in this 
« Houſe, the Earl of Lautherdale, my Friend and my Kinſ- 


„ man; who, upon my Conſcience, loves me heartily; and 


« yet 1 dare ſay nothing of this to him, either againſt the 
« Covenant, or for the Marquis of Mountroſèe: and if [ 


& ſhould, I believe he would rather chooſe to kill me, than 


«to joyn with me: ſo much he is tranſperted with prejudice 


“e in both theſe particulars, and ſo incapable to hear reaſon 


ce upon either of thoſe Arguments, though in all other things, 
cc few Men have a better underſtanding, or can diſcourſe more 
« reaſonably. | | 

W HILsT they continued in all poſſible freedom in this 
conference, the Earl of Lautherdale, who it ſeems was in- 
form'd of the others being there, came in his Night-Gown 
into the Chamber, and ſo broke off the diſcourſe. The other 
after ſitting ſame time in general Converſation, departed. And 
there continued afterwards all civility between the Duke and 
him. But as himſelf told the Lady Aubigney, who ſhortly af- 
ter died there, © He could not, without giving jealouſy to his 
« Friend Lautherdale, which he had no mind to do, ſpend fo 
cc much time with the other in private as he could have been 


< willing to have done: and the death of that Lady leſſen d 


the opportunities. 

IN this unſteady and irreſolute condition of the 57 
Council, it was very manifeſt, that how long ſoever his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould defer the reſolution, to what place he would re- 


move, he ſhould not be able to ſtay long in the place where 


he was. The States, eſpecially thoſe of Holland, let fall 


= © 
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ſomewhat every day in their Counſels, and Conſultations, 
« That the King's reſiding in the Hague would be very incon- 
« yenient to them; and it was the great Intereſt of the Prince 
of Orange, not without much dexterity, that kept the States 
from ſending a Meſſage directly to his Majeſty, to deſire him, 
cc That he would depart from that Country, aſſoon as he could. 
And there happen'd an Accident at this time, which made the 
reſolution neceſſary, and would inevitably have drawn on that 
Meſſage, which had yet been kept back. l 

Ir was touch'd before, that there was a purpoſe at Lon- 
don, to ſend over an Envoy from thence into Holland, to pre- 
pare the way for a farther good Intelligence, and Negotiation, 
which might end in a firm Peace, and a reciprocal Alliance be- 
tween the two Republicks. To that purpoſe one Doriſlaus, a Dr 
in the Civil Law, was named; who, being born in De/phz in 


Holland, had been bred at Leyden, and afterwards liv'd long in 


London, having been receiv'd into Greſham College as a Pro- 
feſſor in one of thoſe Chairs which are endow'd for publick 
Lectures in that wo and had been, from the 8 
the Troubles, in the Exerciſe of the Judge Advocate's Office 
in the Earl of Eſſex's Army. In this conjuncture this Man ar- 
riv'd at the Hague, and took his Lodging in a Houſe where 
Strangers uſed to repair, and were accommodated till they 


provided otherwiſe for their better accommodation. Whilſt 


Le of 


e was at Supper, the ſame Evening that he came to the Town, Doriſlaus, 
in Company of many others who uſed to Eat there, half a a entf 
dozen Gentlemen enter'd the Room with their Swords drawn, % 4 


and required thoſe who were at the Table! Not to ſtir ; for 


ment, killed : 
at theHague 


that there was no harm intended to any but the Agent who 4y [me 
« came from the Rebels in England, who had newly Mur- Scotiſh 


«ther'd their King. And one of them, who knew Doriſlaus, 
pulled him from the Table, and killed him at his Feet: and 


thereupon they all put up their Swords, and walked leiſurely 


out of the Houſe, leaving thoſe who were in the Room, in 
much Amazement and Conſternation. Though all who were 
engaged in the Enterpriſe, went quietly away, and ſo out of 
the Town, inſomuch as no one of them was ever apprehended, 
or called in queſtion, yet they kept not their own Counſel fo 


well ( believing they had done a very Heroick Act) but that 
it was generally known they were all Scozi/h Men, and moſt 
of them Servants, or Dependents upon the Marquis of Mour- 


troſe, 7 | 

TAE King was exceedingly troubled and perplexed with 
this Accident, which he could not foreſee, and eaſily diſcern'd 
that it would be applied to his prejudice ; and that the States 
could not but highly reſent % in many reſpects ; that the 
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Man who was killed, was in truth their own Subject, and im- 
ployed to them, as a publick Miniſter, - thoſe with whom 
they had no mind to have any Quarrel. Upon all which his 


Majeſty concluded, that his preſence there would quickly 
appear more unacceptable than ever: beſides, that there had 


been the ſame night {ſome Quarrels, and Fighting in the Streets 
between ſome Servants of the King and ſome Gentlemen of 
the Town; in which a Son of one of the States was dan- 
gerouſly hurt, though he recover'd afterwards. 

Ir cannot be denied but that the States proceeded upon 


theſe diſorders, to which they had not been accuſtom'd, with 
great gravity , and more than ordinary reſpect to the King. 


They were highly offended with what was paſt, and ſenſible 
what expoſtulations, and clamour for Juſtice they muſt ex. 
pect, and ſuſtain from England, and what reproaches they 
muſt undergo for ſuffering all thoſe who had been guilty of 
fuch a Crime, to eſcape the Miniſters of Juſtice ;j which could 
not but be imputed to them, as a great ſcandal to their Go- 
vernment : Yet they proceeded very {lowly in their Inquiſi- 
tion, and with ſuch formalities as were uſual (and which could 
bring no prejudice to the Offenders ; who were either gone 
out of their Dominions, or concealed themſelves in other 
Towns, where the ſame formalities were to be uſed, if they 
were diſcover'd) and without fo much reflection upon the 
King, as if they believ'd that the guilry Perſons had any rela- 


tion to his Service: Vet they took notice of < The multitude 


cc of Strangers which were in the Town, and how impoſlible 
cc jt would be for them to preſerve the Peace, and good Go- 
ce yernment thereof, if ſuch reſort were not reſtrain d. They 
aggravated exceedingly «© The indignity that had been offer'd 
«to the State it ſelf, in the attempt that had been made upon 
«a Perſon under Their Protection, and for whoſe ſafety the 
« Publick Faith was, upon the matter, engag'd ; with inſinua- 
tion enough, That it would be fit for the King to remove 


„ from thence. Of all which his Majeſty receiving advertiſe- 


ment, he thought it better himſelf to give them notice of his 
purpoſe to leave them, than to expect a plain Injunction from 
them to do ſo. He found this the more neceſlary to be done, 
ſince from the time that the Scotiſh Commiſſioners were come 
thither, they had taken great pains to infuſe into the opinions 
of that People, « That they were ſent from the Kingdom of 
ce Scotland, that was entirely and unanimouſly at his Maje- 
« ity's diſpoſal, to invite him to repair thither, and to take 


ee poſſeſſion of his Government there, where there was al- 
ready an Army preparing to aſſiſt him towards the recovery 


© of his other Dominions; but that there was a Party 85 evil 
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& Councellors about his Majeſty, who diſſwaded him from ac- 
<« cepting that their Invitation, except they would be content 
« ro change the Government of their Church, and to eſta- 
« bliſh Epiſcopacy there again. And by theſe inſinuations they 
perſwaded many of the States to believe, that the defence of 
Biſhops, for whom they had no regard, was the ſole difference 
between the King and Them, which kept the King from go- 
ing into Scotland: So that the King was not without fome 


apprehenſion, that by that miſtake and falſe Information, the 


States might give him advice to accept the Scots Invitation. 
And therefore he ſent to the States of Holland, “ That he had 
« deſire to ſay ſomewhat to them, if they would aſſign him 
«an Audience the next day; which they readily did. 


TE King was receiv'd in the fame manner he had been P Kg 
formerly, and being conducted into the Room of Council, 3, %, 3 
after a ſhort Compliment, he deliver'd a Paper to them, which / Holland, 
he deſired might be read, and that he might receive their ad- ad delivers 
vice thereupon aſſoon as they webe he Memorial con- e 4 Me- 

[ 


ajeſtys acknowledgment of * 


tain'd, in the firſt place, his 

the Civilities he had receiv'd there, and his deſire * That by 
e them the States General (who were not at that time aſſem- 
bled) * might be inform'd of fuch his Majeſty's ſenſe of their 
« kindneſs ; eſpecially in the full and high deteſtation they 
« had expreſs'd of the impious, and unparallelVd Murder of 
« his Royal Father of Bleſſed Memory, their faſt and un- 
« ſhaken Ally, by which the Forms and Rules of all kind of 
« Government were no leſs violated and difloly'd, than that of 
« Monarchy : That he came to inform them that he did intend, 


«in a ſhort time, ſo to diſpoſe of his Perſon, as might with 
« God's Blefling moſt probably advance his Affairs; and that 


« for the better doing thereof, and that he might in ſo impor- 
tant an Affair receive ir particular advice, he ſhould im- 
«part to them the truc and condition of his ſeveral Do- 
« minions. That he needed not inform them of the deplora- 
_ ©ble condition of his Kingdom of Exg/and, where the Hearts 
« and Affections of his Loyal Subjects were ſo depreſſed, and 
« kept under by the Power and Cruelty of thoſe who had Mur- 
« derd their late Soveraign, and who every day gave freſh 
« and bloody inſtances of their Tyranny, to fright Men from 
« their Allegiance, that for the preſent no Man could believe 
that miſerable Kingdom could be fit for his Majeſty to truſt 
* his Perſon in: That in Scotland, it is very true, that his Ma- 


« jeſty is proclaim'd King, but with ſuch limitations, and re- 


< ſtrictions againſt his exerciſe of his Royal Power, that in 
truth they had only given him the Name, and denied bim 
© the Authority: That above five 87 of lx of the Nang 
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«and chief Gentry of that Kingdom, were likewiſe excluded 


© from their juſt Right, and from any part in the Adminiſtra- 


ce tion of the Publick Affairs; ſo that ThatKingdory ſeem'd not 
ce ſufficiently. prepar'd for his Majeſty's reception; but that he 
cc hoped, and doubted not, that there would be in a ſhort time 
« a perfect Union, and right underſtanding between all his 
& Subjects of that his Kingdom, and a due ſubmiſſion and obe- 
cc dience from them all to his Majeſty, for that he was re- 
ce folv'd (and had never had the leaſt purpole to the contrary) 
ce to preſerve and maintain the Government of Church and 
cc State in that Kingdom, as it is eſtabliſh'd by the Laws there- 
ef of, without any violation or alteration on his part: So that 
ce there could be no difference between him and his Subjects 
cc of that Kingdom, except they ſhould endeavour, and preſs 


< his Majeſty to alter the Laws and Government of his other 


Kingdoms; which as it would be very unreaſonable to de- 


“e fire, ſo it is not in his power to do if he ſhould conſent, 


c and joyn with his Subjects of Scotland to that purpoſe: which 
ce made him confident, that, when they had throughly weigh'd 
ce and conſider'd what was good for themſelves, as well as for 
* Him, they would acquieſce with enjoying the Laws and 
&« Privileges of that Kingdom, without deſiring to infringe or 
ce impoſe upon thoſe of their Brethren and Neighbours. And 
his Majeſty deſir'd the States, That if any Perſons had en- 
« deavour'd to make any impreſſions upon them, that he hath, 
© or ever had other intentions or defires, with reference to 
ce his Subjects of Scotland, than what himſelf now expreſs'd to 
« them to have, that they would give no Credit to them: 
* And aſſured them, that they ſhould always find him con- 
c {tant to thoſe reſolutions, and eſpecially, that all ways and 
© means which might lead to the advancement and propaga- 
ce tion of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould be ſo heartily em- 
ce braced by him, that the World ſhould have cauſe to believe 
© him to be worthy of his Title of Defender of the Faith, 
& which he valued as his greateſt Attribute. Ry 

Tu is being the true preſent condition of his two King- 
doms of England and Scotland, and it being neceſſary for his 
Majeſty, to give life to the afflicted ſtate of his Affairs by his 
own Perſonal Activity and Vigour, he told them, “ There re- 
« main'd only, that he ſhould impart to them the like State 
<« of his other Kingdom of Ireland; which had likewiſe (ent 
to him, and delir'd him to repair thither with great impor- 
* tunity: That the Marquis of Ormond, his Lieutenant there, 
< had concluded a Peace with the Roman Catholicks; and 
<< that thereby his Majeſty was entirely poſſeſs d of three parts 
* of four of that his large and fillt Kingdom, apd © the 
„„ | ; | * Om- 
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« Command of good Armies; and of many good Ships to be 


c joyn d to his own Fleet; and that he had reaſon to hope 


ce and to believe that Dublin it ſelf, and the few other places, 


« which had ſubmitted to the Rebellious power in England, 


ce either already were, upon the knowledge of that odious 


cc Parricide, return'd to their Allegiance, or would ſpeedily be 
«reduced; of which he expected every day to receive Ad- 
cc yertiſement; which if it ſhould fall out, yet he foreſaw 


« many objections might be made againſt his going thither, 


<« not only in regard of the difficulty and danger of his paſ- 
c ſage, but of the jealouſies which would ariſe upon the large 


« Conceſſions which were made unto the Roman Catholicks 


c of that Kingdom; which could not be avoided. And 
having thus given them a clear Information of the State of 
his three Kingdoms, his Majeſty concluded with his defire, 
cc That the States would give him their advice as freely, to 
« which of them he ſhould repair; and that they would 
ce giye him all neceſſary aſſiſtance that he might proſecute 
cc their Counſel. | | | 
Many Men fear'd, that the King would have brought 
great prejudice to himſelf by this Communication, and, upon 
the matter, obliged himſelf to follow their Advice; which 
they apprehended would be contrary to his own Judgment. 
For nothing was more commonly diſcourſed among the Dutch, 
and by many of the States themſelves, than “ That the King 
ce ought, without delay, to throw himſelf into the Arms of 
« Scotland, and to gratify them in all they defir'd : That 
« Biſhops were not worth the contending for; and that the 


<« ſupporting Them, had been the ruin of his Father, and 


could be His, if he continued in the ſame obſtinacy. But 
the King had reaſon to believe that they would not ſo much 
concern themſelves in his broken Affairs, as to give him Ad- 


vice what to do: And it was neceſſary for him to get a little 


more time, upon ſome occurrences which would every day 
happen, before he took a poſitive reſolution which way to 
ſteer: for though, in his own opinion, Ireland was the place 
to which he was to repair, yet he knew that notwithſtanding 


the Peace that was made, there were ſeveral Parties ſtill in 
Arms there, beſides thoſe who adher'd to the Parliament, 


who refuſed to ſubmit to that Peace. Though the General 
Council at Kilkenny Jn had been always look d upon as 
the Repreſentative o 

dom, and to which they had always ſubmitted) had fully con- 
ſented to- the Treaty of Peace with the Lord Lieutenant, 
yet Owen O Neile, who had the Command of all the Iriſb in 


_ Uſſter, and who was lock d upon as the beſt General 2 | 


the Confederate Catholicks of that King- 
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had, totally refuſed to ſubmit to it, and poſitively proteſted 


1. — it, as not having provided for their Intereſt; and that 


ncil was not ſorry for his ſeparation, there being little 


leſs Animoſty between thoſe of Ufer and the other Irjþ 


than was between them both and the Engizh: and they knew 
that O Netle more inſiſted upon recompence in Lands and 
Preferments, than upon any proviſion that concern'd Reli- 


gion it ſelf. Then the Scors in Ulſter, who were very nume- 


rous, and under good diſcipline, and well provided with 
Arms and Ammunition , would not ſubmit to the Com- 
mands of the Lord Lieutenant; but were reſolv'd to follow 


the example of their Country-men, and to ſee the King ad- 


mitted and receiv'd, as well as proclaim'd, before they would 
ſubmit to his Authority: which made the Marquis of Or- 
mond the leſs troubled at the Obſtinacy of O Neiie (though he 
had uſed all the means he had to draw him in) ſince he pre- 
ſured the Scors and He would mortifie each other, during 
the time that he ſhould ſpend in making himſelf ſtrong enough 
to ſuppreſs them both: For the Scots who would not joyn 
with the Marquis, were very vigorous in proſecuting the 
War againſt O Nez/e, and the Irſb of Ulfer. Theſe Divi- 


ſions, Factions, and Confuſions in Irelazd, made the King 


the more ſollicitous that his Council ſhould be unamimous 
for his going thither, at leaſt that the Scots, how virulent ſo- 


ever againſt each other, ſhould all concur in their Advice, 


<« That it was not yet ſeaſonable for him to go for Scotland; 
which made him labour ſo much to bring the Hamiltonians, 
and thoſe who follow'd Mountroſèe, whom he believ'd both to 
be of that opinion, to meet together, and to own it joyntly 


to the King in Council: But it is ſaid before how impoſſible 


it was to obtain that Conjunction. 

Wurf the King found, that it was not poſſible to bring 
the Lords of the Scotiſb Nation together to confer upon the 
Affairs of that Kingdom, he thought to have drawn them ſe- 
verally, that is, thoſe of the Ezgagement by themſelves, and 
the Marquis of Mountroſe with his Friends by themſelves, 


to have given him their Advice in the preſence of his Coun- 


cil, that fo, upon Debate thereof between them, his Majeſty 
might the more maturely have determin'd what he was to do. 
The Marquis of Mountro/ſe expreſs'd a great willingnels to 
give his Majeſty ſatisfaction, this, or any other way; being 
willing to deliver his opinion concerning Things, or Perſons, 


before any Body, and in any place. But the Lords of the 


Engagement politively refuſed to deliver their opinion, but to 
the King himſelf, and not in the preſence of his Council; 


which, they ſaid, Would be to confeſs a kind of ſubordina- 
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tc tion of the Kingdom of Scotland, which was independent 
con the Council of Exgland; and Dnke Hamilton told the 
Counſellor, with whom he had before ſo freely converſed, 
and who expoſtulated with him upon it, «That it was the 
« only ground of the heavy judgment in Parliament againſt 
<« the Earl of Traquair, that, having been the King's Com- 
cc miſſioner in Scotland, he gave account to the King of 
cc tranſactions , and of the fir 

4 Council. Table in Eng/and; whereof he was likewiſe a 
Member; fo jealous that Kingdom was, and {till is, of their 
<« Native Privileges ; and therefore deſired, . That he might 
«2 3 had been ſo penal to another in 
« his own light. DE. 4 
Tux King ſatisfied himſelf with having all their opinions 
deliver'd to himſelf, ſubſcribed under all their hands, which 


every one conſented to: though moſt of them would have 


been glad that the King would have gone into 8:0#/and, upon 
what condeſcenſions ſoever; becaule they all believ d His 
pro would eaſily turn all, and that they ſhould be quick- 


_ 99 


irs of that Kingdom, at the 


y reſtored to their Eſtates, which they cared moſt for : yet 


no body preſumed to give that advice, or ſeem'd to think it 
ſeaſonable. So that the King reſumed the former Debate of 
going directly for Ireland, and direction was given. for pro- 
viding Ships, and all other things neceſſary for that Voyage. 
There remain'd only one doubr, whether his Majeſty ſhould 
take Frauce in his way, that he might ſee his Mother, who 
by Letters and Meſſages preſſed him very earneſtly ſo to do; 
or whether he ſhould embark in Holland directly for Ireland; 
which would be leſs loſs of time, and might be done early in 
oo Spring, before the Parliament's Fleet ſhould put out to 


TAE V who did not wiſh that the Queen ſhould exerciſe 5 


any power over the King, or have too much credit with 
him, were againſt his going into France, as © An occaſion of 
< ſpending more time than his Affairs would permit, and an 
© obligation to make a greater Expence than he had, or knew 

© where to have, means to defray :.and they thought it an 
Argument of moment, © That from the time of the Murder 
© of his Father, the King had never receiv'd Letter of con- 


© dolement from France, nor the leaſt invitation to go thi- 


*ther. On the other fide, they who wiſh'd, and hop'd that 
the 7. would have ſuch an influence upon the King that 
his 


,ouncil ſhould have leſs credit with him, defired very 


much that his Majeſty would make France his wh The 
er 


Scors deſired it very much, believing they ſhould find l 
jeſty very propitious to their Counſels, and inclined to o_ 
eee their 
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their undertakings; and they were very ſure that Mountroſe 
would never go to Paris, or have credit with the 8 E 
TE Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his Wife, 
had a great deſire to gratify the Queen, and that the King 
ſhould ſee her in the way ; and F « That his Majeſty 
c“ might appoint a place, where the Queen and He might 
« meet, without going to Paris; and, after three or four 
ce days ſtay together, his Majeſty might haſten his Journey to 
& ſome convenient Port, from whence he might embark for 
ce Ireland by a ſhorter paſſage than from Holland; and the 
ce Prince of Orange would appoint two Ships of War, to at- 
ce tend his Majeſty in that French Port, before he ſhould get 
ce thither. His Majeſty inclined this way, without poſitively 
reſolving upon it; yet directed That his own s of bulk, 
<« and his inferior Servants, ſhould be preſently embarked to 
c take the directeſt paſſage to Ireland; and order'd “ That the 


Creſt, who were to wait upon his Perſon, ſhould likewiſe 


cc ſend their Goods and Baggage, and ſuch Servants who were 
cc not abſolutely neceſſary for their preſent Service, upon the 
ce fame Ships for Ireland; declaring, © That, if he made France 
ce his way, he would make all poſſible haſte, and go with as 
<« light a train as he could. Hereupon two Ships were ſhortly 
after provided, and many Perſons (and great ſtore of Bag» 
gage) embark'd for Ireland, and arriv'd there in ſafety; but 


moſt of the Perſons, and all the Goods, miſcarried in their 


return, when they knew that the King was not to come thi- 


ther, upon the accidents that afterwards fell out there. 
_ THis Reſolution being taken, the Lord Cottington, who 


had a juſt excuſe from his Age, being then ſeventy five years 


old, to wiſh to be in ſome repoſe, conſider'd with himſelf 
how to become difintangled from the fatigue of thoſe Voyages 
and Journies, which he {aw the King would be obliged to 
make. In Holland he had no mind to ſtay, having never 
lov'd that People, nor been lov'd by them ; and he thought 
the Climate it ſelf was very pernicious to his health, by rea- 
ſon of the Gout, which frequently viſited him. France was 
as ungrateful to him, where he had not been kindly treated, 
and was look'd upon as one who had been always addicted 


to Spain, and no friend to the Crown of France; ſo that he 


was willing to find a good occaſion to ſpend the remainder 


of his age where he had ſpent ſo much of his youth, in Spain, 


and where he believ'd that he might be able todo the King 
more Service than any other way. And there was newly 
come to the Hague an Exgliſb Gentleman, who had been an 


Officer in the King's Army, and was in Madrid when the 


News came thither of the Murder of the King : and of 1 
| | ted 
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lated many particulars of the paſſion and indignation of that 
Court, upon that occaſion, againſt: the Rebels; that « The 
« King, and all the Court, put themſelves into ſolemn Mourt- 
ing: (and he repeated ſome Expreſſions which the King 
and Don Lewis de Haro had made of tenderneſs and com- 
aſlion for our King) and that“ The King of Spain ſpoke of 
ſending an Embaſſadour to his Majeſty. 'Þ 
TES k relations, and any thing of that kind, how weak- 
ly ſoever founded, were very willingly heard. And from 
hence the Lord cottington took occaſion to confer with the ? 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (with whom he held a ſtrict. 
Friendſhip, they living, and keeping Houſe together) of © The Conference = 
cc ill condition the King was in, and that he ought to think, 1 
«what Prince's kindneis was like to be of moſt uſe and be- tington 
cr nefit to his Majeſty, and from whom he might hope to re- andthe 
cc ceive a Sum of Money; if not as much as might ſerve for Chancellor of 
« Martial Expedition, yet ſuch an annual Exhibition as, 1 
« might ſerve for his ſupport : that he had already experience ke the 
ce of France, and knew well the Intelligence that the Cardi- King's ſend- 
ce nal had at that very time with Crommell: but he did verily , an Em- 
ce believe, that if the King of Spain were dexterouſly treated . 
« with, and not more asked of him than could conſiſt witnn 
ce his Affairs to ſpare, a good yearly ſupport might be pro- 
«cured There, and the expectation of it might be worth the 
King's ſending an Embaſſadour thither. He faid, “ He was 
“more of that opinion ſince the King had taken the reſolu- 
ce tion of going for Ireland; where the King of Spain's credit 
ce might be of great benefit to him: that Owen O Neil, and 
<« the old Iriſb of Ulſter, were ſtill in Arms againſt the King; 
ce and would not ſubmit to the conditions which the general 
« Council of the Confederate Catholicks had conſented to 
« with the Marquis of Ormond : that O Neil had been bred 
© in Spain, and had a Regiment in Flanders, and ſo muſt have 
«an abſolute dependence upon his Catholick Majeſty, for 
© whom all the old Iriſb had ever had a particular devotion ; 
«and if it were only to diſpoſe Him and that People to the 
« King* obedience, and to accept thoſe conditions which. 
might conveniently be given to them, it were well worth 
te ſuch a Journey; and the King of Spain would never refuſe 
«to gratify the King to the utmoſt that could be deſir'd in 
«that particular. The Chancellor thought this diſcourſe not 
unreaſonable, and asked him “ Who would be fit to be ſent. 
©thither ? not imagining that he had any thought. of going 
thither Himſelf. He Anſwer'd, $ That, if the King would be 
*adviſed by him, he ſhould ſend them Two thither, and he 
* did believe they ſhould do him very good Service. 


Tat 
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Tux Chancellor was weary of the Company he was in, 
and the buſineſs, which, having no proſpect but towards des 
ſpair, was yet render'd more grievous by the continual Con- 
tentions and Ani moſities between Perfons. He knew he was 
not in the Queens Favour at all, and ſhould find no reſpect 
in that Court. However, he was very ſcrupulous, that the 
King might not ſuſpect that he was weary of his Attendance, 
or ir any Body elſe might believe that he withdrew him- 
ſelf from waiting longer upon ſo deſperate a Fortune. In 
the end, he told the Lord Coftington © That he would only 
«be paſſiye in the point, and refer it entirely to Him, if he 
© thought fit to diſpoſe the King to like it; and if the King 
ce approv'd it fo much as to take notice of it to the Chancellor, 
«and commend it as a thing he thought for his Service, he 
ce would'ſubmit to his Command. | 
Tt Lord cortingtoms Heart was much ſet upon this im. 


ployment, and he managed ſo warily with the King, and 


reſented the whole Scheme to him fo dexterouſly, that his 
jeſty was much pleaſed with it; and ſhortly after de- 
clared his Reſolution publickly, «To ſend the Lord Coftington, 
xchequer, his Embaſſadours Ex- 


baſſadours, c traordinary into Spain; and Commanded them & To prepare 


Service, or to leave them to take the beſt cou 


c their own Commiſſion, and Inſtructions; and to begin their 
cc Journey aſſoon as was poſſible. | | 
BEFORE the King could begin his own Journey for France, 
and fo to Ireland, his Majeſty thought it neceffary, upon the 
whole profpe& of his Affairs with reference to all places, 
to put his Buſineſs into 1 a method as he could, and to 
diſpoſe of that number of Officers, and Soldiers, and other 
Perſons, who had preſented themſelves to be 1 to his 

rſe they could 
for their own Subſiſtence. Of theſe, many were ſent into 
Ireland with the Ships which carried the King's Goods, with 


recommendation. to the Marquis of Ormond, © To put them 


cc into his Army till the King came thither. Since the Scots 


were no better diſpoſed to ſerve, or receive the King for the 


preſent, his Majeſty was refolv'd'to give the Marquis of Moun- 

troſe all the Encouragement he deſired to viſit them, and to 

incline them to a better temper. * 
TAERE was then at the Hague, Cornificius Wolfelte, Em- 


baſſadour extraordinary from the King of Denmark to the States 


General; who came with a great Train and great State, and 


was himſelf a Man of vanity and oſtentation, and took pains 
to be thought ſo great a Man by his own Intereſt, that he 


did not enough extol the power of his Maſter; which prov'd 


his ruin after his return. He had left Denmark _— the 
7d News 
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News came thither of the Murder of the King, and ſo he had 
no Credentials for his Majeſty, by reaſon whereof he could 


not receive aꝝy 9 2 5 formal Audience; but deſired * The 
he might, as by accident, be admitted to 


cc King's leave t 
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6 ſpeak to him at the Queen of Bobemia s Court; where his 
Majeſty uſed to be every day; and chere the Embaſſadour | 


often ſpoke to him. The Marquis of Moezrtro/e had found 
means to endear himſelf much to this Embaſſadour, who gave 
him encouragement to hope for a very good reception in 
Denmark, if the King would ſend him thither, and that he 
might obtain Arms and. Ammunition there for Scotland. 
The Embaſſadour told him, © That, if the King would write 
« a Letter to him to that purpoſe, he would preſently ſupply 
cc him with ſome Money and Arms, in aſſurance that his Nia. 
© ſter would very well approve of what he ſhould do. The 
Marquis of Mountroſe well knew, that the King was not able 
to ſupply him with the leaſt proportion of Money to begi 

his Journey ; and therefore he had only propoſed, © That the 
ec King would give him Letters, in the form he preſcribed, to 
<« ſeveral Princes in Germany, whoſe affections he pretended 
to know; Which Letters he fent by ſeveral Officers, who 
were to bring the Soldiers or Arms they ſhould. obtain, to a 
Rendezvous he appointed near Hamburg; and reſolv'd him- 
ſelf to go into Sueden and Denmark, in hope to get ſupplies 
in both thoſe places, both from the Crowns, and by the con- 
tribution of many Scotiſh Officers, who had Command and 
Eſtates in thoſe Countries; and to have Credentials, by vir- 
tue of which he might appear Embaſſadour extraordinary from 
the King, if he ſhould find it expedient; though he did in- 


tend rather to negotiate his buſineſs in private, and without 


any publick Character. All this was reſolv'd before his con- 
fidence, at leaſt his familiarity with the Embaſfadour, was 
grown leſs. But, upon the Encouragement he had from him, 

e mov'd the King «For his Letter to the Embaſſadour, ro 
Laſſiſt the Marquis of Mountroſe with his Advice, and with 
© his Intereſt in Denmart, and in any other Court, to the end 
© that he might obtain the Loan of Monies, Arms, and Am- 
© munition, and whatever elſe was rieceſlary to enable the 


Marquis to proſecute his intended Deſcent into Scotland. 


- The King, glad that he did not preſs for ready Money, which 


he was not able to ſupply him with, gave him ſuch Letters as 


he deſired to all Perſons, and particularly to the Embaſſadour 
himſelf, who, _—_— order from his Maſter to preſent the 

King with a Sum 

mform*d the King thereof, bur adviſed Moumroſẽ to procure 

ſuch a Letter from his Majeſty to him; which being done, the 


Marquis 


Money for his preſent occaſions, never 
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Marquis receiv'd that Money from him, and likewiſe ſome 
Arms; with which he begun his unfortunate Enterpriſe ; and 


The Marquis proſecuted his Journey to Hamburg; where he expected to 


of Moun- 


troſe goes to had ſent thither with the 


Hambur 


The chan 


cellor of the c might be ſome draught 


Exchequer 


appointed to 


meet his German Troops, which he believ'd the Officers he 
Ki 's Letters would be well able to 


8. raiſe, with the aſſiſtance of thoſe Princes to whom they had 


been ſent. But he was carried on by a wa th, 75 aſſurance he 
had receiv'd from ſome prophecies, and predictions, to which 
he was naturally . hat he ſhould by his valour reco- 


c ver Scotland for the King, and from thence conduct an Ar- 


cc my that ſhould ſettle his Majeſty in all his other Domi 
ce nions. | | 
THERE had been yet nothing done by the King with re- 
ference to England ſince the Murder of his Father; nor did 
there appear any thing, of any kind, to be attempted as yer 
there: 7 was ſo terrible a Conſternation, that ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed the Spirits of that People, that though Men's Affections 
were greater, and more general for the King, out of the 


Horror and Deteſtation they had of the late Parricide, yet the 


owning it was too penal for their broken Courage; nor was 
it believ'd poſſible for any Man to contribute any thing, ar 
preſent, for their Deliverance. However moſt Men were of 
Opinion, . That it was neceſſary for the King to publiſh ſome 
c Declaration, that he might not ſeem utterly to give over 
cc his claim there; and to keep up the Spirits of his Friends. 
And many from Erg/and, who in the midſt of their deſpair 
would give ſome Counſel, adviſed, « That there might be 
« ſomewhat publiſh'd by the King that might give ſome 
Check to the general ſubmitting to the Engagement, which 


< was ſo univerſally preſſed there. The King being every day 


advertiſed, how much this was deſired and expected, and the 
Scotiſh Lords being of the ſame opinion, hoping that ſome- 
what might be inſerted in it that might favour the Presby- 
terians, his Majeſty propos'd at the Council © That there 

8 of a Proclamation, or De- 
ce claration, only with reference to the Kingdom of Exg/and ; 


make a De- and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had been moſt 


claration 
relating 0 
England. 


converſant in Inſtruments of that nature, was appointed to 
make one wg + though he had declared, © That he did not 
t know what ſuch a Declaration could contain, and therefore 


< that he thought it not ſeaſonable to publiſh any. The 


Prince of Orange was preſent at that Council, and whether 
from his own opinion, or from the Suggeſtion of the Scotiſb 
Lords, who were much favour'd by him, he wiſh*d, “ That, 
*in regard of the great differences which were in Emng/and 
© about matters of Religion, the King wauld —_— 5 
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« Declaration, to refer all matters in controverſy concernin 235 
cc Religion to a National Synod ; in which there ſhould be ad- 
te mitted ſome Forreign Divines from the Proteſtant Churche . 
which he thought, would be a Popular Clauſe, and might be 
acceptable abroad as well as at home: and the King beliey'd 
no objection could be made againſt it; and ſo thought fit ſuch 
a Clauſe ſhould be inſerted. 48 | 
W1THIN a ſhort time after the Council was parted, the 
Prince of Orange ſent for the Lord Cottington, and told him 
tHe was not enough acquainted with the Chancellor of the 
« Exchequer, but deſir'd him to intreat him not to be too 
ce ſharp in this Declaration, the end whereof was to Unite; 
ce and Reconcile different Humours; and that he found many 
ce had a great apprehenſion, that the ſharpneſs of His Style 
« would irritate them much more. The Chancellor knew 
well enough that this came from the Lord Lautherdale, and 
he wiſhed heartily that the Charge might be committed to 
any Body elfe, proteſting, © That he was never leſs diſpoſed 
ce in his own conceptions, and reflections, to undertake any 
_ «ſuch Task in his Life; and that he could not imagine how 
ce it was poſlible for the King to publiſh a Declaration at that 
« time, ( his firſt Declaration) without much ſharpneſs againſt 
et the Murtherers of his Father; which no Body could ſpeak 
againſt; nor could he be excuſed from the Work impoſed 
upon him: and the Prince of Orange aſſured him, © It was 
C not That kind of ſharpneſs which he wiſh'd ſhould be de- 
ce clined : and though he ſeem'd not willing farther to explain 
himſelf, it was evident, that he wiſh'd that there might not 
be any ſharpneſs againſt the Presbyterians, for which there 

was at that time no occaſion. | 5 | 

THERE was one particular, which, without a full and di- 
ſtinct Inſtruction, the Chancellor could not prefume to ex- 
preſs. The great end of this Declafation was to confirm the 
Affection of as many as was poflible for the King, and, con- 
ſequently, as few were to be made deſperate, as might conſiſt 
with the King's Honour, and neceſſary Juſtice, ſo that how 
far that Clauſe, which was eſſential to a Declaration upon 
this ſubject, concerning the Indemnity of Perſons, ſhould ex- 
tend, was the queftion. And in this there was difference of 
opinions; the moſt prevalent was, © That no Perſons ſhould 
be excepted from Pardon, but only ſuch who bad an im- 
« mediate hand in the execrable Murther of the King, by 
« being his Judges, and pronouncing that Sentence, and they 
« who perform'd the Execution. Others faid, they © Knew 
c that ſome were in the Liſt of the Judges, and named by 
the Parliament, who found Excuſes to be abſent ; and others 
Xo BETA nr. © OE IE. that 
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| that © Some who were not named, more contrivd and cons 
ce tributed to that odious proceeding, than many of the Actors 
& in it. But the reſolution was, that the former ſhould be only 
fn = 3 . 
| Warn the Declaration was prepared, and read at the 

Board, there was a deep Silence, no Man ſpeaking to an 
art of it. But another day was appointed for a ſecond read - 
ing it, againſt which time every Man might be better pre- 
pared to ſpeak to it: and in the mean time the Princè of 
Qrangy in N he was not a perfect Maſter of the Exg/sb 
*ongue, defir'd he might have a Copy of it, that he — 8 
the better underſtand it. And the Chancellor of the Exche- 
r delir*d, © That not only the Prince of Orange might have 
a Copy, but that his Majeſty would likewiſe have one, 
cc and, after he ſhould have peruſed it himſelf, he would ſhew 
c it to any other, who he thought was fit to adviſe with; 
there being many Lords and other Perſons of Quality about 
him, who were not of the Council: and he mov'd, © That he 
ce might have liberty himſelf ro Communicate it to fome who 
cc were like to make a judgment, how far any thing of that 
« Nature was like to be acceptable, and agreeable to the minds 
cc of the People; and named Herbert the Atturney General, 
and Dr Steward who was Dean of the Chappel; and His opi- 
nion, in all things relating to the Church, the King had been 
adviſed by his Father to ſubmit to. All which was approv'd 
by the King, and, for that reaſon, a farther day was appoint- 
Different ed for the ſecond reading. The Iſſue was, that, except two 
opinions in Or three of the Council, who were of one and the fame opi- 
the King's nion of the whole, there were not rwo Perſons who were 
CE -- admitted to the peruſal of it, who did not take ſome ex- 

17 va, uad. Ception to it, though ſcarce two made the fame exception. 

OCTOR Steward, though a Man of a very good under- 
ſtanding, was ſo exceedingly griev'd at the Clauſe of admit- 
ting Forreign Divines into a Synod that was to Conſuit upon 
the Church of Exgland, that he could not be fatisfied by any 
Arguments that could be given of *The impoſlibility of any 
ce effect, or that the Parliament would accept the Overture; 
cc and that there could be no danger if it did, becauſe the 
« Number of thoſe Forreign Divines muſt be ſtill limited by 
cc the. King; but came one Morning to the Chancellor, with 
whom he had a F riendſhip, and proteſted “ He had not ſlept 
ce that Night, out of the Agony and Trouble, that He, who 
che knew lov'd the Church ſo well, ſhould conſent to a 
& Clauſe ſo much againſt the Honour of it; and went from 
him to the King, to beſeech him never to approve it. Some 
were of opinion That there were too few excepted from 
|  EPardon; 
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te Pardon ; by which the King would not have Confiſcations 
« enough to ſatisfy, and reward his Party: and others thought, 
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ce that there were too many excepted; and that it was not 
ce prudence to make ſo many Men deſperate; but that it would 


ec be ſufficient to except Cromwel, and Bradſhaw, and three or 
ce four more of thoſe whoſe Malice was moſt notorious; the 
« whole Number not to exceed Six. | 

TE Scots did not value the Clauſe for Forreign Divines, 
who, they knew, could perſwade little in an Ezg4/ Synod ; 
but they were implacably offended, that the King mention'd 


the Government of the Church of England, and the Book of 


Common- Prayer, with fo much Reverence and Devotion; 
which was the ſharpneſs they moſt fear d of the Chancellor's 
Style, when they thought now the Covenant to be neceſſary 
to be inſiſted upon more than ever. So that, when the De- 
claration was read at the Board the ſecond time, moſt Men 
being mov'd with the diſcourſes, and fears which were ex- 
preſs d abroad of ſome ill effects it might produce, it was 
more faintly Debazed, and Men ſeem'd not to think that the 
publiſhing any, at this time, was of ſo much importance, as 
they formerly had conceiy'd it to be. By all which Men ma 


judge, how hard a thing it was for the King to reſolve, and 


act with that ſteadineſs and reſolution, which the molt un- 
roſperous Condition doth more require than the State that is 
eſs perplex d and intangled. Thus the Declaration ſlept with- 
out farther propoſition to publiſh any. 8 8 | 
ALL things being now as much provided for as they were 
like to be, the two Embaſſadours for Spain were very ſolli- 
citous to begin their Journey, the King being at laſt reſolv'd 
not to give his Mother the trouble of making a Journey to 
meet him, but to go himſelf directly to St Germans, where 


Upon which 


it was lat 


aſide, 


her Majeſty was. The Prince of Orange, to advance that re- 


ſolution, had promis'd to ſupply the King with twenty thou- 
ſand pounds; which was too great a Loan for him to make, 
who had already great debts upon him, though it was very 
little for the enabling the King to diſcharge the debts He 
and his Family had contracted at the. Hague, and to make his 
Journey. Our of the Sum the Lord Cottington, and the Chan- 
cellor, were to receive ſo much as was deſign'd to defray 


their Journey to Paris: what was neceſſary for the diſcharge 


of their Embaſly, or for making their Journey from Paris, was 
not yet provided. The King had ſome hope, that the Duke 
of Lorrain would lend him ſome Money; which he delign'd 
for this ſervice; which made it neceſſary that they ſhould im- 
_ mediately reſort to Bruſſels, to finiſh ch 
from thence to proſecute their 1 xd 
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In the ſolliciting their firſt diſpatch at the Hague, they made 
a diſcovery that ſeem'd very ſtrange to them, though after- 
wards it was a truth that was very notorious. Their Journey 
having been put off ſore days, only for the receipt of that ſmall 
Sum, which was to be paid them out of the Money to be 
lent by the Prince of Orange; and Hemflet the Prince's chief 
Officer in ſuch affairs of Money having been ſome days at 


Amſterdam to negotiate that Loan, and no Money being re- 


turn'd, they betiev'd that there was ſome affected delay; and 
ſo went to the Prince of Orange, who had advis'd, and was 
well pleas'd with that Embaſſy, to know when that Money 
would be ready for the King, that he might likewiſe reſolve 
upon the time for his own Journey. The Prince told them, 
he believ'd, © That They, who knew London fo well, and 
c had heard ſo much diſcourſe of the wealth of Holland, 
cc would wonder very much that he ſhould have been endea- 
<« youring above ten days to borrow twenty thouſand pounds; 


cc and that the richeſt Men in Amſterdam had promiſed him 


cc to ſupply him with it, and that one half of it was not yet 


Cc provided. He ſaid, «© It was not that there was any que- 


cc {tion of his credit, which was very good; and that the ſe- 


15 Ay he gave, was as good as any Body defir'd, and upon 


ce which he could have double the Sum in leſs time, if he 
cc would receive it in Paper, which was the Courſe of that 
cc Country; where bargains being made for one hundred thou- 


cc ſand pounds to be paid within ten days, it was never known 


ce that twenty thouſand pounds were paid together in one 


c Town; but by Bills upon Rotterdam, Harlem, the Hague, 
« and Antwerp, and other places, which was as convenient, 
cc or more, to all Parties; and he did verily believe, that 


The Embaſ- 


 ſadours for 
Spain begin 
their jour- 


ney. 


France, upon the Queen's great importunity. 


« though Amſterdam could pay a Million within a Month, 
cc upon any good occaſion, yet they would be troubled to 
ce bring twenty thouſand pounds together into any one Room; 
cc and that was the true reaſon, that the Money was not yet 
ec brought to the Hague; which it ſhould be within few days; 
as it was accordingly. Le 
THE Embaſſadours took their leave of the King at the 
Hague before the middle of May, and had a Yatch from the 
Prince of Orange, that attended them at Rotterdam, and tranſ- 
ported them with great convenience to Antwerp, where the 


_ Chancellor's Wife and his Family were arriv'd ten days be- 


fore, and were ſettled in a good and convenient [Houſe : 
where the Lord Cottington and He both Lodg'd whilſt they 
ſtay'd in that City. There they met the Lord. Jermyn in 
his way towards the King, to haſten the King's 1223 into 
e was very 

glad 


* 
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2 were both come away from the King, and believ'd 
eſhould more eaſily prevail with his Majeſty in all things, 

as indeed he did. After two or three days ſtay at Antwerp, 
they went to Bruſſels to deliver their Credentials both to the 
Arch-Duke, and the Duke of Lorrain, and to viſit the Spaniſh 
Miniſters,” and, upon their Landing at Bruſſels, they took it 
for a good Omen, that they were aſſured That 4e Brune, who 
ce had been one of the Plenipotentiaries at the Treaty at Mun- 
«/er, on the behalf ofthe King of Spain, was then in that 
« Town with Credentials to vilit the King, and to condole 
« with'him. They had an Audience, the next day, of the 
Arch-Duke: they perform'd the Compliments to him from 
the 0p, and inform'd him of their Embaſly into Spain, and 
delir'd his recommendation, and good Offices in that Court; 
which he, according to his {low, and formal way of ſpeaking, 
conſented to: and they had no more to do with Him, but re- 
ceiv'd the viſits from the Officers, in his Name, according to They vir 
the ſtyle of that Court. Their main buſineſs was with the Duke E 
of Lorrain, to procure Money for their Journey into Spain. hruſſels. 
Tux Duke was a Prince that liv'd in a different manner 
from all other Sovereign Princes in the World: from the time, - 
that he had been driven out of his Country by France, he had 
retir*d to Bruſſels with his Army, which he kept up very ſtrong, 
and ſerv'd the King of Spain with it againſt the French, upon 

ſuch terms, and conditions, as were made, and renew'd every 
year between them; by which he receiv'd great Sums of Mo- 
ney yearly from the Spaniard, and was ſure very rich in Mo- 

_ ney. He always Commanded apart in the Field, his Officers 
receiv'd no Orders but from himſelf : He always agreed at the 
Council of War what he ſhould do, and his Army was in 
truth the beſt part of the Spaniſb Forces. In the Town of 
Bruſſels he liv'd without any order, method, or ſtate of a 
Prince, except towards the Spaniards in his Treaties, and be- 

ing preſent in their Councils, where he always kept his full 
Dignity : otherwiſe, he liv'd in a jolly familiarity with the 
Bourgeois and their Wives, and feaſted with them, but ſcarce 
kept a Court or any number of Servants, or Retinue. The 
Houſe wherein he liv'd was a very ordinary one, and not fur- 
nifh'd; nor was he often there, or eaſy to be found; ſo that 
the Embaſſadours could not eaſily ſend to him for an Audience. 

He receiv'd them in a lower Room with great Courteſy and 
Familiarity ; and viſited them at their own Lodging. He was 
a Man of great Wit, and preſence of Mind, and, if he had not 
affected extravagancies, no Man knew better how to act the 
Prince. He lov'd his Money very much; yet the Lord Cor- 
tington's dexterity and addreſs, prevail'd with him to _ the 
3 ung 
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King two thouſand Piſtols ; which was all that was in their 
view for defraying their Embaſſy. But they hoped they ſhould 
rocure ſome ſupply in Spain, out of which their own neceſ- 

Expences mult be provided for. 

THERE were two Spariards, by whom all the Councils 
there were .govern'd and conducted, and which the Arch- 
Duke himſelf could not controul ; the Conde of Pigaoranda 


( who was newly come from Munſter, being the other Pleni- 


potentiary there; and ſtaid only at Breſels, in expectation 
of renewing the Treaty again with France; but, whilſt he 
ſaid there, was in the higheſt Truſt of all the Affairs) and the 
Conde of Fuenſaldagna, who was the Governour of the Arms, 
and Commanded the Army next under the Arch-Duke ; which 
was a ſubordination very little inferior to the being General. 
They were, both very able and expert Men in buſineſs, and if 
they were not very wiſe Men, that Nation had none. The for- 
mer was a Man of the Robe, of a great Wit, and much Expe- 
rience, Proud, and, if he had not been a little too Pedantick, 
might very well be look'd upon as a very extraordinary Man, 
and was much improv d by the excellent temper of e Brune 
(the other Plenipotentiary) who was indeed a wife Man, and by 
eeming to defer in all things to Pignoranda, govern'd him. 
he Conde of Fuenſaldagna was of a much better temper, 
more induſtry, and more inſinuations than Saniards ule to 
have: His greateſt Talent lay to Civil buſineſs; yet he was the 


beſt General of that time to all other offices and purpoſes, than 
what were neceſſary in the hour of Battle, when he was not 
ſo preſent and compos'd as at all other ſeaſons. 


OTH theſe receiv'd the Embaſſadours with the uſual Ci- 
vilities, and return'd their viſits to their own Lodging, but 
ſeem'd not pleaſed with their Journey to Madrid, and ſpoke 
much of the neceſſities that Crown was in, and its diſability 


to aſſiſt the King; which the Embaſſadours imputed to the in- 


fluence Don Alonzo de Cardenas had upon them both; who 
remain'd till under the fame Character in Exgland he had 
done for many years before. The fame Civilities were per- 


form'd between le Brune and them; who treated them with 


much more freedom, and encourag'd them to hope well from 
their Negotiation in Spain; acquainted them with his own 
Inſtructions, «© To give the King all aſſurance of the affection 
« of his Catholick Majeſty, and of his readineſs to do any 


« thing for him that was in his power. He faid, «© He only 


ce deferr'd his Journey, becauſe he heard that the King intend- 


rc ed to ſpend ſome time at Breda; and he had rather attend 


& him Thcre, than at the Hague. 
WHEN the Embaſſadours had diſpatch'd all their buline® 
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at Bruſſels, and receiv d the Money from the Duke of Lor- i 
rain, * return'd to Antwerp; where they were to Nego- 
tiate for the return of their Montes to Madrid; which requir d 
very much warineſs, the Bills from thence finding now more 
difficulties at Madrid, than they had done in former times. 
By the Letters my. Lord eee brought, and the impor- 
tunity he uſed, the King reſolv'd to begin his Journey ſooner 
than he thought to have done, that isſooner than he * | 
he ſhould have been able, all proviſions being to begin to 
made both for his Journey into France, and from thence into 
Ireland, after the Money was receiv'd that ſhould pay for 
them. But the Queen's impatience was ſo great to ſee his Ma- 
jeſty, that the. Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his 
Wife, were as impatient to give her that ſatisfaction. Though 
her Majeſty could not juſtly diſlike any reſolution the King 
had taken, nor could imagine whither he ſhould go but into 
Ireland, (he was N eg eopata that any Reſolution at 
all had been taken before {he was conſulted. She was angry 
that the Counſellors were choſen without her directions, and 
looked upon all that had been done, as done in order to ex- 
_ clude her from meddling in the Affairs; all which ſhe im- 
puted principally to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; never- 
theleſs ſhe was not pleas d with the deſign of the Negotiation 
in Spain. For though ſhe had no confidence of his affection 
to her, or rather of his rs with all her Commands, 
t ſhe had all confidence in his Duty and Integrity to the 
ing, and therefore wiſh'd he ſhould be ſtill about his Perſon, 
and truſted in his buſineſs ; which ſhe thought him much fit- 
ter for than ſuch a Negotiation, which ſhe believ'd, out of her 
natural prejudice to Spain, would produce no advantage to 
the King. 
Tuna the Queen might receive ſome content, in know- The King = 
ing that the King had begun his Journey, the Prince of Orange v te 
delir'd him, Whili his Servants prepar'd what was neceſlary . 
c“ at the Hague, that Himſelf, and that part of his Train that 
ce was ready, would go to Breda, and ſtay there till the reſt 
ce were ready to come up to him; that being his beſt way to 
Flanders, through which he muſt paſs into France Breda was 
a Town of the Prince's own, where he had a handſome Palace 
and Caſtle, and a place where the King might have many 
Divertiſements. Hither the Spaniſh Embaſſadour 4e Brune, 
came to attend his Majeſty, and deliver'd his Maſter's Com- 
pliments to his Majeſty, and offer'd his own Services to him, 
whilſt he ſhould remain in thoſe Provinces ; he being at that 
time delign'd to remain Embaſſadour to the United Provinces; 
a he did; and died ſhortly after at the Hague with a general 
1 | X 4. _ regret. 
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regret. He was born a Subject to the King of Spain (in that 
part of Burgundy that was under his Dominion; and having 
been from his youth always bred in buſineſs, and being a Man 
of great Parts, .and Temper, he might very well be looked 
pon as one of the beſt States-men 1n Chriſtendom, 'and who 
beſt underſtood the true Intereſt of all the Princes of Europe. 
Ass OO as the Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor, heard 
of the King's being at Breda, and that he intended to haſten 
his Journey for France, they reſolv'd, having in truth not yet 
Negotiated all things neceſſary for their Journey, to ſtay till 


* 


the King paſſed by, and not to go to St Germain till the firſt 
Interview, and Eclarciſments were paſſed between the Kin 
and Queen, that they might then be the better able to judge 
what Weather was like to be. ; 
There to THE King was receiv'd' at Antwerp with great Magni- 
Antwerp: ficence: He enter'd in a very rich Coach with fix Horſes, which 
the Arch-Duke ſent a preſent to him when he came into the 
Spaniſh Dominions : He was treated there, at the Charge of 
- the City, very ſplendidly for two days: and went then to 
Thones ts Bruſſels, where he was lodged in the Palace, and Royally en- 
aces. tertain'd. But the French Army, under the Command of the 
Conte de Harcourt, was two days before ſer down before Cam- 
Bray; with the News whereof the Spaniſh Council was ſur- 
priſed, and in ſo much diforder, that the Arch-Duke was gone 
to the Army to Mons, and Valenciennes, Whillt the King was 
: in Antwerp; ſo that the King was receiv'd only by his Of- 
ficers ; who perform'd their parts very well. | 
HERE the Conde of Pignoranda waited upon the King in 
the Quality of an Embaſſadour, and coverd. And his Ma- 
jeſty ſtaid here three or four days, not being able ſuddainly 
to reſolve which way he ſhould paſs into Frauce. But he was 
not troubled long with that rac ag for the French thought to 
have ſurpriſed that Town, and to have caſt up their Line of 
Circumvallation before any Supplies could be put in ; but the 
Conde Fuenſaldagna found a way to put ſeven or eight hundred 
Foot into the Town; upon which the French raiſed the Siege: 
and ſo the King made his Journey by the uſual way ; and, 
The King near Valenciennes, had an Interview with the Arch-Duke ; and, 
had an in- after ſome ſhort Ceremonies, continued on his Journey, and 
ee lodged at cambray; where he was likewiſe treated by the 
Duke near Conde de Garcies, who was Governour there, and a very civil 
Valenci- Gentleman. | ; 1 
ennes. ABO a week after the King left Bruſſelt, the two Em- 
balſladours proſecuted their Journey for Paris; where they ſtaid 
onely one day, and then went to St Germain s; where the 
King and the Queen his Mother, with both their Families, 
e | | ana 
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and the Duke of Yor#'s, then were; by whom they were re- 
 ceiv'd graciouſly. They had no reaſon to repent their caution 
. in ſtaying ſo long behind the King, for they found the Court 
ſo full of jealouſy and diſorder, that every Body was glad that 


313 


they were come. After the firſt two or three days that the 


King and Queen had been together, which were ſpent in tears 
and lamentations for the great alteration that had happen'd 
ſince their laſt parting, the Queen begun to confer with the 
King of his bulinefs, and what courſe he meant to take; in 


which ſhe found him ſo referv'd, as if he had no mind ſhe 


which ſhe expected; nor any profeſſions of refigning himſelt 


up to her Advice. On the contrary, upon ſome expoſtula- 
tions, he had told her plainly, That he would always per- 


cc form his Duty towards her with great affection and exact- 
ce neſs, but that in his buſineſs he would obey his own rea- 
c fon and judgment; and did as good as deſire her not to 


ſhould be converſant in it. He made no Apologies to her; 


trouble her ſelf in his Affairs: and finding her paſſions ſtrong, 


be frequently retired from her with ſome abruptneſs, and 


ſeem'd not to deſire to be ſo much in her Company as ſhe ex- 


pected; and preſcribed ſome new rules to be obſerv'd in his 


own retirement, which he had not been accuſtom'd to. 


T n1s kind of unexpected behaviour gave the Queen much 
trouble. She begun to think, that this diſtance, which the 
King ſeem'd to affect, was more than the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer could wiſh ; and that there was ſome Body elſe, 


who did her more diflervice : inſomuch as to the Ladies who 
were about her, whereof ſome were very much his Friends, 


ſhe ſeenrd to wiſh, that the Chancellor were come. There 


was a Gentleman, who was newly come from England, and 


who came to the Hague after the Chancellor had taken his 


leave of the King, and had been ever ſince very cloſe about 
him, being one of the Grooms of his Bed-Chamber, one Mr 
Thomas Elliot, a Perſon ſpoken of before; whom the Kings 
Father had formerly ſent into France, at the fame time that 


reaſon, but that he ſhould not attend upon his Son. And he 
had given order, “ That if he ſhould return out of France, and 
«come into the Weſt, the Council ſhould not ſuffer him to be 
cc about the Prince; with whom he thought he had too much 


<Credit, and would uſe it ill; and he had never ſeen the Prince 
from the time he left Oxford till now. He was a bold Man, 


and ſpoke all things confidently, and had not that reverence 
for the late King which he ought to have had; and leſs for 
the Queen; though he had great obligations to both; yet be- 


ing not ſo great as he had a mind to, he look d upon them as 


none 


Mr Elliot 
e comes t the 
ing: his in- 


reſolv'd the Prince ſhould go for the Weſt; and for no other SE avis 


hu Majeſty. 
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none at all. This Gentleman came to the King juſt as he 
left the Hague, and both as he was a new Comer, and as one 


for whom his My had formerly much kindneſs, was very 
e 


well receiv d; and being one who would receive no injury 
from his modeſty, made the favour the King ſhew'd him as 


bright, and to ſhine as much in the Eyes of all Men, as was 


ible. He was never from the Perſon of the King, and 


always whiſpering in his Ear, taking upon him to underſtand 
the ſenſe and opinion of all the Loyal Party in England; And 


when he had a mind that the King ſhould think well, or ill 
of any Man, he told him, “ That he was much belov'd by, or 
© yery odious to all his Party there. By theſe infuſions, he 
had prevailed with him to look with leſs grace upon the Earl 
of Briſtol, who came from ces (where he had hitherto re- 
ſided) to kiſs his hands, than his own good Nature would 
have inclined him to; and more to diſcountenance the Lord 
Digby, and to tell him plainly, “ That he ſhould not ſerve 
him in the place of Secretary of State; in which he had 


ſerv'd his Father, and from which Men have ſeldom been re- 


mov'd upon the Deſcent of the Crown; and not to admit 
either Father or Son to be of his Council; which was more 
extraordinary. He told the King, “ It would be the moſt un- 
8 1 thing he could do, and which would loſe him more 
Hearts in England than any other thing, if he were 1 
© to be govern d by his Mother. And in a Month's time t 

he had been about the King, he begun already to be look'd 
upon as very like to become the Favourite. He had uſed the 
Queen with wonderful negle& when ſhe ſpoke to him, and 
had got ſo much Intereſt with the King, that he had procured 


a promiſe from his Majeſty to make Colonel Windham, whole 


Daughter Mr Elliot had Married, Secretary of State; an honeſt 


Gentleman, but extreme unequal to that Province; towards 


which he could not pretend a better qualification, than that 
his Wife had been Nurſe to the Prince, who was now King. 
IN theſe kind of humours and indiſpoſitions the Embaſſi- 
dours found the Court, when they came to St Germain's. 
They had, during their ſtay at Paris, in their way to Court, 
conferr'd with the Earl of Briſtol, and his Son the Lord Dig- 


| by; who breath'd out their Griefs to them; and the Lord 


Digby was the more troubled to find that Mr Elliot, who was 4 
known and declared Enemy of his, had 2 ſo much Cre- 
dit with the King, as to be able to ſatisfy his own malice upon 
him by the countenance of his Majeſty; in whom, he knew, 
the King his Father deſired, that he ſhould of all Men have 
the leaſt Intereſt. After they had been a day or two there, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinking it his Duty * ” 
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ſomewhat to the Queen in particular, and knowing that ſhe 
expected he ſhould do ſo, and the King having told him at 
large all that had paſſed with his Mother, and the ill humour 
ſhe was in (all which his Majeſty related in a more exalted 
Diale& than he had been accuſtom'd to) and his Majeſty be- 
ing very willing to underſtand what the Queen thought upon 
the whole, the Chancellor asked a private, Audience; which 
her Majeſty readily granted. And after ſhe had gently expo- A private 
poſtulated upon the old paſſages at Fer/ey, ſhe concluded with - Audience of 
the mention of the great confidence the King her Husband had 1, ance” 
always repoſed in him, and thereupon renew'd her own gra- Nen. 
cious profeſſions of good will towards him. Then ſhe com- 5 

lain d, not without tears, of the King's unkindneſs towards 

r, and of his way of living with her, of ſome expreſſions 
he had uſed in diſcourſe in her own preſence, and of what he 
had ſaid in other places, and of the great credit Mr Elliot had 
with him, and of his rude behaviour towards her Majeſty, and 
laſtly of the incredible deſign of making Windham Secretary; 
«© Who, beſides his other unfitneſs, ſhe ſaid, “ Would be ſure 
«to joyn with the other to leſſen the King's kindneſs to her 
ce all they could. The Chancellor, after he had made all the 
profeſſions of duty to her Majeſty which became him, and ſaid 
what he really believ'd of the King's kindneſs and reſpect for 
her, ask d her, . Whether ſhe would give him leave to take 
© notice of any thing ſhe had ſaid to him, or, in general, that 
« he found her Majeſty unſatisfied with the King's unkind- 
« neſs ? The Queen replied, . That ſhe was well contented he 
ce ſhould take notice of every thing She had ſaid; and, above 
«all of his purpoſe to make Windham Secretary: of which 
the King had not made the leaſt mention, though he had 
taken notice to him of moſt other things the Queen had faid 
to him. 

THE Chancellor, ſhortly after, found an opportunity to 
inform the King of all that had paſſed from the Queen, in 
ſuch a method as might give him occaſion to enlarge upon all 
the particulars. The King heard him very greedily, and 
proteſted, . That he deſir'd nothing more than to live very 
& well with the Queen; towards whom he would never fail 
ein his Duty, as far as was conſiſtent with his Honour, and 
© the good of his Affairs; which, at preſent, it may be, re- 
“ quired more reſervation towards the Queen, and to have it 
© believ'd that he Communicated leſs with Her than he did, 

C or than he intended to do: that, if he did not ſeem to be 
© defirous of her Company, it was only when ſhe griev'd him 
by ſome Importunities, in which he could not fatisfy her; 
-and that her exception againſt Eliot was very unjult ond 
| tha 
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ce that he knew well the Man to be very honeſt, and that he 
* lov'd him well; and that the prejudice the King his Father 
< had againſt him, was only by the malice of the Lord Digby, 
< who hated him without a cauſe, and had likewiſe inform d 


4 the Queen of ſome falſhoods, which had incenſed her Ma- 


C“. jeſty againſt him; and ſeem'd throughout much concern'd 


to juſtif Elliot, againſt whom the Chancellor himſelf had no 
exceptions, but receivd more reſpects from him than he paid 
to moſt other Men. e | | 
WIEN the Chancellor ſpoke of making Windham Secre- 
tary , the King did not own the having promiſed to do it, 
but “That he intended to do it: The Chancellor ſaid, He was 
glad he had not promiſed it; and that he hoped, he would 
© never do it: that he was an honeſt Gentleman, but in no 
degree qualified for that Office. He put him in mind of 


Secretary Nicholas, who was then there to preſent his Duty 


to him; * That he was a Perſon of ſuch known affection and 
< honeſty, that he could not do a more ungracious thing than 
«to paſs Him by. The King ſaid, & He thought Secretary 
<< Nicholas to be a very honeſt Man; but he had no title to 
c that Office more than another Man: that Mr Windbam had 
«not any experience in that Employment, but that it de- 
« ee ſo much upon forms, that he would quickly be in- 
<« ſtructed in it: that he was a very honeſt Man, for whom 
he had never done any thing, and had now nothing elle to 


< give him but this place; for which he doubted not but, in 
© aſhort time, he would make himſelf very fit. All that the 


Chancellor could prevail with his Majeſty, was to ſuſpend 
the doing it for ſome time, and that he would hear him again 
upon the Subject, before he took a final Reſolution. For the 
reſt, he promiſed « To ſpeak upon ſome particulars with the 
„Queen, and to live with her with all kindneſs and free- 
dom that ſhe might be in good humour. But he heard 


Her, and all others, very unwillingly, who ſpoke againſt Mr 


Mindbam's Parts for being Secretary of State. 
ONE day the Lord Cottington, when the Chancellor and 

ſome others were preſent, told the King very gravely ( ac- 

cording to his cuſtom , who never ſmiled when he made 


others merry) * That he had an humble Suit to him, on the 


« behalf of an old Servant of his Father's, and whom, he af- 
< ſured him upon his knowledge, his Father lov'd as well as 
che did any Man of that condition in Exgland; and that he 
had been for many years one of his Falconers ; and he did 
© really believe him to be one of the beſt Falconers in Eng- 
Ce land; and thereupon enlarged himſelf (as he could do very 
well, in all the terms of that Science) to ſhew how 22 
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skilful he was in that Art. The King asked him, (What he 
« would have him do for him? Cottington told him, „It was 
ce very true that his Majeſty kept no Falconers, and the poor 
„ Man was grown old, and could not Ride as he had uſed 
«to do; but that he was a very honeſt Man, and could Read 
c very well, and had as audible a voice as any Man need to 
ce have; and therefore beſought his Majeſty, That he would 
« make him his Chaplain ; which ſpeaking with fo compoſed 
a Countenance, and ſomewhat of earneſtneſs, the King look- 
ed upon him with a ſmile to know what he meant; when 
He, with the fame gravity, aſſured him, „The Falconer was 
« in all reſpects as fit to be his Chaplain, as Colonel Vidham 
« was to be Secretary of State; which ſo ſurpriſed the King, 
who had never ſpoken to him of the matter, all that were pre- 
ſent being not able to abſtain from laughing, that his Majeſty 
was ſomewhat out of Countenance : and this being merrily 
told by ſome of the Standers by, it grew to be a ſtory in all 
Companies, and did really divert the King from the purpoſe, 
and made the other ſo much aſhamed of pretending to it, that 
there was no more diſcourſe of it. 
WulLs r all Endeavours were uſed to compoſe all ill hu- 
mours here, that the King might proſecute his intended 
Voyage for Ireland, there came very ill news from Ireland. 
Aſſoon as the Marquis of Ormond was arriv'd, as hath bee 
ſaid before, the Confederate Catholicks, who held their Aſ- 
ſembly, as they had always done, at Ki/kewny, ſent Commil- 
ſioners to him to Congratulate his Arrival, and to enter upon 
a Treaty of Peace, that they might all return to their Obedi- 
ence to the King. But the inconſtancy of that Nation was 
{uch, that, notwithſtanding their experience of the ruin they 
had brought upon themſelves by their falling from their 
former Peace, and notwithſtanding that themſelves had ſent 
to Paris to importune the Queen and the Prince to ſend the 
Marquis of Ormond back to them, with all promiſes and pro- 
_ teſtations that they would not inſiſt upon any unreaſonable 
Conceſlions ; now he was come upon their invitation to them, 
they made new demands in point of Religion, and inſiſted 
upon other things, which if he ſhould conſent to, would have 
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irreconciled all the Engliſo, who were under the Lord Inchi- 


quin, upon whom his principal confidence was placed: By 
this means ſo much time was ſpent, that the Winter paſſed 


without any agreement; whereby they might have advanc'd 
againſt the Parliament Forces, which were then weak, and 


in want of all manner of Supplies, whilſt the diſtractions con- 
tinu'd in England between the Parliament and the Army, the 
diviſions in the Army, and the proſecution of the King; 
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during which the Governours there had work enough to look 
to themſelves ; and left Jreland to provide for it ſelf: and if 


that unfortunate People would have made uſe of the advan- 
tages that were offer d, that Kingdom might indeed have been 


entirely Reduced to the King's Obedience. A 


 'Trar the Lord Lieutenant might even compel them to 
preſerve themſelves, he went himſelf to Ki/kezny, where the 


Council fate, about Chriſtmas, after three months had been 


_—_ from his arrival, that no more time might be loſt in 
eir Commiſſioners coming and going, and that the Spring 
might not be loſt as well as the Winter. And at laſt a Peace 
was made and concluded; by which, againſt ſuch a day, the 
Confederate Catholicks oblig'd themſelves, © To bring into 
< the Field, a body of Horſe and Foot, with all proviſions 
c for the Field, which ſhould be at the diſpoſal of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and to march as he ſhould appoint. The Treaty 
had been drawn out into the more length, in hope to have 
brought the whole Nation to the ſame agreement. And the 
General Aſſembly, to which they all pretended to ſubmit, and 
from which all had receiv'd their Commiſſions, as hath been 
faid, ſent to Owen O Neile, who remain'd in Uſer with his 
Army, and came not himſelf to Kilkenny, as he had promis'd 


to have done, upon pretence of his Indiſpoſition of health. 


He profeſs'd “ To ſubmit to whatſoever the General Aſſembl 


C“ {ſhould determine: but when they ſent the Articles, to which 


they had agreed, to be ſign'd by him, he took ſeveral ex- 
ceptions, eſpecially in matters of Religion; which he thought 


Was not enough provided for; and in the end, poſitively de- 


contention; whic 


clar'd “ That he would not ſubmit, or be bound by them: and 
at the fame time he ſent to the Marquis of Ormoad, That he 
« would treat with him apart, and not concern himſelf in what 
cc the Aſſembly reſolv'd upon. a | 
Tas truth is, there was nothing of Religion in this 
5 proceeded from the Animoſity between 
the two Generals, O Neile and Preſton, and the bitter Fa- 
ction between the old Ir and the other, who were as 


much hated by the old, as the Exgliſp were; and laſtly, 


from the Ambition of Ower O Neile; who expected ſome 
Conceſſions to be made to him in his own particular, which 
would very much have offended and incenſed the other Party, 


if they had been granted to him: ſo that the Aſſembly was 


well pleaſed to leave him out, and concluded the Peace with- 
out him. 


HEREVvuPON the Lord Lieutenant uſed all poſſible en- | 


deavours that the Army might be form'd, and ready to 
march in the beginning of the Spring: And though there 


was 


5 


— 


| N ſeem d ſo good, and were ſo numerous, that he 
tho 
take kl Caſtles and Garriſons, which were poſſeſs'd by the 
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was not an appearance anſwerable to their promiſe, yet their 
t fit to march towards Dub/zz ; and, in the way, to 


Parliament : in which they had very good Succeſs. For ma- 
ny of the Parliament Soldiers — ſery'd the King, they 
took the firſt opportunity, upon the Marquis of Ormond's ap- 
proach within any diftance, to come to him; and by that 
means ſeveral places Surrender 'd likewiſe to him. Colonel 
Mont, who had formerly ſerv'd the King, and remain'd, for 
the ſpace of three or four years, Priſoner in che Tower, had 
been at laſt prevailed with by the Lord Lie to ſerve 
the Parliament againſt the Ir; pleaſing himſelf with an opi- 
nion that he did not therein ſerve againſt the King. He was ; —_ 
at this time Governour of Dw#delk, a Garriſon about thirty 25 Y 
miles from Dab/iz; which was no ſooner ſummon'd ( Tre- = 
dagh, and thoſe at a nearer diſtance, being taken) but he 1 
was compelPd by his own Soldiers to deliver it up; and if 
the Officer who Commanded the Party which Summon' d 
him, had not been his Friend, and thereby hoped to have 
reduced him to the King's Service, his Soldiers would have 
thrown him over the Walls, and made their own conditions 
afterwards ; and moſt of that Garriſon betook themſelves to 
the King's Service. | 7 

UPoxn all theſe Encouragements, before the Troops were 
come up to make the Army as numerous as it might have 25 Marques 
been, the Marquis was perſwaded to block up Dublin at a of Ormond 
very little diſtance; having good reaſon to hope, from the 8 
ſmallneſs of the Garriſon, and a Party of well affected Peo- Publin. 


ple within the Town, that it would in a ſhort time have been 
| given up to him. In the mean time, he uſed all the means 


e could to haſten the Iriſb Troops, ſome whereof were upon 


their march, and others not yet raiſed, to come up to the 


Army. By all their Letters from London (with which, by 

the way of Dab/;z, and the Ports of Munſter, there was good 
Intelligence) they underſtood, that there were fifteen hun- 

dred, or two thouſand Men ſhipp'd for Ireland: and the wind 

having been for ſome time againſt their coming for Dublin, . 
there was an apprehenſion that they might be gone for Mun- The Lord In- 


fter: whereupon the Lord Inchiquin, who was not confident chiquin de- 
of all his Garriſons there, very unhappily departed with ſome em 


Troops of Horſe to look after his Province; there being a 0 


then no cauſe to apprehend any fally out of Dublin, where A - 
they were not in a condition to look out of their own Walls. 
But he was not gone above two days, when the Wind com- Recruits 


ing fair, the Ships expected, came into the Port of Dublin; aud a- 


3 Dublinfrom 
England. 


ormond' Foot, and three or four 


* 
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and landed a greater number of Soldiers, eſpecially of : Horſe, 
than was reported; and brought. the News that Crommwe// 
himſelf was made Lieutenant of Ireland, and intended to be 
ſhortly there with a very great ſupply: of Horſe and Foot. 
This Fleet that was already come, had brought Arms, and 
Cloaths, and Money, and Victuals; which much exalted the 
Garriſon and the City; which preſently turn'd out of the 
Town ſome of thoſe who were ſuſpected to wiſh well to the 


Jones ſallies Marquis of Ormond, and impriſon d others. The ſecond day 


out of Dub- after the arrival of the Succour, Jones, who had been a 


in, a Lawyer, and was then Governour of Dublin, at Noon- day, 


woe march'd out of the (ys with a Body of three thouſand 
roops of Horſe, and fell upon that 
Army, Quarter which was next the Town; where they found ſo lit- 
tle reſiſtance that they adventur'd upon the next; and in 
ſhort ſo diſorder'd the whole. Army, one half whereof was 
on the other ſide the River, that the Lord Lieutenant, after 
he had, in the head of ſome Officers whom he drew toge- 
ther, Charg'd the Enemy with the loſs of many of thoſe who 
follow'd him, was at laſt compell d to draw off the whole 
Army, which was ſo diſcomfited, that he did not think fit to 
return them again to their Poſts, till both the Troops which 
he had were refreſh'd, and compoſed, and their Numbers en- 
creaſed by the Levies which ought to have been made before, 
and which were now in a good forwardnefs. 
Ir may be remember'd, that the general Inſurrections in 
the laſt Year, the revolt of the Navy, and the Invaſion of the 
Scots, encouraged and drawn in by the Presbyterian Party, 
had ſo diſturb'd and obſtructed the Counſels both in the Par- 
liament, and in the Army, that nothing had been done in all 
that year towards the relief of Ireland, except the ſending over 
the Lord Liſſe as Lieutenant, with a Commiſſion that was de- 
termin'd at the end of ſo many Months, and which had given 
ſo little relief to the Exgliſb, that it only diſcover'd more their 
weakneſs, and animoſity towards each other, than obſtructed 
the Iriſb in making their progreſs in all the parts of the King- 
dom; and the more confirm'd the Lord Inchiquin, to purſue 
his Reſolution of ſerving the King, and receiving the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, how meanly ſoever attended, and to unite 
with the Ir; the perfecting of which conjunction, with ſo 
general a ſucceſs, brought ſo great reproach upon the Parlia- 
ment, with reference to the loſs of Ireland, that the noiſe 
Cromwell! thereof was very great: So that Cromwell thought it high 
»d-Lor4 time, in his own Perſon, to appear upon a Stage of ſo great 
(,wtenant Action. There had been always Men 1 to be ſpar d out 
/ Ireland. of the Army to have been ſem upon that Expedition, mg 


— 
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the other difficulties were at higheſt; but the conducting it 
then was of that importance, that it was, upon the matter, to 
determine which power ſhould be ſuperior, the Presbyterian 
or the Independent. And therefore the one had ſet up and 
deſign'd Waller for that command; and Cromwel, againſt Him 
and that Party, had inſiſted, that it ſhould be given to Laws 
bert, the ſecond Man of the Army, who was known to have 
as great a deteſtation of the Presbyterian power, as he had of 
the Prerogative of the Crown : and the Conteſts between the 
two Factions, which of theſe ſhould be ſent, had ſpent a great 
part of the laſt year, and of their Winter Counſels. But 
now, when all the Domeſtick differences were compos'd by 
their ſucceſſes in the field, and the bloody proſecution of 
their civil Counſels, ſo that there could be little done to the 
diſturbance of the Peace of Exgland, and when Fallers 
Friends were ſo ſuppreſs' d, that he was no more thoughe of, 
Cromwell began to think that the committing the whale Go- 
vernment of Ireland, with ſuch an Army as was neceſſary to 
be ſent thither, was too great a Truſt even for his beloved 
Lambert himſelf, and was to leſſen his own power and autho- 
rity, both in the Army which was commanded by Fairfax, 
and in the other, that, being in Ireland, would, upon an 
_ occalion, have great influence upon the Affairs of England. 
And therefore, whilſt there appear'd no other obſtructions in 
the relief of Ireland (which was every day loudly call'd ot; 
than the determining who ſhould take that Charge, ſome o 
his Friends, who were always ready upon ſuch occaſions, on 
a ſuddain propos'd Cromwell Himſelf the Lieutenant General, 
to conduct that Expedition. 5 0 

CROM WELL himſelf was always abſent when ſuch Over- 
tures were to be made; and whoever had propos'd Lambert, 
had propos'd it as a thing moſt agreeable to Cromwell's deſire; 
and therefore, when they heard Cromwell Himſelf propoſed 
for the ſervice, and by thoſe who they were ſure intended him 
no affront, they immediately acquieſced in the Propoſition, 
and look'd upon the change as a good expedient : on the other 
fide, the Presbyterian party was no leſs affected, and concluded 
that it was only a trick to defer the ſervice, and that he 
never did intend to go thither in Perſon ; or that if he did, 
his abſence from Ezg/axd would give them all the advantages 
they could wiſh, and that they ſhould then recover entire] 
their General Fairfax to their Party ; who was already muc 
broken in Spirit upon the concurrence he had been drawn to, 
and declar'd ſome bitterneſs againſt the Perſons who had led 
him to it. And ſo in a moment both Parties were agreed, 
and Oliver Cromwell elected and * to be Lord Lieute- 
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nant of Ireland, with as ample, and independent a Commiſ- 


ion, as could be prepar d. 


CROMWE GIL, how little ſurpriſed ſoever with this deſig- 
nation, appear d the next day in the Houſe full of confulion 
and irrefolution ; which the natural temper, and V pes of 
his underſtanding could hardly avoid, when he leaſt deſfir'd 
it; and therefore, when it was now to his purpoſe, he could 


_ aCt it to the life. And after much heſitation, and many ex- 
preſſions of © His own unworthineſs, and diſability to ſupport 


« ſo great a Charge, and of the entire reſignation of himſelf 
*to Their commands, and abſolute dependence upon God's 


9 3 and bleſſing, from whom he had receiv'd many 
cc 


nſtances of his Favour, he ſubmitted to their good will and 
te pleaſure; and deſir d them That no more time might be loſt 
cc ' ' 
in the preparations which were to be made for ſo great a 
cc Work; for he did confeſs that Kingdom to be reduced to 
<« fo great ſtreights, that he was willing to engage his own 
« Perſon in this expedition, for the difficulties which ap- 
4 «ior in it; and more out of hope, with the hazard of his 
ce life, to give ſome obſtructions to the ſucceſſes which the Re- 
<« bels were at preſent exalted with ( for. ſo he callF'd the Mar- 
quis of Ormond,and all who joyn'd with him) That ſo the Com- 
4 mon-Wealth might retain ſtill ſome footing in that King- 
ce dom, till they might be able to ſend freſh Supplies, than out 
of any expectation , that , with the ſtrength he carried, he 
ce ſhould be able, in any ſignal degree, to prevail over them. 


He provides IT was an incredible expedition that he uſed from this mi- 
forces for bis nate after his aſſuming that Charge, in the raifing of Money, 


going thi- 
ther, 


providing of Shipping, and drawing of Forces together, for 
this enterpriſe. Before he could be ready himſelf to march, 
he ſent three thouſand Foot and Horſe to Milford Haven, to 
be Tranſported, aſſoon as they arriv'd there, to Dublin; all 
things being ready there for their Tranſportation ; which 
Troops, by the contrary Winds, were conſtrain d to remain 
there for many days. And that cauſed the report in Ireland, 


by the intelligence from London, that Cromwell intended to 


make a deſcent in Munſter; which unhappily divided the Lord 
Inchiquin, and a good Body of his Men from the Lord Lieu- 
renanr, as hath been faid, when he march'd towards Dublin. 
Nor did the Marquis of Ormond in truth at that time intend 
to have march'd thither with that expedition, until his Army 
ſhould be grown more numerous, and more accuſtom'd to 
diſcipline, but the wonderful ſucceſſes of thoſe Troops, which 


were ſent before, in the taking of Trim, Dundalk, and all 
the out Garriſons, and the invitation and intelligence he had 
from within Dubim, made him unwilling to loſe any more 


time, 
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time, ſince he was ſure that the croſneſs of the Wind only 


hinder'd the arrival of thoſe Supplies, which were defign'd 
thither out of Exgland : and the arrival of thoſe ies, the 


353. 


very day before his coming before Ds, enabled the Go- 


vernour thereof to make that Sally which is mention'd before; 
and had that Succeſs which is mention e. 

T as Marquis of Ormond, at that time, drew off his whole 
Army from Dublin to Tredagh, where he meant to remairi 
till he could put it into ſuch a poſture, that he might proſe- 
cute his farther deſign. And a full account of all theſe parti- 


culars met Cromwel/ at his arrival at Milford Haven; when 


he rather expected to hear of the loſs of. Dab lin, and was iti 
great perplexity to reſolve what he was then to do. But all 
thoſe clouds being diſperſed, upon the news of the great ſuc= 
ceſs his Party had that he had ſent before, he d not to 


Embark his whole Army, and, with a very proſperous Wind, cromwwell 


arriv'd at DabwBé within two or three days after the Marquis 


arrives a 


of Ormond had retired from thence ; where he was receiv'd Dublin. 


with wonderful Acclamation ; which did not retard him from 
ye. his active reſolutions, to improve thoſe advantages 

d already befallen him. And the Marquis of Ormond was 
no ſooner advertiſed of his arrival, than he concluded to 
change his former reſolution, and to draw his Army to a 


greater diſtance, till thoſe Parties which were marching to- 


wards him from the ſeveral Quarters of the Kingdom, might 


come up to him; and in the mean while to put Tredagh into 
fo good a poſture, as might entertain the Enemy, till he might 

be able to relieve them. And fo he put into that place, which 
was looked upon, beſides the ſtrength of the Situation, to be 
in a good degree fortified, the flower of his Army, both of 


Soldiers, and Officers, moſt of them Eng/iy/b, to the number of 


three thouſand Foot, and two or three good Troops of Horſe. 
provided with all things ; and committed the charge and com- 
mand thereof to Sr Artbur Aſton, who hath been often men- 
tion'd before, and was an Officer of great name and experi- 
ence, and who at that time made little doubt of defending it 
againſt all the power of Cromwell, for at leaſt a Month's time. 


And the Marquis of Ormond made leſs doubt, in much leſs 


time to relieve and ſuccour it with his Army; and fo retired 


to thoſe parts where he had appointed a Rendezvous for his 


new Levies. 


Tris News coming to St Germain s, broke all their Mea- 754 News | 
fares, at leaſt as to the Expedition : the reſolution continued 22. A 
for Ireland; but it was thought fit that they ſhould expect =; N | 


another account from thence, before the King begun his Ireland, 


Journey ; nor did it ſeem counſellable that his Majeſty ſhould 
"7 venture 
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venture to Sea whilſt the Parliament Fleet commanded the 
Ocean, and were then about the Coalt of Ireland; but that 

he ſhould expect the Autumn, when the Seaſon of the year 
would call home, or diſperſe the Ships. But where to ſtay fo 

long was the Queſtion ;| for it was now the Month of A4ugs/?, 
and as the King had receiv'd no kind of civility from France, 
ſince his laſt coming, ſo it was notorious enough that his ab- 
ſence was impatiently deſir d by that Court; and the Queen, 
-who found her ſelf diſappointed of that Dominion which ſhe 
had expected, reſolv'd to merit from the Cardinal by freeing 
him from a Gueſt that was ſo unwelcome to them, though 
he had not been in any degree chargeable to them; and ſo 
was not at all ſollicitous for his longer ſtay. So his Majefty 
cConſider d how he ſhould make his departure; and, upon 
looking round, he reſolv'd, that he would make his Journey 
through Normandy, and Embark himſelf for his Iſland of Jer- 
ſey; which {till continued under his obedience, and under the 
overnment of Sr George Carteret, who had in truth the power 
over the place, though he was but the Lieutenant of the 
Lord Fermyn; who, in thoſe ſtreights the King was in, and 
the great plenty he himſelf enjoyed, was wonderfully jealous 
that the King's being there would leflen ſome of the profit, 
which he challenged from thence; and therefore, when it 
was found, in order to the King's Support, whilſt he ſhould 
{ay there, neceſſary to ſell ſome of the King's Demeſnes in 
that Iſland, the yearly rent whereof uſed to be receiv'd by that 
Lord towards the diſcharge of the Garriſon there, he inſiſt- 
ed, with all poſſible importunity, «That ſome of the Money 
c which ſhould be raiſed upon that Sale, ſhould be paid to 
Him, becauſe his receipt, for the time to come, would not 
remain ſo great as it had been formerly: and though this 
demand appear'd ſo unjuſt, and unreaſonable, that the Coun- 
cil could not admit it, yet he did prevail with the King in pri- 
vate, to give him ſuch a Note under his hand, as enabled 
him to receive a good Sum of Money, after the return of 
his Majeſty into Ezg/ard, upon that conſideration. This Re- 
ſolution being taken for Fer/ey, the King ſent to the Prince 
of Orange, That he would cauſe two Ships of War to ride in 
< the rode before St: Maloes (which they might do without no- 
.tice) “ and that he might have a Warrant remain in his 
c hands, by which the Ships might attend his Majeſty, when 
<he ſhould require them; which they might do in very few 
hours; and in theſe he meant to Tranſporr himſelf, aſſoon as 
it ſhould be ſeaſonable, into Ireland. Theſe Ships did wait 
his pleaſure there accordingly. 8 
FRANCE had too good an excuſe at this time for not 
| N giving 
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giving the King any aſſiſtance in Money, which he might ex- The Affairs 
pect, and did abundantly want, by the ill condition their o-/-nl of France 
Affairs were in. Though the Sedition which had been raiſed % *** 
in Paris the laſt Winter, was at preſent ſo much appeaſed by _ 4 
the. Courage, and Conduct of the Prince of Conde: (who 
brought the Army, which he commanded in Flanders, with 
ſo great Expedition before Paris, that the City yielded to 
reaſon) ſo that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the Queen his 
Mother, and the whole Court, were at this preſent there; 
yet the wound was far from being cloſed up. The Town 
continued ſtill in ill humour; more of the great Men adher'd 
to them than had done before; the Animoſities againſt the 
Cardinal increaſed, and, which made thoſe Animoſities the 
more terrible, the Prince of Conde, who ſurely had merited 
very much, either unſatisfied, or not to be ſatisfied, broke 
his Friendihip with the Cardinal, and ſpoke with much bit- 
terneſs againſt him: So that the Court was far from being in 
that Tranquillity, as to concern it ſelf much for the King our 
Maſter, if at had been otherwiſe well inclined to it. f 
ALL things ſtanding thus, about the middle of September, 71, Rig 
the King left St Germain s, and begun his Journey towards leave: & 
Ferſey.; and the Queen, the next day, remoy'd: from thence Germain 
to Paris to the Louvre. The two Embaſſadours for Spain 2 1 
waited upon her Majeſty thither, having nothing now to do by. — 
but to prepare themſelves for their Journey to Span, where 
they longed to be, and whither they had ſent for a Paſs to 
meet them at St Sebaſtiam s, and that they might have a Houſe 
provided for them at Madrid, againſt the time they ſhould 
come thither : both which they recommended to an Exg li 
Gentleman, who liv'd there, to ſollicite, and advertiſe them 
in their Journey of the temper of that Court. | | 
THE y thought it convenient, ſince they were to deſire a 
Paſs to go from Paris into Spain, that they ſhould wait upon 
the Queen Mother of France, and the Cardinal; and likewiſe 
upon the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince of Conde; who 
were then in a Cabal againſt the Court. The Prince of 
Conds ſpoke ſo publickly, and ſo warmly againſt the Car- 
dinal, that moſt People thought the Cardinal undone; and 
he himſelf apprehended ſome attempt upon his Perſon; and 
therefore had not in many days gone out of his, Houſe, and 
admitted few to come to him, and had a ſtrong guard in 
every Room; ſo that his fear was not diſſembled. _ . -- 
IN this ſo general diſorder, the Embaſſadours declined any 
formal Audiences ; for which their Equipage was not ſuit- 
able: - ſo the Lord Cortington went privately to the Queen 
Regent, who receiv'd him graciouſly, and deſired him To 
| l SL _ Erecam- 
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c. recommend her very kindly to her Brother the King of 
£ Spain, without enlarging _ any thing elfe. From Her 
he went to the Duke of Or/ze»s, whom he found in more 
diforder ; and when the Embaſſadour told him, « He came to 
ke know whether he had any Service to command him into 
be Spain, the Duke, who ſcarce ſtood ſtill whilſt he was fpeak- 
ing, anſwer' d aloud, © That he had nothing to do with Spas; 
and ſo went haſtily into another Room; and the Lord Cor- 
tington then withdrew. They intended both ro have gone 
together to the Prince of Coxde, and to the Cardinal. But 
when they ſent to the Prince, he wiſely, but with great Ci- 
vility, ſent them word, That they could not be ignorant of 
de the diſorder that Court was in, and of the jealoulies which 
te were of him; and therefore defired them “ To excuſe him, 
Le that he did not fee them. | | 
TRE Cardinal appointed them a time; and accordingly 
they met, and conferr'd together about half an hour, the 
Lord Cott imgton ſpeaking Spaniſh, and the Cardinal and He 
_ conferring wholely in that Language. The Cardinal acknow- 
ledg'd' the apprehenſion he was in, in his looks; and took 
occaſion in his diſcourſe to mention The unjuſt diſpleaſure 
£ which Monſieur % Prevce had conceiv'd againſt him. He 
ſeem'd earneſtly to defire a Peace between the two Crowns; 
and ſaid, That he would give a pound of his Blood to ob- 
«tain it; and deſir d the Embaſſadours © To tell Dos Lewis 
fe de Haro from him, that he would with all his heart meet 
te him upon the Frontiers; and that he was confident, if 
f they two were together but three hours, they ſhould com- 
40 Pa e all differences : which Meſſage he afterwards difavow'd, 
when Dos Lewis accepted the motion, and was willing to have 
met him. When they took their leave of him,” he brought 
them to the top of the Stairs in diſorder enough, his Guards 
being very circumſpect, and ſuffering no ſtranger to approach 
any of the Rooms. 
The Lore THE A begun their Journey from Paris upon Michaelmas 
Cottington day, and continu'd it, without reſting one day, till they came 
232 to Bourdeaux; which was then in Rebellion againſt the King. 
begin their The City and the Parliament had not only ſent ſeveral com- 
Journey for plaints, and bitter invectives againſt the Duke of Efernon, 
Spain, and their Governour, for his Acts of Tyranny in his Govern- 
Sourdeauz. ment, but had preſum d, in order to make his Perſon the 
ourdeaux. 3 , 
_ + = © more ungracious, to aſperſe his life and manners with thoſe 
reproaches which they believ'd would moſt reflect upon the 
Court. And the truth is, their greateſt Quarrel againſt him 
was, that he was a faſt Friend to the Cardinal, and would 
not be divided from his Intereſt. They had driven the Duke 
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out of the Town, and did not only deſire the King < That 
_ © he might no more be their Governour; but that his Ma- 


“ jeſty would give the Government to the Prince of Conde; 


which made their complaints the leſs conlider'd as juſt. 


And it was then one of the moſt avow'd- exceptions that 


Prince had againſt the Cardinal, that he had not that Go- 
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verament upon the Petition of Bourdeaur, ſince he offer d to 


reſign his of Burgundy, which was held to be of as much 
Value, to accommodate and repair the Duke of Efernor. 
At Blay, the Embaſſadours were viſited by the Marſhal of 
Pleſſy Praſſim, who had been ſent by the Court to treat with 
the Parliament of Bourdeaux, but could bring them to no 
reaſon, they poſitively inſiſted upon the remove of their 
old Governour, and conferring the Command upon the Prince. 


When they came to Bourdeaux they found the Chateau Trom- 


pette, which ſtill held for the King, ſhooting at the Town, 
che Town having inveſted it very cloſe, that no Succour 
could be put into them, the Duke of Eſpernos being at his 
Houſe at Cadilliac, from whence his Horſe every day infeſted 
the Citizens when they ſtirr d out of the Town. Here the 
Embafladours were compell'd to ſtay one whole day, the diſ- 
orders upon the River, and in the Town, not ſuffering their 
Coaches and Baggage to follow them ſo ſoon as they {hould 
have done. were here viſited by ſome Counſellors, 
and Preſidents of the Parliament; who profeſſed duty to 
their King, but irreconcilable hatred to the Duke of Efper- 
nom; againſt whom they had publiſh'd ſeveral Remonſtrances 
in Print, and dedicated them to the Prince of Conde. After 
a days reſt there, which was not unwelcome to them, they 


continu'd their Journey to Bayonne; and arriv'd, upon the 


_ twentieth day from their leaving Paris, at the Taio ; where 
they took Boat, and in an hour or two arriv'd at Girona. 
The next day they went by the River to Paſſage, and when 
they came out of their Boats, which were row'd by Women, 
according to their Privilege there, they found Mules, ſent 
from St Sebaftiar's to carry them thither. About half a Mile 
from the Town they were met by the Governour of Gui- 
e Don Antonio de Cardinas, an old Soldier, and a Knight 
of the Order, the Corregidor and all the Magiſtrates of St 
Sebaſtian s, and the Engliſh Merchants which Inhabited there; 
and were Conducted by the Governour to one of the beſt 
Houſes in the Town, which was provided for their reception ; 
where they uo ſooner were, than the Governour, and the reſt 
of the Magiſtrates took their leave of them. | 

TAE had not been half an hour in their Lodging, con- 
ferring with the Exgliſþ Merchants, about conveniences to 
1 | Rs © | proſecute 
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proſecute their Journey, when the Corregidoy came to them, 
and deſired to ſpeak with them in private, and after ſome 
compliment an apology, he ſhew'd them a Letter, which 
he had receiv'd from the Secretary of State; the contents 
whereof were, «© That when the Embaſſadours of the Prince 
cc of Wales ſhould arrive there, they ſhould be receiv*d with 
cc all reſpect; but that he ſhould find ſome means to perſwade 
ce them to ſtay and remain there, till he ſhould give the 
cc King notice of it, and receive his farther pleaſure. And 
at the ſame time an Engliſhß Merchant of the 'Town, who had 
told them before, that he had Letters from Madrid for them, 
and had gone home to fetch them, brought them a Pacquer 
from Sr Benjamin Wright ; who was intruſted by them to 
ſollicite at Madrid for their Paſs, and for a Houſe to be pre- 
pared for them. In this Letter their Paſs was incloſed, under 
the ſame Style, as Embaſſadours from the Prince of I/ales ; 
which he had obſerv'd upon the place, and delir'd to have 
it mended, but could procure no alteration, nor could he ob- 
tain any Order for the providing a Houſe for them ; but was 
told, That it ſhould be done time enough. This was an un- 
expected mortification to them; but they ſeem'd not to be 
troubled at it, as if they had intended to ſtay there a Month, 
to refreſh themſelves after their long Journey, and in ex- 
pectation of other Letters from the King their Maſter. The 
Corregidor offer d to ſend away an Expreſs the ſame Night, 
which they accepted of; and writ to Don Lewis de Haro, 
ce That the King their Maſter had ſent them his Embaſſadours 
< to his Catholick Majeſty, upon Affairs of the higheſt Im- 
< portance : that they were come ſo far on their way, but 
cc had, to their great wonder, met there with a fignification 
ce of that King's pleaſure, that they ſhould ſtay and remain 
ce there, till they {ſhould receive his Majeſty's farther Orders; 
< which troubled them not ſo much, as to find themſelves 
ce {tyled the Embaſſadours of the Prince of Wales, which they 
cc thought very ſtrange, after his Catholick Majeſty had ſent 
cc an Embaſſadour to the King their Maſter before they left 
cc him: they deſired therefore to know, whether their Per- 
ce ſons were unacceptable to his Catholick Majeſty , and if 
c that were the Caſe, they would immediately return to their 
« Maſter; otherwiſe, it his Majeſty were content to receive 
«them, they deſir'd they might be treated in that manner as 
cc was due to the Honour and Dignity of the King their Ma- 
e ſter. And they writ to Sr Benjamin Iright, to attend 
Don Lewis, and if he found that they were expected at 
Madrid, and that they reform'd the Errors they had com- 
5 mitted, he ſhould then uſe thoſe importunities, which were 
. ; ce necellary 
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ec neceſſary for the providing a Houſe for them againſt they 
« ſhould come. PI ee 0 5 

THoUGH the Court was then full of buſineſs, being in 
daily expectation of their ned Queen; who was landed, and 
at that time within few days Journey of Madrid; yet the 
very next day after the Letter was deliver'd-to Don Lewis de 
Haro, he return'd an Anſwer full of civility, and imputed 


the error that was committed, to the negligence, or igno- Their Paſſes - 
rance of the Secretary; and ſent them new Paſſes in the pro- are ſent to 


per Style; and aſſured them, © That they ſhould find a very 
© good welcome from his Majeſty. And S* Benjamin Wright 
ſent them word, « That he had receiv'd the Warrant for the 
ce providing the Houſe; and the Officer, to whom it was di- 
cc rected, had called upon him to view two or three Houſes ; 
cc and that Don Lews told him, that aſſoon as he had found 
<« Houſe that pleaſed him, Orders ſhould be given to the 
cc King's Officers of the Wardrobe to furniſh it; and then 
cc when the Embaſſadours came, there ſhould be one of the 
« King's Coaches to attend them whilſt they ſtaid. Here- 
upon they made haſte in their Journey, with ſome ſatisfa- 
ction and confidence that they ſhould find a Court not ſo hard 
to treat with, that could begin to receive them with ſo bare 
faced and form'd an Affront, and then fo eaſily recede from 
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it wich weak Apologies. And it was plain enough, that 


they heartily wiſh'd that they had not come.; and imagin'd 


that this might put them to return again, and then were a- 


ſhamed of their own Expedient, and being preſſed, choſe ra- 
ther to decline than avow it: So unnatural a thing it is for 
that Court to ſtoop to any ugly Action, without doing it ſo 
ungraciouſly, as to confeſs it in their own Countenance, and 
quickly receding from it. N 

Ir was about the middle of November when they left St 
Sebaſtians, the Weather yet continuing fair; and a Gentle- 
man of Quality of the Country was appointed to accompany 
them out of the juriſdiction of Guipuſcoa, which was to the 
City of Yi&Foria; and from thence they enter'd into Caſtile. 
When they came to Alcavendas, within three Leagues of 
Madrid, they ſent to Sr Benjamin Wright to know what Houſe 
was provided for them: he came to them, and told them, 
ce All things were in the fame ſtate they were when he writ 
«to them to St Sebaſtian s; that Don Don Lews gave him 
4 very good words, and ſeem'd much troubled and angry 


ce with the Officers that the Houſe was not ready, and the 


« Officers excuſed themſelves upon the jollities the Town 


ce was in during the Pieſtas, which were held every day for 


© the Queen's arrival, that no body could attend any * 
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cc lar affair, yet it was evident there was not that care taken 
« from the Court that there ought to have been, and that 
C Don Alonzo de Cardinas from England had done the Em- 
ce baſſadours all the ill offices poſſible, as if their good recep- 


“ tion in Spars would incenſe the Parliament, and make them 


c more propitious to France, which valued it ſelf upon having 
driven all the Royal Family rom hence. 
Up o this new Mortification, they writ again from thence 
to Don Lewis, to deſire < That they might not be put to ſtay 
« there for want of a Houſe, and ſo be expoſed to contempt. 


Nor were they accommodated in that place in any degree. 


They go into 
Madrid in- 


cognito; 


and lodge at 


firſt at Sir 


. Benjamin 


Wright's 
Houſe. 


He always Anſwer'd their Letters with great punctuality, 
and with courteſy enough, as if all things ſhould be ready 
by the next day. The Exgliſh Merchants, who reſided at 
Madrid, came every day to viſit them, but itill brought them 
word, that there was no appearance of any proviſion made 
to receive them; ſo that, after a weeks ſtay in that little 
Town, and ill accommodation, they accepted the civil offer 
and invitation, which Sr Benjamin Wright made them, of re- 
poſing themſelves incognito in his Houſe z which would only 


receive their Perſons with a Valet de Chambre for each; and 


the reſt of their family was quarter'd in the next adjacent 
Houſes for the reception of Strangers; ſo they went pri- 
vately in the Evening into Madrid in Sr Benjamin Wright's 
Coach, and came to his Houſe: and it, by His generoſity, 
they had not been thus accommodated, they muſt have been 
expoſed to reproach and infamy, by the very little reſpect 
they receiv'd from the Court. This Sr Bn Wright was 
a Gentleman of a good Family in Ee; and, being a younger 
Brother, had been bred a Merchant in Madrid; where he had 
rout buſineſs, and great reputation; and, having married 2 
ife of the Family of Tv/edo, was become a perfect Spaniard, 
not only in the Language, but in the generous part of their 
Nature and Cuſtoms. | | F305. 4 
TEE Court well enough knew of their Arrival, but took 
no notice of it. The Lord Coztington therefore ſent to Don 
Lewis, to deſire that he might have a private Audience ot 
him izcogzito; which he preſently conſented to, and appoint- 
ed, the next Morning, to meet in the King's Garden ; which 
was at ſuch a diftance from the Court, that it was not in 
the view of it. There they met at the hour: Don Lewis 
was a Man of little ceremony, and uſed no flouriſhes in his 
diſcourſes, which made moiſt Men believe that he faid all 


things from his heart; and he ſeem'd to ſpeak fo cordially, 


that the Lord Cottington, who was not eaſy to be impoſed 


upon, did think that they ſhould have-a Houſe very n; 
. "a 
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and that he had a good inclination to favour them in what 
they came about. He ſpoke with more commotion than was h 
natural to him, in the buſineſs of the Murther of the King; * 
excuſed all the omiſſions towards the Embaſſadours ; & Which 'F 
&« ſhould be repair d out of hand, after the few days, which | = 
ce yet remain d to be ſpent in Fieſtas for the Queen; during 
ce which time, he ſaid, no Officers would obey any Orders that 
ce diverted them from the ſight of the Triumphs; and wiſht'd 
ce that the Embaſſadours would ſee the Maſquerade that After- 
« noon, and the Toros the Day following. ; 
THE Lord Cortington return d home very well ſatisfied; 
and had not been half an hour in the Houſe, when a Gen- 
tleman came from Don Lewis to invite the Embaffadours to 
ſee thoſe Exerciſes, which were mention'd before; and ſent 
them word that there ſhould be places provided for them. 
The Chancellor went that Afternoon to the place aſſign'd, 
where he ſaw the Maſquerade, and the running of the Courſe, 
and, afterwards, the Toros. | 5 | * 
Ar the running of the Courſe, the King and Dos Lewis 
run ſeveral Courſes, in all which Dos Lewis was too good 
a Countier to win any prize, though he always loſt it by 
very little. The Ner- of the People was very great, 
the Ladies in all the Windows made a very rich ſhew, 
otherwiſe the ſhew it ſelf had nothing wonderful. Here 
there happen'd to be ſome ſuddain fharp words between 
the Admirante of Caſtile, a haughty young Man, and the 
Marquis de Licbhe, the eldeft Son of Don Lewis de Haro; 
the which being taken notice of, they were both diſmiſſed 
the Squadrons wherein' they were, and committed to their 
Chambers. 185 | | FM * 
Ax the Entertainment of the Toros there was another ac- 
cident, the mention whereof is not unfit to ſhew the diſci- 
pline, and ſeverity of that Nation in the obſervation of or- 
der. It was remember'd, that at the Maſquerade, the Aa- 
mirante and the Marquis of Liche were ſent to their Cham- 
bers : and afterwards, the matter being examin'd, they were 
both commanded to leave the Town, and retire each to a 
' Houſe of his own, that was within three or four Leagues of 
the Town. The Marquis of Liche was known to have gone 
the next day, and no body doubted the ſame of the Admi- : 
rante, thoſe orders being never diſputed or diſobey'd. The 7 
King as he was going to the Toros, either himſelf diſcern' d | 
at another Balcony, or ſome Body elſe advertiſed him of it, 
that the Ducheſs, who was Wife to the Admirante, was, 
there; and faid, © He knew that Lady was a Woman of more 
Honour than to come out of her Houſe, and be * = -- 
| | | #88 
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« the Feſta, whilſt her Husband was under reſtraint, and in 
c his Majelty's diſpleaſure; and therefore concluded that her 
Husband was likewiſe there; and thereupon ſent an Aguazil 
to that Room, with command to examine carefully with his 
Eye, whether the Admirante was there; for there appear'd 
none but Women. The Admirante being a young raſh 
Man, much in the King's favour, and a Gentleman of his 
Bed- Chamber, thought he might undiſcern'd ſee the Triumph 
of that day; and therefore cauſed himſelf to be dreſs'd in 
the habit of a Lady, which his age would well bear, and 
forced his Wife to go with him; who exceedingly reliſted 
his Commands, well knowing to what reproach ſhe expoſed 
her own honour, though ſhe had no fear of his being diſco- 
verd. The A/guazil brought the King word, that he was 
very ſure that te Admirante was there, in the habit of a 
Woman, and fat next his Wife among many other Ladies. 
Whereupon the King ſent the Officer to apprehend him in 
the habit he was in, and to carry him to the Officer's own 
Houſe. And aſſoon as the King return'd:to the Palace, there 
was an Order that the Alguazil ſhould the next Morning 
carry the Admirante to Valladolid, four days Journey from 
Madrid to a Houſe of his own there; where he was confin'd 
not to go out of the limits of that City ; and under this re- 
ſtraint remain'd for the ſpace of full three years: So penal a 
es, it is amongſt that People, for any Man, of how great 
Quality ſoever (there was not in Spam a Man of greater than 
the Admirante of Caſtile) to diſobey, or elude the judgment 
of the King. Re +. | 

Ir may be thought impertinent to the work in hand, to 
make a digreſſion upon this Embaſſy, and to enlarge upon 
many circumltances which occurr'd in it, of the formality 
and conſtitution of that Court, of the nature and humour of 
that People, which may ſeem forreign to the affairs of Exg- 
land. But ſince the King, after his leaving Paris, remain d 
in Fer/ey for many Months, waiting ſuch a revolution as 
might adminiſter an opportunity and occaſion to quit that re- 
tirement, in all which time there was no Action, or Coun- 
ſel to be mention'd, and this being the firſt, and the only 
Embaſly, in which his Majeſty's Perſon was repreſented, un- 
til his bleſſed return into Ezg/and (for though ſome other 
Perſons were afterwards ſent to other Princes, with Com- 


miſſions to perform that function, if they found Encourage- 


ment {ſo to do, yet none aſſum'd that Character, nor were 


treated as ſuch in any Court in Chriſtendom, Spain only ex- 


Cepted) it may therefore be reaſonably thought not itaproper 
in this Hiſtory, to give ſuch a relation of this W 
5 | » . : ar 
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that it may appear what ſenſe ſo great a Court as that of 
Spain had of thoſe Revolutions in Exgland, and of the de- 
plorable Condition to which this young innocent Prince was 
reduced, when it was fully preſſed to them in the moſt effi- 
catious terms poſſible; and every circumſtance of their Re- 
ception, and Treatment, may ſerve to illuſtrate thoſe particu- 
— 4 and therefore we ſhall proceed farther in the relation of 
them. | es, 

BEFORE their Audience, Dos Lewis de Haro ſent them 
word of the Impriſonment of the Prince of Conde, the Prince 
of Conty; and the Duke of Longueville, and that Marſhal Tu- 


rin had made his Eſcape into Flanders; the news whereof 


gave the Spaniſh Court much trouble; for they had promiſed 
themſelves a better Harveſt from that Seed, which they had 
carefully and induſtriouſly Sown, and that thereby the Car- 
dinal, whom the perfectly hated, would have been totally 
ſuppreſſed, and all his power entirely taken from him; which, 
they concluded, would forthwith produce a Peace, which was 
not leſs defir'd in France than in Spain; or that thoſe Princes, 
and all their Dependents, would have appear'd in Arms in 
that Kingdom; by which the Spaniards ſhould be able to re- 
cover much of what they had loſt in Flanders; the hopes of. 
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either of which appear'd now blaſted by this unexpected re- 


vival of the Cardinal's power. 855 


Upo the day aſſign'd for the Audience, it being re- 


ſolv'd that when they had ended with the King, they ſhould 
likewiſe have one of the Queen, Dos Lewis de Haro ſent 
Horſes to their Lodging, for the accommodation of the Em- 


baſſadours, and their Servants: it being the faſhion of that 


Court, that the Embaſſadours ride to their firſt Audience. 
And ſo they rode, being attended by all their own Servants, 
and all the Engliſß Merchants who liv'd in the Town, toge- 
ther with many 1r/ Officers who were in the Service of his 
Catholick Majeſty, all on Horſeback; fo that their Caval- 
cade appear'd very fair, all the Coaches of other Embaſſadours 
likewiſe following them. In this manner they came to the 
Court about ten of the Clock in the Morning, being Con- 
ducted by an Officer, who had been ſent to their Lodging, 
and rode with them to the Court. | | 
THROUGH ſeveral Rooms, where there was only one 
Officer, who attended to open and ſhut the doors, they came 


to the Room next that where his Majeſty was ; where, after 


a little ſtay, whilſt their Conductor went in and out, the 
found the King ſtanding upright, with his back againſt the 
Wall, and the Grandees at a diltance, in the ſame poſture, 


againſt the Wall. When they had made their ſeveral reſpects, 


and 
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and came to the King, he lightly mov'd his Hat, and bid them 
cover: The Lord Cottington ſpoke only general things, Of 
<« the confidence the King had in his Majelty's kindneſs, and 
cc that He believ'd his condition ſuch, as that all the Kings of 
ce the World were concern'd to vindicate the wrong He ſu- 
ce ſtain d: That this was the firſt Embaſly he bad ſear, relying 
ec more upon the Honour of his Majeſty's Nature and Genero- 
ec (ity, than upon any other Prince; with diſcourſes of the 


ſame nature: Then they preſented their Credentials. 


Tae King expreſſed a very tender Senſe of our King's con- 
dition, and acknowledged, . Thar it concern'd all Kings to 
c joyn together for the puniſhment of ſuch an Impious Rebel - 
ce lion and Parricide; and if his own Affairs would permit 
ce jt, he would be the firſt that would undertake it; but that 
ce they could not but know how full his Hands were; and 
“ whilſt he had ſo powerful an Adverſary to contend with, 
cc he could hardly defend himſelf; but that when there ſhould 
« be a Peace with France (nn he deſired) «the *. his 
c Fobrino (for ſo he ſtill call'd the King, his Nephew) & ſhould 
ce find all he could expect from him; in the mean time he 
« would be ready to do all that was in his power towards his 
« aſſiſtance and relief. After the formal part was over, the 


| King asked many Queſtions, moſt with reference to his Siſter, 


the Queen of France; and diſcourſed very 3 of 
every thing; ſo that his defects proceeded only from the lazi- 
neſs of his mind, not from any want of underſtanding; and 
he ſeem'd then, when he was about eight and _ years of 
ear ruddy 
8 yet he had been accuſtom'd to Fevers from 
— — with Women, by which he was much 
waſted. | 
FROM the King they were Conducted to the Queen; who 
uſed very few words, and ſpoke ſo low that ſhe could ſcarce 
be heard; ſhe ſtood, in the ſame manner the King did, againſt 
a Wall, and her Ladies on both ſides as the Grandees did; 
the Infanta at a little diſtance from her, to whom likewiſe 
they. made a Compliment from their Maſter. The Queen was 
then about eighteen 8 of Age, not Tall, round Faced, and 
inclined to be fat. The Infanta was much Lower, as ſhe ought 
to be by her Age, but of a very lovely Complection, without 
any help of Art, which every one elſe in the Room, even the 
Queen her ſelf, was beholding to: and ſhe was then the ful- 
left of Spirit and Wit of any Lady in Spain, which ſhe had 
not improv'd afterwards, when {he had more years upon her. 
Their Audience ended, they return'd ; and ar laſt they had 2 
Houle provided for them in the Calle de Alcala, belonging - 
888 : the 
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the Marquis of Villa Magna, to whom the King paid four hun” 
dred pounds Sterling by the year, | | 
TEE Council of State at this time conſiſted of Dos Lewis 
de Haro, the Duke de Meadina de los Torres, Duke de Mounte- 
rey, Marquis of Caſtille Roderigo, Marquis de Vall. Periſo, the 
Conde of Caſtrilio, and Don Franciſco de Melo; there were 
no more reliding in that Court then; the Duke de Medina 
celi reſiding conſtantly at his Government of St Lacar, the 
Marquis of Leganex being General againſt Portugal, and fo 
remaining at Badajoz, and coming ſeldom to Madrid, and the 
Duke of Arcos ſtood confin'd to his Houſe, ſince the. defe- 
ction of Naples when it was under his Government; and the 
Conde de Pignoranda was not yet come out of Flanders. . | 
Do Lew# was as abſolute a Favourite in the Eyes of his The chara- 
Maſter, had as entire a diſpoſal of all his Affections and Fa- Cr Don 
. Culties , as any Favourite of that Age: Nor was any thing - <a dg 
tranſacted at home, or abroad, but by his direction and de- 
termination: And yet of all the Favourites of that, or any 
other time, no Man ever did ſo little alone, or ſeem'd 1 | 
to enjoy the delight and empire of a Favourite. In the moſt 
ordinary occurrences, which, for the difficulty, required lit- 
tle Deliberation, and in the nature of them required Expedi- 
tion, he would give no Order without formal Conſultation 
with the reſt of the Council; which hinder'd diſpatch, and - 
made his Parts the more ſuſpected. He was Son of the 
Marquis of Carpio, who had Married the Siſter of Olivarex, 
and had been put about the Perſon of the King, being about 
the ſame Age with his Majeſty, and had fo grown up in his 
Affection, and was not thought to have been diſpleaſed at 
the diſgrace of his Uncle, but rather to have contributed to 
it, though he did not ſucceed in the place of Favourite in 
many years, nor ſeem'd to be concern'd in any buſineſs till 
after the death of the then Queen, and was rather drawn in- 
to it by the violence of the King's Aﬀection , who had a 
oreat kindneſs for his Perſon , than by the Ambition of his 
own Nature, or any delight in buſineſs. His Education had 
not fitted him for it, and his natural Parts were not ſharp, 
yet his Induſtry was great, and the more commendable, be- 
cauſe his Nature had ſome repugnancy to it, and his Expe- 
rience had ſo fitted him for it, that he never ſpoke imperti- 
nently, but diſcourſed reafonably _ upon all Sub- 
jets. He was of a Melancholick Complection; which it 


may be, was the reaſon that he did not truſt himſelf to him- 

ſelf, which was his defect. He ſeem'd to be a very honeſt, 

and well natur'd Man, and did very rarely manifeſt his power 

n Acts of oppreſſion, or hard-heartedneſs; which made _ 
| | a | W 


of the Con- 
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ateful to moſt particular Men, when he was hated enough 
y the generality. His Port and Grandeur was very much 
inferior to that of either of the French Cardinals, the laſt 
of which was Favourite during his Adminiſtration. Nor did 
he affect Wealth as They did, not leaving a Fortune behind 
him much improv'd by his own induſtry : yet it cannot be 
denied, that the Affairs of Spain declined more, in the time 
they were under his Government, than at any time before; 
and that leſs was done with the conſumption of ſo much 
Money, than might have been expected. But it muſt be 
likewiſe confider'd, that he enter'd upon that Adminiſtration 
in a very unhappy conjuncture, after the loſs of Portugal, 
and the defection in Catalonia, which made ſuch a rent in 
that Crown, as would have required more than an ordi- 
_—_ States-man to have repair'd, and make it flouriſh as be- 
ore. | 
Trax Embaſſadours had not been long at Madrid, when 
the Conde of Pignoranda return'd thither from his Negotiation 
in the Treaty of Munſter. He had been declar'd to be of 
the Council of State, after he had made that Peace with 
Holland, and was admitted to it aſſoon as he return'd. He 
was Conde in the right of his Wife only; and before, being, 
of a good Family, Don Diego de Brachamonte, and bred in 
the ſtudy of the Law, was looked upon as a good Man of 
buſineſs, and ſo imploy'd in matters of greateſt Truſt. He 
was indeed a Man of great Parts, and underſtood the Affairs 
of the World better than moſt in that Court. He was Proud 
ro the height of his Nation, and retain'd too much of the 
Pedantry which he had brought with him from Salamanca. 
Aſſoon as he return d, according to the method of that Court 
upon great and ſuccesful Employments, the Preſidentſhip 
De los Ordines, an Office of great Reputation, becoming void, 
it was the very next day conferr'd upon him. The Embaſſa- 
dours found no benefit by his Arrival, coming from Bru/- 
feis , which was throughly infected by Don Alonzo. The 
truth is, Don Alonzo, who had no Affection for the Kang, 
upon the memory of ſome diſobligations when he firſt came 
over into Eugland, and liked well his Imployment, and Re- 
ſidence there, uſed all the endeavours imaginable to have the 
King's Condition thought to be irrecoverable and deſperate, 
and that therefore all Civilities extended towards him were 
caſt away, and would yield no fruit, and that the Common- 
wealth was ſo eſtablithed, that it could never be ſhaken. So 
that Spain thought only how to make a firm Friendſhip there, 
and to forget that there ever had been a King of England, 


in the confidence that there would be no more. And 1 
rs | | fore 


. 


ibe Rebellion, &c. 


fore When the Embaſſadours; after all Ceremonies were over, The Emba/: | 
had a private Audience of the King, and deſir d, «© That he „dur, pri- 
ce would appoint Commiſſioners, with whom they might 5 4 


« treat about the renewing the Alliance between the two * 


« Crowns, which had been provided for by the laſt Treaty 


«to be renew'd within ſo many Months after the death of 


« either King, and with whom they might likewiſe. confer 
<« ut ſuch. relief in Arms, and Money, as his Catholick 
« Majeſty would think proper to ſend to their Maſter into 


4 Ireland (whither one of the Embaſladours deſired to haſten 


his Journey aſſoon as might be; and in that Memorial, 
which they then deliver'd to his Catholick Majeſty , they 
had defired likewiſe “ That he would write to Owen O Neile 
« to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to the King) they receiv'd ſhortly, 


after an Anſwer, ſent to them by Don Franciſco de Melo, Who The Anſwer 
told them, . That the King had ſent him to them, to confer th receive. 


ce with them upon the ſubltatice of their laſt Memorial. He 
« faid, the King did not think it neceſſary to appoint any 
« Committee to renew the laſt Treaty of Peace; which was 
« {tj]] in force, and might well be obſerv d between the two 
Nations; and that the renewing might be deferr'd till the 
< times ſhould mend; implying very little leſs than that 
when the King ſhould be in Exgland, it would be a fit time 
to renew their Alliance. He faid, «© He was ready to receive 
«any Propoſitions from them, wherein they might more 
< particularly ſet down their defi 

part; and for writing to Owen O Nez/e (whom he called 
Don Eugenio) © He had ſo misbehaved himſelf towards his, 
K Catholick Majeſty, by leaving his Service in Flanders, and 
« tranſporting himſelf into Ireland without his Licenſe, that 
« his Majeſty could not in Honour write to him; but that 
he would take ſuch care, that he ſhould know it would be 
« agreeable to his Majeſty's good liking, that he betook him- 


« felf to the Service of the King of Great Britain without 


« reſerve; which he did believe would diſpoſe him to it: 
which Method the Embaſſadours conceiv'd was propoſed , 
becauſe they ſhould believe that the Spaniard had no hand in 
lending him into that Kingdom, or in fomenting the Rebel- 
lion there; whereas at the ſame time Don Diego de la Torre 
was with the Iriſh as Reſident or Envoy from Spain, 8 
Tuts Anſwer was evidence enough to them, how little 
they were to expect from any avow'd Friend{hip of that 
Crown, though To ſtill thought they might be able to ob- 
tain ſome little favour in private, as Arms, and Ammuni- 
tion, and a ſmall ſupply of Money for the King's Subſiſtence, 
that could hardly be taken notice of. And therefore the 
Vol. III. Part 1. Dy Chan- 
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res, if they were ready to de- 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was deſign d by the King 
to attend him in Irelasd, expected only to hear that he was 
arriv'd there; till when, he could not preſent his Memorial 
ſo particularly as was demanded, nor ee himſelf for his 
Voyage thither: and ſo they reſted for ſome time without 
giving the Court any farther trouble by Audiences. 

N ow whilſt they were in this impatient Expectation to 
hear from the King their Maſter, who yet remain'd at Fer- 
Prince Ru- fey, by which they might take their own reſolutions, Prince 
pert Rupert came upon the coalt of Spam with the Fleet under 
c:aft of bis Command; which he had brought from Ireland; and 
Spain, had ſent a Letter on Shore to be ſent to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; which the Officer upon the place, fent pre- 
(ently to Don Lewis de Haro; who, in the ſame moment, 
ſent it to him with a very civil ſalutation. The Prince writ 
him word, That he had brought away all the Fleet from 
Hu Letter c Ireland, and that he had receiv'd an Aſſurance from Portu- 
4 pay og « g, that he ſhould be very welcome thither ; upon which 
Exchequer, *© he was reſolv'd, after he had attended fome days to meet 
with any Engliſb Ships that might be prize, to go for Li- 
< ox; and defir'd him to procure Orders from the Court, 
ce that he might find a good reception in all the Ports of 
ce Spain, if his occaſions brought him thither. The Embaſſa- 
dours ſent immediately for an Audience to Dos Lewis; who 
receiv d them with open Arms, and another kind of Coun- 
tenance than he had ever done before. A Fleet of the King 
of England, under the Command of a Prince of the Blood, 
upon the Coaſt of Spain, at a Seaſon of the year when they 
expected the return of their Galeons from the Indies, made 
a great conſternation amongſt the People, and the Court re- 
ceiv'd the news of it with diforder enough. All that the 
Embaſſadours asked, was granted without heſitation ; and 
Letters were diſpatched away that very Night ( Copies 
whereof were ſent to the Embaſſadours) by ſeveral Expreſſes, 
to all the Governours of the Ports, and other Officers, for 
the good reception of Prince Rupert, or any Ships under his 
Command, if they came into any of the Ports; and for the 
furniſhing them with any Proviſions they ſhould ſtand in 
need of, with as many friendly Clauſes as could have been 
inſerted if the King had been in poſſeſſion of his whole Em- 
pire: ſo great an influence a little appearance of Power had 
upon their Spirits; and the Em ours found they liv'd 
in another kind of Air than they had done, and receiv'd 
every day Viſits and Careſſes from the Court, and from thoſe 

in Authority. Ro 


Bur 


Bor the Government of theſe benign Stars was v 
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“Fleet goes 
> into the Ri- 


* 


c“ all things in the Ships were ſaved. When the Embaffa- 
dours demanded juſtice, And that reſtitution might be made 

4 of all thoſe Goods, and Ordnance, and rigging of the Ships 
<« which not only the — but the Governours, and Of: 
_ <ficers themſelves had ſeiſed u they were receiy'd with 

much more cloudy looks than before; nor was there the | 
fame Expedition in granting what ws could not deny. Or- 1 
ders were at laſt given for the ſettin the Men at liberty, 
andredelivery of the Goods, that thereby they might be en- 
abled to mend their Veſſels and Tranſport their Men. © 
Br as theſe Orders were but faintly en ſo they were The chief 
more flowly executed; and a ſtronger Fleet fer out the Commander 
Parliament of England then appear d upon the Coaſt, which e P.r- 
came into the Road-of 8: Awdero's; from whence the Com- T 7. 
mander in chief writ a very inſolent Letter in Bug to the on the Spa- 
King of Spain; wherein he requir'd, « That none of thoſe niſh (eat. 
« Ships under the Command of Prince Rupert, which had re- A be King 
« volted from the Parliament, and were in Rebellion againlt / Spa. 
« it, might be receiv'd into any of the Ports of Spain, and that 

c thoſe Ships which were in the Ports of Cartagena, might be 

« deliver d to him, and the Ordnance and tackling of the other 

© which were wrecked, might be carefully kept, and be de- 

« liver'd to ſuch Perſon as ſhould be authoriz d to receive the 
_ «< fame by the Common-wealth of Ergland; to whom they 

« helong d: and concluded, © That as the Common- wealth of 

« England was willing to live in Amity, and good Intelligence 

with his Catholick Majeſty, ſo they knew very well how 

«ro do themſelves right for any injury, or diſcourteſy, which 

cc they ſhould ſuſtain. oi 5 

TISs imperious ſtyle made ſuch an 1 upon the 

Court, that all the importunity the Embaſſadours could uſe, 

could get nothing done at Cartagena in purſuance of the Or- 

ders they had ſent from the Court; but the Men were, 
after long attendance, forced to Tranſport themſelves as they 

were able; and two or three hundred of them march'd over 
Land, and were compell'd to Liſt themſelves in the Spaniſb 
Z 2 Service 


Fequire; {tance from the Fleet of Prince Rupert; and ſuffef d not an) 
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a Service at Land; where they, for the moſt part periſh'd ; 
Care being in the mean time taken, that the Parliament Fleet 
ſhould be receiv'd in all places, with all poſſible demonſtra- 

tion of reſpect and kindneſs; and the King fent a Ring of 
dhe value of fifteen hundred pounds to the Commander. In 
He ſails into This Triumph he Sail'd from thence into Portugal, and a 


* krver of ped his Anchors in the River of Lisbon, at a very ſmall di- 
isbon. | 


[ 
Prince Ru- Ship to enter into that River; but denounced War againtt 
pert Fleet that Kingdom, if that Fleet were not preſently deliver d up 
to ie into his hands. a lf 64 mats e 
vt . Tas Portegueze:had receiv'd Prince Rupert very civilly, 
bought all the Prizes he had brought thither, gave him the 
free uſe of all their Ports, and furnilſh'd him with all things he 
ſtood in need of. The Queen, and the Prince of Pertuga/ 
then living, who was a young Man of great hope and cou- 
Geh made great profeſſions of Friendfhip to our King, and 
ofa delire to aſſiſt him 4 the ways and means which could 
de propoſed to them. t when their River was block d up, 
their Ships taken, and the whole Kingdom upon the matter 
beſieged by the Parliament Fleet, of which they knew the Spa- 
ziard would quickly make uſe, the Council was aſtonifh'd, and 
knew not what do do: their free Trade with Exgland was 
not only their profit, hut their reputation; and if they thould 
be depriv'd of that, they ſhould not be able to preſerve it 
any where elſe; which would put the whole Kingdom into 
a flame; and therefore they beſought their King, “that Prince 
Rupert might be. delar'd to leave the River, and to carry 
cc his Fleet from thence; which was not poſſible for him to 
do without fighting with the Enemy, to whom he was much 
inferior in ſtrength of Shipping, and number of Men, by the 
loſs he had ſuſtain'd at Cartagena. a 
TAE Prince of Portugal had fo great indignation at this 
Overture made by the Council, that he declar'd « He would 
C have all the Ships in the Port made ready, and would him- 
2 wad, 5 on — x and joyn with Prince Rupert, and fight the 
<« Engiiſb, and drive them from thence ; and he maniteſted a 
great deſire to do ſo; but the Council prevaild with the 
Queen not to conſent to that. So in the end, after ſome Months 
ſtay there, and the Fleet being fully ſupplied with whatever 
it ſtood in need of, Prince Rupert found it neceſſary, upon 
Prince Ru- the aſſurance the Portugueze gave him that the other Fleet 
pert eſcapes ſhould not follow him till after two Tides, to ſet Sail and leave 
we that Kingdom ; which he did with ſo full a Gale, that the 
Lisbon: Parliament's Commander, after ſo long a ſtay, found it to no 
vis Fleet, purpoſe to follow him; but took full vengeance upon — 
af "a 
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for reſcuing his Prey, from him; until they were com- 
Le after great Sufferings, to purchaſe gran peace from 
Crommell upon very hard conditions. 102 
_ - Ir: ſeemd no good ſign to the Embaſſadours that Prince 


had left Ireland; where there were ſo many good Ports I Hai 
and where the Fleet had been ſo neceſſary ſor the carrying ont T Ireland 


his Majeſty's Service. But, in a ſhort time after, they re- 
ceived advertiſement, «© That the King had laid aſide his pur- 
cc noſe of going thither, and had taken new refolutions. Be- 
fore the Marquis of Ormezd could draw his Army together, 
Cromwell had beſieg d Tredagh : and though the Garrifon was 
ſo ſtrong in _ of number, and that number of ſo choice 
Men, that the 


at this time. 


y could wiſh for nothing more than that the 


Enemy would attempt to take them by ſtorm, the very nexe 


day after he came before the Town, he gave a general Aſſault 
and was beaten off with conſiderable loſs. But, after a day 
more, he Aflaulced it again in two places, with ſo much cou- 
rage, that he enter'd in both; and though the Governour and 
ſome of the chief Officers retir'd in diſorder into a Fort, 
where they. hoped to have made conditions, a panick fear ſo 
poſſeſs d the Soldiers, that they threw down their Arms upon 
a general offer of Quarter; ſo that the Enemy enter d the 
Works without reſiſtance, and 


pur every Man, Governour, ep“ 


Officer, and Soldier, to the Sword; and be whole Army be. 


ing enter d the Town, they executed all manner of cruelty, 
and put every Man that related to the Garriſon, and all the 
Citizens who were Iriſb, Man, Woman, and Child, to the 
Sword; and there being three or four Officers of Name, and 
of good Families, ho had found ſome way, by the humanity 
of ſome Soldiers of the Enemy, to conceal themſelves for four 
or 1 being afterwards diſcover d they were butcher d 
in col e e 011 „ che 

T 11s inſupportable loſs took away all hopes from the Mar- 
quis of Ormond of drawing an Army itrong enough, and reſo- 
lute enough, together, to meet Cromwell in the field, during 

the Summer, which was drawing to an end; and obliged him 
to retire into thoſe Quarters, where, in reſpect ot the ſtrong 
Paſſes, he might be ſecure, . and from whence might attempt 
upon the Enemy. Cromwell in the mean time took no reſt, 
but having made himſelf terrible by that excels of rigour and 


cruelty, march'd into Manſter againſt the Lord Inchiquim, Cromwe!: 
and that Body of Eng//b which was under His Command. , = 


Here he defied Fortune again; and march'd ſo far out of the 
places devoted to him, and from whence he had any reaſon- 
able hope to receive Supplies, that he muſt neceſfarily have 

been ſtar d, and could not have retir d, all the Bridges over 
Z. 3 which 


Munſter 
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which he had paſs'd being broken down, if the City of cr, 


tis ſucceſs which be could not have forced, had not been by Catri⸗ 
8 ſon baſely deliver d up to him; thoſe Officers who had been 
molt obliged to the Lord Incbigum, and in whom he had moſt 


confidence, unworthily betraying him, and every day forſak- 

ing him: fo that by the Example of Cork, and by the terrour 

of Tredagh, the whole Province of Muxſter, in a very ſhort 

time fell into Crowwell's hands, except fome few Towns and 

Sea Ports, which, being Garriſon'd by the Iriſb, would, nei- 

ther Officers nor Soldiers, receive or obey any Orders which 

vere ſent from the Lord of Ormond. The King receiving in- 

The King formation of this at Ferſey, gave over the thought very rea- 

5"+..-þ ſonably of adventuring himſelf into Ireland; and diſmiſs d the 

of zoing inte two Ships, which by the direction of the Prince of Orange, 
Ireland. — attended ſo long at Sc abs, to have wafted him thi. 


T Hobo Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Lautherdale, 
and the other Scotgh Lords, who remain'd in Holland when 
the King came into France, durſt not return into their own 
Country, yet they held Intelligence with their Party there. 
And though the Marquis of Argyle had the fole power, yet 
he could not extinguith the impatient deſire of that whole Na- 
tion, to have their King come to them. And every day pro- 
duced inſtances enough, which inforn'd him, how the affe- 
Ctions of the People were n and upon how 
{lippery ground himſelf ſtood, if he were not ſupported by 
the King; and that the Government, he was then poſleſs'd 
of, could not be laſting, except he had another Force to 
defend him, than that of his on Nation. And he durſt 
not receive any from Cromwell, who would willingly have 
aſſiſted him, for fear of being entirely deſerted by all his 
Friends, who had been ſtill firm to him. Hereupon he thought 
Argyle de- of drawing the King into Scotland, and 2 the Hamilto- 
n in zian Faction from entring with him, by the Sentence that 
K. ne Was already againſt them, and to — the King to ſubmit to 
Scotland: the Covenant, and all thoſe other obligations which were at 
Ty that time eſtabliſſid; and if his Majeſty would put himſelf in- 
to his hands upon thoſe conditions, he ſhould be ſure to keep 
the power in himſelf under the King's name, and might rea- 
ſonably hope that Cyomwe/!, who made no pretence to Scot- 
land, might be well enough pleaſed that his Majeſty might 
remain there under his Government, and Aſſurance, that he 


Provides, 


that « ef [ſhould not give Ezg/and or Ireland any diſturbance. 
ſage be ſes Upon this preſumption, he wiſh'd the Council of Scor- 
ro hie Maje- land, and that Committee of the Parliament in whom the Au- 
fy te Jerley thority was veſted, to ſend again to the King (who, they 
. 1 | thought, 


uon the old 
Conditions. 
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thought, by this time, might be weary of Ferſcy) to invite 


him to come to them upon the old conditions; and hy gra- 
tifying them in this particular, which all the People did fo 
71 roms deſire, he renew'd all the ſolemn obligations they 
been re bound in, never to admit the King to come 

am them, but upon his firſt ſubmitting to, and perform- 
ing all thoſe conditions. All things being thus ſettled, and 
agreed, they ſent a Gentleman with Letters into Fer/ey, to in- 
vite his Majeſty again to come into his Kingdom of Scot- 
land, not without a rude infinuation that it was the laſt invita- 
tion he ſhould receive. The Scotiſh Lords, who are men- 
tion d before to be then in Holland, were glad of this advance; 
and believ'd that if the King were there, they ſhould eaſil 
find the way home again. And therefore they prevaibd wit 
the Prince of Orange, to write very carneftly to the King, 
and to recommend it to the Queen; and themſelves m 
great inſtance to the Queen, with whom they had much cre- 
dit, « That the King would not loſe this opportunity to im- 
ce prove his condition. No body prefum'd to adviſe him to 
ſubmit to All that was propos d; and yet it was evident, 
chat if he did not ſubmir to All, he could have the benefit 
of none; but “ That he ſhould make ſuch an Anſwer as 
“ might engage the Scots in a Treaty, for the King's better 
ce information, and fatisfaftion in fore particulats: which 
c being done, he fhould imply a purpoſe to Tranſport his 
« Perſon thither. | 

TRE Spring was now coming on, and though Jerſey was 
a convenient place to retire to, in order to conſider what was 
next to be done, yet it was not a place to reſide in, nor would 
be longer fafe, than whilſt the Parliament had ſo much elſe 
to do, that it could not ſpare wherewithal to reduce it. The 
deſign for Ireland was at an end, and the deſpair of being wel- 
come in any other place, compell'd the King to think better 
of Scotland, and fo, according to the advice he had receiv'd, 
he return'd an Anſwer to the Meflage from Scotland, That The Ning“ 
there were many particulars contain'd in the Propoſitions „ 
« which he did not underſtand, and which it was neceſſary . 
“ for him to be adviſed in; and in order thereunto, and that « have 4 
ce he might be well inform'd and inſtructed in what fo near- . Treary 
bu. y concern'd him, he reſolv'd, by ſuch a time, which was. * 

ce {et down, to find himſelf in Holland; where he delir'd to (lind. 
© meet ſuch Perſons as his Kingdom of Scotland would fend 
ce to him, and to confer, and treat, and agree with thoſe upon 
bo all things that might give his Subjects of that Kingdom fa- 
4 tisfaction; which his Majeſty did very much deſire to 
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Tx Queen had fo good an opinion of many of the Set iſb 
Lords, and ſo ill a one of many of the EAglſi who were 
about the King (in truth, ſhe had ſo entire a deſpair of all 
other ways) chat ſhe was very deſirous that the overtures from 
- Scotland ſhould be hearken'd to, and embraced : beſides that 
ſhe found her Authority was not ſo great with the King, as 
ſhe expected, the ſaw no poſſibility of their being long toge- 
ther: She knew well that the Court of France, that grew eve- 
-Ty day into a cloſer correſpondence with cromwell, would not 
endure that the King ſhould make his Reſidence in any part 
of that Kingdom, and ſo ſhorten'd the Aſſignations which 
they had made for her own ſupport, that the was at no caſe, 
and begun to think of diſſolving her own Family, and of her 
own retiring into a Monaſtery; which from that time ſhe 
practiſed by degrees: and, no doubt, that conſideration which 
made moſt impreſſion upon the King, as it had done upon 
his Father, and terrified him moſt from complying with the 
Scots demands, which was the alteration it would make in Re- 
Fs gs. and the Government of the Church, ſeem'd not to 
Her of moment enough to reject the other conveniencies ; 
nor did ſhe prefer the order, and decency of the Church of 
England, before the ſordidneſs of the Kirk of Scotland, but 
thought it the beſt expedient to advance her own Religion, 
-that the latter ſhould triumph over the former. She there- 
The Queen fore writ earneſtly to the King her Son, < Thar he would en- 
«dviſce the cc tertain this motion from Scotland, as his only refuge; and 
See with the © that he would invite Commiſſioners to meet him in Holand, 
Scots upon d in ſuch a place as the Prince of Orange ſhould adviſe; and 
their terms. deſir d that, «In his paſſage thither, he would appoint ſome 
„ place where her Majeſty would meet him; that they might 
c ſpend ſome days together in conſultation upon what might 
- concern them joyntly. In all which his Majeſty comply- 
ing, the City of Beauvais in Piardy was appointed for the 
Their Maje- interview; where both their Majeities mer, and converſed 
fies meet at together three or four days; and then the Queen return'd to 
Fendt. Paris, and the King paſs d through Flanders to Breda; which 
The Ring ; i · P 7 
goes ro Bre= the Prince of Orange thought to be the fitteſt place for the 
Treaty, the States having no mind that the King ſhould come 
any more to the Hague. N 1 
rue Scotih THE Scotiſh Commiſſioners came to Breda with the very 
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Cermifioe- ſame Propoſitions which had been formerly ſent, and without 


2 * the leaſt mitigation, and as poſitive an exception to Perſons: 
ie ten, lo that if the King ſhould incline to go thither, he muſt go 
:hex bring. without any one Chaplain of his own: there were Miniſters 
tos ſent from Scotland to attend, and to inſtruct him. His Ma- 
jeſty mult not carry with him any one Counſellor, "= 57 
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Perſpn who had ever ſerv d his Father in the War againſt the 
Parliament, without taking the Covenant. And, that no body 
might have cauſe to complain, if they did go thither, that they 
were worſe treated than they had reaſon do expect, the King 
himſelf, and all who ſhould attend upon him, were firſt to ſign 
the Covenant before they ſhould be admitted to enter into 
the Kingdom. Very fair warning indeed: nor could any 
N [ty except againſt any thing that was afterwards done 
HERE was no great Argument for conſultation : no Man 
had ſo ill an underſtanding, as not to diſcern the violence 
that was offer d to Honour, Juſtice, and Conſcience ; yer 
whoever. objected againſt. what was propoſed, mh AP. of 
thoſe conſiderations, was look'd upon as a Party, becauſe he 
himſelf could not be ſuffer d to attend the King. It was 
thought to be of great Weight, that they who diſſwaded the 
King from going into Scotland, upon thoſe rude: and barba- 
rous terms, could not propoſe any thing elſe for him to do, 
nor any place where he, might ſecurely repoſe himſelf with 
* ſubſiſtence: a very ſad Stare for a Prince to be 
reduced to, and which made it manifeſt enough, that the 
Kings of the Earth are not ſuch a Body as is ſenſible of the 
Indignity, and Outrage, that is offer'd to any Member of it. 
The Scoreſh Hamiltonian Lords were thought to be the moſt 
competent Counſellors, fince They, by going, were. to be 
expoſed to great rigour, and to undergo the ſevereſt part of 
all Cenſures. They could not fit in the Parliament, nor in 
the Council, and knew well that they ſhould not be ſuffer'd 
to be about the Perſon of the King: yet all theſe reſolv d to 
wait upon him, and perſwaded him to believe, “ That his 
« Majeſty's preſence would diſſipate thoſe, Clouds; and that 
a little time would produce many alterations, which could 
«© not be preſently effected. For his Majeſty's ſigning the 
Covenant, “ He ſhould tell the Commiſſioners, that he would 
ce defer it till he came thither, that he might think better of 
<1it; and that if then the Kirk ſhould — it upon him, he 
« would give them ſatisfaction. And they were confident, 
ce that after he ſhould be there, he ſhould be no more immpor- 
tuned in it, but that even the Church-men themſelves 
© would contend to make themſelves gracious to him. 
TEISs kind of Argumentation wrought much with the 
Prince of Orange, but more with the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had waited upon the King from the time of his Adven- 
ture. with the Earl of Holland ( againſt whoſe Perſon there was 
no exception) and with Mimot, and Wentworth, (who reſolv d 
do go with his Majeſty, and would ſubmit to any * 
— * oY ich 
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which would be required of them) and with others about 
the King, who could not digeſt the Covenant; yet the hope 
that it would not be required from them, and the many pro- 
miſes thoſe Scoriſh Lords made to them, who were like to 
grow into Authority again when they ſhould be once in their 
native Ait and upon their own Soil, prevailed with them to 
uſe all their Credit with the King to Embark himſelf, and 
The Ring try how propitious Fortune would be to him in Scof/and. In 
reſolves for the end, a faint hope in that, and a ſtrong deſpair of any 
Scotland. other expedient, prevailed fo far with his agel , that he 
reſolv d, upon what terms ſoever, to Embark himfelf, in Hol- 
land, upon a Fleet which the Prince of Orange provided for 
him; and fo with all the Sroriſb, and very few Engityh Ser- 
vants, to ſet Sail for Scotland. 4 = 
Arguments THERE were two very ſtrong Arguments, which made 
of ſome deep impreſſion on thoſe Lords who very vehernently dif- 
—— % ſwaded, and ever proteſted againſt his Majeſty's going for 
King's ge- Scotland, and which, as it often falls out in matters of the 
ing 70 Scot- higheſt importance, they could not make uſe of to convert 
land. others, eſpecially in the place and company in which they 
were to urge them. The firſt, «© That the Expedition of Duke 
Hamilton the year before, with an Army as numerous, and 
ce much better furniſſ᷑d, and provided, than Scotland could in 
cc many om be again enabled to fend out, made it manifeſt 
< enough, how little that Nation, how united foever, could 
ce prevail againſt the force of Exgland: The other, That the 
ce whole and abſolute power of Scotland being, at that time, 
cc confeſſedly vefted in the Marquis of Argyle, it might rea- 
<« {onably be fear'd, and expected, that the King fhould no 
<« ſooner arrive there, and the leaſt appearance be diſcover'd 
© of ſuch reſolutions, or Alteration in the Affections of the 
<« People, upon which the Hamiltonian Faction wholely and 
* ſolely depended, but Argyle would immediately deliver up. 
the Perſon of the King into the hands of Cromwell; and 
« with the Aſſiſtance He would willingly give, make that 
« Kingdom Tributary or Sabſervient to him, whilft the King 
< remain'd his Prifoner, and A4rgyte continued his Vice-gerent 
«in Scotland. No doubt theſe objections had too much 
weight in them not to be thought worthy of Apprehenfion, 
by many Men, who were not blinded with paſſion, or amazed 
with deſpair: and though they were not able to give any 
other Council, what Courſe the King might ſteer with rea- 
ſonable hope and ſecurity, they might yet warrantably diſ- 
ſwade his expofing himſelf to ſo many viſible dangers as that 
Voyage was ſubject to both at Sea and Land; and 1 5 pru- 
dently believe, that the enjoying the empty title of King, wu 
: | | ; What 
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what obſcurity ſoever, in any part of the world, was to be 
referr'd before the empty mame- of King in any of his own 
Jominions; which was the beſt that could reaſonably be 
en from the conditions which were impoſed upon him; 
to which he was compell'd to ſubmit. Vas . 
_ Dov RING this time, when the Embaſſadours who were in The rwoEm- 
Spain, expected every day to hear of his Majeſty's being ar- (4a dour in 
rivd in ireland, and had thereupon imporruned that Cour un, _ 
for a diſpatch; the King gave them notice of this his reſolu- . he to 
tion, and directed them To retnain here they were, till fay where 
he could better judge of his own Fortune. They were ex- h were. 
tremely- troubled, both of them having always had a ſtrong 
averfion* that the King thould ever venture himſelf in the 
hands of that Party of the Srotiſh Nation, which had treated 
his Father ſo pertidiouſly. And they were now neceſſitated 
to ſtay there, where they had receiv'd ſo little Encourape- 
ment, and had no reaſon to expect more. They therefore 
reſolv d to ſet the beſt face they could upon it, and deſired 
an Audience from the King: in which told his Catho- | 
lick Majeſty, © That they had recciv'd Letters from the King Ih ac. 
their Maſter ; who commanded them to inform his Majeſty, nes 
« who, he knew well, would be glad to hear of any good aA with 
< fortune that befel him, that it had now pleaſed God to work heir Ma- 
cr ſo far upon the hearts and affections of his Subjects of Scor-f*r's re- 
cc land, that they had given over all thoſe Factions and A- Mb 
cc nimoſities, which had heretofore divided them, and made 22 
« them rather Inſtruments of miſchiefs, than benefit to his 
<blefſed Father, and to himſelf: that they were now ſenſi- 
“e dle of all thoſe Miſcarriages, and had ſent unanimouſly to 

ce intreat his Majeſty to come into that Kingdom, and to take 
c them all into his Protection; with which his Majeſty was 
c ſo well fatisfied, that he had laid aſide the thought of tranſ- 
ce porting himſelf into Ireland ; which he had intended to 
«do; and was gone into Scotland, where the Kingdom was 
<« entirely at his devotion, and from whence he could vifit 
% England, or Ireland, as he found it moſt convenient: and 
<« that he had reaſon to RR that his friends in either 5 
E the Kingdoms, would quickly appear in Arms, when th 

« were ſure to be fo nowerfully ulhited, and ſeconded. And 
| they ſaid, They would, from time to time, inform his Ma- 

«<jeſty of the good ſucceſs that ſhould fall out. The King The Ki 
profeſſed To be very glad of this good News; and that + ph 
<« they ſhould affure the King their Maſter, that he would be h. 
always ready to make all the demonſtration of a Brotherly 
& Affection that the ill condition of his own Affairs would 
permit, and that, if it pleaſed God to give a Peace » the 
two 
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« two Crowns, the world {hould ſee how forward: he would 
ce be to revenge the wrong, and indignity the King of great 
Britain had undergone. © fi K SIN 
Tuo the dours themſelves were afflicted . 
with the News of his Majeſty's being gone for |Scer/and , 
upon the too much knowledge they had of the treachery of 
that Faction there, yet they found his Majeſty was much the 
more elteem'd-in this Court by it. He was before looked 
upon as being diſpoſſeſſed, and diſinherited of all his Domi- 
nions, as if he had no more Subjects than thoſe few who 
were baniſh'd with him, and that there was an entire defection 
in all the reſt. But now that he was poſſeſſed of one whole 
Kingdom, in which no Man appear'd in Arms againſt him, 
a Kingdom which had been famous for many warlike Acti- 
ons, and which always bred a very warlike People, which 
had borne good parts in all the Wars of Europe in this Age, 
and had been celebrated in them, was a happy 2 _ 
d in 
the other two Kingdoms, in one of which he was thought to 
have a good, and was known to have a numerous Army on 
Foot at that very time: ſo that the Embaſſadours were much 
better look d upon than they had been; and when they made 
any complaints of injuries done to any of the Exg/;/b Mer- 
chants who liv'd in the Ports of Spain, as they had imes 
occaſion to do, upon Taxes and Impoſitions laid upon them, 
contrary to the Treaties which had been made, and which 
they ſaid were till in force, they were heard with reſpect; 
the Merchants were reliev*d; and many favours were done to 


particular Perſons upon their deſires and interpoſition: ſo that 
they were not ſo much out of Countenance as they had been, 


and all Men ſpoke with more freedom and deteſtation againſt 
the Rebellion in Exgland, and the barbarity thereof, than they 
had uſed to do. | | | 
THERE fell out at this time, and before the King left 
Holland, an acident of ſuch a prodigious nature, that, if Pro- 
vidence had not, for the reproach. of Scotland, determin'd 


that the King ſhould once more make experiment of the cou- 


rage and fidelity of that Nation, could not but have diverted 
his Majeſty from that Northern Expedition; which, how 
unſecure ſoever it appear'd to be for the King, was predeſti- 
nated for a greater chaſtiſement and mortiſication of that 
People, as it ſhortly after prov'd to be. When the King 
had left Holland, the Summer before, and intended only to 
make France his way to Ireland, he had given his Coramiſſion 
to the Marquis of Mountroſe, to gather ſuch a force together, 


2s by the help of the Northern Princes he might be enabled 
— o 
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todo. Upon which the Marquis, who was naturally full of 
great thoughts, and confident of Succeſs , ſent ſeveral Of- 
ers WHO had ſerv'd in Germany, and promiſed very much, 
to draw ſuch I roops together as they thould be enabled to 
do, and himſelf, with a great Train of Officers and Ser- 73, aqui 
vants, went for Hamburg, which he appointed for the Ren- of Moun- 
dexvous for all theſe Troops, and from whence he could in troſe goe- 
the mean time viſit ſuch Courts of the Neighbour Princes {or Ham 
and States, as he ſhould be encouraged to do; and keep ſuch f,. 4 
Intelligence with his Friends in Scotland, as ſhould provide Fercee. 
for his reception. | TE 
 *Bxsrves the hopes and encouragement he had receiv'd 
from the Embaſſadour Volfelte, to expect good Supplies in 
Denmark, there were many Officers of good Name and Ac- 
count in Swedes, of the Scotiſb Nation, who were grown 
Rich, and liv'd in plenty in that Kingdom. With the prin- 
cipal of them, the Marquis had held Correſpondence ; who 
undertook,” as well for others as for themfelves, * That if the 
“Marquis engaged himſelf in the King's Service in the King- 
c dom of Scotland, they would give him notable Aſſiſtance 
«in Money, Arms, and Men. In a word, he ſent, or went 
in Perſon, to both thoſe” Kingdoms; where he found the 
performance very diſproportionable to their promiſes. Queen 
Chriſtina" had receiv d an Agent from England with wonder- 
ful Civility- and Grace, and expreſs'd a great eſteem of the 
Perſon of Cromwel, as a Man of glorious Atchievements ; and 
before {he relign'd the Crown, which ſhe in few years after 
did, {he engaged it in a faſt Alliance with the new Common- 
wealth, and diſpoſed her Succeſſor to look upon it as a ne- 
ceſſary Support to his Crown. In Dexmark, the Marquis 
found good Wiſhes: enough, a hearty deteſtation of all the 
Villanies which had been acted in England, and as heart 
wiſhes for the Advancement and harp. 1g tor the King's At- 
fairs; but the Kingdom it ſelf was very Poor, and full of 
Diſcontent, the King not ſo much eſteem'd, becauſe not ſo 
much fear'd, as his Father had been, and he had been com- 
pell'd to make many unreaſonable Conceſſions to Holland, 
that he might have Aſſiſtance from them, to Protect him 
from thoſe Aſſaults and Invaſions which were threaten'd from 1 
Sweden. So that the Marquis was oblig'd to return to Ham- TH 
burg, with very ſmall Supplies, from either or both thoſe ny 
Kingdoms : and there he receiv'd no better. account from Vi 
thoſe Officers who had been ſent into Germany. His deſign [ 1 
had always been to Land in the High-lands of Scotland, be- 14 
fore the Winter Seaſon ſhould be over, both for the ſafety [i 
_ of his Embarkation, and that he might have time to _ 
| 10le 
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thoſe People together, who he knew, would be willing to re- 
ir to him, before it ſhould be known at Edexbarough that 
be was landed in the Kingdom. _ He had, by frequent Meſ- 
ſages, kept a conſtant Correſpondence with thoſe principal 
Heads of the Clans who were moſt powerful in the High- 
lands, and were of known, or unſuſpected Affection to the 
King, and advertiſed them of all his motions and deſigns. 
And by them acquainted thoſe of the Low- lands of all his 
Reſolutions; who had promiſed, upon the firſt notice of 
his arrival, to reſort with all their Friends and Followers to 
him. ö 5 
WHETHER theſe Men did really believe, that their own 


ſtrength would be ſufficient to ſubdue their Enemies, who 


were grown generally odious, or thought the bringing over 
Troops of Foreigners would leſſen the Numbers and Afﬀe- 
ctions of the Natives, they did write very earneſtly to the 
Marquis, To haſten. his coming over with Officers, Arms, 


<and Ammunition ; for which he ſhould find hands enough ; 
and gave him notice, “ That the Committee of Eſtates at 


« Edenborough had ſent again to the King to come over to 
them; and that the People were ſo impatient for his pre- 
ce ſence, that Argyle was compell'd to conſent to the Invita- 
«tion. It is very probable that this made the elt im- 


Preſſion upon him. He knew very well how few Perſons 


there were about the King, who were like to continue firm 
in thoſe Principles, which could only confirm his Majeſty in 
his former Reſolutions againſt the perſwaſions, and importu- 
nities of many others, who knew how to repreſent to him 


the deſperateneſs of his Condition any other way, than by 


repairing into Scotland upon any Conditions. Mount roſe 


knew, that of the two Factions there, which were not like 


to be reconciled, each of them were equally his implacable 
Enemies; ſo that which ſoever prevail'd, He ſhould be ſtill 
in the ſame State, the whole Kirk, of what temper ſoever, 
being alike malicious to Him; and hearing likewiſe of the 
ſucceſſive Misfortunes in Ireland, he concluded, the King 
would not truſt himſelf there. Therefore upon the whole, 


and concluding that all his hopes from Germany and thoſe 


Northern Princes would not encreaſe the ſtrength he had 
already, he cauſed, in the depth of the Winter, thoſe Soldiers 
he had drawn together, which did not amount to above five 
hundred, to be Embarked, and ſent Officers with them, who 
knew the Country, with directions that they ſhould Land 
in ſuch a place in the High- lands, and remain there, as they 
might well do, till he came to them, or ſent them Orders. 


And then in another Veſſel Mann'd by People well known 
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to him, and Commanded by a Captain very faithful to the 

ing, and who was well acquainted wich that Coaſt, he Em- Mountroſe 
barked himſeif, and near one hundred Officers, and Landed Sui 
in another Creek, not far from the other place, whither his 15 , re, 
Soldiers were directed. And both the one and the other in March 
Party were ſet ſafely. on Shore in the places they defign'd ; 1649. 
from whence the Marquis himſelf with ſome Seryants, and 
Officers, repair'd preſently to the Houſe of a Gentleman of 
Quality, with whom he had correſponded, who expected 
bims by whom he was well receiv'd, and thought himſelf to 
be in ſecurity till he might put his Affairs in ſome method: 
And therefore order'd his other ſmall Troops to contain them- 
ſelves" in thoſe uncouth Quarters, in which they were, and 
where he thought they were not like to be diſturb'd by the vi- 
ſitation of any Enemy. | 


Arr zn he had ſtay'd there a ſhort time, it being in 
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March about the end of the year 1649, he quickly poſſeſs d 
himſelf of an old Caſtle ; which, in reſpect. of the Situation 
in a Country ſo impoſſible for any Army to march in, he 
wy ſtrong enough for his purpoſe : thither he convey'd 
the Arms, Ammunition, and Troops, which he had brought 
with him. And then he publiſh'd his Declaration, „That he pullifes his 
« came with the King's Commiſſion, to aſſiſt thoſe his good Declaration. 
<« Subjects, and to preſerve them from oppreſſion ; Thar he 
did not intend to give any interruption to the Treaty that 
cc he heard was enter'd into with his Majeſty 3 but, on the 
<« contrary, hoped, that his being in the head of an Army, how 
c {mall ſoever, that was faithful to the King, might advance 
ce the ſame. However, he had given ſufficient proof in his 
<« former Actions, that if any Agreement were made with the 
“King, upon the firſt Order from his Majeſty, he ſhould lay 
cc dawn his Arms, and diſpoſe himſelf according to his Ma- 
c jeſty's good pleafure. eſe Declarations he ſent to his 
Friends to be ſcatter'd by th and diſperſed amongſt the 
People, as they could be able. He writ likewiſe to thoſe of 
the Nobility, and the Heads of the ſeveral Clans, To draw 
<« ſuch Forces together, as they thought neceſſary to joyn with 
Chim; and he receiv'd Anſwers from many of them, by 
which they deſired him © To advance more into the Land (for 
he was yet in the remoteſt parts of Cathreſs) and aſſured him, 
<« That they would meet him with good Numbers: and the 
did prepare fo to do, ſome really; and others, with a purpoſe 
to betray him. 5 e 
I this ſtate ſtood the Affair in the end of the year 1649 
but becauſe the unfortunate Tragedy of that Noble Perſon ſuc- 
; Ceeded fo ſoon after, without the intervention of any notable 

| circum- 
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circumſtances to! interrupt it, We will rather continue the re- 
Ine conti- lation of it in this place, than defer it to be reſum'd in che 
nation of proper ſeaſon; which quickly enſued, in the beginning of the 
dase, 47. next year. Marquis of Argyle was vigilant enough, to 
fab 7* obſerve the motion of an Enemy that was ſo formidable 
abe end ef to him; and had preſent information of his Arrival in the 
the ear 49, High-lands, and of the ſmall Forces which he had brought 
te bu death. with him. The Parliament was then ſitting at_Edenboroggh, 
their Meſſenger being return'd to them from Jerſey, with an 
account, That the King would treat with their Commiſ- 
« ſioners at Breda; for whom they were preparing their In- 
TAE Alarm of Mountroſ#s being Landed ſtartled them *% 

and gave them no leiſure to think of any thing elſe than 
ſending Forces to hinder the recourſe of others to joyn with 
Colonel! him. They immediately ſent Colonel Stragbas a diligent 
Scraghan and active Officer, with a choice Party of the beſt Horſe 
ent «g4inf they had, to make all poſlible haſte towards him, and to pre- 
ſmall Forces, vent the Inſurrections, which they fear'd would be in ſeveral 
parts of the High-lands. And, within few days after, Davia 
Leſſey followed with a ſtronger Party of Horſe and Foot. 
The encouragement the Marquis of Mountroſe receiv'd from 
| his Friends, and the unpleaſantneſs of the Quarters in which 
he was, prevail'd with him to march, with theſe few Troops, 
more into the Land. And the High-landers flocking to him 
from all Quarters, though ill Arm'd, and worſe Diſciplin'd, 
made him undervalue any Enemy who, he thought, was yer 
like to encounter him. Sraghax made ſuch haſte, that the 
Earl of Souther/and, who at leaſt pretended to have gather d 
together a Body of fifteen hundred Men to meet Mowntro/e, 
choſe rather to joyn with Straghan: others did the like, who 
had made the Live promiſes, or ſtay'd at home to expect the 
event of the firſt encounter. The Marquis was without any 
Body of Horſe to diſcover the motion of an Enemy, but de- 
pended upon all neceſſary Intelligence from the affection of 
the People; which he believ'd to be the ſame it was when 
he left them. Bur they were much degenerated ; the Ty- 
ranny of Argyle, and his having cauſed very many to be bar- 
barouſly Murder'd , without any form of Law or Juſtice, 
who had been in Arms with Mqurtroſe, notwithſtanding all 
Acts of Pardon, and Indemnity, had ſo broken their Hearts, 
that they were ready to do all offices that might gratify and 
oblige him. So that Stragban was within a ſmall diſtance of 
him, before he heard of his approach; and thoſe High- 
landers, who had ſeem'd to come with much zeal to him, 
whether terrified, or carfupred, left him on a — or 
1 rew 
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threw down their Armes, ſo that he had none left,” but a 
Company of good Officers, and five of fit hundred Fors 
reigners, Duich and Grmans; who had been acquainted with 
their Officers. With theſe he betook himſelf to a place of 
ſome advantage by the inequality of the ground, and the buſhes 
and ſmall ſhrubs which filld it: and there they made a de- 
fence for ſotne time with notable Courage. 
Bor the Enemy being ſo much ſuperior in number, the 
Common Soldiers, being all Forreigners, after about a buns 
dred of them were kill'd upon the Place, threw down: their i 
Arms; and the Marquis, ſeeing all loſt, threw away his Rib: 
ban and George (for he was Knight of the Garter)] and found 3, „% 

means to change his Cloaths with a Fellow of the Country; Niountroſe 
and ſo after having gone on foot two or three Miles, he got # roured. 
into a Houſe ofa Gentleman, where he remain'd conceal'd 
about two days: moſt of the other Officers were ſhortly after 
taken Priſoners, all the Country deſiring to merit from Ar. 5 
gyle by betraying all thoſe into his hands which they believ'd 1 
to be his Enemies. And thus, whether by the owner of the 
Houſe. or any other way, the Marquis himſelf became theit 5, „eu 
Priſoner. The Strangers who were taken, were ſet at Liber- fMoun-g} 
ty, and Tranſported themſelves into their own Countries; troſe raken+ 
and the Caſtle, in which there was 4 little Gatriſon, preſently ner. 
render d it {elf ; fo that there was no more fear of any Enemy 
in thoſe parts. Lads ee e ans 
THE Marquis of Mouztre/e, and the reſt of the Priſoners, 
were the next day, or ſoon after, deliver'd to David Leſley | 
who was come up with his Forces, and had now nothing left 
to do but to carry them in Triumph to Edenborougb; whi- 
ther Notice was quickly ſent of their great Victory; which 
was receiv'd there with wonderful joy, and acclamation. Da- 
vid Leſley treated the Marquis with great inſolence, and for 
ſome days carried him in the ſame Cloaths and Habit, in 
which he was taken ; but at laſt permitted him to buy better. 
His behaviour was, in the whole time, ſuch as became agreat 
Man; his countenance Serene and Chearful, as one thatwas 
ſuperior to all thoſe reproaches, which they had prepar'd the 
People to pour out upon him in all the places through which 
he was to pals. 7 4a ee 
Wa he came to one of the Gates of Edenloroug b, he 3, ts 
was met by ſome of the Magiſtrates, to whom he was deli- Edenbo- 
ver'd, and by them preſently put into a new Cart purpoſely rough. 
made , in which there was a high Chair, or Bench , upon 
which he fate, that the People might have a full view of him, 
being bound with a Cord drawn over his breaſt and ſhoul- 
ders, and faſten'd through holes made in the Cart. When he 
Vol. HI. Part 1. "IV | Was 
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- The Hilo, Book XII. 
was in this poſture, the Hangman took off his hat, and rode 
himſelf before the Cart in his cn 4 and with his Bonnet 
on; the other Officers, who were taken Priſoners with him, 
walking two and two before the Cart; the Streets and Win- 
dows being full of 1 to behold the Triumph over a Per- 
ſon whoſe Name had made them tremble ſome few years 
before, and into whoſe hands the Magiſtrates of that place 
had, upon their knees, deliver'd the Keys of that City. In 
this manner he was carried to the Common Goal, where he 
was receiv'd and treated as a Common Malefactor. Within 
two days after, he was brought before the Parliament, where 
the Earl of Lowdey, the Chancellor, made a very bitter and 
virulent Declaration againſt him: told him, He had broken 


<all the Covenants by which that whole Nation ſtood ob- 


His behawi- 
our 4 her 2. 


<« lig d; and had impiouſly rebelFd againſt God, the King, and 
< the Kingdom; that he had committed many horrible Mur- 


< ders, Treaſons, and Impieties, for all which he was now 


c brought to ſuffer c—_ niſhment ; with all thoſe inſo- 

lent reproaches upon his Perſon, and his Actions, which the 

liberty of that place gave him leave to ule. . 
PERMISSION Was then given him to ſpeak ; and without 


the leaſt trouble in his countenance or diſorder, upon all rhe 


indignities he had ſuffer'd, he told them, © Since the King 


« had own'd them ſo far as to treat with them, he had appear'd 


c before them with reverence, and bare-headed, which other- 
c wife he would not willingly have done: that he had done 
6 nothing of which he was alham'd, or had cauſe to repent ; 


ce that the firſt Covenant, he had taken, and comply'd with it, 

« and with them who took it, as long as the ends for which 
«it was ordain'd were obſerv'd; but when he diſcover'd , 
c which was now evident to all the world, that private and 
< particular Men deſign'd to fatisfy their own ambition and 
4 intereſt, inſtead of conſidering the Publick benefit; and that, 
cc under the pretence of reforming ſome errors in Religion; 
< they reſolv'd to abridge, and take away the King's juſt power, 
4 and lawful authority, he had withdrawn himſelf from that 


Engagement: that for the League and Covenant, he had 


cc never taken it, and therefore could not break it: and it was 
«now too apparent to the whole Chriſtian World, what 
« monſtrous miſchiefs it had produced: that when, under co- 
& lour of it, an Army from Scotland had invaded Eng land 
cc in Afliſtance of the Rebellion that was then againſt their 


„ Lawful King, he had, by his Majeſty's Command, receiv'd 


« Commiſſion from him to raiſe Forces in Scotland, that he 
& might thereby divert them from the other odious proſecu- 


tion: that he had executed that Commiſſion with the obe- 


« gience 
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« dience and duty he ow d to the King, and in all the circum- 
« ſtances of it, had proceeded like a Gentleman; and had ne- 
& ver ſuffer d any Blood to be ſhed but in the heat of the Bat- 
«<rle; and that he ſaw many Perſons there, whoſe lives he 
«had faved: that when the King commanded him, he laid 
« down his Arms, and withdrew out of the Kingdom; which 
« they could not have compell'd him to have done. He faid, 
che was now again enter d into the Kingdom by his Maje- 
« ſty's Command, and with his Authority: and what Succeſs 
<« ſoever it might have pleaſed God to have given him, he 
would always have obeyed any commands he ſhould have 
c receiv'd from him. He adviſed them, © To conſider well 
4 of the conſequence before they proceeded 2 him, and 
c that all his Actions might be examin'd, judg d by the 
« Laws of the Land, or thoſe of Nations. 

| A8$S00N as he had ended his diſcourſe, he was order d to 
withdraw; and, after a ſhort ſpace, was again brought in; 
and told by the Chancellor, That he was, on the Morrow, 
<« being the one and twentieth of May 1650, to be carried to 1b Sener 
« Edenborough Croſs, and there to be — upon a Gallows inf kim. 
. « thirty foot high, for the ſpace of three hours, and then 
«to be taken down, and his head to be cut off upon a Scaf- 
64 fold, and hanged on Edezborough Tolbooth ; His Legs and 
« Arms to be hanged up in other publick Towns of the 
« Kingdom, and his Body to be buried at the place where he 
<« was to be executed, except the Kirk ſhould take off his Ex- 
« communication ; and then his Body might be buried in the 

c common place of burial. He deſired, That he might ſay 
'  « ſomewhat to them; but was not ſuffer d, and ſo was carried 

_ to _— 5 | 1 n 
HA r he might not enjoy any eaſe or quiet during the Hs 4; 
ihort remainder 15 life, — Minitters came preſently to in- >” , . 
ſult over him with all the reproaches imaginable; pronounced 2 
his damnation; and aſſured him, © That the Judgment he was 
« the next day to ſuffer, was but an eaſy Prologue to that which 
che was to undergo afterwards. After many ſuch barbari- 
ties, they offer d to intercede for him to the Kirk upon his re- 
pentance, and to pray with him; but he too well underſtood 
the form of their Common Prayer, in thoſe Caſes, to be 
only the moſt virulent, and infolent imprecations upon the 
Perſons of thoſe they prayed againſt (Lord, vouchſafe Let 
c to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible Sinner, 
ce this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and prophane Perſon, who 
ic refuſes to hearken to the voice of the Kirk, and the like cha- 
ritable expreſſions) and therefore he deſired them . To ſpare 
« their pains, and to leave him - his own Devotions. = 
2 e to 
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be Hilo Book XII. 
told them, That they were z miſerable, deluded, and de- 
4 luding People; and would ſhortiy bring that poor Nation 
cc under the moſt inſupportable Servitude ever People had ſub- 
<« mitted ro. He told them, “He was prouder to have his 
ci head ſet upon the place it was appointed to be, than he 
c could have been to have had his Pi hang in the King's 
et Bed- Chamber: that he was ſo far from being troubled that 
ce his four Limbs were to be hang d in four Cities of the King- 
ce dom, that he heartily wiſl'd that he had fleſh enough to be 
<« ſent to every City in chriſtendom, as a Teſtimony of the 
« Cauſe for: which he ſuſſer lj. brow te 
TEE next day, they executed every part and circumſtance 
of that barbarous Sentence, with all the inhumanity imagin- 
able ; and_he bore it with all the courage and magnanimity, 
and the greateſt piety, that. a good Chriſtian could manifeſt. 
He magnified the Virtue, Courage, and Religion of the laſt 
King, exceedingly commended the ſuſtice, and Goodneſs, and 
Underſtanding of the preſent King; and prayed, -< That they 
ce might not betray Him, as they had done his Father. When 
he had ended all he meant to ſay, and was expecting to ex- 
ire, they had yet one Scene more to Act of their Tyranny. 
be Hangman brought the Book that had been publiſh'd of 
his truly Heroick Actions, whilſt he commanded in that 
Kingdom, which Book was tied in a ſmall Cord that was 
put about his Neck. The Marquis ſmil'd at this new inſtance 
of their Malice, and thanked them for it; and faid, He was 
ce pleaſed that it ſhould be there; and was prouder of wear. 
ce ing it than ever he had been of the Garter; and ſo renew- 
ing ſome devout Ejaculations, he patiently endured the laſt 
Act of the Executioner. | „ 
Soon after, the Officers who had been taken with him, 
Sr Pilliam Urry, St Francis Hay, and many others, of as good 
Families as any in the Kingdom, were executed, to the num- 
ber of thirty or forty, in ſeveral quarters of the Kingdom; 
many of them being ſuffer d to be beheaded. There was one 
whom they thought fit to ſave, one Colonel Whitford; who, 
when he was brought to dye, ſaid “ He knew the reaſon why 
« he was put to death; which was only becauſe he had killed 
cc Doriſlaus at the Hague; which was one of thoſe who had 
joyn'd in the Murder of the laſt King. One of the Magi- 
ſtrates, who were preſent to ſee the Execution, cauſed it to 
be ſuſpended, till he preſently inform'd the Council what the 
Man had faid, and they thought fit to avoid the reproach ; and 
ſo preferv'd the Gentleman; who was not before known to 
have had a hand in that Action. WR © | 

T avs died the gallant Marquis of Mountroſe, after he had 


I”. 
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wen as great a Teſtimany. of Loyalty, and Courage, as a 

& can do, and perform'd as wonderful Actions in ſeve- 
ral Battles, upon as great inequality of Numbers, and as great 
diſadvantages in reſpect of Arms, and other preparations for 


War, as have been perform'd in this Age. He was a Gen- Hs chara- 
tleman of a very ancient Extraction, many of whoſe-Anceſtors **- 
had exerciſed the higheſt Charges under the King in that 


Kingdom, and had been allied to the Crown it felf. - He was 
of very good parts, which were improv'd by a good Educa- 
tion: he had always a great emulation, or rather a great con- 
tempt of the Marquis of Argyle (as he was too apt to con- 
temn thoſe he did not love) who wanted nothing but hone- 
ſty and courage to be a very extraordinary Man, having all 
other good Talents in à very great degree. Mowntroſe was in 
his nature fearleſs of danger, and never declined any Enter- 

iſe for the difficulty of going through with it, but exceed- 
ingly affected thoſe which ſeem'd deſperate to other Men, 
and did believe ſomewhat to be in himſelf above other Men, 
which made him live. more eafily towards thofe who were, 
or were willing to be, inferior to him (towards whom he 
exerciſed wonderful civility, and generofity ) than with his 
Superiors or Equals. He was naturally jealous, and ſuſpeed 
thoſe who did not concur with him in the way, not to mean 
ſo well as he. He was not without Vanity, but his Virtues 
were much ſuperior, and he well deſerv'd to have his Me- 
mory preſer vd, and celebrated amongſt the moſt illuſtrious 
Perſons of the Age in which he livid. 


Tu King receiv'd an Account and In formation of all The King 
theſe particulars, before he embarked from Holland, without 2 8 
any other Apology for the Affront and Indignity to himſelf, h — 


than that they aſſured him, “That the proceeding againſt the 


late Marquis of Mountroſe had been for his Service. "They 
who were moſt diſpleaſed with Argyle and his Faction, were 


not ſorry for this inhuman, and monſtrous proſecution ; 
which at the ſame time muſt render him the more odious, 
and had rid them of an Enemy that they thought would have 
been more dangerous to them ; and they perſwaded the King, 
who was enough afflicted with the News, and all the cir- 
cumſtances of it, . That he might ſooner tzke revenge upon 
« that People by a temporary complying with them, and go- 
ce ing to them, than ſtaying away, and abſenting himſelf, 
cc which would inveſt them in an abſolute Dominion in that 
« Kingdom, and give them power to corrupt or deſtroy all 
ce thoſe who yet remain'd faithful to him, and were ready to 


< ſpend their lives in his Service: and ſo his Majeſty purſued 


his former reſolution of embarking fot Scotland. 
OT Aa 3 | Is 
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after the Maſſacre of that Body of Eg at 
TredaghFand the treacherous giving up the Towns in Mun- 


In Ireland, 


feer, by the Officers of the Lord Inchiquin, there broke out 
ſo implacable a jealouſy amongſt the Irifh againſt all the Eng- 
Ab, that no Orders of the Marquis of Ormond found any 
obedience , nor could he draw an Army together. At the 
making of the Peace, he had conſented that the Confederate 
Roman Catholicks ſhould name a Number of the Commil- 
fioners, by whoſe Orders and Miniſtry all Levies of Men, 
and all Collections of Money were to be made, according 
to the directions of the Lord Lieutenant. And ſuch Per- 
ſons were named, in whoſe Affections, for the moſt part, 
the Lieutenant was well fatisfied, and the reſt were ſuch as 
were not like to be able to give any interruption. A cer- 
tain Number of theſe were appointed to be always in the 
Army, and near the Perſon of the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
reſt in their ſeveral Stations, where they were moſt like to 
advance the Service. Many of theſe Commiſſioners were of 
the Roman Catholick Nobility, Perſons of Honour, and ve- 
ry ſenſible of the weakneſs , wilfulneſs , and wickedneſs of 
that Rebellion; and did manifeſt; all poſſible zeal and affe- 
Etion to the King's Service, engaging their Perſons in all 
Enterpriſes of danger, and uling all poſſible induſtry to raiſe . 
Men and Money, w 1 5 the Lord Lieutenant might be 
enabled to carry on the War in the Spring. But many of 
the other, after thoſe misfortunes had fallen out, which are 
mention'd before, either totally deſponded, and rather thought 
of E for themſelves than for the preſervation of the 
Publick ; or fomented the jealouſies which were amongſt the 
Iriſh, and incenſed them againſt the Exg/j/h, who were till 
with the Lord Lieutenant; fo that his Orders were not obey'd 
at all, or not in time, which was as bad; and their Clergy 
and F 15 publickly incenſed the People againſt the Articles 
of the Peace, and deſired to have an Army raiſed apart under 
a General of their own. 
TE Lord Lieutenant now diſcover'd the Reaſon, why 
Owen O Neile had refuſed to conſent to the Peace which the 
Confederate Roman Catholicks had made with the King , 
and kept his Army in U/fer from ſubmitting thereunto, and 
pretended to deſire to treat apart with the Lord Lieutenant 
tor himſelf ; which was then thought to proceed from the 
jealouſy that was between Him and Preſton, and the Animo- 
tity between thoſe old Iriſh of Uiſter, and the other of the 
other Provinces, | But the truth was, from the time of the 
Marquis of Ormond's tranſporting himſelf out of France, and 
that the correſpondence was Ty Aa to be between Fw 
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which Mont found opportunity to do: And it was no ſooner 
_ propoſed than hearken d unto by O Nezle ; who preſently ſent 


a truſty Meſſenger with ſuch Propoſitions to mt, as he de- 


lired to have granted to him. He offer'd, “With his Army, 
c which ſhould always conſiſt of ſuch a Number of Horſe 
< and Foot, and Artillery, as ſhould be agreed between them, 
to ſerve the Parliament; and not to ſeparate from their In- 
© tereſt; and propoſed, © That he and all his that ſhould 
c adherè to him, ſhould enjoy the Exerciſe of their Religion, 

© without any prejudice or diſadvantage : That himſelf might 
ce be reſtored ro thoſe Lands which his Anceſtors had been 


and the Lord Inchiquin, and the Treaty begun with the Con- 3 9 | 
federate Catholicks, the cloſe Committee at Weſtminſter ſent 
ſecret Inſtructions to Mont, who Commanded part of their 
Forces in Ireland, * That he ſhould endeavour to treat with 
<«< Owen O Nee, and fo divide him from the reſt of the Trib ; 


c poſſeſſed of in Tyrone, London-Derry, or any other parts of 


«© Ireland; and that all thoſe, who had, or would adhere to 
ce him, ſhould be likewiſe reſtored to their Eſtates; and that 
“an Act of Oblivion might be granted. Mont, receiv'd theſe 
Propoſitions; and after he had peruſed them, he ſent him 
word, That there were ſome particulars, which he doubted 
ce would ſhock and offend the Parliament, and therefore de- 
ce fired they might be alter'd; and propoſed the alterations 
he adviſed ; which principally concern d the Publick Exer- 
Ciſe of their Religion; which he ſo qualified, that they might 
well enough fatisfy ; and propoſed, « Thar, if O Nez/e would 
c conſent to thoſe alterations, he would return the Treaty 
ce fien'd by him, which he would immediately ſend over to 
c the Parliament for their confirmation; and that in the mean 


< time, there might be a Ceſſation of Arms between them 


for three Months; in which time, and much leſs, he pre- 
<« ſumed, he ſhould receive a Ratification of the Treaty from 
ce the Parliament. ; 

OwEN O Neile conſented to the alteratidns, ſet his Hand 
and Seal to the Treaty, and return'd it to Mont, with his 


conſent likewiſe to the Ceſſation for three Months. And at 
this time it was, that he refuſed to agree with the Confede- 
rate Council at K#/kexny in the Peace with the King. Mont 


ſent it preſently ro the Committee, which had 5 4 him 
Authority to do what he had done. But their Affairs were 
now .better compoſed at home, and ſome preparations were 
made towards ſending relief for Ireland; beſides, they had 
not Authority to make any ſuch Ratification, but preſented. it 
to the Parliament, which could only give ir. It was no ſooner 


reported there but the Houſe was on fire; all Men inveigh'd 
it e againſt 


Aa 4 
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+ png againſt} © The preſumption of Mark, who deſery'd. to be dif- 
% Monk's placed, and to have his Command taken from him, and to 

fy | _—_ : 

Treaty with -© have dura uniſhment- inflicted on him. They re- 
Owen o «© member'd how Criminal they had declared it to be in the 
Neile. c King himſelf, to have treated, and made a Peace with the 
c Tri/þ Rebels: and what would the People think, and ſay, 
« if any countenance ſhould be given to the ſame tranſgreſ- 
c fion by the Parliament? if they ſhould Ratify a Treaty made 
by the moſt notorious of the Rebels, and with that Peo- 
if ple under his Cammand, who were the moſt notorious 
ce Contrivers of that Rebellion, and the moſt bloody Execu- 
ce tioners of it? for the moſt Mercileſs Maffacres been 
committed in Her, by that very People who now conſti- 
tuted that Army of which Oues O Nei/e was now General. 
After all the paſſion and choler which they thought neceſ- 
« ſary to expreſs upon this ſubject, they declar'd, < That they 
« had given no Authority to Mont to enter into that Treaty; 
Fs and therefore, that it was void, and ſhould never be con- 
ce rm'd by them; but that, ſince he had proceeded out of 
the ſincerity of his Heart, and as he thought (how er- 
<« roneouſly ſoever) for the good and benefit of the Common- 
<« wealth, he ſhould be excuſed; and no farther queſtion'd 
*chereupon. For they knew well, that he could produce 
ſuch a Warrant from thoſe in Authority, as would well ju- 
ſtify his proceeding : And fo the Treaty with Owen O Neile 
became void, though they had receiv'd a very conſiderable 
benefit by it; for though the Scors in Ulfer had not yet ſub- 
muted to the Peace, and had not yet receiv'd directions from 
Edenbarough to acknowledge the Authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, which they ought to have had before that time, yet, 
after the Murther of the late King, they had uſed all Acts of 
_ Hoſtility againſt the Parliament Forces, and had beſieged 
London- Derry; the only conſiderable place that yielded obe- 
dience to the Parliament; which was defended by Sr charles 
Coore, and when*it was brought to ſome extremity, by the 
Ceſſation made with Owen O Neile, and by his connivance 
and aſſiſtance, Londan-Derry was reliev'd; and O Neile find- 
ing himfelf deluded by the Parliament, ſent then to offer his 
Service and conjunction to the Lord Lieutenant, with abun- 
dant profeſſions of Fidelity, and Revenge. | 
CROMWELL made notable uſe of this Animoſity between 
the Iriſb amongſt themſelves, and of the jealouſy they all ap- 
pear d to have of the Marquis of Ormond and of thoſe who 
adher'd to him; and uſed all the Endeavours he could, by 
ſome Priſoners who were taken, and by others who were in 
the Towns which wcre betray'd to him, and vow well 
nown 
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known to have affection for the Marquis, to procure a con- 
ference with him. He uſed to ask in ſuch Company, < What 
< the Marquis of Ormend had to do with Charles Stuart, and 
& what obligations he had ever receiv'd from him? And then 
would mention the hard meaſure his Grand- father had receiv'd 
from King James, and the many years Impriſonment he had 


*. 


ſiuſtain d by him, for not ſubmitting to an extrajudicial and 


private determination of his; which yet he was at laſt com- 
PelFd to do. He ſaid © He was confident, if the Marquis and 


361 


« tHe could meet together, upon Conference, the ſhould 


© part very good Friends. And many of thoſe with whom he 
held theſe diſcourſes, by his permiſſion and licence, inform'd 
the Marquis of all he faid ; who endeavour d nothing but to 
put himſelf into ſuch a Poſture, as to be able to meet him as 
| 1 5 | . | cf 

Wurm Cromwell! ſaw that he ſhould be able to do no- 
thing that way, and knew well enough that, beſides the Ar- 
my that yet remain'd under Owez O Neile ſo much diſobliged, 


and provoked, there were {till vaſt Bodies of the Jrgþ, Cromwell 


gives the 
Iriſh leave 


greater and ſuperior in number to all his Forces, and that ., Tranſpore 
hey had ſeveral great Towns, and ſtrong Holds in their them/e/ves 


which might be drawn together into ſeveral Armies, much 


power, he declared a full A- and Authority to all the 

ers with the Iriſb, and to all other Perſons whatſoever, 
to raiſe what Men they would, and to Tranſport them for 
the Service of any Forreign Princes with whom they could 


into any 


Prince 


Service. 


make the beſt Conditions; and gave notice to the Spanyb 


and French Miniſters, and Agents at London, of the Liberty 
he had granted. Upon which many Officers who had ſerv'd 
the King, and remain'd in London in great poverty and want, 
made Conditions with Don Alonzo de Cordinas, to raiſe Re- 
giments and Tranſport them into Spain; and many Officers 
who were already in Spain, as well Engliſh as Irifb, con- 
tracted with the Miniſters in that Court to raife and Tranſ- 
port ſeveral Regiments into that Kingdom from Ireland; 
for which they receiv'd very great Sums of Money in hand; 
many Merchants joyning with them in the Contract, and 
undertaking the Tranſportation upon very good conditions; 
there being no other danger but of the Sea in the under- 
taking; inſomuch that, in very few Months above a year, 
there were Embarked in the Ports of Ireland above five and 
twenty thouſand Men for the 1 85 of Spain; whereof 
not half were ever drawn into the Field there, and very few 


_ ever. livd to return. For the Officers and Maſters of Ships, 


who contracted, and were bound to deliver their Men at ſuch 
their 


Ports as were aſſign d to them, and where care was taken for 


F 
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their reception, and conduct to the Quarters which were 


appointed, according to the Service to Which they were de- : 
ſign d, either for Catalonia or Portugal (after they had been 


long ar Sea, by which the Soldiers, who were crowded more 
together into one Ship than was fit for fo long Voyages, had 
contracted many diſeaſes, and many were dead, and thrown 


haſte to Land, how far ſoever from the place at which they 


ſtood bound to deliver their Men; by which in thoſe places 
that could make reſiſtance, they were not ſuffered to Land, 


and in others no Proviſion was made for their reception or 


march, but very great Numbers were ſtarv'd or knock d in 


the Head by the Country People, and few ever came up to 
the Armies, except Officers; who flock d to Madrid for the 
remainder of their Monies; where the Minifters receiv'd 
them with reproaches for not obſerving their Conditions, and 


refuſed to pay either them, or the Maſters of the Ships, what 


remain'd to be paid by them. This was the Cale of too 


many: though the truth is, where the Articles were pun- 


ctually obſerv'd, and the Ships arriv'd in the very Ports af- 


fign'd; by the defect in the Orders ſent from the Court, or 
the negligent execution of them, the poor Men were often 


kept from diſembarking, till fome Officers went to Madrid, 
and return'd with more poſitive Orders, and afterwards ſo 
ill Proviſion was made for their refreſhing and march, that 
rarely half of thoſe who were ſhipp'd in Ireland, ever liv'd 
to do any Service in Spain: and nothing could be more won- 


derful, than that the Miniſters there ſhould iſſue out ſuch vaſt 


Sums in Money for the railing of Soldiers, and bringing 
them into the Kingdom at very liberal and bountiful rates to 
the Officers, and take ſo very little care to cheriſh, and nouriſh 


them, when they came thither ; which manifeſted how looſe 


the Government was. | 
IT is very true, that there was at that time a much greater 


| inclination in the Iriſh for the Service of Spain, than of France; 


yet the Cardinal imploy'd more active and dexterous Inſtru- 


ments to make uſe of the Liberty that was granted, and Ship- 


ping was more eaſily procured, the paſſage being ſhorter; in- 
ſamuch that there were not fewer than twenty thouſand Men 
at the ſame time Tranſported out of Ireland into the King- 
dom of France; of whoſe behaviour in the one Kingdom and 
the other, there will be abundant Argument hereafter to diſ- 
courſe at large. / In the mean rime, it is enough to obſerve 


that when the King's Lieutenant, notwithſtanding all the 4 
0 


miſes, obligations, and contracts, which the Confederate 
man Catholicks had made to, and with him, could not draw 
ä together 


don as they came upon the Coaſt, made al! 
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together'a Body offive thouſand Men {by which he wiganunr 
have 8 to have given ſome Be Fi the e 5 
ces ſucceſſes) Cromwell himſelf found a way to ſend 
above thouſand Men out of that Kingdom for Service of 
N 1 which W N been enough to have 
riven him l to have reſtor'd it to the King's | 
- In England, the Spirits of all the Loyal Party were ſo broken m. !w on- 
and ſubdued, that they could nba fun. under the inſup- dition of the 
portable burthens which were laid upon them, by Impriſon- 94/747. 
ments, Compoſitions, and Sequeſtrarions. Whatever Arti- r I 
cles they had made in the War, and whatever promiſes had 
been made of Pardon and Indemnity, they were now call d 
vpon to finiſh their Compoſition for their Delinquency, and 
paw dear for the Credit they had given to the Profeſſions and 
larations of the Army,}when it ſeem'd to have pity, and 
complain'd of the fevere and rigorous proceeding againſt the 
King's Party, and extorting unreaſonable penalties from them ; 
which then they deſir d might be moderated. But now the 
Mask was off they Sequeſter'd all their Eſtates, and left them | } 
nothing to live upon, till they ſhould compound; which 4 
N they were forced to do at ſo unreaſonable rates, that many | 
| were compell'd to fell. half, that they might enjoy the other | F 
towards the ſupport of their Families; which remainder was | al 
ſtill liable ro Whatever impoſitions they at any time thought 
fir to inflict upon them, as their Perſons were to Impriſon- 
ment, when any unreaſonable and groundleſs report was rais'd 
of ſome Plot, and Conſpiracy againſt the State. 
TAE Parliament, which conſiſted only of thoſe Members 
who had fate- in Judgment, and ſolemnly Murderd the 
| King, and of thoſe who as folemnly under their hands had 
id. approv'd and commended what the others had done, met with 
no oppolition- or contradiction from any, but an entire ſub- 
miſſion from all to all they did, except only from that part of 
their own Army which had contributed moſt to the Gran- 
J deur and Empire of which they were poſſeſs'd, the Level e Level- 
1 lers. That People had been countenanced by Cromwell to en- ler, muting; 
| ter into Cabals and Confederacies to corrupt, and diflolve — — 
the diſcipline of the Army, and by his Artifices had been ap- Faru. 
ply'd to bring all his crooked deſigns to paſs. By them he 
roke the {trict Union between the Parliament and the Scots, 
and then took the King out of the hands of the Parliament, 
and kept him in the Army, with ſo many fair profeſſions of 
intending better to his Majeſty, and his Party, than the other 
did ; by them the Presbyterians had been affronted, and tro- 
den under foot, and the City of Loxdon expoſed to > 
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n and infamy; by them he had broken the Treaty of the Ille 
of Wight ; driven out of the Parliament, by force of Arms, 
all thoſe who deſir d Peace, and at laſt executed his Harbarous 
Malice upon the Sacred Perſon of the King: And when he had 
apply d them to all thoſe uſes, for which he thought them 
to be moſt fit, he hoped, and endeavour d to have reduced 
=_ them again, by a ſevere hand, into that order and obedience 
33 from whence he had ſeduced them, and which was now as 
| nànrceceſſary to his future purpoſe of Government. But they 


| - had taſted too much of the pleaſure, of having their part, and 
; ſhare in it, to be willing to be ſtripped, and depriv'd of it; 
and made an unskilful computation of what they ſhould be 
| able to do for the future, by the great things they had done 
1 | before in thoſe Changes and Revolutions which are men- 
© | tion'd; not conſidering, that the ſuperior Officers of the Ar- 
2m my were now united with the Parliament, and concurr'd 
N | entirely in the fame deſigns. And therefore when they re- 
Y new'd their former Expoſtulations and Demands from the Par- 
lament, they were Caſheer'd, and Impriſon'd, and ſome of 
| them put to death. Yet about the time that Cromwell, who 
had proſecuted them with great fury, was going for Ireland, 
they recover'd their Courage, and refoly'd to obtain thoſe 
Conceſſions by farce, which were refuſed to be granted upon 
t 1 their requeſt: And ſo they mutiny'd in ſeveral Parts, upon 
| preſumption that the reſt of the Army, who would not joyn 
z with them in publick, would yet never be prevailed with to 
| oppoſe, and reduce them by. force. By this confidence de- 
| OY! ceiv'd them ; for the Parliament no ſooner commanded their 
E General Fairfax to ſuppreſs them, than he drew Troops to- 
} gether, and fell upon them at Baxbury, Burford, and in other 


| | places; and by killing ſome upon the place, and executing 

| others to terrify the reſt, he totally ſuppreſs d that Faction; 
| and the Orders of thoſe at Weſtminſter met with no more op- 

| | poſition. 

| 


T Hrs was the State and Condition of the three Kingdoms 
at the end of the year 1649, ſome few Months after the King 
Embarked himſelf in Holland for Scotland. And ſince the 
next year afforded great variety of unfortunate Actions, We 

will end. this diſcourſe, according to the method We have 

uſed, with this year: though hereafter We thall not continue 

| | the ſame method; but comprehend the occurrences of many 

3 | years in leſs room, - whilſt the King reſted in a patient Expe- 
| Ctation of God's Bleſſing, and Deliverance. : 
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With the precedent Paſf] Ages, and Actions, that contri· 
buted thereunto, and the happy End, and Concluſion 
thereof by the King's ble ed ResToR ATION, and 


— upon the 29 * of May, in the Year 1660. 


Witten by the Right Honourable 


| Eien Earl of _ x _ 


Late Lord High Chancellor of Zngland, Privy Counſellor in 
the — of King CnaxLes the Ful and the Second. 
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Exod. IX. 16, 17. 


And in very deed for this cauſe have I raiſed thee 1 


or to ſhew in thee my power, and that my name 
= ſow in throug tor out all the Earth. 4 yes 


— thou thy ſelf Soak my _ 


12182 LY — 
9 — 2 


8 E Marquis of Argyle, who did 5 
believe that the King would ever have fee 
ventur' d into Scotland upon the condi- 
Ig tions he had ſent, was ſurpriſed with 
the account the Commiſſioners had gi- 
ven him, That his Majeſty reſolv'd 


22 


2 ; 
— mid 


the N . 


to Embark the next day; that he would 


0 5 « leave all his Chaplains, and his other 


, ferr'd to take the Covenant himſelf till 
he came thither, with a reſolution to fatisfy the Kirk if they 
pg $d it. Thereupon he immediately diſpatch'd away another 


SY «Servants behind him, and only de- 


eſſel with new Propoſitions, which the Commiſſioners were 


to inſiſt upon, and not to conſent to the King's coming into 


that Kin I, without he likewiſe conſented to thoſe. Bur 
that V 


avoid that of the Parliament, which attended to. intercept the 


el met not with the King's Fleet, which, that it night 


King, had held its courſe more Northward, where there are 
good Harbours ; and fo had put intoa Harbour near Serlis, that 
is, within a days Journey of it, but where there was no Town . 


nearer than that for his Majeſty” s reception, or where there Way 
n even for very ordinary Paſſengers. 


ROM thence notice was ſent to the Council of the King's * Kine 
arrival: the firſt welcome he receiv'd, was a new demand 4e in 


“That he would ſign the Covenant himſelf, before he ſer his 
3 III. Part 2. B b | foot 


Scacland. 
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Tre King «foot on ſhore ; which all about him preſs'd him to do: and 
rakes the he now found, that he had made haſte thither upon very un- 


 CEvvenant. skilful imaginations, and preſumptions: yet he conſented 


unto what they ſo imperiouſly required, that he might have 
leave to put himſelf into the hands of thoſe who reſolv'd no- 
thing leſs than to ſerve him. The Lords of the other Party, 
who. had prevailed with him to ſubmit to all that had been 
required of him, quickly found that they had deceiv*d both 
Him and Themſelves, and that no body had any authority 
but thoſe Men who were their mortal Enemies. So that they 
would not expoſe themſelves to be impriſon'd, or to be re- 
moved from the King; but, with his Majeſty's leave, and 
having Abe him the beſt advice they could, what he ſhould 
do for himſelf, and what he ſhould: do for Them, they put 
themſelves on Shore before the King diſembark'd; and found 
means to go to thoſe places where they might be ſome time 
concealed, and which were like to be at diſtance enough from 


Bentham the King. And ſhortly after Duke Hamilton retixed to the 


and Lau- Ifland of Arran, Which belonged to himſelf; where he had 
3 a little Houſe well enough accommodared, the Iſland bein 
2 King. for the moſt part inhabited with wild Beaſts: Lautberdale 
| concealed himſelf amongſt his Friends; taking care both to be 
well inform'd of all that ſhould” pals about the King, and to 
receive their advice upon any occaſions. 


Argyle re- Tas King was receiv'd by the Marquis of Argyle with all 
- (cexves the the outward reſpect imaginable ; but, within two days after 


Ks. his landing, all the Exzg///b Servants he had of any Quality, 
Moft of the were remav'd from his Perſon, the Duke of Buckingham only 
Ang En excepted. The reſt, for the moſt part, were receiv'd into 


_ liſh Ser- the Houſes, of ſame Perſons of Honour, who liv'd at a di- 


md hes ſtance from the Court, and were themſelves under a cloud for 


him, their known Affections, and durſt only attend the King to 
EkKiſs his hand, and then retired to their Houſes, that they 

might give no occaſion of jealouſy ; others of his Servants 
were not ſuffer'd to remain in the Kingdom, but were forced 
preſently to reimbark themſelves for Holland; amongſt which 


was Daniel O Neile, who hath been often mention d before, 


and who came from the Marquis of Ormond into Holland, juſt 
when his Majeſty was ready to Embark, and fo waited upon 
Daniel o him; and was no ſooner known to be with his Majeſty (as he 
Neile ap- was a Perſon very generally known) but he was apprehend- 
prehended by eq by order from the Council, for being an Iriſ man, and Mi 
<_— ＋ having been in Arms on the late King's behalf in the late 
Scotland; War; for which they were not without ſome diſcourſe of put- 
and baniſp- ting him to death; but they did immediately banith him the 
ed. Kingdom, and obliged him to ſign a paper, by which he con- 
ſented to be put to death, if he were ever after found in the 
Kingdom. N | Taer WM 


cf the Rebellion, &c. 


TAE ſent away likewiſe Mr Robert Long, who was his Mr Long 
Principal, not only, Secretary of State, and had very much / ſent 
perſwaded his going thither ; and Sr Edward Malter, who was 


Clerk of the Council, and had been Secretary at War du- 
ring the late War, and ſome others, upon the like exceptions. 


They placed other Servants of all conditions about the King, 
but principally relied upon their Clergy ; who were in ſu 


a continual attendance. about him, that he was never free alway: abous 
from their importunities, under pretence of inſtructing him de Ag. 


in Religion: and fo they obliged him to their conſtant hours 
of their long Prayers, and made him obſerve the Sundays 
with more rigour than the eus accuſtom d to do their 


bath; and reprehended him very ſharply if he ſmiled on thoſe 


days, and if his looks and geſtures did not pleaſe them, whilſt 


all their Prayers and Sermons, at which he was compelled to 77 Ser- 
be preſent, were libels, and bitter invectives againſt all the mon- before 
Actions of his Father, the Idolatry of his Mother, and his own . 


Malignity. - is 1 | | 
Hs was not preſent in their Councils, nor were the reſults 
thereof communicated to him ; nor was he, in the leaſt de- 
Fee; communicated with, in any part of the Government; 
et they made great ſhe of outward Reverence to him, and 
even the Chaplains, when they uſed Rudeneſs and 2 
in their reprehenſions and reproaches, approached him ſtill 
with bended knees, and in the humbleſt poſtures. There was 


never a better Courtier than Argyle; who uſed all poſlible Argyle's 
addreſs to make himſelf gracious to the King, entertain d him b2v:iour te 
with very pleaſant diſcourſes, with ſuch inſinuations, that the 


King did not only very well like his Converſatiqn, but often 
believ'd that he had a mind to pleaſe and gratify him: but 
then, when his Majeſty made any attempt to get ſome of his 
Servants about him, or to reconcile the two Factions, that 
the Kingdom might be united, he gather'd up his countenance, 
and retir'd from him, without ever yielding to any one Pro- 
poſition that was made to him by his Majeſty. In a word, 
the King's Table was well ſerv'd; there he fate in Majeſty, 
waited upon with decency : he had good Horſes to ride abroad 
to take the Air, and was then well attended; and, in all pub- 
lick Appearances, ſeem'd to want nothing that was due to a 
great King. In all other reſpects, with reference to Power 
to oblige or gratify any Man, to diſpoſe or order any thing, 
or himſelf to go to any other place than was aſſign'd to him, 
he had nothing of a Prince, but might 'very well be look'd 
upon as a Priſoner. 5 
Bor that which was of ſtate and luſtre made moſt noiſe, 
and was induſtriouſly tranſmitted into all Nations and States; 
the other of diſreſpect or _ was not communicated 4 
lh | EE: an 
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and if it could not bo entirely conceal'd , it was conſider'd 
only as a Faction between particular great Men, who con- 
rended to get the Power into their hands, that they might 
the more notoriouſly and eminently ſerve that Prince whom 
they all 3 acknowledg d. The King's Condition ſeem'd 
Dr, advanced, and his being poſſeſs' d of a Kingdom 
without a Rival, in which there was no appearance of an 
Enemy, look'd like an earneſt for the Recovery of the other 
Two, and, for the preſent, as a great addition of Power to 
him in his Kingdom of Ireland, by a conjunction, and abſo- 
lute Submiſſion of all the Scors in U/ſer to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, the King's Lieutenant there. | 
ALL Men who had diſſwaded his Majeſty's repair into 
Scotland, were look'd upon as very weak Politicians , or as 
Men who oppoſed the Publick , becauſe they were ex- 
cluded, and might not be ſuffer d to act any part in the ad- 
venture; and they who had advanced the deſign, valu'd them- 
ſelves exceedingly upon their activity in that Service. The 
States of Holland thought they had merited much in ſuffering 
their Ships to Tranſport him, and ſo being miniſterial to his 
_ greatneſs ; which they hoped would be remember'd ; and they 
gave all Countenance to the Scorz/þ Merchants and Factors 
who liv'd in their Dominions, and ſome ſecret Credit, that they 
might fend Arms and Ammunition, and whatſoever elſe was 
neceſſary for the King's Service into that Kingdom. Francs it 
ſelf look d very chearfully upon the change; Congratulated 
the Queen with much Ceremony, and many Profeſſions; and 
took pains to have it thought and believ'd, that they had 
had a {hare in the Counſel, and contributed very much to the 
reception the King found in Scotland, by their influence upon 
- _ÞAreyle and his Party. And it hath been mention'd before, 
how great a Reputation this little dawning of Power , how 
clouded ſoever, gave to the Embaſſadours in Spain, and had 
raiſed them, from ſuch a degree of diſreſpect, as was near to 
contempr, to the full dignity and eſtimation in that Court that 
was due to the Station in which they were. | 
THreRe fell out there an accident at this time, which was 
a great manifeſtation of the Affection of that Court, and i- 
| deed of the Nation. As Dow Alonzo de Cardinas had uſed all 
the Credit he had, to diſpoſe that Court to a good correſpon- 
. dence with the Parliament, ſo he had employ'd as much care 
to encline thoſe in Erg/and to have a confidence in the Afﬀe- 
ction of his Maſter, and aſſur'd them, © That if they would 
« {end an Embaſſadour, or other Miniſter into Spain, be 
 <ſhould find a good reception. The Parliament, in the in- 
fancy of their Common-wealth, had more inclination to make 
2 Friendſhip with Spain than with France, having at that 
6 2s | * 3 | ume 
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ſiime a very great prejudice to the Cardinal; and therefore, 
upon this encouragement from Dos Alonzo, they reſolv'd to 


ſend an Envoy to Madrid; and made choice of one Aſebam, afcham 
a Scholar, who had been concern'd in drawing up the King's /z»: Agent 
Tryal, and had written a Book to determine in what time, u, Spain 
and after how many years, the Allegiance which is due from 5 n 


x 0 EDD Parliament 
Subjects to their Soveraigns, comes to be determin'd after asf England. 


Conqueſt; and that, from that term, it ought to be paid to 
thoſe who had ſubdued them: A ſpeculation they thought fir 
to cheriſh. EY. i 

THIS Man, unacquainted with buſineſs, and unskill'd in 
language, attended by three others, the one a Renegado Fran- 
ciſcan Fryar, who had been bred in Spain, and was well verſed 
in the Language; another, who was to ſerve in the condition 
of a Secretary; and the third, an inferior Fellow for any Ser- 
vice, arriv'd all in Spain in an Engliſh Merchant's Ship: Of 


which Don Alonzo gave ſuch timely notice, that he was re- 


ceiv'd and entertain'd by the chief Magiſtrate at his landing, 
until they gave notice of it to the Court. The Town was 
2 ull of the rumour, that an Embaſſadour was Landed 

rom England, and would be receiv'd there; which no body 
ſeem'd to be well pleaſed with. And the Embaſſadours expo- 
ſtulated with Don Lews de Haro with ſome warmth, IT 


. 369 


hat The Embaſ- 
« his Catholick Majeſty ſhould be the firſt Chriſtian Prince li to 


- ſtulat 
ce that would receive an Embaſſadour from the odious, and 4 + gang 


with Don 
cc execrable Murderers of a Chriſtian King, his Brother and Lewis a- 


ce Ally; which no other Prince had yet done, out of the de- C it. 


c teſtation of that horrible Parricide: And therefore they de- 
fired him, © That Spain would not give ſo infamous an exam- 


ce ple to the other parts of the World. Dos Lewis aſſured Hs Anſwer. 
them, © That there was no ſuch thing as an Embaſſadour com- 


“ing from Eng/and, nor had the King any purpoſe to re- 
© ceive any: That it was true, they were inform'd that there 


« was an Exgliſb Gentleman Landed at Cales, and come to Se- 2 | 


«wil; who ſaid, he was ſent from the Parliament with Let- 


© ters for the King; which was teſtified by a Letter from 
© Don Alonzo de Cardinas to the Duke of Medina Celi; who 


te thereupon had given order for his Entertainment at Sevi 


Still the King ſhould give further order: That it was not 


© poſſible for the King to refuſe to receive the Letter, or to 
«ſee the Man who brought it; who pretended no kind of 
“Character: That having an Embaſſadour reſiding in Eng- 


© land to preſerve the Trade and Commerce between the two 


Nations, they did believe, that this Meſſenger might be 
e ſent with ſome Propoſitions from the Exgliſʒ Merchants for 
© the advancement of that Trade, and if they {ſhould refuſe 
& to hear what he ſaid, it might give a jult offence, and de- 
| 9 F 
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& ſtroy all the Commerce; which would be a great damage to 
both Nations. N $14 Bok 
_ _ TFTHrar this new Agent might come ſecurely to Madrid, 
an old Officer of the Army was ſent from Sui to accompany 
him thither; who came with him in the Coach, and gave 
notice every night to Don Lewis. of their advance. There 
were at that time, over and above the Egli Merchants, 
many Officers and Soldiers in Madrid, who had ſerv'd in the 
Spaniſh Armies, both in Catalonia and in Portugal; and theſe 
Men had conſulted amongſt themſelves how t oy might kill 
this fellow, who came as an Agent from the new Republick of 
England; and half a dozen of them, having notice. of the 
day he was to come into the Town, which was generally 
diſcourſed of, rode out of the Town to meet him; but, miſſ- 
ing him, they return'd again, and found that he enter d 
into it by another way; and having taken a view of his Lodg- 
ing, they met again the next Morning; and finding, acciden- 
rally, one of the Embaſſadours Servants in the ſtreets, the 
perſwaded him to go with them, and ſo went to the Houſe 
where 4/cham Lodged; and, without asking any Queſtions, 
walked directly up the ſtairs into his Chamber; leaving a 
couple of their number at the door of the ſtreet, left, upon 
any noiſe in the Houſe, that door might be ſhut upon them. 
They who went up, drew their Swords; and beſides their in- 
Aſcham Tentions, in diſorder, kill'd the Fryar as well as the Agent; 
kid by and fo return'd to their Companions with their ſwords naked 


ſome Officer and bloody, and ſome fooliſh expreſhons of triumph, as if they 
«2 bi: L93- had perform'd a yay gallant and a juſtifiable Service. Not- 
hich, 


zngs in Ma- 


drid. Withſtanding all which, they might have diſperſed themſelves, 
; and been ſecure, the People were ſo little concern'd to en- 
quire what they had done. But they being in confuſion, and 
retaining no compoſed thoughts about them, finding the door 
All but one Of a little Chapel open, went in thither for ſanctuary: Only 
fly tro be who was in the Service of Embaſſadours, ſeparated him- 
7:14.75 ſelf from the reſt, and went into the Houſe of the Venetian 
J, to 54, Embaſſadour. By this time the People of the Houſe where 
Venetian the Man lay, had gone up into the Chamber; where they 
Embaſſa- found two dead, and the other two crept, ina terrible fright, 
ut. under the Bed; and the Magiſtrates and People were about 
the Church, and talking with, and examining the Perſons 
who were there: And the Rumour was preſently divulged 
_ the Town, © That one of the Exg/i/þb Embaſſadours was 
il d. e 
THEy were at that time entring into their Coach to take 
the Air, according to an appointment which they had made 
the day before. When they were inform'd of what had paſſed, 
and that Herry Progers, who was their Servant, had been — 3 
N 1 the 
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that Multitude together; which they found to be true; for 


their Maſter, curſed and reviled the Murtherers of his Father; 


the Action, and was retir'd to the Houſe of the Pexettan Em- | 
baſſadour, they were in trouble and perplexity ; difmiſs'd their | 
Coach, and return'd to their Lodging. Though they abhorr'd 

the Action that was committed, they foreſaw the preſence 

of one of their own Servants in it, and even ſome paſſionate 
words they had uſed in their expoſtulation with Don Lewis, | 
againſt the reception of ſuch a Meſſenger, as if «The King 

ce their Maſter had too many Subjects in that place, for ſuch a 

ce fellow to appear there with any ſecurity, would make it be 

cc believ'd by many, that the attempt had not been made with- 

cc gut their conſent or privity. In this trouble of mind, they 
immediately writ a Letter to Los Lewis de Haro, to expres 

the ſenſe they had of this unfortunate raſh Action; * Of 

« which, they hoped, he did believe, if they had had any no- - 


Etice of ſuſpicion, they would have prevented it. Den Lewis The Ema 


return*d them a very dry Anſwer; “That he could not ima- /#40»r-wrere 


e gine that they could have a hand in ſo foul an Aſſaſlina-! Den 


Lewis 4® 


ce ton in the Court (for all Madrid is calld, and look'd upon 57 707, 
as the Court) * of a Perſon under the immediate Protection Aten. 


of the King: However, that it was an Action ſo unheard 


cc of, and ſo diſhonourable to the King, that his Majeſty was # +» 
ce refolv'd to have it examin'd to the bottom, and that exem- 
ce plary Juſtice ſhould be done upon the Offenders : That bis 
© own Embaſſadour in England might be in great danger upon 
ce this Murther ; and that they would ſend an Expreſs bares 
c thither to ſatisfy the Parliament how much his Catholick 


* % 


« Majeſty deteſted, and was offended with it, and refolv'd to 
do Juſtice upon it; and if his Embaſſadour underwent: any 


ce inconvenience There, they were not to wonder, if his Ma- 
ce jeſty were ſevere Here; and ſo left it to them to imagine 
that their own Perſons might not be ſafe. | 
Bur they knew the temper of the Court too well, to have 
the leaſt apprehenſion of that: yet they were a little ſurpriſed, 
when they firſt ſaw the Multitude of People gather'd toge- 
ther about their Houſe, upon the firſt News of the Action; 
inſomuch that the ſtreet before their Houſe, which was the 
broadeſt in Madrid (the Calle de Alcala) was fo throng'd 


that Men could hardly paſs. But they were quickly out of 
that apprehenſion, being aſſured, that the. jealouſy that one 


of the Engliſb Embaſſadours had ſuffer'd Violence, had brought 


they no ſooner ſhew'd themſelves in a Balcony to the People, % Hat 


but they ſaluted them with great kindneſs. pray'd for the ing ge 555 


tallenthence, 


and fo departed. - They who had betaken themſelves to the and Inpri- 
Chapel, were, the next day or the ſecond, taken from thence % he 
by a principal Officer after Examination, and ſent to the Pri- 8 
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ſon: the other was not inquir'd after; but, having concealVd 
himſelf for ten or twelve days, he went out of the Town in 
the night; and, without any interruption or trouble, went 
into France. | | 3 | 45 
. OF all the Courts in Chriſtendom. Madrid is that where 
mbaſſadours, and Publick Miniſters, receive the greateſt 
eſpect, which, beſides the Honour and Punctuality of that 
People, bred up in the obſervation of diſtances and order, 
proceeds from the excellent method the Embaſſadours have of 
living with mutual reſpect towards each other, and in mutual 
concernment for each others Honour and Privileges : fo that 
if any Embaſſadour, in Himſelf or his Servants, receive any Af. 
front or Diſreſpect, all the other Embaſſadours repair to him; 
and offer their . and Interpoſition, by which means they 
are not only preſerv'd from any Inyaſion by any private and 
particular Inſolence, but even from ſome Acts of Power, which 
the Court it ſelf hath ſome time thought fit to exerciſe, upon 
an extraordinary occaſion, towards a Miniſter of whom they 
Had no regard. All are united on the behalf of the Character; 
and will not ſuffer that to be done towards one, which by the 
conſequence, may reflect upon all. 1 | 
Ir cannot be imagin'd, with what general compaſſion all 
the Embaſſadours look'd upon theſe unhappy Gentlemen, 
who had involy'd themſelves by their raſhneſs in ſo much 
peril. They came to the Emg/z/b Embaſſadours to Adviſe, 
and Conſult what might be done to preſerve them, every 
one offering his Aſſiſtance. 'The Action could in no degree 
be juſtified ; all that could be urged and inſiſted upon in their 
behalf, was the Privilege of Sanctuary, „They had betaken 
e themſelves to the Church; and the taking them from thence, 
ce by what Authority ſoever, was a violation of the Right and 
« Immunities of the Church, which, by the Laws of the King- 
c dom, was ever defended with all tenderneſs. So that be- 
&« fore the guilt of the Blood could be examin'd, the Pri- 
F ſoners deſired that their Privilege might be examin'd and 
< that they might have Council aſlign'd them to that purpoſe; 
which were granted; and ſeveral Arguments were made upon 
the matter of Law before the Judges; who were favourable 
enough to the Priſoners. The King's Council urged, That 
ce jn cafe of Aſſaſſination, the Privilege of Sanctuary was ne- 
© ver allow'd (which is true) and cited many Preſidents of 
late years in Madrid it ſelf, where for leſs Crimes than of 
Blood, Men had been taken out of the Sanctuary, and tried, 
and executed. The Exg/i{þ Embaſſadours thought not fit to 
appear on their behalf, and yet were not willing that the new 
Reput lick ſhould receive fo much Countenance from that 
Court, as would | ave reſuled from putting thoſe Gentlemen 
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to death as if they had kil'd a Publick Miniſter. The Popes 
Nuntio, Julio Roſpigliot, who was afterwards Clement the The Nuntie 
Ninth, could not according to the Style of the Roman Court, 5% 
either give or receive Viſits from the Exg//b Embaſſadours : 2 10 be 
but they perform'd Civilities to each other by Meſſages, and deliver d 
paſſed mutual Salutations, with all reſpect to each other, as back. 
they met abroad. And the Venetian Embaſſadour brought them 
frequent aſſurances, «© That the Nuntio had ſpoken very ef- 

9 — to the King, and to Dos Lewts, for the redelivery 

ce of the Priſoners to the Church, and preſſed it ſo hard upon 

«the Conſcience of the King, that he had ſome promiſe that 
cc they ſhould not ſuffer. 1 e 

- In the mean time, thundering Letters came from the Par- 
liament, with great Menaces what they would do, if exem- 
plary Juſtice was not inflicted upon thoſe who had Murder d 
their Envoy ; and Dos Alonzo urged it, as if © He thought 
cc himſelf in danger till full ſatisfaction ſhould be given in that 

ce particular; all which for the preſent made deep impreſſion, 
ſo that they knew not what to do; the _ often declaring - 
c That he would not infringe the Privilege the Church, and 
c ſo undergo the Cenſure of the Pope, for any advantage he 

cc could receive with reference to any of his Dominions. In wy 
the end (that the diſcourſe of this Affair may not be reſum'd wor Yue A 
again hereafter) after a long Impriſonment (for during the 9 94 oi 
Embaſſadours ſtay they would not bring them to any Trial, E a- 
leſt they might ſeem to do any thing upon their ſollici- 4ours de- 2 
tation) the Priſoners were v againſt aſſoon, or?“ ο⁹ e. | 1 
ſhortly after the Embaſſadours had left Madrid, and were all 
condemn'd to dye; and aſſoon as the Sentence was declar'd, 
all the Priſoners were again deliver'd into the ſame Church; 
where they remain'd many days, having Proviſions of Vi- 
ctuals ſent to them by many Perſons of Quality, until they had 
all ny to make their Eſcape, which was very ſucceſs- 
fully done by all but.one; who, being the only Proteſtant a- 
mongſt them, was more maliciouſly look'd after and watch'd, 
and was follow'd, and apprehended after he had made three 
days Journey from Madrid, and carried back thither, and put 
to death: which was all the ſatisfaction the Parliament could 
obtain in that Affair; and is an inſtance, how far that People 
was from any Affection to thoſe of England in their Hearts, 
how much ſoever they comply d with them out of the neceſ- 
ſity of their Fortune. . 8 15 
Wu ſome weeks were paſſed after that unlucky acci- 
dent, the Embaſſadours went to confer with Dos Lewis upon 
ſome other occurrence, with no purpoſe of mentioning any = 
thing of the Priſoners. Dow Lewis ſpoke of it in a manner . .A 
they did not expect, one expreſſion was © To tengo invidia de 3 


. «© eftos 
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| tc tos, Cavaleros &. I envy thoſe Gentlemen for having 
ce done ſo noble an Action, how penal ſoever it may prove 
e to them, to revenge the Blood of their King. Whereas, he 
faid, © The King his Maſter wanted ſuch reſolute Subjects; 
ce gtherwiſe he would never have loſt a Kingdom, as he had 
cc done Portuga!, for want of one brave Man; who, by taking 
& away the Life of the Uſurper, might at any time, during the 
cc firſt two years, have put an end to that Rebellion. 
To return now to the Affairs of Scotland: Whether when 
the Marquis of Argyle firſt knew that the King would venture 
himſelf into Scot land, he ſuſpected his own ſtrength, and ſo 
ſent for his Friend Cromwell to aſſiſt them; or whether it ſeem d 
more reaſonable to the Parliament, when it was aſſured of the 
King's being there, to Viſit him in that Kingdom, than to 
Cromwell, expect a Viſit from him, is not enough clear at this time. 


| ſent forby But aſſoon as the King was in Scotland, Cromwell, being ſent 


7% Parlia- for by the Parliament, left what remain'd to be done in Jre- 


ment out of 


Ireland, © {and to Iretow (who had Married his Daughter) and made 
l:aves Ire- him Deputy; and tranſported himſelf into England; where 
ton bis De- the Parliament, not without great oppoſition from all the 
N Presbyterian Party, reſolv'd to ſend an Army into Scotland. 
nf . Many oppoſed it, as they thought it an unjuſt and unpro- 
olv'd rs fitable War, and knew it muſt be a very expenſive one; and 


ſend an Ar- Others, becauſe it would keep up, and increaſe the Power and 


2 8 of the Army in England; which was already found 
to be very grievous. | 
Tuts Reſolution produced another great Alteration : Fair- 
Fairfax fax, who had hitherto worn the Name of General, declar'd 
£10e- up "« politively that he would not Command the Army againſt 
" i en. Scotland. The Presbyterians faid, It was becauſe he thought 
ce the War unlawful, in regard it was againſt thoſe of the ſame 
| Religion; but his Friends would have it believ'd, that he 
Cromwell would not Fight againſt the King. Hereupon Cromwe// was 
made Ge- choſen General; which made no Alteration in the Army; 
neral. which he had modelld to his own mind before, and Com- 
manded as abſolutely. But in all other places he grew more 

_ abſolute and more imperious; he diſcountenanced, and ſup- 
preſſed the Presbyterians in all places; who had been ſup- 
cx as by Fairfax. The Independents had all Credit about 
im; and the Churches and Pulpits were open to all kind of 
People who would ſhew their Gifts there; and a general Di- 
ſtraction and Confuſion in Religion cover'd the whole King- 
dom; which raiſed as general a diſcontent in the minds of 
the People, who finding no eaſe from the Burthens they had 
ſo long luſtain'd, but an increaſe of the Taxes and Impoſitions 
every day, grew weary of their new Government; and hearti- 
ly pray'd, that their General might never return from _ 
1 N ua, 
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lend, but that, he being deſtroy d there, the King might re- 
turn ViRtorious into London. The bitterneſs and perſecution 
againſt their Brethen in Exyland, and the old Animoſity they 
had long borne againſt the Perſon of Cromwell, made thoſe in 


Authority in that Kingdom reſolve to defend themſelves»: Scors 
againſt his Invaſion, and to draw together a very numerous / n A 


Body of Men well provided, and ſupplied with all things ne- 
ceſſary but Courage and Conduct. They were ſo careful in 
the modelling this Army, that they ſuffer d few or no Of- 
ficers or Soldiers, who had been in the Engagement of Duke 
Hamilton, or who gave the leaſt occaſion to be ſuſpected to 
wiſh well to the King or to the Hamiltonian Party, to be 
lifted or receiv'd into their Service. So that they had only 
ſome old diſcredited Officers, who, being formerly thought 
unworthy of Command, had ſtuck cloſe to Argyle and to the 
Party of the Kirk. The truth is, the whole Army was under 
the Government of a Committee of the Kirk and the State ; in 


which the Miniſters exerciſed the fole Authority, and pray'd 


and 9 againſt the Vices of the Court, and the Impiety 
and Tyranny of Cromwell, equally; and promiſed their Army 
Victory over the Enemy as pokitively, and in as confident 

as if God himſelf had directed them to declare ir. 


terms 
The King deſir d that he might Command this Army, at leaſt 


run the Fortune of ir. But they were hardly prevail'd with 
to give him leave once to ſee it ; and, after he been in it 


three or four hours, upon the obſervation that the Common 


Soldiers ſeem'd to be much pleas'd to ſee him, they cauſed 
him to return, and the next day carried him to a place at a 
greater diſtance from the Army; declaring, © That they found 
c the Soldiers too much inclin'd to put their Confidence in the 
cc Arm of Fleſh ; whereas their hope and dependence was to 


be only in God; and they were moſt aſſur d of Victory by the 


c Prayers, and Piety of the Kirk. 


IN July Cromwell enter'd Scotland, and march'd without Cromwell 


any oppoſition till he came within leſs than a days Journey * 


of Edenborongh ; where he found the Scotiſb Army encamped *" 


upon a pen © ty yy ground; and he made his Quarters 
as near as he could conveniently, and yet with diſadvantages 
enough. For the Country was fo deſtroyed behind him, 
and the Paſſes ſo guarded before, that he was compelled to 


fend for all his Proviſion for Horſe and Foot from England 
by Sea; inſomuch as the Army was reduced to great ſtreights; 


and the Scots really belie vd, that they had them all at their 
Mercy, except ſuch as would Embark on board their Ships. 


Hut aſſoon as Cromwell had recover d ſome Proviſions, his 


Army begun to remove, and ſeem'd to provide for their 
March. Whether that March was to retire out of ſo 12 a 
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| Country for want of. Proviſions (which no doubt were very 
ſcarce; and the Seaſon of the year would not permit them to 
depend upon all neceſſary Supplies by Sea, for it was now the 
Month of September) or whether. that motion was only to 
draw the Scores. from the advantageous poit of which they 
were poſſeſſed, is not yet underſtood. + But it was confeſſed 
on all ſides, that, if the Scots had remain'd within their 
Trenches, and ſent Parties of Horſe to have follow'd the Eu- 
Tre diſtreſs gliſb Army cloſely, they muſt have fo diforder'd them, that 
of Cr they would have left their Cannon, and all their heavy Car- 
„. tiage behind them, beſides the danger the Foot muſt have 
in. But the Scots did not intend to part with them ſo 
ealily ; they doubted not but to have the poll of the whole 
Army. And therefore they no ſooner diſcern d that the Exgliſb 
were upon their march, but they decamped, and follow d 
with their whole Body all the Night following, and found 
themſelves in the Morning within a ſmall diſtance of the Ene- 
my: for Cromwell was quickly advertiſed that the Scotiſb Ar- 
my was diflodged, and marched after him; and thereupon he 
made a ſtand, and put his Men in good order. The Scots 
found they were not upon ſo clear a chaſe as they imagin'd, 
and placed themſelves again upon ſuch a fide of a Hill, as 
they believ'd the Exgliſb would not have the Courage to attack 
them there. | 5 l | 
Cromwell BUT Cromwell knew them too well to fear them upon any 
entirely ound, when there were no Trenches, or Fortifications to 
_— the „ keep him from them; and therefore he made haſte to charge 
Battle of them on all ſides, upon what advantage · ground ſoever they 
Dunbar. ſtood. Their Horſe did not ſuſtain one Charge; but fled, 
and were purſued with a great execution. The Foot de- 
pended much upon their Miniſters, who preach'd, and pray'd, 
and aſſur d them of the Victory, till the Exgliſß were upon 
them ; and ſome of their Preachers were knock'd in the head, 
- whilſt they were promiling the Victory. Though there was 
ſo little reſiſtance made, that Cromwell loſt very few Men by 
that days Service, yet the Execution was very terrible upon 
the Enemy; the whole Body of the Foot _—_ upon the 
matter, cut in pieces; no quarter was given till they were 
weary of killing; ſo that there were between five and ſix thou- 
ſand dead upon the place; and very few, but they who 
eſcaped by the heels of their Horſe, were without terrible 
wounds; of which very many died ſhortly after; eſpecially 
ſuch of their Miniſters who were not kill'd upon the place, 
as very many were, had very notable marks about the head, 
and the face, that any. Body might know that they were not 
hurt by chance, or in the croud, but by very good will. All 
the Cannon, Ammuaition, Carriages, and Baggage, were 3 
ä ; ® | tirely 
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tirely taken, and Crowwell with his victorious Army march'd cromwet! 
directly to Edenborough ; where he found plenty of all _ entersEden- 
which he wanted, and good accommodation for the refreſh. dorough- = 
ing his Army, which ſtood in need of it. LA | 
er Victory was attended with leſs lamentations: for 
as Cromwell had great argument of Triumph in the total De- 
feat and deſtruction of the only Army that was in Scorland; 
which Defeat had put a great part of that Kingdom, and the 
chief City of it, under his Obedience; ſo the King, who was 
then at St Fohn/ton's, was glad of it, as the greateſt happi- e Ring 
neſs that could befall him, in the loſs of ſo ſtrong a Body of ger aduan- 
his Enemies; who, if they ſhould have prevailed, his Majeſty e th. 
did believe that they would have ſhut him up in a Priſon the * 
; next day; which bad been only a ſtricter confinement than 
N he ſuffer d already: For the Lord Lorne, eldeſt Son to the 
5 Marquis of Argyle, being Captain of his Guard, had ſo watch- 
bs ful a care of him both night and day, that his Majeſty could 
not go any whither without his leave. But, after this De- 
feat, they all look'd upon the King as one they might ſtand 
in need of: they permitted his Servants, who had been ſe- 
queſter d from him from his Arrival in the Kingdom, to at- 
tend and wait upon him, and begun to talk of calling a Par- 
liament, and of a time for the King's Coronation; which had 
not hitherto been ſpoken of. Some Miniſters begun to Preach 
obedience to the King; the Officers, who had been caſhier'd 
for their Malignity, talked aloud of *The miſcarriages in the 
c Government, and that the Kingdom was betrayed to the 
c Enemy for want of confidence in the King, who alone 
cc could preſerve the Nation. They of the Council ſeem'd 
not to have ſo abſolute a dependence upon the Marquis of 
Argyle, but ſpoke more freely than they had uſed to do ; and 
he Marquis applied himſelf more to the King, and to thoſe 
about him : ſo that the King did, in a good degree, enjoy the 
fruit of this victory, as well as Cromwell, though his Ma- 
jeſty's advantage was diſcern'd by a few Men only, and thoſe 
reduced into an obſcure quarter of the Kingdom; but the 
other made the #lat. The deſtruction of the only Army, 
and the poſſeſſing of Edenboroygh , was look'd upon, in all 
places, as the entire conqueſt of the whole Kingdom. 
Dom Alonzo made haſte to ſend the News into Spain of 
ce The total and irrecoverable defeat of the King; that he was 
ce driven into the High- lands; from whence he would be 
I « compell'd to fly, aſſoon as he could get means to eſcape : that 
8 «© the Republick was now ſettled, and no more fear or hope 
1 « of the King: the effect of all which, the Embaſſadours 
3 quickly found at Madrid, by the carriage and countenance of 
that King and the Council; though it cannot be denied that 
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the Common People appear d to have a much more generous 
ſenſe of the Alteration, than the others did. The Embaſſa- 
dours receiv*d ſhortly a full advertiſement of the truth; and 
that the King 2 his condition much improv'd by the 
c defeat; and they uſed all the means they could, by ſeveral 
Audiences, to inform the King of Spain and Don Lewjs of the 
truth; and“ That were misinform'd, as if the Army 
4 gverthrown was the King's; whereas they were indeed as 
«& much his Enemies, as CrowwelP's was. But in this they could 
obtain no credit, and all ways were taken to make them = 
ceive, that it was heartily wiſh'd they were gone; which they 
were reſolv'd to take no notice of. 
The Secreta- IN the end, one morning, the Secretary of State came 
ry of State to them from the King; and told them, “ I hat they had been 
of from © now above a year in that Court, where they had been well 
the King of © treated , notwithſtanding ſome miſcarriages , which might 
Spain ro the © very juſtly have incenſed his Catholick Majeſty (mention- 
Embajja- ing the death of Aſeham) © That they were Extraordinary Em- 
2 as cc bafſadours, and ſo needed not any Letters of Revocation ; 
be gene. that they had receiv'd Anſwers to all they had propoſed, and 
ce were at liberty to depart; which his Catholick Majeſty de- 
<« fired they would do, ſince their preſence in the Court would 
ce be _ prejudicial to his Affairs. This unexpected and 
unuſual Meſſage, deliver'd ungracefully enough by an old 
Man, who, notwithſtanding his Office, was look'd upon with 
little reverence to his parts, made them believe < That he had 
cc miſtaken his Meſſage, at leaſt that he had deliver'd it with 


«leſs Courtly circumſtances than he ought to have done. And 

therefore they return'd no other Anſwer, than © That they 

ce would attend Dos Lewis de Haro, and underſtand from Him 
They apply «the King's pleaſure. The next day, they ſent for an Audi- 
to Don ence to Dox Lewis; whom they found with a leſs open Coun- 


Lewis. tenance than he uſed to have; nor did he appear any thing 
more Courtly than the Secretary had done; but told them, 
that there were Orders ſent to ſuch a Perſon (whom he nam'd) 
to prepare their preſent ; which ſhould be ready within very 

few days; and preſs'd them very plainly, and without any regard 
tothe ſeaſon of the year, it being then towards the end of 
January, to uſe all poſſible expedition for their departure, as 
a thing that, even in that reſpect, did exceedingly concern 

the ſervice of the King. This made the Embaſſadours ima- 
ine, which was likewiſe reported, that there was a formal 

_ Embaſladour upon his way from England, and that the Court 

- Thereaſonef would be no more liable to the like Accidents. But they 
rhier being knew afterwards, that the cauſe of all this haſte was, that they 
pref eg might bring into the Town as many Pictures, and other choice 
2 ſichbafte, and rich Furniture, as did load eighteen Mules ; which, as 

| was 
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his Em 
But he di | 
kind of Entertainment there than he had done. He had, 
without doubt deſery'd very well from that Nation, having 


and defeated by the Dutch 
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was ſaid before, Don Alonzo had bought of the King's goods, 
and then ſent to Groy#e, and which they did not then think 
could be decently brought to the Palace, whilſt the Embaſſa- 
dours ſhould continue and remain in the Town. 

Tais injunction to leave 11 in ſo unſeaſonable a time 


of the year, was very ſevere to the Embaſſadours. The Lord 
Cottington' was at this time ſeventy fix years of Age, once or 
twice in a year troubled with the Gout, in other reſpects of 
great vigour of Body and Mind; nor did there appear in his 
natural parts any kind of decay. He had reſolv'd, when he 


firſt propoſed this Embaſſy to the King, and it may be, it 
was the Chief reaſon of propoling it, that, if there ſhould be no 


England, by the time that 


door — to let him return into 


then believe, that he ſhould have found another 


always perform'd thoſe es towards them which made 


bim look'd upon at home as too well affected to that People, 


y (hould expire, he would remain and die in Spain. 
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which, together with his conſtant oppoſition of the French, 


had render'd him very ungracious to the Queen: yet there 


were ſome ſeaſons, in which his credit and authority was not 


great enough to obtain all things for them which they deſir d, 


and expected; as when their Fleet, under the command of 
Oquendo, about the year 16 39, had been aſſaulted in the Dowss, 

| leet, for want of that protection 
which wy thought the King might have given to them. And 
it is probable their Embaſſadours, who were then in England, 


whereof Don Alonzo was one, did not find that readineſs and 


em, in that conjuncture, might do Himſelf Harm, and 
could do 'Them no good. But theſe Omiſlions were now re- 
member d, and all his ſervices forgotten: ſo that (as hath been 
rouch'd before) his reception, from the firſt hour of his com- 


ing laſt thither, was very cold both from the King and the 


Court. And though he was now willing to reſume his former 
reſolution of ſtaying there; yet the treatment he had receiv'd, 


and this laſt farewell, made him doubt, very reaſonably, whe- 


ther he ſhould be permitted to ſtay there or nor. 
THERE was another circumſtance, which was neceſſary 


alacrity in him to appear in their ſervice, as they had former- 
y done; he very well knowing, that the being ſollicitous for 
A 


to his reſiding in Spain, in which he met with ſome difficulties 


that he had not foreſeen, and which did exceedingly perplex 


him ; and which he plainly enough diſcern'd, and knew to be 


that Court (though he was willing the other Emhaſſadour, 
who knew nothing of it, ſhould believe that it a 
| rom 


the true cauſe of all the diſcountenance he had met with in 
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from what had paſſed in Esgland) which was then remem- 

ber' d in the diſcourſe of the Court, and was the true cauſe of 

the general prejudice to him there. He had been formerly re- 

conciled in that: Kingdom to the Church of Rome, and had 

conſtantly gone to the Maſs there; and declaring himſelf af- 

terwards in Exgland to be of the Religion of the Church of 

England, he was Apoſtatiz d from the other; which, in that 

Country, is look'd upon as ſuch a Brand, as the infamy of it 

can never be wiped out; and this indeed was the reaſon of 

that King's ſo notable averſion from him. The truth is, he 

had never made any enquiry into Religion to inform himſelf, 

but had conform'd to that which the Province he held oblig'd 

him to; and though he could never get the reputation in Erg- 

land of being well affected to that Church, and was always 

look d upon as moſt inclin'd to the Roman, yet he convinced 

| thoſe who would have taken advantage of that guilt, by being 

preſent at Prayers, and Sermons, and ſometimes receiving 

the Sacrament as he did the very laſt Sunday he ſtay'd in the 

Hague before he begun his Journey towards Spain; and even 

after his arrival there, was conſtant at the reading the Com- 

mon Prayers both Morning, and Evening, by their own Chap- 

lain, in their Houſe, as long as the Chaplain liv'd : and many, 

who knew him very well, did believe that if he had died in 

. N he would have died in the Communion of that 

hurch. But there is no doubt, he did reſolve, from the time 

that he meant to remain and die in ow, that he would be- 

come a Roman Catholick again, which he thought to be a 

much eaſter thing than it was, and that he might have been 

reconciled by any Prieſt in as private a manner as he could 

deſire. But when he conſulted that affair with a Jeſuit, who 

frequently came to the Houſe, he found, that after an Apo- 

ſtacy, as they term'd it, it was not in the power of any Prieſt 

to reconcile him, but that it was reſerv'd to the Pope him- 

| ſelf, who rarely gives the faculty to any but to his own Nun- 

tio's. This obliged him to reſort thither ; which he could 

not eaſily do without communicating it to the other Embaſ- 

ſadour; towards whom this was the only ſecret he reſery'd. ; 
And he found a way, as he thought, to elude him in this par- 
| ticular. He told him, ſeveral days, that the Nuntio had fent 
= him ſuch and ſuch Meſſages by that Jeſuit concerning thoſe 

—_ Gentlemen who were in Priſon, the ſubſtance whereof did 

| not differ from what the Venetian Embaſſadour had formerly 
deliver'd from him: at laſt, he told him, That he found the 

« Nuntio had ſomewhat to ſay in that Affair which he would 

© not communicate by Meſſage, but wiſh'd to ſpeak with him 
ce jn private; for publickly he muſt not be known to have 
«any conference with him ; and that hereupon he reſolv'd to 
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tic go incognito in Sr Benjamin Wright” s. Coach to him: which 
he did, and was then reconciled; and return'd home, mak- 
ing ſuch a relation of their conference to his Companion as 
he thought fit; and deliver d the Nuntio's ſalutation to him. 


But within two or three days he knew what the Affair was: 
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for, belides that the Nuntio could not perform the Office 


alone, but was to have the aſſiſtance of two or three ſo qua- 
lied, there was really care taken that the other Embaſſadour 
might know it. And, before that time, when they both vi- 


fired the Preſident de /a 1728 who carried them into his 


Library, whilſt the other Embaſſadour was caſting his Eyes 
upon ſome Books (it being the belt private Library in Ma- 
drid) the Lord Cottirgton told the Preſident, That he was 
© himſelf a Catholick, but that his Companion was an obſti- 
cc nate Heretick: of which the Preſident ſent, him information 
the next day. But fince himſelf forbore ever to Communi- 
cate this ſecret to him, out of an opinion, it is very probable; 
that he might give ſore diſturbance to his reſolution, he like- 
wiſe took no manner of notice of it to him to the minute of 
their parting. | | 


| n | P | - e K ; 1 
T BIS difficulty being over, there remain'd. yet another; The res 


which was, his having rr to ſtay in that Country; — 
for which he addreſs'd himſelf to Don Lewis; mentioned ern 


“e his Age; his infirmity of the Gout; which would infallibly 


vate Man 


< ſeize upon him, if, in that ſeaſon of the year, he ſhould pro- in Spain. 


cc yoke it by an extraordinary Motion; in a word, that it 
ce was impoſlible for him to make the Journey. Doꝝ Lewis told 


him, 4 He could anſwer him to part of what he ſaid without 


ce ſpeaking to the King; that he muſt not think of ſtaying 
«© with the Character of an Embaſſadour, nor of reſiding ir 
« Madrid, in how private a condition ſoever; if he deſired 
ce any thing with thefe two reſtraints, he would move the 
« King in it. The other told him, That he ſubmitted to both 


© theſe conditions; and only deſired Licence to refide in Val. 


& Jadolid, where he had liv'd many years, when the Court re- 
cc main'd there, in the time of King Philip the third. 


THis place was not diſlik d; and within few days, Dou 


Lewis ſent him word “ That the King approv'd it; and that 


ee he ſhould have a Letter to the chief Magiſtrate there, to treat 


te him with all reſpect; and that his Majeſty would take care 
ce that he ſhould not undergo any diſtreſs, but would ſupply 
« him as his neceſſities required. And, ſhortly after, a en 


ſage was ſent to the Embaſſadours to let them know, that the 


King had appointed ſuch a day for to give them an Audience 


to take their leave. This new importunity was as extraordi- The Embaf 
nary as the former; however, they perform'd their Ceremo- ſadours hav# 


nies ; and about the beginning of March, after they had been 


Aud lence of 
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| in that Court near fiſteen Months, they both left "Madrid in 
The Lord the fame hour: the Lord Cottingtom taking his Courſe for Vul- 
Cottington jadolil; where he had the fame Houſe provided, and made 
el 4 1:4 ready for him by the care of the Hug Jeſuits there, in which 
ill be dies, he had dwelt at the time of his Agency, when the Court re- 
ſided there; where he died within one year after, in the 55th 
year of his Age. 5 „ 

Hi chara-„ Hex was a very wiſe man, by the great and long experience 
cer. he had in buſineſs of all kinds; and by his natural temper, which 
was not liable to any tranſport of Anger, or any other paſſi- 
on, but could bear contradiction, and even reproach, without 
being moved, or put out of his way: for he was very ſteady 
in purfuing what he aps pp to himſelf, and had a coura 

not to be frighted with any oppoſition. / It is true he was illi- 

terate as to the Grammar of any, Language, or the principles 

of any Science, but by his perfectly underſtanding the Sparyb 

(which he ſpoke as a Humer ) the French, and Halian Lan- 

Fuss; and having read very much in all, he could not be 
aid to, be ignorant in any part of Learning, Divinity only ex- 
cepted He had a very fine and extraordinary underſtanding in 
1 the Nature of Beaſts and Birds, and above all in all kind of 
Plantations and Arts of Husbandry. { He was born a Gentle- 
man both by Father and Mother, bis Father having a pretty 
entire Seat near Bruton in Somerſet-ſhire, worth above two 
hundred pounds a year, which had deſcended from Father to 

Son for many hundred years, and is ſtill in the ſion of 

his Elder Brother's Children, the Family having always 
Roman Catholick. His Mother was a Stafford, nearly allied 

to Sr Edward Stafford ; who was Vice-Chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth, and had been Embaſſadour in France; by whom 

this Gentleman was brought up, and was Gentleman of his 
Horſe, and left one of his Executors ofhis Will, and by him 
recommended to Sr Robert Cecil, then Principal Secretary of 

State; who preferr'd him to Sr Charles Conwallis , when he 

went Embaſſadour into Spain, in the beginning of the Reign 
of King James; where he remain'd, for the ſpace of eleven 

or twelve years, in the condition of Secretary or Agent, with- 

out ever returning into Exgland in all that ume. He raiſed 

by his own Virtue and Induſtry a very fair Eſtate, of which, 
though the Revenue did not exceed above four thouſand 
pounds by the year; yet he had four very good Houſes, and 
three Parks, the value whereof was not reckon'd into that 
computation. He liv'd very Nobly, well ſerv'd, and attended 
in his Houfe ; had a better Stable of Horſes, better proviſion 

for Sports (eſpecially of Hawks,in which he took great delight, 

than moſt of his Quality, and liv'd always with great ſplen- 

dour; for though he lov'd Money very well, and did not wary 
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enough conſider the circumſtances of getting it, he ſpent it 

well all ways but in giving, which he did not affect. He was 

of an excellent humour, and very eaſy to live with; and, un- 

der a grave countenance, cover'd the moſt of mirth, and cauſ- 

ed more, than any Man of the moſt pleaſant diſpoſition. He 

never uſed any oy ill, but-uſed many very well for whom 

he had no regard: his greateſt fault was, that he could dif- 
ſemble, and make Men believe that he lov'd them very well, 

when he cared not for them. He had not very tender Affe- 
1 Ctions, nor Bowels apt to yearn at all objects which delery'd 

= - compallion. | He was heartily weary of the world, and no 
5 Man was more willing to die; which is an Argument that he 
had peace of Conſcience, He left behind him a greater eſteem 

N of his Parts, than love to his Perſon. 3 
Tus other Embaſladour was diſmiſſed with much more bor 

4 Courteſy : for when they heard that his Family remain'd at Aut- dour 45 
werp in Flanders, and that he intended to go thither, and ſtay mv very 
there till he receiv'd other Orders from the King his Maſter, courteouſy. 
they gave him all diſpatches thither which might be of uſe to 


dim in thoſe Parts. The King of Spain himſelf uſed many 
= gracious . to him at his laſt Audience, and ſent o 
3 terwards to him a Letter for the Arch-Duke Leopold; in which 
be expreſſed the good opinion he had of the Embaſiadour ; 
and commanded © That, whilſt he ſhould chooſe to reſide in 
<« thoſe Parts, under his Government, he ſhould receive all 
« Reſpect, and enjoy all Privileges as an Embaſſadour: and 
Don Lews de Haro writ likewiſe to the Arch-Duke, and the 
Count of Fuenſaldagna, © To look upon him as His particular 
Friend: all which Ceremonies, though they coſt them no- 
thing, were of real benefit and advantage to the Embaſladour : 
for beſides the Treatment he receiv'd from the Arch-Duke 
himſelf in Braſſels, as Embaſſadour, ſuch directions, or recom- 
mendations, were ſent to the Magiſtrates at Autwerp, that 
he enjoy'd the privilege of his Chappel, and all the Exg/z/b,who 
were numerous then in that City, repair'd thither with all 
freedom for their Devotion, and the exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion : which liberty had never been before 2 to any 
Man there, and which the Bagliſſh, and Iriſh Prieſts, and the 
Roman Catholicks of thoſe Nations, exceedingly murmured 
at, and uſed all the Endeavours they could to have taken away, 
though in vain. | 3 
I his paſſage through Frauce he waited upon the Queen 1 li paſ- \ 
Mother, who received him very gracioully ; and he found , 

there, that the ſucceſs which Cromwel had obtained in Scot-,,; 

land (though the King was (till there, and in a better con- Queer Mo- 

dition than before) had the ſame effect in the Court of ter. 

Spain; it gave ovet all thoughts of the King, as in a con- 

ei dition 
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dition not only deplorable, but as abſolutely deſperate, 
" - THERE had, a little before, fallen out an accident that 
troubled France very much, and no leſs pleaſed Spam; which 
The Death Was the death of the Prince of Orange; a young Prince of 
of the Prince great hope and expectation, and of a Spirit that deſir d to be 
Orange. jn Action. He had found, that the Peace between Spam and 
the Low-Countries, which his Father had been ſo ſollicitous 
to make, even at his expiration, was not like to preſerve him 
| in equal luſtre to what the three former Princes had enjoy'd ; 
1 and therefore he wiſhed nothing more, than that an oppor- 
tunity might be offer'd to enter upon the War. He complain'd 
L loudly, that the Court of Spain had not obſerv'd, nor per- 
form'd, many of thoſe Conditions which it was oblig d to do 
for the particular benefit of him, and his Family: whereby 
he continued involv'd in many Debts, which were uneaſy to 
him; and fo, upon all occaſions which fell out, he adher'd 
to that Party in the States which were known moſt to favour 
the Intereſt of France; which inclination the Cardinal, and 
the other Miniſters of that Crown, uſed all poſſible care and 
endeavour to cultivate : and Spain was ſo much affected with 
the apprehenſion of the conſequence of that alteration, and 
with the Conſcience of their own having promoted it, by not 
having complied with their obligations, that they tefolv'd to 
redeem their error, and to reconcile him again, if poſſible, to 
them. To this purpoſe, a very great preſent was A at 
Madrid to be ſent to him, ten brave Spaniſh Horſes, the 
worſt of which coſt there three hundred pounds Sterling, 
with many other rarities of great value, and likewiſe a pre- 
ſent of Plate, Jewels, and perfum'd Leather, to the Princeſs 
Royal his Wife; and a full aſſurance, That they would forth- 
with begin to perform all the Articles which were to be 
c done by them, and finiſh all within a ſhort time. 
TAE Expreſs, who was appointed to accompany the pre- 
ſent, and to perform the other functions, was to begin his 
-Journey within two days, when the News, arriv'd by an Ex- 
preſs from Bruſſe/s, who came in as ſhort a time as could be 
imagin'd, that the Prince of Orange was dead of the ſmall 
Pox, and had left the Princeſs with Child, and very near her 
Hi Princeſs time; who was brought to bed of a Son within few days af- 
deliver d of ter his deceaſe. The Court at Madrid could not conceal its 
0 leert) joy, nor diſſemble their opinion, that the Enemy whoſe in- 
; fluence they moſt apprehended, was fortunately taken out of 
the way. On the other hand, France own'd a great ſorrow 
and grief for the loſs of a Man whom they believed to be more 
LS. than ordinary affected to them; and who, by a conjunction 
with their Friends in Holland, might, in a ſhort time, be much 
ſuperior to that Party in the States which adher'd to the Spaniſb 
Intereſt. | | | BU 


Wh. 
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Bur no Body receiv'd ſo inſupportable prejudice, and da- 
mage, by this fatal blow, as the King of great Britais did; 


towards whom that brave Prince gave all the teſtimony and The King 
manifeſtation of the moſt entire, faſt, and unſhaken Affection ef « ſure 
and Friendlhip, that hath ever been perform'd towards any . 
Perſon under any fignal Misfortune. Beſides the aſſiſting him, f 


upon ſeveral emergent occaſions, with greater Sums of Money 
than were eaſy to his incumber'd Fortune, his Reputation, 


and his declar d Reſolution, “ That he would venture all he 


ce had in that Quarrel, diſpoſed many to be more concern d 
for his Majeſty. Though he could not prevail over that 
Faction in Holland, which were known to favour Cromwel!, 
(and the more out of their averſion to him, and to his Power 
and Greatneſs) to induce them to ſerve the King, yet he kept 
the States General from conſenting to that infamous Alliance 
and Conjunction, which, ſhortly, after his death, they enter'd 
into with the new Republick; and which they would never 
have yielded to, if He had liv d. And no doubt, the reſpect 
both France and Spain had for Him, and his Interpoſition, 
had prevail'd with both to be more reftrain'd than they aſter- 
wards appear d to be, in a total declining all conſideration of 
the King, and rejecting all thoughts of his Reſtoration. It 
contributed very much to the negligent Farewel the Embaſ- 


ſadours had receiv'd in Spain: For the news of the Prince's 


death had arriv'd there ſome time before their departure; and 
it did not only extinguiſh all imaginations in France of any 
poſlible hope for our King, but very much leſſen'd the Re- 
V and Civility, which that Court had always ſhew'd to 

e Queen her ſelf, as a Daughter of France; towards whom 
they expreſſed not that regard they had formerly done. 

Bur there was another accident, which, at this time, gave 
the Queen more trouble than this; and of which her Majeſty 
made great complaint to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
his return from Spain. Upon the Interview which had been 
between the King and the Queen at Beauvais, when the King 
went for Holland, upon the foreſight, if not the reſolution, 
that it would be fit for him to adventure his own Perſon into 


Scotland, he had left his Brother the Duke of York with the RE of 
Queen, with direction “That he ſhould conform himſelf en- york lf: 
© tirely to the will and pleaſure of the Queen his Mother, with the 

ce matters of Religion only excepted. And there was the leſs en. 


doubt of his conformity to her Commands, becauſe, beſides 
his Piety and Duty, which was very entire towards her, he 
was to depend wholely upon her Bounty for his Support; the 
Court of France not taking any notice of this increaſe of her 
Expence, nor paying her own narrow aſſignation with any 
punctuality ; ſo that ſhe was * able, beſides the reſervedneſs 
5 C 3 in 
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in het Nature, ſo to ſupply him as to make his Condition 
pleaſant to him; bur exerciſed the ſame Auſtere Carriage to- 
wards him, which ſhe had done to the Prince his Brother, 


and as unſuccesfully. The Duke was very young, with a 
numerous Family of his own, not well enough inclin'd to be 
contented, and conſiſting of Perſons who ſov'd not one an- 


other, nor their Maſter well enough to confider him before 


themſelves : which wrought that effect upon him, that none 
of them had that Credit with him, that, at ſuch an Age, ſome 
good Men ought to have had: which proceeded from want 
of reaſonable providence and circumſpection. For when he 
made his Eſcape out of Exgland (as is mention'd before) he 
had only one Perſon attending him (who had, before, no re- 


lation or pretence to his Service) whoſe Merit might have 


been otherwiſe requited, than by giving him a title and de- 
pendence upon him; and he quickly appear'd to be fo un- 
worthy of it, that he was remov'd from it. Then was the 
time that ſuch Perſons ſhould have been placed about him, as 
might have both diſcover'd ſuch infirmities, as his Nature 


might incline him to, and have infuſed thoſe Principtes of 


Virtue, and Honour, as he was moſt capable of, and diſpoſed 
to; and which had been as proper for his preſent Misfortune, 


as for his higheſt Dignity. But that province was wholely 


committed to the Queen his Mother by the late King, who 


was then in Prifon; and her Majeſty being then at Paris, 
when the Duke Landed in Holland, ſhe d not deliberate 


ſo long upon it as ſuch a ſubject requir'd; and ſo was per- 
ſwaded by others to conſider them more than her Son; and 
made haſte to put ſuch a Family about him, with reference to 
the Number, and to the Offices which they were deſign'd to 
ſerve in, as was above the greatneſs ro which the younger Son 
of the Crown of England could pretend, by the Uſage and 


Cuſtom of that aa. gr when it was in the greateſt Splen- 


dour ; and all this, when there was not in view the leaſt Reve- 


nue to Support it, but that the whole Charge and Burden of it 


muſt inevitably fall upon Her; of which her Majeſty was 


quickly ſenſible, and paid the penalty at leaſt in the peace and 


quiet of her Mind. | 

Tart Duke was full of Spirit and Courage, and naturally 
lov'd deſigns, and defir'd to engage himſelf in ſome Action 
that might improve and advance the low Condition of the 


King his Brother; towards whom he had an inviolable Af. 


fection and Fidelity, ſuperior to any Temptation, He was 
not pleaſed with the treatment he receiv'd in France, nor had 


confidence enough in any of his Servants, to be adviſed by 


them towards the contriving any expedient that he might rea- 
ſonably diſpoſe himſelf to, or to be diſſwaded from any En- 
| 9 0 terpriſe 


— 
* 
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terpriſe which his own Paſſion. might ſuggeſt to himz though 
too many had too much Credit with him in contributing to 
his diſcontents, and in repreſenting the uncomfortableneſs of 
his own Condition to him; «The little regard the Queen ap- 
« pear'd to have of him, the luſtre that ſome of her Servants 
« ivd in, and thoſe who depended upon them, whilſt his 
« Royal Highneſs wanted all that was neceſſary, and his Ser- 


3 1 cc yants were expoſed to the molt ſcandalous neceſſities and 


ce contempt ; which ſuggeſtions, by degrees, began to abate 
that reverence in him to the Queen his Mother, to which he 
was very dutifully inclin'd. 9 | 

THERE were at that time two Perſons, who, though 
without any relation to the Court, very much frequented the 
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Duke's Lodgings, and had frequent diſcourſes with him, Sr Ed- 5, Edward 
ward Herbert, and the late King's Atturney General (of whom Herbert and 
much is ſaid before) and St George Ratchff, who had been ©. „- 
deſign'd by that King to attend upon the Duke of Tort into 


Ireland, when he once thought of ſending him thither. But 


of uſing his Service there. The Duke look d upon them 
both as Wiſe Men, and fit to give him advice; and finding 
that they both applied themſelves to him with dili 
addreſs, he communicated his thoughts more freely to them 
than to any others. And they took pains to perſwade him to 
diſlike the Condition he was in, and that he might ſpend his 
time more to his advantage in ſome other place than in 
France. They ſpoke often to him of the Duke of Lorreize 


e, and 


great inte- 
reſt in him. 


that deſign being quickly laid aſide, there was no more thought 


They recom 


« As a pattern and example for all ynfortunate Princes to fol- 2% 7e bmp 


ce low : That he being, by the power and injuſtice of the King 
c of France, driven out of his Principality and Dominions, 
had, by his own Virtue: and N put himſelf in the 
« head of an Army; by which he made himſelf ſo conſiderable, 
c that he was Courted by both the Crowns of Freace and 
« Spain, and might make his Conditions with either accord- 
4 ing to his own election; and in the mean time liv'd with 


ce great Reputation, and in great Plenty, eſteem'd by all the 


« World for his Courage and Conduct. With thele, and the 
like diſcourſes, the Duke was much pleaſed, and amuſed, and 
wilh'd in himſelf that he could be put into ſuch a Condition, 
when in truth there could not a more improper example have 
been propoſed to him, whoſe Condition was more unlike his, 
or whoſe Fortune and Manners he was leſs to wiſh to follow, 


the pattern 
of the Duke 
of Lorraine 


or leſs able to imitate. For the Duke of Lorraine had for me Duke of 
many years before his Misfortunes, had a great name in War, Lorraine's 
and was look d upon as one of the greateſt Captains of Chri- character. 


ſtendom; and had drawn the Arms and Power of France upon 


him, by his inconſtancy, and 8 to Spain, contrary 
"MP * 
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to his Treaty and obligation with the other Crown; and when 

| he was driven out of his own Country, and not able to de- 

| fend it, he was in the head of a very good Army, and poſ- 
| ſeſſed of great wealth, which he carried with him, and could 

not but be very welcome, as he well knew, into Flanders, 

both as his Misfortune proceeded from his Affection to their 

King, and as his Forces were neceſſary for their defence. And 

ſo he made ſuch Conditions with them, as were moſt berie- 

ficial to himſelf, and yet, in the conſequence, ſo unſuccesful, 

as might well terrify all other Princes from treading in the 

ame footſteps. 2 FOO 198 <2. 6 

3 99 — W1TH the report of the defeat of that Army by Cromwel/ 
France , in Scotland (which was the firſt good fortune to the King) or 
be dead, Fhortly after, ſome Letters from Eng/and brought Intelli- 

gence, without any ground, that the King was dangerouſly 
Sick; and ſhortly after, that he was Dead; which was be- 

liev'd in England, and from thence tranſmitted into France. 

This gave a new Alarm to thoſe two Gentlemen mention'd 

before, who receiv'd this information from ſuch Friends in 

England, that they did really believe it to be true; and there- 

upon concluded, that both the place and the company would 
not be fit for the new King to be found in: and therefore that 

it would be neceſſary for him to remove from thence, before 

the report ſhould be confirm'd, and believ'd. 4 

WHETHER they imparted this nice conſideration to the 

Duke or not, his Highneſs, without any Preface of the Mo- 

The Duke of tives, told the Queen, © He was reſolv d to make a Fourney to 

TREE: « Bruſſels; who, being exceedingly ſurpriſed, ask d him the 

71:44. tae Teaſon ; and © How he could be able to make ſuch a Journey ? 

be will go to Which ſhe in truth believ'd impoſſible for him, ſince the knew 
Bruſſels; he had no Money. His Anſwer in ſhort was, That he would 
| el be (d viſit the Duke of Lorraine, who had been always a Friend 

* we, ce to his Father, and continued his Affection to the King his 

| « Brother; and he had ſome reaſon to believe, that Duke 

Þ} cc would enable him to appear in action, that might be for his 

1 « Majeſty's ſervice; and that he was reſolv'd to begin his 
91 Journey the next day; from which, neither the Queen's ad- 

vice, nor Authority, could divert him. Her Majeſty quickly 

9 OR, diſcern'd, that neither the Lord Byron, nor St ohn Berkley, nor 

1 Mr Bennet, his Secretary, knew any thing of it; and therefore 

| eaſily concluded who the Councellors were; who were both 

very ungracious to her, and ſhe had long done all ſhe could 

to leſſen the Duke's eſteem of them. They well foreſaw that 
the want of Money would be of that force, that, without any 

other difficulty, the Journey would be render'd impoſſible. 
They had therefore, upon their own credit, or out of their 
own ſtore, procur'd as much as would defray the Journey to 

„ EN 8. Bruſſels ; 
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Bruſſels ; which, by the Duke's directions, was put into the 
hands of St George Ratcliff, and to be managed by his provi- 
dence and diſcretion. And then he publickly declar'd his 
reſolution to begin his Journey the next day for Bruſſels, leav- 
ing his Servants to make what {hift they could to ſtay there, 
or follow him. ol e | | 
SINCE there was no remedy, the Queen thought it neceſ- 
fry that his chief Servants ſhould wait on him, that ſhe might 
receive an Account what progreſs he made, and what his de- 
fign could be: ſo the Lord Byron, and Mr Bennet, made them- 3 
ſelves ready for the Journey; Sr John Berkley chooſing to | Y 
ſtay behind, that he might not appear inferior where he had e 
exerciſed the ſupreme Charge. And ſo, with the other two 
Counſellors, and many of the inferior Servants, the Duke 
according to his reſolution, left the Queen; and, when he 
came to Bruſſels, he lodged at the Houſe of S! Henry de Vic 
the King's Reſident, without being taken notice of by any of 
that Court. There the two Counſellors begun to form his Fa- 
mily, and to confer Offices upon thoſe who were moſt accepta- 
ble to them; preſuming that they ſhould ſhortly receive 
News from England, which would confirm all that they 
had done under other Titles. In the mean time the Govern- 
ment of the Houſe, and ordering the. expence, was commit- 
ted wholely to S* George Ratcliff, whillt rhe other contented 
himſelf with preſiding in the Councils, and directing all the 
politick deſigns. The Duke of Lorraine had viſited the Duke 
upon his firſt Arrival, and being inform'd of the ſtreights his 
Royal Highneſs was in, preſented him with one thouſand 
Piſtols. But now the ſecret ground of all their Counſels 
was found to be without any reality: the King was not only 
alive, and in good health, bur known to be in the head of an 
Army that look'd Cromwell in the Face; which deſtroy'd all 
the Machine they had raifed : yet, being too far Embark d - 
to retire with any grace, and being encouraged by the civili- 
ty the Duke of Lorraize had ſhew'd towards the Duke, they 
had the preſumption to propoſe that there might be a Mar- 
riage between the Duke of Torł, and the Daughter of the Duke Ha rwocoun- 
of Lorraine by the Counteſs of Canteroy ; whom he had pub- /-!trs pro- 
lickly Married, but which Marriage was declared at Rome to ?*/* © rn 
be void, by reaſon that his former Wife was {till alive. J, ge 
Z Wren the Duke of Lorraine ſaw how the Affairs of this Lorraine's 
= young Prince were conducted, and that the Lord Byron, and Baſtard 
Mr Bennet, who were Men well bred, and able to have diſ- Daughter. 
cCourſed any buſineſs to him, one whereof was his Governour, 
and the other his Secretary, who by their Offices ought to be 
more truſted in an Affair of that moment, were not at all ac- 
= quainted with it, and that the other two Perſons, who * — 
en 
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Men of a very unuſual mien, appear'd in it, and that only 
Sr George Ratclif undertook to ſpeak to him about it, who 

could only make himſelf underſtood in Latiz, which the Duke 
cared not to ſpeak in, he declin'd entertaining the motion, 
till he might know that it was made with the King's approba- 
tion; which the other did not pretend it to be, but“ That he 
«did not doubt it would be atterwards approv'd by his Ma- 
ce jeſty. Thus they were at the end of their projects; and 

„es, there being no means to ſtay longer at Bruſſels, they perſwad- 
bg 7% ed the Duke to viſit his Siſter at the Hague, and there to con- 

Hague, ſider, and adviſe what was next tobe done. . 

Or all theſe particulars the Queen complain d to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with great bitterneſs againſt the folly 
and preſumption of thoſe two Gentlemen, whoſe fidelity to 
the King ſhe did not ſuſpect; nor could ſhe imagine the mo- 
tive that had engaged them in ſuch a bold undertaking ; but 
ſhe requir'd him, That aſſoon as he ſhould come into Flan- 
« ders, he would make a Journey to the Hague, and prevail 
c with the Duke (to whom ſhe writ to the ſame purpoſe) & to 


The Duke 


cc return again to Paris; which the Chancellor promiſed to 


endeavour heattily to do, being exceedingly troubled at the 
general diſcourſe, which that Sally had adminiſter'd, as if 
there were a Schiſm in the Royal Family in a ſeaſon when ſo 
much union was requiſite. | 
THERE was another inſtance of the 8 extreme low 
condition, and of the higheſt diſrepect the Court of Frauce 


could expreſs towards him, and of which all the Proteſtant 


Party of the Queen's Family complain'd very vehemently. 
From the time of the Queen's being in France, the late King 
had appointed a Chaplain of his own, De Coſias, who was at- 
terwards Biſhop of Durham, to attend. upon her Majehy for 
the conſtant ſervice of that part of her Houſhold, the num- 
ber of her Proteſtant Servants being much ſuperior to thoſe 
who were Roman Catholicks. And the Queen had always 
punctually comply'd with the King's directions, and uſed the 
Chaplain very graciouſly, and aflign'd him a competent ſup- 


port with the reſt of her Servants. An under Room in the 


Lowvre, out of any common paſlage, had been aſſign'd for 

their Morning and Evening Devotions ; the Key whereof was 
committed to the Chaplain ; who cauſed the Room to be de- 

cently furniſh'd, and kept; being made uſe of to no other pur- 

Dr Cofins noſe. Here, when the Prince firſt came thither, and after- 
a ho * wards, whilſt he ſtay'd, he perform'd his Devotions all the 
Proteſtants Week, but went Sundays ſtill to the Reſident's Houſe to hear 
in the Sermons. At this time an Order was ſent from the Queen 
Auen“ Fa- Regent, < That that Room ſhould be no more apply'd to that 
„% e « purpole, and that the French King would not permit the 
: : “ Exerciſe 


oſide Rebellion, &c. 
ce Exereiſe of any other Religion in any of his Houſes than the 
te Roman Catholick: and the Queen gave notice to the Chap- 


lain „ That ſhe was no longer able to. continue the payment 


ce of the Exhibition the had formerly aſlign'd to him. The 
Proteſtants, whereof many were the beſt Quality, lamented. 
this Alteration to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and de- 
fired him to intercede with the Queen, which he had the 


5 | more title to do, becauſe, at his going into Spain, ſhe had 
= vouchſafed to promiſe him (upon ſome Rumours, of which 
he took notice) ! That the ſame Privilege, which had been, 


«ſhould ſtill be continued, and enjoy d by the Proteſtants of 
ce her Houſhold ; and that ſhe would provide for the Chap- 


ce lain's Subliſtence. He preſum'd therefore to ſpeak with her The chancel- 
Majeſty upon it; and beſought her to conſider, * What ill im- 4e. 70 | 
ce preſſion this new Order would make upon the Proteſtants" '** 

ce of all the King's Dominions; upon whom he was chiefly to;,,; il. 


ce depend for his Reſtauration; and how much prejudice it 
cc might be to her ſelf, to be look d upon as a greater Enemy 
ce to Proteſtants, than ſhe had been taken notice of to be; 
<«< and likewiſe whether this Order, which had been given 
ce fince the departure of the Duke of Tork, might not be made 
ce ufe of as an excuſe for his not returning, or indeed for his 
te going away at firſt, ſince the preciſe time when it iſſued, 


ce would not be generally underſtood. The 1 heard him The Queen's 
t he ſaid had Anſwer. 
= < reaſon in it; but proteſted that ſhe knew not what remedy 


very graciouſly, and acknowledged “ That w 


« to apply to it; that ſhe had been her ſelf ſurpriſed with that 


Order, and was troubled at it; but that the Queen Regent 
was poſitive in it, and blamed her for want of Zeal in her 


„ Religion; and that ſhe cared not to advance it, or to con- 
„ vert any of her Children. She wiſh'd him “To confer with 
„ Mr Moumtague upon it; and imply'd, “That His bigotry in 

c his new Religion, had contributed much to the procuring ' 
= < that Order. He had newly taken Orders, and was become 
Prieſt in that Church, and had great power with the Queen 
== Regent, as well for his Animolity againſt that Religion he 
Had profeſſed, as for his vehement Zeal for the Church of 
which he now was. Upon this occaſion, her Majeſty ex- 
preſſed a great ſenſe of the loſs ſhe had ſuſtain'd by the death 


ol her old Confeſſor, Father Philips; who, ſhe faid, © Was a 
= < prudent and diſcreet Man; and would never ſuffer her to be 
E preſſed to any paſſionate underrakings, under pretence of 


2X < doing good for Catholicks; and always told her, that as ſhe 
= <oughtro continue firm and conſtant to her own Religion, 
= ©ſoſhe was to live well towards the Proteſtants, who deſerv'd 
= © well from her, and to whom ſhe was beholding. She ſaid, 


e it would not be poſſible to have the ſame or any other Room 


« ſet 
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ce ſet aſide, or allow d to be uſed as a Chapel; but that ſhe 
cc would take ſuch courſe, that the Family might meet for the 
te Exerciſe of their Devotion in ſome private Room that be- 
cc long'd to their Lodgings: and that though her own Exhibi- 
cc tion was ſo ill paid, that ſhe was indebted to all her Ser- 
cc vants, yet ſhe would give order that Doctor coſins ( againſt 
« whom ſhe had ſome perſonal exceptions) ſhould receive his 
cc Salary, in proportion with the reſt of her Servants. She bid 
him «aſſure the Duke of York, that he ſhould have a free Ex- 
cc erciſe of his Religion, as he had before, though it muſt not 

cc be in the ſame place. 1 cad! 
The Chancel- THE Chancellor conferr'd with Mr Mountague upon the 
_ . Subject; and offer d the ſame reaſons which he had done to 
Mounrague the Queen; which he look d upon as of no moment; but 
about it, ſaid, That the King of France was Maſter in his own Houſe, 
95 cc and he was reſolv'd, though the King of England himſelf 
< ſhould come thither again, never to permit any ſolemn ex- 

c erciſe of the Proteſtant Religion in any Houſe of his. The 
conſideration of what the Proteſtants in England might think 
on this occaſion, was of leaſt moment to him; and it was in- 
deed the Common diſcourſe there, «That the Proteſtants of the 
c Church of England could never do the King Service, but that 
call his hopes muſt be in the Roman Catholicks, and the 
c Presbyterians ; and that he ought to give all ſatisfaction 

« to both thoſe Parties. 1 

W HEN the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to Antwerp, 
with a purpoſe to make a Journey ſpeedily to the Hague, he 
| was inform'd, © That the States were much offended that the 
Duke of York remain'd there; and therefore that the Princeſs - 
Royal (who now more depended upon their favour than 
ever; her own Joynture, as well as the fortune of her Son, 
being to be ſettled in their Judicatory) © could no longer en- 
ce rertain him, but that he would be the next day at Breda. 
The chancel- T hither the Chancellor immediately went; and found the 
lor fuds the Duke there with a Family in all the confuſion imaginable, in 
3 of preſent want of every things and not knowing what was to be 
Bed., ang done next. They all cenſur'd and reproach'd the Counſel by 
the faZions Which they had been guided, and the Counſellors as bitterly 
el the Dube inveigh'd againſt each other, for undertaking many things 
341!y there. which had no foundation in truth. They who concurr'd in 
nothing elſe, were equally ſevere againſt the Atturney, as a 
Man of that intolerable pride that it was not poſſible for any. 
Man to converſe with him. He as frankly reproach'd them 
all with being Men of no parts, of no underſtanding, nor 
learning, no principles, and no reſolution, and was fo juſt to 
them all, as to contemn every Man of them alike. In truth 
ac had render'd himſelt fo grievous to them all, that there was 
; | | no 
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no Man who defired to be in his Company; yet by the 
knack of his talk, which was the moſt like reaſon without be- 
ing it, he fetain d ſtill too much credit with the Duke; who, 
being amuſed and confounded with his poſitive diſcourſe, 
thought him to be wiſer than thoſe who were more eaſily 
underſtood ; and was himſelf fo young, that he was rather 
delighted with the Journeys he had made, than ſenſible that 
he had not enter*d upon them with reaſon enough; and was 
fortified with a firm reſolution never'to acknowledge that he 
had committed any error. However, he was very glad to re- 
ceive the Queen's Letter, which the Chancellor delivered to 
him; heard his advice very willingly, and refolv'd to begin his 
Journey to Paris without any delay; and looked upon the oc- 
caſion, as a very ſeaſonable redemption. The next day he 
went to Antwerp; and from thence, with the ſame retinue he 
had carried with him, made haſte to Paris, and was receiv'd by 


the Queen his Mother without thoſe expoſtulations and repre- Ihe Pale 


| henfions' which he might reaſonably have 9 though 
her ſeverity was the ſame towards all thoſe, who 

had had the credit and power to ſeduce him; and they were 
not ſollicitous, by any Apologies or Confeſſion, to recover her 
favour: for the true reaſon that had ſwayed them being not to 
be avow'd, any other that they could deviſe and ſuggeſt, would 
have render d them more inexcuſable. | 


returns 10 
Paris to the 


, ſhe thought, Dues, 


- DvuxrinG this time, the King underwent all kind of Mor- Tye King's 
tifications in Scotland. But after the defeat of the Scofzfþ Ar- affairs in 
my in September, with which the King and Cromwell were Scotland. 


co delighted, as hath been ſaid before, the Marquis of 
Areyle's Empire ſeem'd not to be ſo abſolute. A new Army 
was appointed to be raiſed; the King himſelf interpoſed more 
than he had done; and the Noblemen and Officers came to 
him with more confidence; and his Majeſty took upon him 
to complain and expoſtulate, when thoſe things were done 
which he did not like: Yet the Power was ſtill in Argyle's 
hands; who, under all the profeſſions of Humility, exerciſed 


ſtill the lame Tyranny ; inſomuch as the King grew weary of 


his own Patience, and reſoly'd to make ſome attempt to free 
himſelf. Dr Frazier, who had been the King's Phyſician 
many years before, and had conſtantly attended upon his Per- 
ſon, and very much contributed to the King's Journey into 
Scotland, was, ſhortly after his coming thither, diſliked by Ar- 
gyle; who knew that he was a Creature of the Hamiltonians, 


1 and found him to be of an unquiet and over-active Spirit; 


and thereupon ſequeſtered him from his Attendance. There 
were many Officers who had ſerved in Duke Hamilton's En- 


agement, as Middleton, and others, who had very entire Af- 


ections tor the King; and many of them had.correſponded with 


Moun- 


— 
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| | Mountroſe, and reſolv'd to have joyn'd with him; and finding 
themſelves excluded, as all of them were, from any Employ- 
ment by the. Power of Argy/e, had retired into the High- 
lands, and remained there concealed in expectation of ſome 
good Seaſon, in which they might avowedly appear. With 
ome of theſe Dr Frazier had held correſpondence whilſt he 
was in the Court, and had often ſpoken to the King of their 
Affection, and readineſs to ſerve him, and of their power to 
co it, and had returned his Majeſty's gracious Acceptation of 
their Service, and his Reſolution to employ them. And now 
not being himſelf ſuffer d to come to the Court, he found 
means to meet and confer with many of them; and held In- 
telligence with the Lord Laut herdale, who had always great 
confidence in him; and the Officers undertaking to do more 
than they could, or the Doctor underſtanding them to under- 
take more than they did (for his Fidelity was neyer ſuſpect- 
ed) he gave the King ſuch an Account of their Numbers, as 
well as Reſolutions, that his Majeſty appointed a day for 
their Rendezvous, and promiſed to be preſent with them, and 
then to publiſh a Declaration (which was likewiſe prepared) 
of the ill treatment he had endured, and againſt the Perſon 
of Areyle; to whom the Duke of Buckingham gave himſelf 
whalely up, and imparted to. him all this correſpondence, 
having found ſome of the Letters which had paſſed, by the 
King's having left his Cabinet open; for he was not at all 
truſted in it. 6 

The King Bor Argyle did not think the time ſo near; fo that the 
withdraw! King did proſecute this purpoſe ſo far, that he rode one day, 

towards the k 
High-lands; With a dozen or twenty Horſe, into the High- lands, and 
which was lodged there one night; neither the Marquis of Argyle, nor 
called the any Body elſe, knowing what was become of him; which 
. put them all into great diſtraction. It was indeed a very 
empty and unprepared delign , contriv'd and conducted by 
Dr Frazier, without any foundation to build upon; and might 
well haveruin'd the King. It was afterwards call'd the Srart; 
| yet it proved, contrary to the expectation of Wiſe Men, very 
Bur is per- much to his Majeſty's advantage. For though he was com- 
fwaded ro pell'd the next day to return with a circumſtance that ſeemed 
wang" to have ſomewhat of Force in it (for as the 2 he 
looked for failed to appear, ſo there was a Troop of Horſe, 


3 SY, which he looked not for, ſent by Argyle, who uſed very ef- 


3 Declaration of his Majeſty's reſentment, together with 


e ob- 


AA Parlia- 


ment ſum. © the King was not treated as he ought to be, made the Mar- 
mon d in the quis of Argyle change his Counſels, and to be more ſollicitous 
Kinz's to ſatisfy the King. A Summons was ſcat out, in che King's 
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name, to call a Parliament; and great preparations were really 
made for the Coronation; and the Seaſon of the year, againſt 
which Cromwell was ſecuring himſelf in Edenborough , and 
making Provifions for his Army, the Winter coming on, and 
the ſtrong Paſſes which were eaſy then to be guarded, hindred 
the Enemies advance: ſo that the King reſided, ſometimes ar 


Sterling, and ſometimes at St Fohnſtox's, with convenience 
enough, The Parliament met at Srerling, and ſhortly after 7 meets as 
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brought all the Lords of the other Has thither, who appear d Sterling, 
to have credit enough to wipe off thoſe ſtains with which the 4 3 | 


Engagement had defaced them, yet with ſubmiſſion to ſtand — 


publickly in the Stool of Repentance, acknowledging their 
former Nees; ; as they all did. 3 
Dok Hamilton and Lautherdale were welcome to the 


King, and neareſt his Confidence ; which neither the Duke 


of Buckingham, who had caſt off their Friendſhip as unuſeful, 
nor the Marquis of Argyle, were pleaſed with. The King 
himſelf grew very Popular, and by his frequent conferences 
with the Knights and Burgeſſes, got any thing paſſed in the 


Parliament which he defired. He cauſed many infamous Acts 1, Am 
to be repeab d, and provided for the railing an Army, where- raied, of 
of himſelf was General; and no exceptions were taken to 2% the 


thoſe Officers who had formerly ſerv*d the King his Father. 


King 1s 
General. 


| Tax Coronation was paſſed with great Solemnity and The corora- 
Magnificence, all Men making ſhew of Joy, and of being uni- in. 


ted to ſerve his Majeſty : yet the Marquis of Argyle prelerv'd 


his greatneſs and intereſt ſo well, and was ſtil] ſo conſiderable, 


that it was thought very expedient to raiſe an imagination in 


him, that the King had a purpoſe to Marry one of his Daugh- 
thers ; which was carried fo far, that the King could no other- 


wiſe defend himſelf from it, than by ſending an Expreſs into 
France for the Queen his Mother's conſent (which ſeemed 
not to be doubted of) and to that purpoſe Captain Titus, a 
Perſon grateful to Argyle, and to all the Presbyterian Party, 
was ſent; who, finding the Queen leſs warm upon the Propo- 


ſition than was expected, made leſs haſte back; ſo that the 
Fate of Scotlaud was firſt determin'd. 
' T nx King's Army was as well modelled, and in as good a 


Condition as it was like to be whilſt he ſtayed in Scotland. 
By that time that Cromwell was ready to take the Field, his 
Majeſty was perſwaded to make David Leſley his Lieutenant 
General of the Army ; who had very long experience, and 
a very good Name in War; and Aiddleton Commanded the 


Horſe. The Artillery was in very good order under the 
Command of Wemmes, who had not the worſe Reputation 


there for having been ungrateful to the King's Father. He 
was a confeſſed good Officer; and there were, or could be, 
N i 


i 
| 


very few Officers of any ſuperiour Command, bur fueh'who 

had drawn their Swords againſt his late Majefty; moft of 

thoſe who had ferv'd under the Marquis of Mozntroſe, hav- 

ing been put to death. Many of the greateſt Noblemen had 

raifed Regiments, or Troops; and all the young Gentlemen 

of the Kingdom appear'd very hearty and chearful in Com- 

mands, or Voluntiers: and, in all appearance, they .ſeem'd a 

Body equal in any reſpect, and ſuperior in Number, to the 

Enemy; which advanced all they could, and made it mani- 

Cramwell feſt that they defir'd nothing more than to come to Battle; 

endeavours Which was not thought Counſellable for the King's Army to 

zo fight the engage in, except upon very notable Advantages ; which 

1 A they had reaſon every day to expect; for there was a very 

f broad and a deep River between them; and if they kept the 

Paſſes, of which they were poſſeſſed, and could hardly choofe 

but keep, Cromwell muſt in a very few days want Proviſions, 

and ſo be forced to retire, whilſt the King had plenty of all 

things which he ſtood in need of, and could, by the advan- 
tages of the Paſſes, be in his Rere aſſoon as he thought fit. 


Both. Armies IN this poſture both Armies ſtood in view of each other 
near each near the two Months of June and July, with ſome ſmall at- 


2 ＋ tempts upon each other, with equal Succeſs. About the end 
june ard of Fuly, by the cowardiſe or treachery of Major General Brown, 
July, Who had a body of four thouſand Men to keep it, Cromwel!'s 

Forces under Lambert, gain'd the Paſs, by which they got 
Cromwell behind the King ; and though they could not compel his Ma- 
Cant aPaſs, jeſty to fight, for there was ſtill the great River between 
7% e be- them, they were poſſeſſed, or might quickly be, of the moſt 


2 fruitful part of the Country; and ſo would not only have ſuffi- 


cient Proviſion for their own Army, but in a ſhort time would 


be able to cut off much of that which ſhould ſupply the King's. 
This was a great ſurpriſe to the King, and put him into new 
Counſels; and he did, with the unanimous Advice of almoſt 
all the principal Officers, and all thoſe who were admitted 
to the Council, take a reſolution worthy of his Courage; 


which, how unfortunate ſoever it prov'd, was evidence enough 


woe the ſame misfortune would have fallen out if he had not 
taken it. 

ITE King was now, by Cromwell's putting himſelf behind 
him, much nearer to England than He: nor was it poſſible 
for him to overtake his Majeſty, in regard of the ways he was 
unavoidably to paſs, till after the King had been ſome days 
march before him : his Majeſty's fate depended upon the Suc- 
ceſs of one Battle: for a poſſible Eſcape into the High-lands, 
after a Defeat, there was no Kingly proſpect : all the Northern 
parts of England had given him Cauſe to believe that they 
were very well affected to his Service, and if he could _ 

6 OE, | thoſe 
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Thom die expected much (by feaſon ſome of them had been 
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thoſe Coditries, be might preſume to 'encreate big Army, = 
Which was numerous enbugh, with an Addition of ſuch Men 


as would make it much more conſiderable. Herten Jon, With ONT | 

che 'toncurrence” aforeſaid, it was refoly;d, that, the” Army march inte 

ſhould immediately march, *with as much Expedition as Was England. 

poſſible, into Erg/and, by the neareſt ways, which led into 5 
L.ancifbire, whither the King ſent Expreſſes to give thoſe, of 


in Scotland” with him, with'promiſe of large undertakings 

notice of his 1 that they might get their Soldiers roge- 
ther to feceive him. His ee ſent likewiſe all Expreſs 
to the Iſle of Man, where the Earl of "Derby had ſEcurely re- 
Pod himſelf from the end of the former Wa 
© meet his Majeſty in Lasers. The Ma 
was the only Man who diflwaded his Maj 


3 WY 4 1827 ed . 
begun his march, retired to his Houſe in the High. lands. bebind? nd 


miſchief when the _—_ 
he would incline to. 
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Land, would be preſently loſt, and the whole Kingdom be 1 


on this New? 


part, he might be too weak when he overtook the King; 
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had time given to reſt in any place, he would infinitely en- 
| Tx OSS 
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creaſe aud ſtrengthen his Army by che reſort of the People, as 
well as the Gentry and Nobility, from all parts. And 3 
he did ſo much undervalue the Sotiſhß Army, that he w 

have been glad to have found. himlelf engaged with it, upon 
any inequality of Numbers, and diſadvantage of ground, yet 
| he did deheve, that, by a good mixture with Engi/b, they 
might be made very conliderable. He took a very quick re- 
lation to provide for all the beſt he could: he dilpatched an 
ds to the Parliament, to prevent their being ſurpriſed 
with the News; and to aſſure them, © That he would himſelf 
< avertake the Enemy before they ſhould give them any trou- 
< ble; and gave ſuch farther Orders for drawing the Auxiliary 

| Troops together in the ſeveral Counties, as he thought fat. 

Onles Hyg gave Lembert Order & Immediately to follow the King 
ih (even or eight hundred Horſe, and to draw as many 
{2755 25, chere, as he could from the Country Militia; and to di- 
« Body of © fburb his Myeſty's march the molt he could, by being near, 
Horſe. and obliging him to march cloſe; not engaging his own 
4 e party in any ſharp Actions, without a very notorious advan» 
| Stage; but to keep himſelf entire till he ſhould, come up to 
< him. With this Order Lambert marched away the ſame day 


| the Advertiſement came. _: | W 
Leeve CRoMWELL teſol vd then to leave Major General Man, 
Monk ve whom he look d with moſt confidence, as an excellent 


cer of Foot, and as entirely devoted to him, with a ſtrong 
Party of Foot, and ſome Troops of Horſe, ſtrong enough to 
ſuppreſs any Forces which ſhould riſe after his departure, To 
< keep Edenboreugh, and the Harbour of Leith; to ſurpriſe 
& and apprehend as many of the Nobility, and conſiderable 
* Gentry, as he ſhould ſuſpect, and keep them under culto- 
< dy; to ule the higheſt ſeverity againſt all who oppoſed him; 
< and, above all, not to endure or permit the Licence of the 
ce Preachers in their Pulpits; and to make himſelf as formida- 
cc ble as was poſſible: in the laſt place, that, aſſoon as there 
& appear'd ao vilible force in the Field, he ſhould beſiege Ster- 
</;z; Whither moſt Perſons of condition were retired with 
their Goods of Value, as to a place of 2 3 and capable 
of being defended; where the Records of the Kingdom, and 
many other things of moſt account were depoſited; it being 
the place where the King had, for the moſt part reſided. He 
charged him, < If at 8. Johnſtons, or any other place, he 
“ found a ſtubborn reſiſtance, and were forced to ſpend much 
< rime, or to take it by Storm, that he ſhould give no Quar- 
c ter, nor exempt it from a general Plunder; all which Rules 
Monk oblerv'd with the utmoſt rigour ; and made himſeif as 
terrible as Man could be. . 
Wu N Cromuel had diſpatch d all theſe Orders . 
15 tions, 
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Expedition, and fech moſt of them 
he begun his on March wich the 


degree, 
army, three days after the Was gone td follows 
O ers l King 


remainder of his A 
with a wonderful e = —_— to 12 * 
and Soldiers, that he ſhould obtain a fu "ith Evgla ree days 
Over * fled from hum out of Sn. ter. 
Ins King had, from che time that he had edo d any 
in Scur lima, 1 Commiſſion to the Duke of 
— to raiſe n t of Horſe which Maſſey was 
to command under Ni — and to raiſe another Regiment o 
Foot. And the ENI which ſhould reſort thither, of which” 
they expected great Numbers; were to Lift themſelves in 
— 1 And there were ſome who had Liſted them- 
ſelves accordingly ; but the diſeipline the So had uſed to the 
King, and their 2 to their old Principles, even after 
the 1 had kept the K? i... — 
in Regi from repairing'to tem in Sulind. They who \ 
came from Holla EL the-King, had diſpoſed themſelves as 
is ſaid: before, and lictle doubt but that, aſſoon a8 
the King ſuould enter 3 thoſe two Regiments would 
be immediately full. The Duke of Buckingham bag dot wn 
— (and the more becauſe the King Was not pleaſed with © 
it) by his having broken off all manner of Frietidſhip win 
Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Laurberdalt Sunde he 
had profeſſed ſo much ) and had enter d iiito ſq fuſt a conjun 3 
ction with the Marquis of Argylr, their declar d irreconcis 
able Enemy, and adhered 10 firmly to him, when he was jet 
dutiful to the * than he ought to have been. Hiaſſey had uns 
got a great Name by his defending Gloceſter againſt the late 
King, and was look d upon as a 1 for the Presbyterian 
Intereſt, and fo very dear to that and therefore, aſ- 
ſoon as they came within the borders of Exgland, he "was 
ſent with ſome Troops before, and was as to march at Maſſey FP 
leaſt a day before the Army, to the end'thar he might give 7s march 
notice of the King's comitig, and draw the Gentry of che en, * 
Counties through Which he paſs d, to be ready to attend upon . 


== his Majeſty. es, he” had particular aequaintance with 


moſt of the Presbyterians of Lancaſhire; whom no Body ima. 
gin d to be of the Scotiſb temper, or unwilling to unite and von 0 : 3 
wirh the Royal Party; nor indeed were they. 8 
Br it was fatal at that time to all Scotiſh Armies, to have .4 Commbe- 
always in them a Committee of Miniſters, who ruin'd all ; re Mini- 
and though there had been now all the care taken that could, 3 
be, to chooſe ſuch Men for that Service as had the reputation . 2 
of being the molt Sober, and Moderate of that whole Body, in att. 
and who had ſhew'd more. Affection, and advatic'd' the King's 
Service more than the reſt; yet this moderate People no 


D T3 ſooner 


3 2 * 
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ſooner head that Maſſey was ſent before to call upon their 
Friends, and obſervd that, from the entrance into Bgld, 
tthoſe about the King ſeem' d to have leſs regard for the Co- 
venant than formerly, but they ſent an Expreſi to him, with- 
dodut communicating it in the leaſt degree with the King, with 
Letters, and a Declaration, wherein they requir'd him c To 

ic publiſh that Declaration, which ſignified the Kings and the 

cc whole: Army's Zeal for the Covenant, and their Reſolution 

<« to proſecute the true intent of it; and forbid him To re- 

« ceive or entertain any Soldiers in his Troops, but thoſe 

« who would ſubſcribe that obligation. The King had ſoon. 

notice of this, and loſt no time in ſending to Maſſey © Not to 
<« publiſh any ſuch Declaration, and to behave himſelf: with 

cc equal civility towards all Men who were forward to ſerve 

c his Majeſty. But before this inhibition was receiv'd, the 

matter had taken Air in all places, and was ſpread over the 
Kingdom; all Men fled from their Houſes, or concealed 
themſelves, who wiſhed the King 3 z and beſides, 

yy Motion was ſo quick, that none of them could repair to 

| Um. ain Non ; G: nr 1905 HT. A 

The Earl ef IN Lancaſbire the Earl of Derby met him; who, aſſoon as 
_ * EER left the Iſle — _ | —4 oe 

- VS King's Army came about Warrington in Cheſhire, they 

Kancalhire. that there — Body of the Enemy drawn up in a heir B ield, 
which did not appear conliderable enough to ftop their march. 


4 


: 


Lambert This was Lambert; who had made fo much haſte, that he had 


2 47 that day fallen upon ſame of their Troops, and beaten them 


re. into the Army; but when the Army came up, Lambert, ac- 

cording to his Order and purpoſe, retir'd, and being pur- 

ſued by the King's Horſe with a greater party, made more 

haſte than a well order'd retreat requires, but with no conti- 

derable loſs. This Succeſs made a great noiſe, as if Lambert 
„Had been defeated. | {Smt | 


It war- Ar Warrington it was thought Counſellable, very unfor- 


rington tunately, that the Earl of Derby, with the Lord Wit brington, 


the Earl of | | 
Derby paves and ſeveral. other Officers of good Name, ſhould return into 


from the Lancaſbire, in order to raiſe the well affected in thoſe two 
King, and i Counties of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire ; who could not come in 
ſent ro Lan, upon ſo quick a march, as the King had made: and yet it 
— being out of the road that Cromwell was to follow, who was 
ro-#aiſe enter d into Yorkſhire, the remaining of thoſe Perſons there, 
Forces, Was thought a good Expedient to gather a Body of Engliſh, 
which the King extremely deſir d: and if they found any 
great difficulties, they were to follow the Army. In order to 


which, the Earl had a Body of near two hundred Horſe, con- 


liſting, for the moſt part, of Officers, and Gentlemen ; which 
depriv'd the Army of a ſtrength they wanted; and was after- 
= e terwards, 


— 
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e 10Of tbe Rebellion, &c. 
. terwards acknowledged to be a Counſel too ſuddainly en- 
ter d upon. IC TREE ven 9 (5-47 6 3p. P58 222 ut Win 
Up oN appearance of that Body of Lambert s, the whole 
Army was drawn up, and appear'd very chearſul. The King 
having obſerv'd David Le, throughout the whole march, 
ſad and melancholy, and, at that time when the Enemy re- . 
tir d, and plainly in a quicker pace than a good Retreat uſed 
to be: made; ſlow in giving Orders, and reſiding by himſelf, 
his Majeſty rode up to him, and ask d him, with great alacrity, 

c How / he could be ſad,” when he was in the Head of fo bra 

can Army? (which he ſaid look d well that day) and de- 
manded of him, „How he liked them? TO which Dau David Lec. 
Leh anſwer'd him in his Ear, being at ſome-diflance from ley ' ſaying, 
a other, “ That he was melancholly indeed, for he well knew concerning 
that Army, how well ſpever it look d, would not Fight: * 
= which the King imputed to the chagrin of his Humour, and © 7 
gave it no Credit, nor told it to any Man, till ſome years af- 

ter, upon another occaſion which will be remember d in it's 

place, he told the Chancellor of the Exchequer of it. 
Ixx ͤ was not thought fit to purſue Lambert; who, being 
known to be a Man of Courage and Conduct, and his Troops 
to be of the beſt, was ſuſpected, by ſo diforderly a Retreat, 
to have only defign'd to have drawn the Army another way, 
to diſorder and diſturb their march; which they reſoly'd to 
continue with the ſame Expedition they had hitherto uſed 
which was incredible; until they ſhould come to ſuch a Pot 
as they might ſecurely reſt themſelves. ' And there was an 
imagination, that they might have continu'd it even to Lon- 
don; which would have eee wonderful Effects. But 
be quickly found that to be impoſſible, and that both Horſe 

Foot grew fo weary, that they muſt have reſt: The wea- 

ther was exceedingly hot; the march N @.c ory begun near 
the beginning of Auguſt; ſo that if they had not ſome reſt 
before an Enemy approach d them, how willing ſoever they 

ight be, they could not be able to Fight. 

THERE was a ſmall Garriſon in Shrewsbury Commanded 
by a Gentleman, who, it was thought; might be prevail'd 
with to give it up to the King; but his Majeſty ſending to 
him, he'return'd a rude denial : So that his Majeſty's Eyes was The King's 
upon Worceſter; that was ſo little out of his way to London, Summen - 
that the going thither would not much retard the march, if * 
they found the Army able to continue it. Worcefter had al- 
ways been a place very well affected in it ſelf, and moſt of the 
Gentlemen of that County had been engaged for the King in 
the former War, and the City was the laſt that had Surrender'd 

to the Parliament, of all thoſe which had been Garriſon'd for 
his Majeſty; when all the Works were thrown down, and no 

29 D d3 Garriſon 
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Garriſon from that time had been kept there; the Sheriff, 
and Juſtices, and Committees, having had power enough to 

defend it againſt any malignity of the Town, or County; and 

At this time, all the principal Gentry of that County had been 

5 ns  feiz'd upon, and were now Priſoners'there, Thither the King 
Worceſter. Came with his Army even aſſoon as they had heard: that he 
| was in Brng/and: whereupan the Committee, and all thoſe 
who were imploy d by the Parliament, fled in all the conſuſion 
imaginable, leaving their Priſoners behind them, leſt they 

. themſelves ſhould become Priſoners to them; and the Ciry 
open d their Gates, and receiv'd\ the King, with all the de- 
maonſtration of Affection and Duty that could be expreſied ; 
and made ſuch. proviſion for the Army, that it wanted no- 
thing it could deſire; the Mayor taking care for the preſent 
. of Shoes and Stockings, the want whereof, in fo 

long a march, was very apparent and grievous. The prin- 

cipal Perſons of the Country found themſelves at — 

and They, and the Mayor and Aldermen, with all the So- 
lemnity they could prepare, attended the Herald, who pro- 
woere be i Caim d the King, as he had done, in more haſte, andwithleſs 
proclaimed, e 1 conſiderable Towns through which his 
l e aa : F | | M4 5 e | 
FTE Army liked their Quarters h re ſo well, that neither 

. Officer, nor Soldier was in any degre: willing to quit them, 

till they ſhould be throughly refreſh'd : And it could not be 

\deny'd that the fatigue had been even inſupportable; never 

had ſo many hundred Miles been warch'd in ſo few days, and 

with fo little reſt; nor did it in truth appear reaſonable” to 

any that they ſhould remove from thence, ſince it was not 
poſſible that they ſhould be able to reach London, though it 

had been better prepar'd for the — reception than it ap- 

pear'd to be before Cromwell would be there: wha, having 

with great haſte continu'd his march in a direct Line, was now 

as near to it as the 4 Army was, and {togd. only at a 
gaze to be inform'd what his Majeſty meant to do. Huregſter 
Was a very good Poſt, ſeated almoſt in the middle of the 
Kingdom, and in as fruitful a Country as any part of it; a 
good City, ſerv'd by the noble River of Severn from all the 
adjacent Counties; Wales behind it, from whence Levies 
might be made of great Numbers of ſtout Men: It was a 
place where the King's Friends might repair, if they had the 
Affections they pretended to have; and it was a place where 
he might defend himſelf, if the Enemy would attack him, 
with many advantages, and could not be compell'd to engage 

his Army in a Battle, till Cromwell had gotten Men h 

to encompaſs him on all ſides: And when the — might 
chooſe on which ſide to Fight, ſince the Enemy m _ 
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within two or three after he had left the cy Mares a 


M the ehh. 
each other, and the ſtraitning the K ing to this degiee would 
require much time; in which there migut be an opportuni 
for feveral / Inſurretions in the Kingdom, if they were 
weary of the preſent Tyranny, and fo ſollicitous tobe reſtor d 


to the King's Government, as they were concei d to be: 


— ever hope for a more ſecure ſeaſon to ma- 


For no 
nifeſt their 
the Kingdom, with a form'd Army of about fifteen thouknd 
Men, Horſe, and Foot, (for fo they might be accounted to 
be) with which he might relieve thoſe who were in danger 
to be oppreſſed by a more | confider: 
tions produced the Reſolution to provide, in the beſt man- 


ner, to expet Cromwell there; and a hope that he might be 


delayd by other diverſions: And chere wis like to be time 
enough to caſt up fuch Works the Hill before the Town, 
as might keep the Enemy at a di „ and their own Quar- 
ters from being fuddainly fireighten'd : All which was recom- 


mended to General Leffey to take care of, and to take fuck a 


perfect view of the Ground, 
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when the time requir d it. 


alty; than when the King was in the heart of 


powerful Party. "Theſe confidera- 


Tur firſt ill Omen that k d, was the News of the Thc nf 


defeat of the Earl of Derby, and the total deſtruction of thoſe %% 


Derby. 


gallant Perſons who accompanied him. The Earl of Derby 
— near two red Horſe, all gallant Men, 


who d repair to his fervice; which the quick march his 
Majeſty made through the Country would not permit them 


to do. In expectation of a good U of the People, he 
went to a little Market Town, call'd Vigem in pox bire, 


where he ſtaid that Night; when in the Morning a t- 
ment or two of the Militia of the Neighbonr Counties, and 
ſome other Troops of the Army, Commanded by a Man of 

e, whom' Cromwell had fent to follow in the track of 
the King's march to gather up the Straglers, and ſuch as were 
not able to keep pace with the Army, having receiv'd fome 
Advertiſement that a . ag the King's Horſe were behind 
the Army in that Town, fell very early into it, before the 
Perſons in the Town were out of their Beds, having aſſurance, 
upon all the enquiry they could make, that there was no Ene- 
my near them. Nor indeed was there any fufpicion of thoſe 
Forces, which conſiſted of the ſeveral Troops of the ſeveral 
Counties with others of the Army, and paſſed that way by 


accident. As many as could get to their Horſes, preſently 
Mounted; they who could not, mou themſelves together on 
. * 4 


Foot, 


pioy'd 
ants, and Tenants, to give the Country notice l | 
ftaying behind the King, to Head and Command thofe Perſons 


of 
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6 Foot, and all endeavour'd to keep the Enemy from entring into 
the Town; and the few who were got on Horſeback, Charged 
them with great Courage. But the Number of the Enemy 
was too great, and the Jon too Le to put a ſtop to them 
in any ane place, when they cou 
encompals thoſe who oppoſed them. The Earl of Derby, after 
his Horſe had been kill d under him, made a ſhift to mount 
oi and ſo, with a ſmall Party of Horſe, thtough many 


difficulties, and dangers , eſcaped wounded to the King to 
: TY g * | and : gg, © 4 


Horceſter. en n! TOI TOC | 2 its. 8 35, $548. & tes 
The Lord THE Lord Withrington, aſter he had receiv'd many wounds, 
Wichring · and given as many, and merited his death by the vengeance 
50, he took upon thoſe who aſſaulted him, was killd upon the 
place, place; and ſo was Sr Thomes Tildeſtey, and many other gal- 
OY fant Gentlemen, very few eſcaping to, carry News of the de: 
feat. St iliam Throgmorton, who. had been formerly Major 
General, of the Marquis of New-Caſtle's Army, and was left 
to Command in the ſame function, receiv d ſo many wounds, 
that he was look d upon as dead, and not fit to be carried 
away with the Priſoners: and ſo fell into ſuch charitable and 
enerous hands in the Town, that being believ' d to be dead, 
5 . was afterwards ſo well recover d, though with great Maimes 
and loſs of Blood, that he at laſt got himſelf Tranſported into 
Holland; where he was, at firſt appearance, taken for a Ghoſt, 
YT Men believing him ta have been buried long before. 
Moſt of thoſe who were taken Priſoners, of any Quality, 
were afterwards. Sacrificed as a ſpectacle to the People, and 
Barbarouſly put to death in ſeveral places; ſome, with the 
505 of Derby; and others, near the ſame time, in other 
es. . "> acts | ” ie F 
The Lord y Tas Lord Withringtoz.was one of the moſt goodly Per- 
withring- ſons of that Age, being near the head higher than moſt tall 
2 cha. Men, and a Gentleman of the beſt and moſt ancient Extra- 
.. * Ction of the County of Nori bumberlaud, and of a very fair 
Fortune, and one of the four which the laſt King made choice 

of to be about the Perſon of his Son the Prince as Gentleman 
of his Privy Chamber, when he firſt ſettled his Family. / His 


5 . 


Affection to the King was always remarkable; and ſerving in 


the Houſe of Commons as Knight of the Shire for the County 
of Northumberland, he quickly got the reputation of being 
amongſt the moſt Malignant. /. Aſſoon as the War broke our, 


he was of the firſt who raiſed both Horſe and Foot at his own 


Charge, and ſerv'd eminently with them under the Marquis 
of New-Caftle; with whom he had a very particular and en- 
tire Friendſhip./ He was very nearly allied to the Marquis; 
and by bis Teftimony that he had perform'd many ſignal 
Services, he was, about the middle of the War, made a Peer 


d enter at ſo many, and 


of 
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of the Kingdom! Ele was a Man of great Qourage, but of ſome 
Paſſion, by which he incurr d the ill Will of many, who im- 


puted ſt to an inſdlence of Nature, which no Man was far- 
ther from; no Man of a Nature more civil, and candid to- 


wards all;-1n buſineſa, or converſation./ But having fate long 
in the Houſe of Commons; and obſerv'd the diſingenuity of 


= the eedings there, and the groſs cheats, by which they = 
4 Gesch And e uten d the People, he had contracted ſo hearty 


an indighation againſt them, and all who were couſen d by 
them, and againſt all who had not his Zeal to oppoſe and de- 
ſtroy them, that he oſten ſaid things to flow and flegmatick 


Mea; Which offended them, and, it may be, injured them; 


which his good nature: often obliged him to acknowledge, 
and ask Fardon of thoſe who would not queſtion! him for it. 


He Tranſported himſelf into the parts beyond the Sea at the 


ſame time with the Marquis of Neu- cle, to accompany 


land; and then waited upon his Majeſty, and endured . the 
ſame Affronts which others did, during the time of his Reſi- 
dence there. And, it may be, the obſervation of their beha- 
viour, the knowledge of their Principles, and the diſdain of 


their Treatment, produced that averſion from their Conver- 


ſation, that prevaibd upon his impatience to part toe ſoon 
from their Company, in hope that the Earl of Derby, under 
whom he was very willing to ſerve, and he himſelf, might 
quickly draw together ſuch a Body of the Royal Party, as 
might give ſome check to the unbounded imaginations of that 
Nation, / It was reported by the Enemy, that, in reſpect of 
his brave Perſon and behaviour, they did offer him 3 g 
which he refuſed ; and that they were thereby compell'd, in 
their own defence, to kill him; which is probable enough; 
for he knew well the Animoſity the Parliament had againſt 
him, and it cannot be doubted but that, if he had fallen into 
their hands, they would not have uſed him better than they 
did the Earl of Derby; ho had not more Enemies. x 


Six Thomas Tildeſley was a Gentleman of a good Family, 4 si. 
Thomas 


at the beginning of the War, and had ſerv'd in the Command Tildeſley -a. 


and a good Fortune, ho had raiſed Men at his on Charge 


of them till the very end of it, with great Courage; and re- 
fuſing to make any Compoſition aſter the Murder of the King, 
he found means to Tranſport himſelf into Ireland to the Mar- 
quis of Ormond; with -w he ſtay'd, till he was, with the 


reſt of the Emg//b Officers, diſmiſſed, to - ſatisfy the barbarous 
"Jealouſy. of the Irſb; and then 3 into Scat land a little 
n 


before the King march'd from thence, and was deſird by the 


Earl of Derby to remain with him. The Names of the other 
Perſons of Quality who were kilFd in that Encounter, and * 
TOUT | ne 


him, and remain d ſtill with him till the King went into Scor- 
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who were taken Priſoners, and afterwards put to death, ought 
to be diſcover d, and mention d honourably, by any who ſnall 
propoſe to himſelf to communicate particularly thoſe Tranſ- 
_ ations to the view of Poſterity. 6. 20-1 Log een e 
Wu che Neus of this came to Noreſter, as it 
did even almoſt aſſoon as the King came thither, it exceed- 
ingly afflicted his Majeſty, and abated much of the hope he 
had of a general Riſing of the People on his behalf. His Army 
8 little increaſed by the acceſs of any Bg; and 
though he had paſſed near the habitation of many Perſons of 
Honour and Quality, whoſe Affections and Loyalty had been 
eminent, not a Man of them repair'd to him. The ſenſe of 
their former ſufferings remain d, and the ſmart was not over; 
nor did his ſtay in Worceſter for fo many days add any reſort 
to his Court. The Gentlemen of the Country whom his com- 
ing thither had redeem'd from Impriſanment, remain d ſtill 
with him, and were uſeful to him; they who were in their 
Houſes in the Country, though as well affected, remain'd 
there, and came not to him; and though Letters from Los- 
dom had | cg him cauſe to believe that man * 4 to 
come to him, which for ſome days they might eaſily have 
done, none appear d, except only ſome few Gentlemen, and 
ſome common Men who had formerly ſerv'd the laſt King, 
and repaired again to Hhorcefter. © en IFC: 
TaERE were ſome other Accideats and Obfervations 


ef the King which adminiſter'd matter of Mortificationto the King. The 
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Duke of Buctingbam had a mind very reſtleſs, and t. 
he had not Credit enough with the Kiog if ir were one made 
manifeſt that he had more than any Body elſe : And therefore, 
aſſoon as the King had enter d Ezgiazd, though he had reaſon 
to believe that his Majeſty had not been abundantly fatisfied 
with his behaviour in Scotland, he came to the King, and told 
him, “ The buſineſs was now to reduce Erxgi/azd to his Obe- 
* dience ; and therefore he ought to do all things gracious, and 
_ popular in the Eyes of the Nation; and nothing could be 
« leſs ſo, than that the Army ſhould be under the Command 
&« of a Scotiſh General: That David Lefley was only Lieutenant 
« General ; and it had been unreaſonable, whilſt he remain'd 
be in Scotland, to have put any other to have Commanded over 
& him; but that it would be as unreaſonable, now they were 
ein Exgland, and had hope to increaſe the Army by the ac- 
*ceſs of the Exgiz/h, upon whom his principal dependence 
cc muſt be, to expect that they would be willing to ſerve un- 
<< der Leſley : That it would not. conſiſt with the Honour of an 
« Peer of England to receive his Orders ; and, he believ'd, 


| © that very few of that Rank would repair to his Majeſty till 2 
_ ®rhey were ſecure from that apprehenſion ; and uſed much 
Wo | more 
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priſed with it, that he cou not imagine What he meant, and 
what the end of it would be; and asked him, Who it was 


© «(hat he thought fit his-Majeſty ſhould give at Command 


et to? when; to his aſtoniſhment, the Duke told him, He 
cc hoped his Majeſty would confer it upon hirmſelf. At which 
the King was ſo amazed, that he found an occſion to break 
1 by calling upon ſome Body who was near, 
to come to him; and, 1 many queſtions declined 
the former Argument. The Duke would not be fo put off; 
| but; the next day, in the march, renew'd his R 
told the King, © That, he {was confident, what he had 
cc propoſed to him, was ſo evidently for his n Da- 
« vid Lefly himſelf would willingly conſent to it. The King 
angry at his proſecuting it in that manner, told him, He could 
ce believe that he was in earneſt, or that he could in 
cc truth believe that he could be ſit for ſuch a Charge; which 
the Duke ſeem'd to wonder at, and asked, Wherein his un- 
« fitneſs lay; To which the King replied, „That he was too 
young: And he as readily alledged, * That Horex the Fourth 
< of France Commanded an Army, and won a Bartle, when 
che was ger than He: ſo that, in the end, the King was 
compelFdto tell him, . That he would have no Generaliſſimo 
< but himſelf: upon which the Duke was ſo diſcontented, that 
he came no more to the Council, ſcarce ſpoke to the King, 
neglected every Body elſe and himſelf, infomuch'as for many 
days he ſcarce put on clean Linen, nor converſed with any 
Body; nor did he recover this ill humour 'whilſt the Army 
TuxRE was another worſe Accident fell out ſoon after the 
King's coming thither : Major General ' Maſſey, who thought 
himfelf now in his oon Territory, and that all between 
Worceſter and Gloceſter would be quickly his own Conqueſt, 
knowing every ſtep both by Land and the River, went out 
with a to ſecure a Paſs, which the Enemy might make 
over the River; which he did very well; but would then 
make a farther in- road into the Country, and poſſeſs a Houſe 
which was of ſmall importance, and in which there were Men 
to defend it; where he receiv'd a very dangerous Wound, 
that tore his Arm, and Hand, in ſuch manner that he was in 


General 
Maſſey 


when his Activity and Induſtry was moſt: wanted. By this 
means, the Paſs he had ſecured, was either totally negleQed, 
or not enough taken care of. 111 8 
TERRE was no underſtanding between the Officers The :!! diſpo- 
Leſley appear d diſpirited, and confound- 
ed; gave, and revoked his Orders, and ſometimes 2 


. 2 


— — = 


unded i 
great torment, and could not ſtir out of his Bed, in a time _ — 


ſition of the 
ing 0 
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dAicted them. He did not love Aidaleton, and was very jea- 
lous that all the Officers lovꝰ d him too well; who was indeed 
an excellent Officer, and kept up the Spirits of the reſt, Who 
had no eſteem. of Leſſey. Io thi — unhappy diſtemper was 
the Court, and the Army, in a when they were ready 
to be ſwallow'd by the power, and multitude of the Enemy, 
and when nothing could preſerve them, but the moſt ſincere 
Unity in their prayers to God, and a joynt concùrrence in 
their Counſels and Endeavours; in all whi 
Eee nu TA warns! 
Tu Kigg had been ſeveral days in Worceſter, when Crom- 
Well was known to be within leſs than half a day's march, 
with an addition of very many Regiments of Horſe and Foot 
to thoſe which he had brought with bim from Scotland; and 
many other Regiments were drawing towards him of the Mi- 


litia of the ſeveral Counties, under the command of the prin- 


cipal Gentlemen of their party in the Countries: ſo that he 

. was already very much ſuperior, if not double in Number to 

the Army the King had with him. However, if thoſe Rules 

had been obſerv'd, thoſe Works caſt up, and that order in 
quartering their Men, as were refoly'd upon when the. King 

came thither, there muſt have been a good defence made, and 

the Advantages. of the ground, the River, and the City, would 

have preſerv d them from being preſently overrun. But, alas 

the Army was in amazement and confuſion. Cromwell, with- 

„ out troubling himſelf with the . 

gde directiy on 48 to u Prey, and poſſeſs d che Hill and all other 
worceſter places of Advantage, with very little oppoſition. It was upon 
zd of Sep- the third of September, when the King having been upon his 
tember. Horſe moſt part of the Night, and having taken a full view 
of the Enemy, and every body being upon the Poſt they were 
appointed, and the Enemy making ſuch a ſtand, that it was 
concluded he meant to make no attempt then, and if he ſhould, 

he might be repelled with eaſe; his Majeſty, a little before 

Noon, retired to his Lodging to eat, and refreſh himſelf : 

where he had not been near an hour, when the Alarm came, 

That both Armies were engaged; and though his Majeſty's 

own Horſe was ready at the door, and he preſently mount- 

ed, before or aſſoon as he came out of the Giry, he mer the 

whole Body of his Horſe running in ſo great diſorder, that 

he could not ſtop them, though he uſed all the means he could 


and called to many Officers by their Names ; and hardly pre- - 
ſery'd himſelf, by letting them paſs by, from being overthrown, 


and overrun by them. 


CROMWELL had uſed none of the delay, nor circumſpe- | 


tion which was imagin'd ; but directed the Troops to fall on 
in all places at once; and had cauſed a ſtrong Party to go 
$3 bt bil Over 
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over the Nver at the 2 Maſſey had formerly ſecu- 
red, at a good diſtance from the Town. And that being not at all 
guarded; they were never knoun to be on that fide the River 
till they were even ready to charge the King's Troops. On 
that part where Midd/etox was, and with whom Duke Hamil- 
ton Charged; there was a very brave reſiſtance; and they char- 
ged the Enemy ſo vigorouſly; that they beat the Body that 
* back, but they were quickly overpower d; and 

many Gentlemen being kilꝰ d, and Middleton hurt, and Duke 
Hamilton s Leg broke with a Shot, the reſt were forced to re- 

tire and ſhift-for themſelves. In no other part was there re- 
ſiſtance made; but ſuchꝭ a general conſternation poſſeſſed the 

whole Army, that the reſt of the Horſe fled, and all the Foot 

threw: down their Arms before they were charged. When 

the King came hack into the Town, he found good Body of 
Horſe; which had been ed to make a ſtand, though 

much the major part through upon the Spur. The 

King deſired thoſe who ſtaid, That they would follow him, 

ce that they might look upon the Enemy, who, he believ'd, 

cc did not purſue them. But when his Majeſty had gone a lit- 

tle way, he found moſt of the Horſe were gone the other way, 

and that he had none but a few Servants of his own about 
him. Then he ſent to have the Gates of the Town ſhut, 

that none might get in one way, nor out the other: but all 

was confuſion; there were few to Command, and none to 
obey : ſo that the King ſtaid, till very many of the Enemy's 
Horſe were enter d the Town, and then he was perſwaded to 
withdraw himſ elt. DOTS YT HOT 
Dux Hamilton fell into the Enemy's hands; and, the pute Ha- 
next day, died of his Wounds; and thereby prevented the milton died 
being made a Spectacle, as his Brother had been; which the , 
Pride and Animoſity of his Enemies would no doubt have 
cauſed to be, having the ſame pretence for it by his being a 

Peer of England, as the other was. He was in all reſpects to 1, chara- 
be much preferr d before the other, a much wiſer, though, er. 

it may be, a leſs cunning Man: for he did not affect diſſimu- 

lation, which was the other's Maſter-peice. He had unque- 
ſtionable courage: he was in truth a very accompliſh'd Per- 

ſon, of an excellent judgment, and clear and ready Expreſ- 

ſions: and though he had been driven into ſome unwarrant- 

able Actions, he made it very evident he had not been led by 

any inclinations of his own, and paſſionately and heartily run 

to all opportunities of redeeming it: and, in the very Article 
of his death, he expreſſed a marvellous chearfulneſs, « That 
The had the honour to loſe his life in the King's Service, and 
< thereby to wipe out the memory of his former — cre? 
Fons; which he always profeſſed were odious to himfelt. 


: 


As 
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As the Vi gory colt the Enemy little Blood, ſo aſter it there 
was not much Cruelty uſed to the Priſoners Who were taken 


upon the ſpot. But very many of thoſe who run away; Were 
r da nocked in the head by the San People, and 
re, but 

, 


uſed with barbarity: Towards the King's m | 
whereof molt were taken, there was nothing of ſeverity ; but 
within few days they were all diſcharged, and ſer at liberty. 
The King's T HOUGH, the King could not get a Body of Horſe to fight, 
Ketreat, and he could have too many to fly with him; and he had not been 
concea!- many hours from Worceſter, when he found about him near; 
ä > 3 four —— of his 1 | 31 _ David 
with all his own Equipage; as if he not upon 
the ſuddain; ſo that good cider, 404 regularity, and obedi- 
ence, might yet have made a retreat even into 8cor/and it ſelf. 
But there was paleneſs in every Man's looks, and ] © 
and confuſion, in their faces; and ſcarce any thing could worſe 
Wi | | befall the King, than a return into Scotland; which yet he 
ll could not reaſonably promiſe to- himſelf in that company. But 
2 when the Night cover d them, he found means to withdraw 
himſelf with one or two of his own Servants; whom he like- 
wiſe. diſcharged ,; when it begun to be Light; and aſter he 
1 | | had made them cut off his hair, he-betook himſelf. alone into ; 
|| | an adjacent Wood, and relied only upon Him for his preſer- 
| | vation who alone could, and did Miraculouſly deliver him. 
| Wurz it was Morning, and the Troops, which had 
march'd all Night, and who knew that when it begun to be 
dark the Bang was with them, found now that he was not 
there, they Cared leſs for each others company; and molt of 
them who were Emg/;/þ ſeparated themſelves, and went into 
other Roads; and wherever twenty Horſe appear'd of the 
Country, which was now awake, and upon their Guard to 
ſtop and arreſt the Runaways, the whole Body of the Sroriſb 
Horſe would fly, and run ſeveral ways; and twenty of them 
would give themſelves Priſoners to two Country Fellows: 
however, David Leſtey reach'd Tork-fhire with above fifteen 
hundred Horſe in a Body. But the jealouſies increas d every 
day; and thoſe of his own Country were ſo unſatisfied wi 
his whole conduct and behaviour, that they did, that is many 
of them, believe that he was corrupted by rommell and the reſt, 
who did not think fo, believ'd him not to underſtand his pro- 
feſſion, in which he had been bred from his Cradle. When he | 
was in his flight, conſidering one Morning with the principal - | 
Perſons, which way they ſhould take, ſome propoſed this, and | 
others that way; Sr William Armorer ask'd him, Which way 
<« he thought beſt? which when he had named, the other faid, 5 
_ © he would then go the other; for, he ſwore, he had betray d 
« the King and the Army all the time; and fo _— | 
| ELL 3p 
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WIL. nich all of chem in this long flight were taken, and p.yid Let 
amongſt 7 —— Earl of Lautherdate, and many of the ley and tu. 
$:oti/h.Nobility,/ and the Earls of Cleveland and Derby, and 4. 
divers other Men of Quality of the Zug /#/b'Nation: And it is 
hard to be believ'd how very few of that numerous Body of 
= Horſe (for there can be no imagination that any of the Foot 
c ccaped) return d into r,, Upon all the enquiry that 
” was made, when moſt of the falſe and treacherous Actions 
which had been committed were diſcover'd, there appear d 
no cauſe to ſuſpect that [David Leſley had been unfaithful in 
his Charge: though he never recover d r with 
thoſe. of his own Country who wedded the King's Intereſt. 
And it was ſome vindication to him, that from the time of 
his Impriſ ; he never receiv d any favour from the Par- 
liament, whom he had ſerv'd fo: long; nor from Cromwell, in 
whoſe Company be had ſerv*d;; but underwent all the Seve- 
rities, and long impriſonment, the reſt of his Country- men 
ſuffer d. The King did not believe him falſe; and did always 
think him an excellent Officer of Horſe, to diſtribute and exe- 
cute Orders, but in no degree ble of Commanding in 
chief. And without doubt he was ſo amaz d in that fatal day, 
that — — not the Office ot a General, or of any com- 
ent RR 8 i ann aſl 
Tn who fled out of Vorceſter, and were not kill'd, but The King's 
made Priſoners, and all the Foot, and others who were taken Leet drin, 
in the Town, except ſome few Officers and Perſons of Qua- Iod,. 
lity, were driven like Cattle with a Guard to London, arid 454 fold rs 
there treated with great rigour; and many periſn d for want the Planta- 
of food; and being ineloſed in a little room, till they were ſold . 
do the Plantations for Slaves, they died of all diſeaſes. Crom- 
= well return'd in Triumph; was receiv'd with univerſal Joy and 
= Acclamation, as if he had deftroy'd the Enemy of the Na- 
tion, and for ever ſecured the Liberty, and Happineſs of the 
People: a Price was ſet upon the King's Head, whoſe eſcape 
== was thought to be impoſlible; and order taken for the Trial 
of the Earl of Derby, and ſuch other notorious Prifoners as 
er Voted to deſtruction. SGH 1 
Tux Earl of Derby was a Man of unqueſtionable Loyalty Tye Earl of 
to the late King, and gave clear Teſtimony of it before he re- Derby bi- 
ceiv'd any Obligations from the Court, and when he thought (7 
himſelf diſobliged by je." This King, in his firſt year, an. 1 
him the Garter; which, in many reſpects, he had expected 
from the laſt. And the ſenſe of that Honour made him fo 
readily comply with the King's Command in attending him, 
when he had no confidence in the Undertaking, nor any in- 
clination to the Scots; who, he RE had too much guilt 
upon them, in having depreſſed the Crown, to be gs In- 
ruments 
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ſtruments of: repairing and reſtoring it. He was a Man of 


great Honour and clear Courage; and all his defects, and 


een proceeded from his having liv'd ſo little time 
| en 
which was the Source of all the ill that befel him, having 


uals, that he knew not how to treat his Inferiors; 


thereby drawn ſuch prejudice againſt him from Perſons of in- 
ferior Quality, who yet thought themſelves too to be 
contemn d, that they purſued him to death. The King's 
Army was no ſooner defeated at Worceſter, but the Parliament 


_renew'd their old Method of Murdering in cold Blood, and 


ſent a Commiſſion to erect a High Court of juſtice to Per- 
ſons of ordinary Quality, many not being Gentlemen and all 


notoriouſly his Enemies, to Try the Earl of Derby for his 


Treaſon and Rebellion; which they eaſily found him guilt 
of; and put him to death in a Town of his own, again(t'whic 


he had expreſſed a ſevere diſpleaſure for their obſtinate Re- 


bellion againſt the King, with all the circumſtances of Rude- 
neſs and Barbarity they could invent. The fame Night, one 
of thoſe who was amongſt his Judges, ſent a Trumpet to the 
Alle of Man with a Letter directed to the Counteſs of Derby, 
by which he required her“ To deliver up the Caſtle and Iſland 
eto the Parliament: Nor did their Malice abate, till they 
had reduced that Lady, a Woman of very high and Princely 
Extraction, being the Daughter of the Duke de Tremouille in 
France, and of the moſt exemplary Virtue and Piety of her 


time, and that whole moſt noble Family, to the loweſt pe- 


nury and want, by diſpoſing, giving, and ſelling, all the For- 


which was occaſion d by the arrival of the Duke of Bucking- 


tune and Eſtate that ſhould ſupport it. 


TE of the King's Friends in Flanders, France, and Hol. 
ana, who had not been permitted to attend upon his Majeſty 
in Scotland, were much exalted with the News of his being 
enter'd England with a Powerful Army, and being poſſeſſed 
of Worceſter, which made all Men prepare to make haſte thi- 
ther. Bur they were confounded with the News of that fatal 
day, and more confounded 'with the various reports of the 
Perſon of the King, Of his being found amongſt the dead; 


“ of his being Priſoner ; and all thofe imaginations which na- 


turally attend upon ſuch unproſperous Events. Many who 


had made eſcapes, arriv'd every day in Frauce, Flanders, and 


Holland, but knew no more what was become of the King, 
than They did who had not been in Ezg/and. The only com- 


fort that any of them brought; was, that he was among - 
_ thoſe that fled, and ſome of them had ſeen him that Evening 
after the Battle, many Miles out of Worceſter. Theſe un- 
ſteady degrees of hope and fear tormented them very long; 


ſometimes they heard he was at the Hague with his Siſter, 


han 
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ham in Holland; and it was thought good Policy to publiſh. 
that the King himſelf was landed, that the Search after him 
in England might be diſcontinued. But it was quickly known 
that he was not there, nor in any place on that fide of the Sea. 
And this anxiety of mind diſquieted the hearts of all Honeſt 
Men during the whole Months of September and October, and | 
part of November ; in which Month his Majeſty was known The King 
to be at Roan; where he made himſelf known, and ſtay d ſome came to 
days to provide Cloaths ; and from thence gave notice to the gown 
rr of his arrival. ee 

T is great piry that there was never a Journal made of The particu- 
that Miraculous Deliverance, in which there might be ſeen : J he 
ſo many vilible impreſſions of the immediate Hand of God. * A 
When the darkneſs of the Night was over, after the King n 
caſt himſelf into that Wood, he diſcern'd another Man, who then: from 
had gotten upon an Oak in the ſame Wood, near the place 15 N 
where the King had reſted himſelf, and had flept ſoundly, . 
The Man upon the Tree had firſt ſeen the King, and knew 
him, and came down to him, and was known to the King, 
being a Gentleman of the neighbour County of Stafford-ſbire; 
who had ſerv'd his late Majeſty during the War, and had now 
been one of the few who reſorted to the King after his coming 
to Worceſter. His name was n who had had a Com- The Ki 
mand of Foot, about the degree of a Captain, under the Lord er cf 
Loughborough. He perſwaded the King, ſince it could not be i © 
ſafe for him to go out of the Wood, and that aſſoon, as it , who 
ſhould be fully light, the Wood it ſelf would probably be perfwades | 
viſited by thoſe of the Country, who would be ſearching to % 1 ge 
find thoſe whom they might make Priſoners, that he would 4% 
get up into that Tree, where He had been; where the Boughs * 
were ſo thick with leaves, that a Man would not be diſcover'd 
there without a narrower Enquiry than People uſually make 
in places which they do not ſuſpect. The King thought it 
good Counſel ; and, with the others help, climb'd into the 
Tree; and, then helped his Companion to aſcend after him; 
where they fat all that day, and ſecurely ſaw Many who came 
purpoſely into the Wood to look after them, and heard all 
their diſcourſe, how they would uſe the King himſelf if they 
could take him. This Wood was either in, or upon the Bor- 
ders of Stafford. ſhire; and though there was a High- way near 
one ſide of it, where the King had enter'd into it, yet it was 
large, and all other ſides of it open'd amongſt Incloſures, and 


= Careleſs was not unacquainted with the Neighbour Villages, 


and it was part of the King's good Fortune, that this Gentle- 
man by being a Roman Catholick, was acquainted with thoſe 
of that Profeſſion of all degrees, who had the beſt opportu- 
nities of concealing him: for it muſt never be denied, that 
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ſome of that Religion had a very great ſhare in his Majeſty's 


preſervation. 1 50 
Tax day being ſpent in the Tree, it was not in the King's 


2 to forget that he had liv'd two Days with eating very 


ttle, and two Nights with as little ſleep; fo that, when the 
Night came, he was willing to make ſome proviſion for both: 


and he reſolv'd with the advice and aſſiſtance of his Compa- 
nion, to leave his bleſſed Tree; and, when the Night was 


dark, they walked through the Wood into thoſe Incloſures 
which were fartheſt from any High-way, and making a ſhift 
to get over Hedges and Ditches, after walking at leaſt eight 
or nine Miles, which were the more grievous to the King b 

the weight of his Boots (for he could not put them off, 
when he cut off his hair for want of Shoes) before Morn- 
2 came to a poor Cottage, the owner whereof being 
a Roman Catholick was known to Carele/s. He was call'd 
up, and aſſoon as he knew one of them, he eaſily concluded 
in what condition they both were; and preſently carried them 


into. a little Barn, full of Hay ; which was a better lodging 


than he had for himſelf. But when they were there, and had 
conferr'd with their Holt of the news and temper of the Coun- 
try, it was agreed, that the danger would be the greater if 
they ſtay'd together; and therefore that Care/e/s ſhould pre- 


{ently be gone; and ſhould within two days, fend an honeſt 


Man to the King, to guide him to ſome other place of ſecu- 
rity; and in the mean time his Majeſty ſhould ſtay upon the 


Hay-mow. The poor Man had nothing for him to eat, but 
promiſed him good Butter-milk; and ſo he was once more 


left alone, his Companion, how weary ſoever, departing from 
him before day, the poor Man of the Houſe knowing no more, 
than that he was a Friend of the Captain's, and one of thoſe 
who had eſcaped from Worceſter. The King ſlept very well 
in his lodging, till the time that his Hoſt brought him a piece 
of Bread, and a great Pot of Butter-milk, which he thought 
the beſt food he ever had eaten. The poor Man ſpoke very 
intelligently to him of the Country, and of the People who 


were well or ill affected to the King, and of the great fear, 


and terror, that poſſeſſed the hearts of thoſe who were beſt 


affected. He told him, „That he himſelf liv'd by his daily 
Labour, and that what he had brought him was the Fare he 


«and his Wife had; and that he fear d, if he ſhould endea- 


c vour to procure better, it might draw ſuſpicion upon him,. 


cc and People might be apt to think he had ſome Body with 
him that was not of his own Family. However, if he would 
have him get ſome Meat, he would do it; but if he could 


< bear this hard Diet, he hould have enough of the Milk, and 


de ſome of the Butter that was made with it. The King was 


. — ſatished 
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ſatisfied with his reaſon, and would not run the hazard for 4 
change of Diet; deſir d only the Man, „That he might have 
ce his Company as often, and as much as he could give ir him; 
there being the fame reaſon! againſt the poor Mary's diſconti- 
nuing his Labour, as the alteration of his Fare. Ce bal 

Apr f he had reſted upon this Hay-mow, and fed upon 
this Diet two days and two nights, in the evening before the 
third night, another Fellow, a little above the condition of his 
Hoſt, came to the Houſe, ſent from Care/eſs, to conduct e, 
King to another Houſe, more out of an) Road near which ©7474 2 
any part of the Army was like to march. It was above twelve % 12 
Miles that he Was tO go, and was to uſe the ſame caution he miles off 2 
had done the firſt Night, not to go in any Common Road; 
which his Guide knew well how to avoid. Here he new 
dreſſed himſelf, changing Cloaths with his Landlord'; he had 
a great mind to have kept his own Shirt, but he conſider d, 
that Men are not ſooner diſcover'd by any mark in diſguiſes, 
than by having fine Linen in ill Cloaths; and ſo he parted 
with his Shirt too, and took the ſame his poor Hoſt had then 
on. Though he had foreſeen that he mult leave his Boots, 
and his Landlord had takten the beſt care he could to provide 
an old pair of Shoes, yet they were not eaſy to him when 
he firſt put them on, and, in a ſhort time after; grew very 

rievous to him. In this Equipage he ſet out from his firſt 

odging in the beginning of the Night, under the conduct of 
this Guide; who guided him the neareſt way, croſſing over 
Hedges and Ditches, that they might be in leaſt danger of 
meeting Paſſengers. This was ſo grievous a march, and he 
was ſo tired, that he was even ready to deſpair, and to prefer 
being taken and ſuffer'd to reſt, before purchaſing his Safety 
at that price. His Shoes had, after a few Miles, hurt him 
ſo much, that he had thrown them away, and walked the 
reſt of the way in his ii Stockings, which were quickly worn 
out; and his Feet, with the Thorns in getting over Hedges, 
and with the Stones in other places, were fo hurt and wound- 
ed, that he many times caſt himſelf upon the ground, with a 
deſperare and obſtinate Reſolution to reſt there till the Morn- 
ing, that he might ſhift with leſs torment, what hazard foever 
he run. But his ſtout Guide ſtill prevaild with him to make 
a new attempt, ſometimes promiſing that the way ſhould be 
better, and ſometimes aſſuring him that he had but little far- 
ther to go: and in this diſtreſs and perplexity, before the 
Morning, they arriv'd at the Houle deſign'd; which though 
it was better than that which he had left, his Lodging was 
ſtill in the Barn, upon Straw inſtead of Hay, a place being 
made as eafy in it, as the expectation of a Gueſt could diſpoſe 


rt lere he had ſuch Meat and Porridge as ſuch People uſe 
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to have; with which, but eſpecially with the Butter and the 
Cheeſe, he thought himſelf well feaſted; and took the beſt 

care he could to be ſupplied with other, little better, Shoes 

and Stockings: and after his Feet were enough recover'd that 

Thence to a- he could go, he was conducted from thence to another poor 
nother; and Houſe, within ſuch a diſtance as put him not to much trou- 


ſe to others. ble: for having not yet in his thought which way, or by 


what means to make his eſcape, all that was dehgn'd was only 
by ſhifting from one Houſe to another, to avoid diſcovery. 
And being now in that Quarter which was more inhabited 
by the Roman Catholicks than moſt other parts in Exgland, 
he was led from one to another of that Perſwaſion, and con- 
ceal'd. with great Fidelity. But he then obſerv'd that he-was 
never carried to any Gentleman's Houſe, though that Country 
was full of them, but only to poor Houſes. of poor Men, 
which only yielded him reſt with very unpleaſant ſuſtenance ; 
whether there was more danger in thoſe better Houſes, in 
regard of the reſort, and the many Servants ; or whether the 
Owners of great Eſtates, were the Owners likewiſe of more 
fears and apprehenſions. 1 8 | 
Mr Hudle- WITHIN few days a very honeſt and diſcreet Perſon, one 
ſton ſent to Mr Hudleſtone; a Benedictine Monk, who attended the Ser- 
him by vice of the Roman Catholicks in thoſe parts, came to him, 
CHO , ſent by Careleſs; and was a very great aſſiſtance and comfort 
Pa Jes > to him. And when the places to which he carried him, were 
Lord Wil- at too great a diſtance to walk, he provided him a Horſe, and 
mor. more proper Habit than the Rags he wore. This Man told 
him, “ That the Lord Milmot lay conceaPd likewiſe in a Friend's 
« Houſe of his; which his Majeſty was very glad of; and 
ce wiſhed him to contrive ſome means, how they might ſpeak 
<« together; which the other eaſily did; and, within a Night 
or two, brought them into one place. Wilmot told the King 
That he had by very good Fortune, fallen into the Houſe 
cc of an honeſt Gentleman, one Mr Lane, a Perſon of an ex- 
cc cellent Reputation for his Fidelity to the King, but of fo 
cc univerſal and general a good Name, that, though he had a Son, 
© who had been a Colonel in the King's Service, during the 
« lare War, and was then upon his way with Men to Wor- 
« ceſter the very day of the defeat, Men of all Aﬀections in the 
« Country, and of all Opinions, paid the old Man a very grea: 
ce reſpect : that he had been very civilly treated there, and 
< that the old Gentleman had uſed ſome diligence to find out 
ce where the King was, that he might get him to his Houſe ; 
« where, he was ſure, he could conceal him till he might 
cc contrive a full deliverance. He told him, “ He had with- 
ce drawn from that Houſe, in hope that he might, in ſome 
« other place, diſcoyer where his Majeſty was, and having now 
N | cc happily 
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& happily found him, adviſed him to repair to that Houſe 
ce which ſtood not near any other. : 
Tus King enquired of the Monk of the reputation of this 
Gentleman; who told him, That he had a fair Eſtate ; was 
* Sn nog. belov'd ; and the eldeſt Juſtice of Peace of that 
* County of Stafford; and though he was a very zealous 
c Proteſtant, yet he liv'd with ſo much civility and candour 
cc towards the Catholicks, that they would all truſt him, as 
& much as they would do any of their own' Profeſſion ; and 
e that he could not think of any place of fo good repoſe and ſe- 
4 curity for his Majeſty's repair to. The King liked the Pro- 

fition, yet thought not fit to ſurpriſe the Gentleman; bur 
ent Vilmot thither again, to aſſure himſelf that he might be 
receiv'd there; and was willing that he ſhould know what 
Gueſt he receiv'd ; which hitherto was ſo much concealed, 
that none of the Houſes where he had yet been, knew, or 


ſeem'd to ſuſpe& more than that he was one of the King's 


Party that fled from Worceſter, The Monk carried him to a 
Houſe ata reaſonable diſtance, where he was to expect an Ac- 
count from the Lord Wilmot ; who return'd very punctually 
with as much aſſurance of wellcomeas he could wiſh. And 


ſo they two went together to M Lanes Houſe; where the m. King 
King found he was wellcome, and conveniently accommo- 6roughr 4 


dated in ſuch places, as in a large Houſe had been provided 


him to 
Mr Lane's 


to conceal the Perſons of Malignants, or to preſerve goods of Hufe. 


value from being plunder'd. Here he lodg'd, and eat wy 
well; and begun to hope that he was in preſent ſafety. Mi- 
mot return'd under the care of the Monk, and expected Sum- 


mons, when any farther motion ſhould be thought to be ne- 
ceſſary. 


IN this ſtation the King remain'd in quiet and bleſſed ſe- 


curity many days, receiving every day information of the ge- 


neral conſternation the Kingdom was in, out of the appre- 


henſion that his Perſon might fall into the hands of his Ene- 
mies, and of the great diligence they uſed to enquire for him. 
He ſaw the Proclamation that was iſſued out and printed; 
in which a Thouſand pounds were promiſed to any Man who 
would deliver and diſcover the Perſon of Charles Stuart, and 


the penalty of High Treaſon declared againſt thoſe who pre- 


ſum'd to harbour or conceal him: By which he ſaw how 
much he was beholding to all thoſe who were faithful to him. 

It was now time to conſider how he might get near the Sea, 
from whence he might find ſome means to Tranſport him- 


ſelf: And he was now near the middle of the Kingdom, faving 


that it was a little more Northward, where he was utterly 
unacquainted with all the Ports, and with that Coaſt. In 


the Weſt he was beſt acquainted, and that Coaſt was moſt 


Ee3 proper 
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proper to Tranſport him into Frexce; to which he was inclin d. 
pon this matter he Communicated with thoſe of this Fa- 
mily to whom he was known, that is, with the old Gentle- 
man the Father, a very grave and venerable Perſon, the Co- 
lonel his Eldeſt Son, a very plain Man in his diſcourſe and 
behaviour, but of a fearleſs Courage, and an Integrity ſuperior 
to any temptation, and a Daughter of the Houle, of a very 
good Wit and Diſcretion, and 2 fit to bear any part in ſuch 
a Truſt, It was a benefit, as well as an inconvenience, in 
thoſe unhappy times, that the Affections of all Men were al- 
molt as well known as their Faces, by the diſcovery they had 
made of themſelves, in thoſe fad Seaſons, in many Trials and 
Perſecutions: So that Men knew not only the Minds of their 
next Neighbours, and thoſe who inhabited near them, but, 
upon conference with their Friends, could chooſe fit Houſes, 
at any diſtance, to repoſe themſelves in ſecurity, from one 
end of the Kingdom to another, without truſting the Hoſpita- 
lity of a Common Inn: And Men were very rarely deceiv'd 
in their confidence upon ſuch occaſions, but the Perſons with 
whom they were at any time, could conduct them to another 
Houſe of the ſame Affection. . Tu 
Mr- Lane had a Niece, or very near Kinſwoman, who was 
Married to a Gentleman, one Mr Norton, a Perſon of eight or 
nine hundred pounds per annum, who liv'd within four or 
five Miles of Briſol, which was at leaſt four or five days jour- 
ney trom the place where the King then was, but a place moſt 
to be wiſl'd for the King tobe in, becauſe he did not only 
know all that Country very well, but knew many Perſons 
allo, to whom, in an extraordinary Caſe, he durſt make him- 
Here it wes felt known. It was hereupon reſolv'd, that Mrs Lane ſhould 
Tre viſit this Couſin, who was knayn to be of good affections : | 
2 and that ſhe ſhould ride behind the King; who was fitted 
Norton; with Cloaths and Boots for ſuch a Service; and that a Ser- 
r:dirg before vant of her Father's, in his Livery, ſhould wait upon her. A 
lar, Lane. good Houſe was eaſily pitch'd upon for the firſt night's Lodg- 
ing; where Wilmot had notice given him to meet. And in this 
Equipage the King begun his journey ; the Colonel keeping 
him Company ata diſtance, with a Hawk upon his Fiſt, and 
two or three Spaniels ; which, where there were any Fields 
at hand, warranted him to ride out of the way, keeping his 
Cor pany ſtill in his Eye, and not ſeeming to be of it. In this 
manner they came to their firſt night's Lodging; and they 
need not now contrive to come to their journeys end about 
the cloſe of the Evening, for it was in the Month of Ocfober 
far advanced, that the long journies they made could not be 
difpatch'd ſooner. Here the Lord Milmot found them; and 
their journies being then adjuſted, he was inſtructed moe 
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he ſhould be every Night: ſo they were ſeldom ſeen together 
in the Journey, and rarely lodg'd in the ſame Houſe at Night. 
In this maner the Colonel Hawk'd two or three days, till he 
had brought them within leſs than a days Journey of Mr Nor- 
tons Houle ; and then he gave his Hawk to the Lord Miimot; 
who continued the Journey in the ſame Exerciſe. ; 

THERE was great care taken when they came to any 
Houſe, that the King might be preſently carried into ſome 
Chamber; Mrs Lane declaring © That he was a Neighbour's 


<« Son, whom his Father had lent her to ride before her, in 


4.19 


6“ hope that he would the ſooner recover from a Quartan Ague, 


cc with which he had been miſerably afflicted, and was not 


cc yet free. And by this Artifice ſhe cauſed a good bed to be 


{till provided for him, and the beſt meat to be ſent; which 
ſhe often carried her ſelf, to hinder others from doing it. 
There was no reſting in any place till they came to Mr Nor- 
ton s, nor any thing extraordinary that happen'd in the way, 
fave that they met many People every day in the way, who 
were very well known to the King; and the day that they 


went to Mr Nortons, they were neceſſarily to ride quite 


through the City of Briſtol; a Place, and People, the King 
had been ſo well acquainted with, that he could not but ſend 


his Eyes abroad to view the great alterations which had been 


made there, after his departure from thence ; And when he 
rode near the place where the great Fort had ſtood, he could 
not forbear putting his Horſe out of the way, and rode with 
his Miſtreſs behind him round about it. | 


THE y came to M Norton s Houſe ſooner than uſual, and it They cams 
being on a gli of they ſaw many People about a Bowling- (/ 1e Mr 
or 


Green that was betore the door, and the firft Man the King 
{aw was a Chaplain of his own, who was ally'd to the Gentle- 
man of the Houſe, and was ſitting upon the rails to ſee how 
the Bowlers play'd. William, by which name the King went, 
walk'd with his Horſe into the Stable, until his Miitreſs could 
provide for his retreat, Mrs Lane was very wellcome to her 


Couſin, and was preſently conducted to her Chamber; where 


ſhe no ſooner was, than ſhe lamented the condition of © A 
good Youth, who came with her, and whom ſhe had bor- 
«<row'd of his Father to ride before her, who was very ſick, 
< being newly recover'd of an Ague; and deſir'd her Couſin, 


< that a Chamber might be provided for him, and a good fire 


Norton's 
through 
Briſtol. 


made: For that he would go early to Bed, and was not fit to 


< be below ſtairs. A pretty little Chamber was preſently made 
ready, and a fire prepared, and a Boy ſent into the Stable to 


call William, and to ſhew him his Chamber; who was very 


glad to be there, freed from ſo much Company as was below. 
Mrs Lane was put to find ſome excuſe for making a viſit at 


4 7 that 
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that time of the year, and ſo many days Journey from her Fa- 
ther, and where ſhe had never been before, though the Mi- 
ſtreſs of the Houſe and ſhe had been bred together, and Friends 
as well as Kindred. She pretended “ That ſhe was, after a 
be little reſt, to go into Dor/er-ſhire to another Friend. When 
it was Supper time, there being Broth brought to the Table, 
Mrs Lans fill'd a liule diſh, and delir'd the Butler, who wait- 
ed at the Table, To carry that diſh of Porridge to William, 
ce and to tell him that he ſhould have ſome Meat ſent to him 
<« preſently. The Butler carried the Porridge into the Cham- 
ber with a Napkin, and Spoon, and Bread, and ſpoke kindly 
to the young Man; who was willing to be eating, 
Tie King wv THE Butler looking narrowly upon him, fell upon his 
en. 1 1 knees, and with tears told him, “He was glad to fee his Ma- 
Houſe, Atbe ce jeſty. The King was infinitely ſurpriſed, yet recollected 
os himſelf enough to laugh at the Man, and to ask him “ What 
«he meant? The Man had been Falconer to Sr Thomas Fer- 
myn, and made it appear that he knew well enough to whom 
he ſpoke, repeating ſome particulars, which the King had not 
forgot. Whereupon the King conjur d him “ Not to ſpeak of 
£ what he knew, ſo much as to his Maſter, though he believ'd 
ce him a very honeſt Man. The Fellow promiſed, and kept his 
word; and the King was the better waited upon during the 
time of his abode there. 
_ DrGors6xs, the King's Chaplain, being a Gentleman of 
a good Family near that place, and ally'd ro Mr Nortoa, ths 
with them, and being a Man of a chearful Converſation, ask d 
Mrs Lane many queſtions concerning William, of whom he 
ſaw ſhe was fo careful by ſending up Meat to him © How long 
& his Ague had been gone? and whether he had purged ſince 
it left him? and the like; to which ſhe gave ſuch Anſwers as 
 occurr'd. The Doctor from the final prevalence of the Par- 
liament, had, as many others of that Function had done, de- 
clined his Profeſſion, and pretended to ſtudy Phyſick. Aſſoon 
as Supper was done, out of good Nature, and without telling 
any Body, he went to ſee William. The King ſaw him com- 
ing into the Chamber, and withdrew to the inſide of the Bed, 
that he might be fartheſt from the Candle, and the Doctor 
came, and fate down by him, felt his Pulſe, and ask'd him 
many Queſtions, which he anſwer'd in as few words as was 
poſlible, and expreſſing great inclination to go to his Bed; to 
which the Doctor left him, and went to Mrs Lane, and told 
Her, “ That he had been with Milliam, and that he would do 
well; and adviſed her, what ſhe ſhould do if his Ague re- 
turn'd. The next Morning, the Doctor went away, fo that 
the King ſaw him no more. The next day the Lord W:/mot 
came to the Houſe with his Hawk, to ſee Mrs Lane, and fo 
42 | | _ conferrd 
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conferr'd with Milliam; who was to conſider what he was to 
do. They thought it neceſſary to reſt ſome days, till they 
were inform'd what Port lay moſt convenient for them, and 
what Perſon liv'd neareſt to it, upon whoſe Fidelity they 
might rely: And the King gave him directions to enquire after 
ſome Perſons, and ſome other particulars, of which when 
he ſhould be fully inſtructed, he ſhould return again to him. 
In the mean time, Vimot lodged at a Houſe not far from 
Mr Norton s, to which he had been recommended. Z 
AFTER ſome days ſtay here, and communication between 
the King and the Lord Vilmot by Letters, the King came to 
know that Colonel Francis Windham liv'd within little more 
than a days Journey of the place where he was; of which he 
was very glad; for beſides the inclination he had to his elder 
Brother, whoſe Wife had been his Nurſe, this Gentleman had 
behaved himſelf very well during the War, and had been Go- 
vernour of Dunſtar Caſtle, where the King had lodg'd when he 
was in the Welt. After the end of the War, when all other 
places were Surrender'd in that County, He likewiſe Surren- 
der'd That, upon fair Conditions, and made his Peace, and 
afterwards Married a Wife with a competent Fortune, and 
liv'd quietly, without any ſuſpicion of having leſſen'd his at- 
fection towards the King. Co nt 
Tk King ſent Mimot to him, and acquainted him where 
he was, and “ That he would gladly ſpeak with him. It was 
= not hard for him to chooſe a good place where to meet, and 
1 thereupon the day was appointed. After the King had taken 
| = his leave of Mrs Lane, who remain'd. with her Couſin Nor- 
2 ton, the Pins; * the Lord Milmot, met the Colonel; and, 
| in the way, he met in a Town, through which they paſſed, 
Mr Rirton, a Servant of the King's who well knew the Lord 
: Wilmot, who had no other diſguiſe than the Hawk, but took 
: no notice of him, nor ſuſpected the King to be there; yer 
that day made the King more wary of having him in his Com- _ 
pany upon the Way. At the place of meeting, they reſted . Kune 
onely one Night, and then the King went to the ColonePs*77." 0 
Houſe; where he reſted many days, whilſt the Colonel pro- wind- 
jected at what place the King might Embark, and how they ham'- 
might procure a Veſſel to be ready there; which was not eaſy He. 
to find; there being ſo great a fear poſſeſſing thoſe who were 
honeſt, that it was hard to procure any Veſſel that was out- 
ward bound to take in any Paſſenger. | | 
THERE was a Gentleman, one Mr Elliſon, who liv'd near 
 Lymne in Dor ſet. ſbire, and was well known to Colonel Vind- 
ham, having been a Captain in the King's Army, and was till 
look'd upon as a very honeſt Man. With him the Colonel con- 
ſulted, how they might get a Veſſel to be ready to take 01 2 
couple 
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couple of Gentlemen, Friends of his, who were in danger to be 
Arreſted, and Tranſport them into France. Though no Man 
would ask who the Perſons were, yet it could not but be ſuſ- 
ed who they were, at leaſt they concluded, that it was ſome 
of Worceſter Party. Lyme was generally as malicious and diſ- 
affected a Town tothe King's Iatereſt,as any Town in Exgland 
could be: yet there was in it a Maſter of a Bark, of whole ho- 
neſty this Captain was very confident. This Man was latel 
return'd from France, and had unladen his Veſſel, when Elliſon 
ask d him, « When he would make another Yor And he 
anſwer'd, «© Afſoon as he could get Lading for his Ship. The 
other ask'd, «© Whether he would undertake to carry over a 
<« couple of Gentlemen, and Land them in France, if he might 
ce be as well paid for his Voyage as he uſed to be when he was 
ce fraighted by the Merchants. In concluſion, he told him, 
cc he ſhould receive fifty pounds for his Fare: The large recom- 
penſe had that effect, that the Man undertook it; though he 
ſaid © He muſt make his proviſion very ſecretly; for that he 
ce might be well ſuſpected for going to Sea again without be- 
cc ing fraighted, after he was ſo newly return'd. Colonel Mind- 
ham, being advertiſed of this, came together with the Lord 
Hilmot to the Captain's Houſe, from whence the Lord and the 
Captain rid to a Houſe near Lyme; where the Maſter of the 
Bark met them; and the Lord Wilmot being ſatisfied with the 
diſcourſe of the Man, and his warineſs in foreſeeing ſuſpicions, 


which would ariſe, it was reſolv'd that on ſuch a Night, 


- which, upon conſideration of the Tydes, it was agreed upon, 


the Man ſhould draw out his Veſſel from the Peer, and, being 
at Sea, {ſhould come to ſuch a point about a Mile from the 
Town, where his Ship ſhould remain upon the Beach when 
the Water was gone; which would take it off again about 


break of day the next Morning. There was very near that 
Point, even in the view of it, a ſmall Inn, kept by a Man who 
was reputed honeſt, to which the Cavaliers of the Country 


often reſorted; and London Road paſſed that way; ſo that it 
was ſeldom without Company. Into that Inn the two Gentle- 
men were to come in the beginning of the Night, that they 
might pur themſelves on board. All things being thus con- 
certed, and good earneſt given to the Maſter, the Lord Mil- 
mot and the Colonel return'd to the ColonePs Houle, above a 
days Journey from the place, the Captain undertaking every 
day to look that the Maſter {hould provide, and, if any thing 
fell out contrary to expectation, to give the Colonel notice 


at ſuch a place, where they intended the King ſhould be the 


day before he was to Embark. 
Tas 
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from the Captain; who found that the Man had honeſtly 


which were but four Men; and that the Veſſe 
drawn out that Night: So that it was fit for the two Perſons 
to come to the aforeſaid Inn, and the Captain conducted them 
within 609 of it; and then went to his own Houſe, not di- 
ſtant a Mile from it; the Colonel remaining till at the Houſe 
where they had lodg'd the Night before, till he might hear 
the news of their being Embarked. 5 


TE Y found many Paſſengers in the Inn; and fo were to Tye Sip 
be contented with an ordinary Chamber, which they did not % d an 


accident; 
| : : d th 
light, Wilmot went out to diſcover the Bark, of which there King 2 


was no appearance. In a word, the Sun aroſe, and nothing -h Inn. 


intend to ſleep long in. But aſſoon as there appear'd any 


like a Ship in view. They ſent to the Captain, who was as 
much amaz d; and he ſent to the Town; and his Servant 
could not find the Maſter of the Bark, which was ſtill in the 
Peer. They ſuſpected the Captain, and the Captain ſuſpect- 
ed the Maſter. However, it being paſt ten of the Clock, 
they concluded it was not fit for them to ſtay longer there, 
and ſo they mounted their Horſes again to return to the Houſe 
where they had left the Colonel, who, they knew, reſolv'd to 
ſtay there till he were aſſur'd that they were gone. 

TEE truth of the diſappointment was this; the Man meant 
| honeſtly, and made all things ready for his departure; and the 
Night he was to go out with his Veſſel, he had ſtay'd in his 
| own Houſe, and ſlept two or three hours, and the time of 
the Tyde being come, that it was neceſſary to be on Board, he 


took out of a Cupboard ſome Linnen, and other things, which 


he uſed to carry with him to Sea. His Wife had obſerv'd, 
that he had been for ſome days fuller of thoughts than he uſed 
to be, and that he had been ſpeaking with Sea-men, who 
uſed togo with him, and that ſome of them had carried Pro- 
viſions on Board the Bark, of which ſhe had ask'd her Huſ- 


band the reaſon; who had told her,“ That he was promiſed 


© fraight ſpecdily , and therefore he would make all things 
ready. She was ſure that there was yet no lading in the Ship, 
and therefore, when ſhe ſaw her Husband take all thoſe Ma- 
| terials with him, which was a ſure ſign that he meant to go to 
Sea, and it being late in the Night, ſhe ſhut the door, and 
ſwore he ſhould not go out of his * He told her, « He 
*muſt go, and was engaged to go to Seca that Night; for 
* which he ſhould be well paid. His Wife told him, «She 


was ſure he was doing ſomewhat that would undo him, and 


cc {he 


423 
Trax King, being ſatisfied with theſe preparations, came Tyence he i 
at the time appointed, to that Houſe where he was to hear rent ro 


that all went as it ought to do; of which he receiv d aſſurance Ly _ . 
n ; | Ship hired 
put his Proviſions on Board, and had his 757 675 ready, by Ripa 


ſhould be Elliſon. 
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ce ſhe was reſolv'd he ſhould not go out of his Houſe ; and if 
<« he ſhould perſiſt in it, ſhe would tell the Neighbours, and 
« carry him before the Mayor to be examin'd, that the truth 
« might be found out. The poor Man, thus maſter'd by the 

aſſion and violence of his Wife, was forced to yield to 
Bu there might be no farther noiſe ; and ſo went into 
is bed. 

AND it was very happy that the King's jealouſy haſten'd 
him from that Inn. It was the ſolemn Faſt Day, which was 
obſerv'd in thoſe times principally to enflame the People againſt 
the King, and all thoſe who were Loyal to him, and there 


Was a Chappel in that Village over againſt that Inn, where a 


Weaver, who had been a Soldier, uſed to Preach, and utter 
all the Villainy imaginable againſt the old Order of Govern- 


ment: and he was then in the Chappel Preaching to his Con. 


J. iłę tn be 
diſco ver d 
by a Smeith 
' ſhoing their 
Horſes. 


egation, when the King went from thence, and telling the 
eople © That Charles Stuart was lurking fomewhere in that 
< Country, and that they would merit from God Almighty, 


© if they could find him out. The. Paſſengers, who had lodg'd 


in the Inn that Night, had, aſſoon as they were up, ſent for a 
Smith to viſit their Horſes, it being a hard Froſt. The Smith, 
when he had done what he was {ent for, according to the 
cuſtom of that People, examin'd the feet of the other two 
Horſes to find more work. When he had obſerv'd them, 
he told the Hoſt of the Houſe, © That one of thofe Horſes 
© had travellꝰd far; and that he was ſure that his four Shoes 


s had been made in four ſeveral Counties; which, whether 


his skill was able to diſcover or no, was very true. The 
Smith going to the Sermon told this ſtory to ſome of his 
Neighbours ; and fo it came to the Ears of the Preacher, 
when his Sermon was done. Immediately he ſent for an Of- 
ficer, and ſearch'd the Inn, and enquired for thoſe Horſes, and 
being inform'd that they were gone, he cauſed Horſes to be 


ſent to follow them, and to make enquiry after the two Men 


who rid thoſe Horſes, and poſitively declar d That one of 
& them was Charles Stuart. | 


WHeEn they came again to the Colonel, they preſently 


concluded that they were to make no longer ſtay in thoſe 


The King 


the Colonel 


parts, nor any more to endeavour to find DP on that 
c 


Coaſt; and without any farther delay, they rode back to the 


Colonel's Houſe; where they arriv'd in the Night. Then 


goes back to they reſolv'd to make their next attempt in Ka ts and 


Houſe. 


Suſſex, where Colonel Windham had no Intereſt. They mul 
paſs through all Miliſpire before they came thither ; which 
would require many days Journey: and they were firſt to con- 


ſider what honeſt Houſes there were in or near the way, 
where they might ſecurely repoſe ; and it was thought very 


dangerous 
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dangerous for the King to ride through any great Town, as 
Salisbury, or Wincheſter, which might probably lie in their 
way. . Be FOR. 

T HERE was between that and Salisbury a very honeſt 
Gentleman, Colonel Robert Philips, a younger Brother of a 
very good Family, which had always been very Loyal; and 
he had ſerv'd the King during the War. The King was re- The King , 
ſolv'd to truſt him; and ſo ſent the Lord J#ilmot to a place c Wil- 
from whence he might ſend to Mr Philips to come to him, bert _—_ | 
and when he had ſpoken with him, Mr P&:/ips ſhould come lips. 
= ro the King, and Wilmot was to ſtay in ſuch a place as they 
two ſhould agree. Mr Philips accordingly: came to the Co- 
lone's Houſe ; which he could do without 1 they be- 
ing nearly ally d. The ways were very full of Soldiers; 
which were ſent now from the Army to their Quarters, and 
many Regiments of Horſe and Foot were aſſign'd for the 
Welt; of which diviſion Desborough was Commander in chief. 
Theſe marches were like to laſt for many days, and it would 
not be fit for the King to my long in that place. 'There- 
upon, he reſorted to his old Security of taking a Woman be- 0 con- 
hind him, a Kinſwoman of Colonel Windham, whom he car- du, him to 
ried in that manner to a place not far from Salisbury; to which 1 
Colonel Philips conducted him. In this Journey he paſſed * 
through the middle of a Regiment of Horſe; and, preſently 
after, met Desborough walking down a Hill with three or four 
Men with him; who had lodged in Salisbury the night be- 
fore; all that Road being full of Soldiers. | 

Tag next day, upon the Plains, Dr Hinchman, one of the Dr Hinch- 
Prebends of Salisbury, met the King, the Lord Vilmot and man meet, 
Philips then leaving him to go to the Sea Coaſt to find a Veſ- wo Wd = 
ſel, the Dr conducting the King to a place called Heale, three . 
miles from Salisbury, e e then to Serjeant Hyde, who bim roHeale 
was afterwards Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, and then Mr- Hyde's 
in the poſſeſſion of the Widow of his elder Brother; a Houſe f. 
that ſtood alone from Neighbours, and from any high way; 
where coming in late in the Evening, he ſupp'd with ſome 
Gentlemen who accidentally were in the Houſe ; which could 
not well be avoided. Bur, the next Morning, he went early 

from thence, as if he had continued his Journey ; and the Wi- 
dow, being truſted with the knowledge of by Gueſt, ſent 
her Servants out of the way; and, at an hour appointed, re- 
ceiv'd him again, and accommodated him in a little Room, ; 
which had been made ſince the se of the Troubles for 
the concealment of Delinquents, the Seat always belonging to 
= = Malignant Family. | 

HER he lay conceal'd without the knowledge of ſome 
Gentlemen, who liv'd in the Houſe, and of others who daily. 


reſorted 
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reſorted thither, for many days, the Widow her ſelf only at- 
tending him with ſuch things as were neceſſary, and bringin 
him ſuch Letters as the Doctor receiv'd from the Lord Vl. 
mot, and Colonel Philips. A Veſſel being at laſt provided upon 
the Coaſt of Suſſex, and notice thereof ſent to Dr Himchway, 
he ſent to the King to meet bim at Srone-benge upon the Plains 
Thence ro a three miles from Heale; whither the Widow took care to 
houſe in direct him; and being there met, he attended him ro the 
nuch place where Colonel Philips receiv'd him. He, the next day, 
heeteg; deliver'd him to the Lord Wilmot; who went with him to a 
where a Bark Houſe in Suſſev, recommended by Colonel Gunter, a Gentle- 
wa provid- man of that Country, who had ferv'd the King in the War; 
- 3 who met him there; and had provided a little Bark at 
He ines Bright-hemſted, a ſmall Fiſher Town; where he went early 
in Nor- on Board, and, by God's Blefhing, arriv'd fafely in Nor- 
mandy in a mandy. | 
ſmalcrees. Tux Earl of Southampton, who was then at his Houſe at 
nem” Tichfield in Hampſhire, had been advertiſed of the King's be- 
ing in the Weſt, and of his miſling his paſlage at Lyme, and ſent 
a truſty Gentleman to thoſe Faithful Perſons in the Country, 
who he thought, were molt like to be employ'd for his Eſcape 
if he came into thoſe parts, to let them know, «© That he had a 
Ship ready, and if the King came to him, he ſhould be fafe; 
which advertiſement came to the King the Night before he 
Embarked, and when his Veſſel was ready. Bur his Majeſty 
ever acknowledged the obligation with great kindneſs, he 
being the only Perſon of that Condition, who had the Cou- 
rage to ſollicite ſuch danger, though all good Men heartily 
withed his deliverance. It was in November, that the King 
landed in Normandy, in a ſmall Creek; from whence he got 
to Roan, and then gave notice to the yon of his arrival, 
and freed his Loyal Subjects in all places from their diſmal Ap- 
prehenſions. 
Tove this wonderful deliverance and preſervation of 
the Perſon of the King, was an Argument of 3 Joy and 
Comfort to all his good Subjects, and a new ſeed of hope for 
future Bleſſings, yet his preſent Condition was very deplorable. 
France was not at all pleaſed with his being come thither, nor 
did quickly take notice of his being there. The Queen his 
Mother was very glad of his Eſcape, but in nodegree able to 
contribute towards his Support; they who had Intereſt with 
her, finding all ſhe had, or could get, too little for their own * 
unlimited Expence. Belides, the diſtraction that Court had 
been lately in, and was not yet free from the effects of, made 
ber Penſion to be paid with leſs punctuality than it had uſed 
to be; ſo that ſhe was forced to be in debt both to her Ser- 
vants, and for the very Proviſions of her Houſe; nor * the 
| | ing 
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King one ſhilling towards the Support of Himſelf, and his 
F amil . | 

A 10 ON as his Majeſty came to Paris, and knew that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was at Antwerp, he commanded 
Seymour, WO was of his Bed-Chamber, to ſend to him to Tre N 
repair thither; which whilft he was providing to do, M7 Long, d 1 7% 
the King's Secretary, who was at Amſterdam, and had been 7 _=_ 
remov'd, from his Attendance in Scotland by the Marquis of 5er te re- 
Argyle, writ to the Chancellor, That he had receiv'd a Let- pair 10 him 
«ter from the King, by which he was requir'd to let all his 4. Paris. 
ce Majeſty's Servants who were in thoſe parts, know, it was 
ct his pleaſure that none of them ſhould repair to him to Paris, 
ce until they ſhould receive farther order, ſince his Majeſty 
c could not yet reſolve how long he ſhould ſtay there: of 
“ which, M* Long faid, © He thought it his duty to give him 
cc notice; with this, that the Lord Colepepper and himſelf, who 
« had reſol vd to have made haſte thither, had in obedience to 
ce this command laid aſide that purpoſe. The Chancellor con- 
cluded that this inhibition concern'd not Him, fince he had 
receivd a command from the King to wait upon him. Be- 
ſides, he had ſtill the Character of Embaſſadour upon him, 
which he could not lay down till he had kiſſed his Majeſty's 
hand. So he purſued his former purpoſe, and came to Paris The chancl- 
in the Chriffmas, and found that the command to Mr Lorg 4 9 
had been procured with an eye principally upon the Chancel- , 
lor, there being ſome there who had no mind he ſhould be , chriſt- 
with the King; though, when there was no remedy, the mas as Pa- 
Queen receiv'd him graciouſly. But the King was very well *. 
pleaſed with his being come; and, for the firſt four or five 
days, he ſpent many hours with him in private, and inform'd 
him of very many particulars, of the harſh treatment he had 
| receiv'd in Scotland, the reaſon of his march into Exgland, eve, fun 

the confuſion at Vorceſter, and all the circumſtances of his te Ming 
happy eſcape and deliverance ; many parts whereof are com- this account 


prehended in this relation, and are exactly true. For beſides %, Me- 


all thoſe particulars which the King himſelf was pleaſed _ 
Communicate to him, ſo ſoon after the Tranſactions of them, 
= when they had made fo lively an impreſſion in his memory, 
| and of which the Chancellor at that time kept a very punctual 
Memorial; he had, at the fame time, the daily converſation 
of the Lord Vilmot; who inform'd him of all he could re- 
member: and ſometimes the King and He recollected many 
particulars in the diſcourſe together, in which the King's me- 
mory was much better than the other's. And after the King's 
bleſſed return into Exgland, he had frequent conferences with 
many of thoſe who had acted ſeveral parts towards the Eſcape ; 
"hereof ſome were of the Chancellor's neareſt Alliance, and 
others 
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others his moſt intimate Friends ; towards whom his Majeſty 
always made many gracious expreſſions of his acknowledge- 
ment: ſo that there is nothing in this ſhort relation the veri- 
ty whereof can juſtly be ſuſpected, though, as is {aid before, 
it is 17 pity, that there could be no Diary made, indeed no 
exact Account of every Hour's adventure from the coming 
out of Norceſter, in that diſmal confuſion, to the hour of his 
Embarkation at Bright-bemſted ; in which there was ſuch a 
concurrence of good nature, charity, and generoſity in Per- 
ſons of the meanelt and loweſt extraction and condition, who 
did not know the value of the precious Jewel that was in their 
cuſtody, yet all knew him to be eſcaped from ſuch an Action 
as would make the diſcovery and delivery of him to thoſe 
who govern'd over and amongſt them, of great benefit, and 
preſent advantage to them; and in thoſe who did know him, 
of ſuch Courage, Loyalty, and Activity, that all may reaſon- 
ably look upon the whole, as the inſpiration and conduct of 
God Almighty, as a manifeſtation of his Power and Glory, and 
for the conviction of the whole Party, which had ſinn d fo 
E and if it hath not wrought that effect in them, it 
ath render'd them the more inexcuſable. 

As the greateſt Brunt of the danger was diverted by theſe 
poor People, in his Night- marches on foot, with ſo much 
pain and torment, that he often thought that he paid too dear 
a price for his Life, before he fell into the hands of Perſons of 
better Quality, and places of more conveniency, ſo he owed 
very much to the diligence and fidelity of ſome Eccleſiaſtical 
Perſons of the Romiſh perſwaſion; eſpecially to thoſe of the 
Order of St Bennet; which was the reaſon that he expreſſed 
more favours, after his Reſtauration, to that Order than to any 
other, and granted them ſome extraordinary Privileges about 
the Service of the Queen, not concealing the reaſon why he 
did ſo ; which ought to have ſatisfied all Men, that his Maje- 
ſty's indulgence towards all of that profeſſion, by reſtraining 
the ſeverity and rigour of the Laws which had been formerly 
made againſt them, had its riſe from a Fountain of Princely 

juſtice and gratitude, and of Royal bounty and clemency. 
 _WuairsrT the Counſels and Enterpriſes in Scotland and 
The 2 «177 England, had this woeful iſſue, Ireland had no better Succeſs 
Y Er e in its Undertakings. cromwell had made fo great a Progreſs 
in his Conqueſts, before he left that Kingdom to viſit Sco:- 
land, that he was become, upon the matter, entirely poſſeſſed - 
of the two moſt valuable, and beſt inhabited Provinces, Lem- 
ſter, and Munſter ; and plainly diſcern'd, that what remain'd 
to be done, it dexterouſly conducted, would be with moſt eaſe 
brought to paſs by the folly, and perfidiouſneſs of the Ir 
themſelves ; who would fave their Enemies a labour, in con- 
5 | | tributing 
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tributing to, and haſtning their own. deſtruction. He had 
made the Bridge fair, eaſy, atid ſafe for them to paſs over into 
forreign Countries, by Levies aid Tranſportations ; which 
liberty they embraced, as hath been ſaid before, with all ima- 
ginable greedinels : and he had entertain d Agents and Spies, 
as well Fryars, as others amongſt the Ir, who did not only 
give him timely advertiſement of what was concluded to be 
done, but had intereſt and power enough to interrupt, and di- 
ſturb the conſultations, and to obſtruct the execution thereof: 
= and having ye all things in this hopeful Method of proceed- 
ing, in which there was like to be more ule of the Halter t 
| the Sword, he committed the managing of the reſt, and the 
Government of the Kingdom, to his Son in Lav Ireton; Ireton made 
whom he made Deputy under him of Ireland: a Man, Who Lord Depury 
knew the Bottom of all his Counſels and Purpoſes, and was of 7 - 
the ſame, or a greater pride and fierceneſs in his Nature, ae” 
molt inclined to purſue thoſe Rules, in the forming whereof 
hehad had the chief influence. And He, without fighting a 
Battle, though he liv'd not many Months after, reduced moſt 
of the reſt that Cromwell left unfiniſhed, = e ot | 
THE Marquis of Ormozd knew, and underſtood well the Tye Mar- 
deſperate condition and ſtate he was in, when he had no other q«i- of Or- 
ſtrength and power to depend upon, than that df the 775þ, _— 
the ſupport of the King's Authority: yer there were many e. 
of the Nobility, and Rope Gentry of the Irh, in whoſe 
Loyalty towards the King, and affection and Friendſhip to- 
wards his own Perſon, he had juſtly all confidence ; and there 
were amongſt the Romiſh Clergy ſome moderate Men, who 
did deteſt the ſavage ignorance of the reſt : ſo that he enter- 
tain'd ſtill ſome hope, that the Wiſer would by degrees con- 
vert the weaker, and that they would all underſtand how in- 
ſeparable their own preſervation, and intereſt was from the 
ſupport of the King's Dignity and Authority, and that the 
wonderful Judgments of God , which were every day exe- 
cuted by Ireton upon the principal, and moſt obſtinate Con- 
trivers of their odious Rebellion, and who perverlly and pee- 
viſhly oppoſed their return to their obedience to the King, as 
often as they fell into his power, would awaken them out of 
their Sottiſh Lethargy, and unite them in the defence of their 
Nation. For there was ſcarce a Man, whoſe bloody and bru- 
tiſh behaviour in the beginning of the Rebeiiion, or whoſe 
barbarous Violation of the Peace that had been conſented to, 
had exempted them from the King's mercy, and left them on- 
ly Subjects of his ſuſtice, aſſoon as they could be apprehend- 
ed, who was not taken by Ireton, and hanged With all the cir- 
cumſtances of Severity that was due to their wickedneſs ; of 
which innumerable Examples might be given. 
Vol, WI. Fart 2. Ff 
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THERE 


kis The , Book XIII 
| Turns yet remain' d free ftom eromwel's Yoke, the two 

large Provinces of Connaught and of Uſer; and the wo fron 
ities of Limricł and of Galloway, both Garriſon'd witty Fit, 
and excellentiy ſupplied with all things neceffary for their 
defence, and many other good Port Tons, and other ſtrong 

places; all which pretended and profeſſed to be for the Kin 

and to yield obedience to the 7 75 of Ormond, his M 
jeſty's Lieutenant. And there were ſtill many good Regiments 
of Horſe and Foot together under Preſton, who ſeem d to be 
ready to perform any Service the Marquis (loule require: 
ſo that he did reaſonably hope, that by complying With ſome 
of their humours, by Sacrificing, ſomewhat of his Honour, 
and much of his Authority, to their ſealouſy and peevillineſs, 
he ſhould be able to draw ſuch a ſtrength together, as would 
ive a ſtop to Iretons Career. O Meile at this time, after he 
Fad been ſo baffled and affronted by the Parliament, arid af- 
fer he had ſeen his boſome Friend, and fote Counſellor, the 
Bithop of Clogher (who had managed the Treaty with Monk, 
and was taken Priſoner ol api defeat of his Forces hanged, 
drawn, and quarter'das a Traytor, ſent © To offer his Service 


c. to the Marquis of Ormond with the Army under his Com- 

c mand, upon ſuch conditions as the Marquis thought fit to 

<ſend to him; and it was reaſonably: believ d that he did in- 

tend very ſincerely, and would have done very good Service; 

for he was the belt Soldier of the Nation, and had the moſt 
command over his Men, and was beſt obey*d by them. Bur, 

Owen Row as he was upon his march towards a conjunction with the 


© Neile 4i- Lord Lieutenant, he fell ſick ; and, in a few days, died: fo 
_ 2 . „ that that Treaty produced no effect; for though 77 0 his 
1 with Army proſecuted his reſolution, and joyn'd with the arquis 
the Marquis Of Ormond, yet their Officers had little power over their Sol- 
of Ormond. diers; who, being all of the old Iriſb Septs of Ulfer, were 
entirely govern'd by the Fryars, and were ſhortly after pre- 

vail'd upon, either to Tranſport themſelves, or to retire to 

their Bogs, and prey tor thernſelves upon all they met, with- 

out diſtinction of Perſons or Intereſt. 8 | 

TAE Marquis's Orders for drawing the Troops together 

to any Rendezvous, were totally neglected and diſobey'd; 

and the Commiſſioner's Orders for the collection of Money, 

and contribution in ſuch proportions as had been ſettled and 

agreed unto, were as much contemr'd : fo that ſuch Regi- 

ments, as with great difficulty were brought together, were 

aſſoon diſſolv'd for want of pay, order, and accommodation, 

or elle diſperſed by the power of the Fryars; as in the City 

of Limrick, when the Marquis was there, and had appointed 

ſeveral Companies to be drawn into the Market-place, to be 
employ'd. upon a preſent Expedition, an Officer o . 
een, 


11 - Off the Rebellion, &c. 


ions, and thought to have much credit with his Soldiers; 
brought with him two hundred very likely Soldiers well arm'd, 
and diſciplin'd, and baving'receiv'd his Orders from the Mar- 

is (who was upon the place) begun to march; when a 
— Fryar in his habit, and with a Crucifix in his 
hand, came to the head of the Company, and commanded 
them all, Upon pain of damnation, that they ſhould not | 
cc march: upon which they all threw down their Arms, and 
did as the Fryar directed them; who put the whole City into a 
Mutiny; inſomuch as the Lord Lieutenant was compell d to go A Muring 
out of it, and not without ſome difficulty eſcaped; though moſt » Lim- 
of the Magiſtrates of the City did all that was in their powet 14 — 
to ſuppreis the diſorder, and to reduce the People to obedi- . — 
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to obſtruct it, had all reſpect and ſubmiſſion paid to them. 
Tua who appear'd, after the firſt misfortune before Dub- 
la, to corrupt, and miſlead, and diſnearten the People, were 
the Fryars, and ſome of their inferior Clergy. But now the 
titular Biſhops, who had been all made at Rome lince the be- 
ginuing of the Rebellion, appear'd more active than the other. _ 
hey calbd an Aſſembly of the Biſhops (every one of which The Popi 
had fign'd the Articles of the Peace) and choſe ſome of their 3 mare 
Clergy as a Repreſentative of their Church to meet at James by +} oe 
Town; where under the pretence of providing for the ſecu- li a De- 
rity of Religion, they examin'd the whole proceedings of the clararron a- 
ar, and how the Monies which had been collected, had £4}. "be 
been iſſued our. They call'd the giving up the Towns' in s? 
Munſter by the Lord Inchiquix's Officers, © The Conſpiracy 
and Treachery of all the Eagliſßh, out of their malice to Ca- 
<tholick Religion; and thereupon preſſed the Lord Lieute- 
nant to diſmiſs all the Exglib Gentlemen who yet remain'd 
with him. They call'd every unproſperous Accident that had 
fallen out, A foul Miſcarriage ; and publiſh'd a Declaration 
full of libellous Invectives againſt the Exgliſb, without ſparing 
the Perſon of the Lord Lieutenant; who, they faid, . Being 
K of a contrary Religion, * : known inveterate Enemy = 
2 | 
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432 -;17, Be Hiſtory Book XIII. 
„C the Catholick, was not fit to be intruſted; with the conduct 
«ofa War that was raiſed for the ſupport, and prefervation 
© of it; and ſhortly after ſent an Addreſs to the Lord Lieute- 
nant himſelf, in which they told him, * That the People were 
<« ſo far unſatisfied with his conduct, eſpecially for his averſion 
« from the Catholick Religion, and his favouring Hereticks, 
They declare c that they were unanimouſly reſolv'd, as one Man, not to 
3 <« ſubmit any longer to his Command, nor to raiſe any more 
they will no © Money, or Men, to be apply'd to the King's Service under 
longer ſab- © his Authority. But, on the other fide, they aſſured him, 
mit to him cc that their Duty and Zeal was ſo entire, and real for the King, 
* 1. and their Reſolution ſo abſolute never to withdraw them- 
mit the Ge- © (elves from his Obedience, that, if he would depart the 
vernment to © Kingdom, and commit the Command thereof into the hands 
« Roman Ce of any Perſon of Honour of the Catholick Religion, he 
Catholick; cc would thereby unite the whole Nation to the King; and 
ce they would immediately raiſe an Army that ſhould drive 
cc Ireton quickly again into Dublin; and that the Lord Lieute- 
nant might know that they would not depart from this deter- 
mination,they publith'd ſoon after an Excommunication againſt 
all Perſons who ſhould obey any of the Lieutenant's Orders, 

or raiſe Money or Men by virtue of his Authority. | 
. DuRinG all theſe Agitations, many of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Nobilty, and other Perſons of the beſt Quality, re- 
main'd very faithtul to the Lord Lieutenant ; and cordially 
interpos'd with the Popilh Biſhops to prevent their violent 
proceedings; but had not power either to perſwade, or re- 
ſtrain them. The Lord Lieutenant had no reaſon to be de- 
lighted with his Empty Title to Command a People who 
would not obey, and knew the daily danger he was in, of 
being betray'd, and deliver'd into the hands of Ireton, or 
being Allaſſinated in his own Quarters, and though he did 
not believe that the Iriſh would behave themſelves with more 
Fidelity, and Courage for the King's Intereſt, when he ſhould 
be gone; well knowing that their Biſhops and Clergy deſign'd 
nothing but to put themſelves under the Government of 
{ſome Popilh Prince, and had at that time ſent Agents into 
Forreign Parts for that purpoſe; yet he knew likewiſe that 
there were in truth Men enough, and Arms, and all Proviſi- 
ons for the carrying on the War, who, if they were united, 
and heartily. refolv'd to preſerve themſelves, would be much 
ſuperior in number to any power Ireton could bring againſt 
them. He knew likewiſe, that he could ſafely depoſite the 
King's Authority in the hands of a Perſon of unqueſtionable 
Fidelity, whom the King would, without any ſcruple, truſt, 
and whom the Iriſb could not except againſt, being of their 
own Nation, of the greateſt Fortune and Intereſt amongſt _ 
an 
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and of the moſt eminent Conſtancy to the Roman Catholick 


Religion of any Man in the three Kingdoms; and that was 
the Marquis of Claurictard. And therefore, ſince it was to 


no purpoſe to ſtay longer there himſelf, and it was in his 


power ſafely to make the experiment, whether the Iriſb would 
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in truth perform what was in their power to perform, and 


which they ſo ſolemnly promiſed to do, he thought he ſhould 


be inexcuſable to the King, if he ſhould not conſent to that 
Expedient. The great difficulty was to perſwade the Marquis 
of Clanrickard to accept the truſt, who was a Man, though of 


rage, yet, of an infirm Health; and 
loy'd, and enjoy d great eaſe throughout his whole Life; and 
of a Conſtitution not equal to the fatigue, and diſtreſſes, that 
the conducting ſuch a War muſt ſubject him to. He knew 
well, and exceedingly deteſted, the levity, inconſtancy, and 
infidelity of his Country men; nor did he in any degree like 
the preſumption of the Popiſh Biſhops, and Clergy, and the 
Exorbitant Power which they had aſſumed, and uſurped to 
themſelves; and therefore he had no mind to engage himſelf 
in ſuch a Command. But by the extraordinary importunity 


of the Marquis of Ormond, with whom he had preſerv'd a fatt 


and unſhaken Friendſhip, and his preſſing him to preſerve 
Ireland to the —_— without which it would throw it ſelf 

orreigner ; and then the ſame importu- 
nity from all the Ir Nobility, Biſhops, and Clergy (after 


the Lord Lieutenant had inform'd them of his purpoſe) 


“That he would preſerve his Nation, which without his Ac- 
ce ceptance of their Protection, would infallibly be extirpated, 
and their joynt promiſe “ That they would abſolutely ſubmit 
«to all his Commands, and hold no aſſembly, or meeting a- 
c mongſt themſelves, without his Permiſſion and Commiſſion, 
together with his unqueftionable deſire to do any thing, how 


«© 


* 


contrary ſoever to his own inclination and benefit, that 


ſome advantage to his Majeſty's 
prevaild upon to receive a Commiſſion from the Lor 
Lieutenant to be Deputy of Ireland, and undertook that 


Charge. 


How well they complied afterwards with their promiſes, 


and proteſtations, and how much better Subjects they prov'd 


would be acceptable to the King, and might poſhbly bring The Marqgnw 


rvice, he was in the end / Ormond 
makes t 


Marquis of 


Clanric- 
kard his 


DeputJ. 


to be under their Catholick Governour, than they had been 


the mean time the Marquis, of Or mond would not receive a 
Paſs from Ireton, who would willingly have granted it, as he 


himſelf, with ſome few Gentlemen beſides his own Servants, 


in a ſmall Frigat, and arriv'd fafely in Normandy; and io 


Ff 3 went 


under their Proteſtant, will be related at large hereafter. In 


did to all the Engliſh Officers that deſir'd it; but Embark d 
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The Marquis went to C ; Where his Wife and Family had remain'd 
of ormond from the time of his departure thence. This was ſhortly af- 
as 8 . ter the King's defeat at Worcefter, and, aſſdon as his Majeſty 
King at Pa- Wellcome to him. r A OI GAA TACT TO VE 
ris after his SCOTb AND being ſubdued, and eln reduced to that 
o_ „Obedience as the Parliament couid wiſh, nothing could be 
Worcelter. Expected to be done in Exgland for the King's advantage. 

? From the time that Cromwe!! was choſen General in the place 

of Fairfax, he took all occaſions to diſcountenance the Preſ- 
byterians, and to put them our of all Truſt and Tmployment, 
as well in the Country as in the Army; and, whilſt he was 
in Scotland, he had intercepted ſome Letters from one Love, a 
Presbyterian Miniſter in London (1 Fellow who (hath been 
mention d before, in the time the Treaty wus at Uxbxiage, 
for Preaching againſt Peace) to a leading Preacher in Scvr- 
land; and ſent ſuch an information againſt him, with ſo many 
ſucceſſive Inſtances that Juſtice might be exemplarily done 
upon him, that, in ſpight of all the oppoſition which the Preſ- 
byterians could make, who appear d publickly with their ut- 
moſt power, the Man was Condemn'd and Executed upon 
Love, a Tbwer=hill. And to ſhew their impartiality, about the fame 


Presbyterian time they Executed Brown Buſbel, who had formerly ſerv'd 


Minifer the Parliament in the beginning of the Rebellion, and ſhortly 
© -after ſerv'd the King to the end of the War, and had liv'd 
ſome years in Exgland after the War expir'd, untaken notice 
3 upon this occaſion, was enviouſly diſcover d, and put 

_ to death. a | eee 
Ir is a wonderful thing what operation this Presbyterian 
2 had upon the minds of. thoſe who were poſſeſſed by ir. 
is poor Man Love, who ad been guilty of as much Trea- 
fon againſt the King, from the beginning of the Rebellion, as 
the Pulpit could contain, was ſo much without remorſe for 
any wickedneſs of that kind that he had commitred, that he 
was jealous of nothing ſo much, as of being ſuſpected to re- 
2 or that he was brought to ſuffer for his Affection to the 
King. And therefore when he was upon the Scaffold, where 
he appear'd with a marvellous undauntedneſs, he ſeem'd ſo 
much delighted with the memory of all that he had done 
againſt the late King, and againſt the Bifhops, that he could 
not even then forbear to ſpeak with Animolity and Bitterneſs 
againſt both, and expreſſed great ſatisfaction in mind for what 
he had done againft them, and was as much tranſported with 
the inward joy of mind, that he felt in being brought thither 
to die as a Martyr, and to give teſtimony for the Covenant; 
% Whatſoever he had done being in the purſuit of the ends, 
he faid, © of that Sanctified Obligation, to which he was mn 

1 « an 
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< and hy his Conſcience engaged. And in this raving fit, with- 
out ſo uch as praying for che King, otherwiſe than that he 
Wight propagate the Covenant, he laid his Head upon the 
block with as much Courage as the braveſt, and honeſteſt Man 
could do in the moſt Pious occaſion. e eee 
Warn mul retumd to Londas, the cauſed ſeveral Cromwell 
High Courts. of Juſtice to he erected, by which many Gentle- —_— 
men of Quality were Condemn'd, and Executed in many parts Courts of 
of the Kingdom, as well as in Landon, who, had been. taken Fuſe rs be 
Priſaners at Narceſtar, or diſcover d to have been there. And d. 
that che Lerrour might be univerſal, ſame ſuffer d for looſe 
diſcourſes in Taverns, what they would do towards Reſtoring 
the King, and others for having blank Commiſſions found in 
— 2 by the ADB, though "ay 00 never at- 
tempted to do any thing eupon, nor, for ought ar d 
intended to do. And under theſe deſolate — es all - 
the Royal and Loyal Patty lay groveling, and proſtrate, after 
the defeat at Worcaſter. | 1 © 
TERRE Was at this time with the King the Marquis of 
Ormond; who came thither- before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Though his Majeſty was now in unqueſtionable Tre R 
ſaſety, the ſtreights and neceſſities he was in were as unque- neceffiries as 
ſtipnable ; which expoſed him to all the troubles and uneafi- Paris. 
neſs that the Maſters of very indigent Families are ſubjected 
to; and the more, becauſe all Men conlider'd only his Dignity, 
and not his Fortune: So that Men had the ſame Emulations, 
and Ambitions , as if the King had all to give which was 
taken from him, and thought it a good Argument for them to 
ask, becauſe he had nothing to give; and asd very improper 
Reverſions, becauſe he could not grant the Poſſeſſion; and 
were ſollicitous for Honours, which he had power to grant, 
becauſe he had not Fortunes to give them. | 
THERE had been a great acquaintance between the Mar- The Friend- 
gui of Ormond, when he was Lord Thurles, in the life of his Pp between 
 Grand-father, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which if at ag | 
was renew'd, by a mutual correſpondence, when they both aud the 
came to have ſhares in the publick buſineſs, the one in Ire. Chancellor of 
land, and the other in Eagland: So that when they now met“ Exche- 
at Paris, they met as old Friends, and quickly underſtood each?“ 
other ſo well, that there could not be a more entire con- 
fidence between Men. The Marquis conſulted with him in his 
neareſt concernments, and the Chancellor eſteem'd, and cul- 
tivated the Friendſhip with all poſſible induſtry and applica- 
tion. The King was abundantly ſatisfied in the Friendſhip 
they had for each other, and truſted them both entirely ; nor 
was it in the power of any, though it was often endeavour'd 
by Perſons of no ordinary Accougr, to break or interrupt that 
Ff 4 mutual 
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mutual confidence between them, during the whole time the 


King remain'd beyond the Seas; whereby the King's per- 
plexed Affairs were carried on with the leſs trouble. And 


' the Chancellor did always acknowledge, that the benefit of 
this Friendſhip was ſo great to him, that, without it, he could 
not have borne the weight of that part of the King's buſineſs 
which was incumbent on him, nor che envy and reproach that 


attended the Truſt. | 
BEST DES the wants and neceſſities which the King was 


preſſed with in reſpect of himſelf, who had nothing, but was 


obliged to find himſelf by credit in Cloaths, and all other ne- 


ceſſaries for his Perſon, and of his Family, which he ſaw re- 
' duced to all extremities; he was much diſquieted by the ne- 


The neceſ:- ceſſities in his Brother the Duke of Tors Family, and by the 
14: nt #5 diſorder and faction in it. The Queen complain d heavily of 


ions of the 


Duke of 


Sr George Ratcliff, and the Atturney ; and more of the firſt, 


| York's Fa- becauſe that he pretended to ſome Right of being of the 


211. 


Duke's Family by a Grant of the late King; which his pre- 
ſent Majeſty determin'd againſt him; and reprehended his 


the Queen's Favour ; and though he had at that time no In- 
tereſt in the Duke's Affection, he found a way to ingratiate 


' himſelf with his Royal Highneſs, by inſinuating into him two 
8 in both which he foreſaw advantage to himſelf. 


hough no Man acted the Governours part more Impe- 


rioully than He had done whilſt the Lord Byron was abſent, 
finding that he himſelf was liable in ſome degree to be go- 
vern'd upon that Lord's return, he had uſed all the ways 


he could that the Duke might be exempted from any Su 
jection to a Governour, preſuming, that, when that Title 


| ſhould be extinguiſhed, he ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſome ſuch 


Office and Relation, as ſhould not be under the Controle of 
any but the Duke himſelf. But he had not yet been able to 
bring that to paſs; which was the reaſon that he ſtay'd at 
1 8 when his Highneſs viſited Flanders and Holland. Now 

e took advantage of the Activity of the Duke's Spirit, and 
infuſed into him, “That it would be for his Honour to put 
« himſelf into Action, and not to be learning his Exerciſes in 
Paris whilſt the Army was in the Field: A Propoſition firſt 
intimated by the Cardinal, « That the Duke was now of years, 
«to learn his meſtier, and had now the opportunity to im- 
«prove himſelf, by being in the care of a General reputed 


Activity in the laſt Summer. Sr John Berkley had moſt of 


«equal to any Captain in Chriſtendom, with whom he might 


c learn that Experience, and make thoſe Obſervations, as 

& might enable him to ſerve the King his Brother, who muſt 

« hope to recover his Right only by the Sword. This the Car- 

dinal had ſaid both to the Queen, and to the Lord * 
| | whi 


. 
— 
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whilſt the King was in Scotland, when no Man had the hardi- 
neſs to adviſe it in that conjuncture. But, after the King's 
Return from Ezg/and, there wanted nothing but the Appro- 
bation of his Majeſty; and no Man more deſired it than the 
Lord Byron, who had had good Command, and preferr'd that 
kind of Life before that which he was obliged to live in at 
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Part. There was no need of Spurs to be employ d to incite 


the Duke; who was moſt impatient to be in the Army. And 


therefore Sr Berkley could not any other way make him- 
ſelf ſo grateful to him, as 8 to be of that _ 
and by der A= Duke, That whoſoever oppoſed it, an 

« diſſwaded the King from giving his conſent, was an Enem 

«ro his Highneſs's Glory, and deſir'd that he ſhould live al- 
« ways in Pupillage; not omitting to put him in mind, * That 
« his very entrance into the Army ſet him at Liberty, and put 


£ him into his own diſpoſal; ſince no Man went into the Field 


« under the direction of a Governour; ſtill endeavouring to 
improve his prejudice againſt thoſe who ſhould either diſſwade 
him from purſuing that Reſolution, or endeavour to perſwade 
the King not to approve it; & Which, he told him, could pro- 
« ceed from nothing but want of Affection to his Perſon. By 
this means he hoped to raiſe a notable diſlike in him of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, he believ'd, did not like 


the deſign, becauſe he having ſpoken to him of it, the other 


_ not enlarged upon it as an Argument that pleaſed 
„ e en e ee 
Tut Duke preſſed it with earneſtneſs and paſſion, in which 


he diſſembled not; and found the Queen, as well as the 


King, very reſerv'd in the point; which proceeded from 
their tenderneſs towards him, and leſt they might be thought 
to be leſs concern'd for his Safety than they ought to be. 


His Highneſs then conferr'd with thoſe, who, he thought, 


were moſt like to be conſulted with by the King, amongſt 


whom he knew the Chancellor was one; and finding him to 
ſpeak with leſs warmth than the reſt, as if he thought it a 
matter worthy of great deliberation, his Highneſs was con- 
| ftirm'd in the jealouſy which S* John Berkley had kindled in 
him, that He was the principal Perſon who obſtructed the 
* Condeſcenſion. There was at that time no Man with 
the King who had been a Councellor to his Father, or ſworn 


to Himſelf, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Mar- 


quis of Ormond, though he had adminiſter'd the Affairs in 
Ireland, was never ſworn a Counſellor in Exgland; yet his 
Majeſty look d upon him in all reſpects moſt fit to adviſe 
him; and thought it neceſſary to form ſuch a Body, as ſhould 
de eſteem'd by all Men as his Privy Council, without whoſe 
& Advice he would take no Reſolutions. The King knew the 


Queen 
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Queen would not be well pleaſed, it the Lord Fermyn were 
not one; who in all other reſpects as neceſſary to that Truſt, 
ſince all Addreſſes to the Court of Fnante were to he made 

him: And the Lord Wiluot, who had cultivated the King's 
Affection during the time of their Poregrination, and drawn 
many promiſes from him, and was full of projects for his Ser- 


The King vice, could not be left out. The King cherefore call'd the 


„Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Fermyn, and the Lord Mumu, 
to the Council Board; and declar d e That they three, toge- 
< ther with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | he con- 
« ſulted with in all his Affairs. The Qpeen very earneſtly 
Preſſed the King, That S* Jahn Berkley might likewiſe. be 
* made a Counſellor; which his Majeſty would not conſen 
to; and thought he could not refuſe the fame Honour to the 
Lord Wentworth, the Lord Byron, or any other Perſan who 
Mould wait upon him, if he granted it to Sr Joba Berk/ey, who 
had no manner of preten geg. 
BERKLEY took this refuſal very heavily, and thought bis 
great Parts, and the Services he had perform d, which were 
known to very few, might well enough diſtinguiſh him from 
other Men. But becauſe he would not be thought without 
ſome juſt pretence which others had not, he very confidentiy 
inliſted upon a Right he had, by a promiſe of the late King, to 
be Maſter of the Wards; and that Officer had uſually been 
of the Privy Council. The evidence he had of chat promiſe, 
Was an intercepted Letter from the late King to the Queen, 
which the Parliament had cauſed to be printed. In that Let 
ter the King anſwer d a Letter he had receiv d from her Ma- 
jecty, in which ſhe put him in mind“ That he had /promiled 
her to make Fack Berkley (which was the ſtyle in the Let- 
ter) « Maſter of the Wards; which the King faid, © He won- 
“ der'd at, ſince he could not remember that {he had ever 
< ſpoken to him to that purpoſe; implying likewiſe that he was 
< not fit for it. e preſſed/the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
<« to urge this matter of Right to the King (and ſaid, The 
c Queen would declare the King had promiſed it to her) and 
c to prevail with his Majeſty to make him preſently Mater 
c of the Wards; which would give him ſuch a Title to the 
Board, that others could not take his being called thither as 
<< 2 prejudice to them. | 
THE Chancellor had at that time much kindneſs for him, 
and did really deſire to oblige him, but he durſt not urge that 
for a reaſon to the King, which could be none, and what he 
knew, as well as a Negative could be known, had no foun- 
dation of truth. For beſides that he very well knew the late 
King had not ſo good an opinion of Sr John Berkley, as be 
himſelf did at that time heartily with, and endeavour winks | 
| in 
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into him, the King had, after that promiſe was pretended to 
be made, granted that Office at Oxford to the Lord Corrmg- 
tan; WhO executed it as long as Offices were executed under 
the Grant of the Crown, and was poſſeſſed of the Title to his 
death. The Chancellor did therefore very earneſtly endea- 
vour to-difiwade him from making that pretence and demand 
tothe King; and told him, “ The King could not at this time 
«. do a more ungracious thing, that would loſe him more 
te hearts and affectioms of the Nobilixy and Gentry of 
gu, than in making a Maſter of the Wards, in a time 
« when it would not de che leaſt Advantage to his Majeſty 
r the Officer, to declare chat he refolv'd to inſiſt upon that 
4 part of his Prerogative which his Father had conſented ro 
4 part with; the reſuming whereof in the full rigour, which 
«he might lawfully do; would ruin moſt of the Eftares of 
% Exgland, as well of his Friends as Enemies, in regard of 
«rhe waſt Arrears incurr'd in fo many years; and therefore 
«whatever his Majeſty might'think to reſolve hereafter, when 
«i thould' pleaſe God to reſtore him, for the preſent there 
<« muſt be no thought of ſuch an Officer. rk 9 

$18 Fohn Berkley was not ſatisfied at all with the reaſon 
that was alledged; and very unſatisfied with the unkindneſs 

(as he called it) of the refuſal to int e in it; and faid, 
Since his friends would not, he would himſelf require juſtice 
'<of the King; and immediately, hearing that the King was 
in the next Room, went to him; and in the warmth he had 
contracted by the Chancellor's contradiction, preſſed his Ma- 

jeſty, To make good the promiſe his Father had made; and 
magnified the Services he had done; which he did really be- 
lieve to have been very great, and, by the cuſtom of making 
frequent relations of his own Actions, grew in very good 
earneſt to think he had done many things which no body elſe 

ever heard of. The King who knew him very well, and be- 
liev'd lirtle of his Hiſtory, and leſs of his Father's promiſe, 
was willing rather to reclaim him from his importunity, than 

do give him a politive denial {which in his Nature his * * 
affected not) leſt it might indiſpoſe his Mother or his Bro- 
ther: and ſo, to every part of his requeſt concerning the be- 
ing of the Council, and concerning the Office, im fuch 

reaſons againſt the gratifying him for the preſent, that he 

could not but plainly diſcern that his Majeſty was very averſe 

from it. But that conſideration prevailed not with him; he 

uſed fo great importunity, notwithſtanding all the reaſons 

which had been alledged, that at the laſt the King prevailed 
| with himſelf, which he uſed not to do in ſuch Caſes, to give 
4 = a poſitive denial, and reprehenſion, at once; and fo left nl .. 

dim. | | NE 2 | 3 
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A this he imputed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and though he knew well he had not, nor could have ſpoken 
with the King from the time they; had ſpoken together, be. 
fore himſelf had that Audience from his Majeſty, he declar d, 
ce That he knew all that Indiſpoſition had been infuſed by him; 
cc becauſe many of the reaſons, which his Majeſty had given 
< apainſt his doing what he defir'd, were the very fame that 
« the Chancellor had urged to him; though they could not 
bat have occur'd to any reaſonable Man, who had been 
called to conſult upon that Subject. This paſſion prevailed 
ſo far upon him, that, notwithſtanding the advice of ſome of 
his beſt Friends to the contrary, he took an-opportunity to 
walk with the Chancellor ſhortly after; and, in a very calm, 
though a very confuſed diſcourſe, told him, That, ſince he 
cc was reſolv'd to break all Friendſhip. with him, which had 
c continued now near twenty years, he thought it but juſt 
cc to give him notice of it, that from henceforward he might 
< not expect any Friendſhip from him, but that they might 
cc live towards each other with that civility only that Stran- 
cc gers uſe to do. The Chancellor told him, the ſame 
ce juſtice that diſpoſed him to give this notice, ſhould likewiſe 
_ © oblige him to declare the reaſon of this reſolution; and asd 
him, “ Whether he had ever broken his word to him? or 
cc promiſed to do what he had not done? He anſwer'd, His 
« Exception was, that he could not be brought to make any 
« promiſe; and that their judgments were ſo different, that 
ene“ he would no more depend upon him: and ſo they parted, 
0 n without ever after having converſation with each other whillt 
the Chan- they remain'd in France. : | 125 
cellor, Tas Spring was now advanced, and the Duke of Yort 
| continued his importunity with the King, That he might 
 _ <have his leave to repair to the Army. And thereupon his 
8 Majeſty called his Council together, the Queen his Mother, 
%% whether and his Brother, being likewiſe preſent. There his Majeſty 
the Duke of declar'd ce What his Brother had long defir'd of him; to which 
York J.ould cc he had hitherto given no other Anſwer, than that he would 
go inte the cc think of it; and before he could give any other, he thought 
w/c ce it neceſſary to receive their advice: nor did his Majeſty in 
dhe leaſt diſcover what he himſelf was inclined to. The Duke 
then repeated what he had defir'd of the King; and ſaid, © He 
< thought he ask d nothing but what became him; if he did 
ce not, he hoped the King would not deny it to him, and that 
©no body would adviſe he ſhould. The Queen ſpoke not 
a word; and the King deſir'd the Lords to deliver their opt- 
nion; who all fate ſilent, expecting who would begin; there 
being no fixed Rule of the Board, but ſometimes, according 
to the Nature of the buſineſs, he who was firſt in Pn 
| ) 
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gun, at other times he who was laſt in Quality; and when it 
required ſome Debate before any opinion ſhould be deliver'd, 
any Man was at liberty to offer What he would. But after 
along ſilence, the King commanded the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to ſpeak firſt. He ſaid, „It could not be expected, 
«that he would deliver his opinion in 'a Matter that was ſo. 
c much too hard for him, till he heard what others thought; 
« ar leaſt, till the Queſtion was otherwiſe ſtated than it yet 
« ſeem d to him to be. He faid, le thought the Council would 
e not be willing to take it upon Them to adviſe that the Duke 
of York, the next Heir to the Crown, ſhould go a Voluntier 
<«<jnto the French Army, and tha; the he nas, himſelf to ſo 
c“ much danger, ſhould be the effect of Their Council who 
. ought to have all poſſible tenderneſs for the fafety of every 

« Branch of the Royal Family; but if the Duke of Tori, out 
« of his own Princely courage, and to attain experience in the 
« Art of War, of which there was like to be ſo great uſe, had 
« taken a reſolution to viſit the Army, and to ſpend that 
« Campagne in it, and that the queſtion only was, whether 
« the King ſhould reſtrain him from that Expedition, he was 
« ready to declare his opinion, that his Majeſty ſhould not; 

« there being great difference between the Kings adviſing him 

«to go, Which implies an approbation, and barely ſuffering 

« him to do what his own Genius inclined him to. The Kin 

and Queen lik'd the ſtating of the Queſtion, as ſuiting beſt 

with the tenderneſs they ought to have; and the Duke was 
a well pleaſed with it, ſince it left him at the Liberty he de- 

lired; and the Lords thought it ſafeſt for Them: and ſo all 

were pleaſed; and much of the prejudice which the Duke had 
entertain'd towards the Chancellor, was abated : and his Royal 

Highneſs, with the good liking of the French Court, went to 

the Army; where he was receiv'd by the Marſhal of Tyrenne, The Duc: 
with all poſſible demonſtration of reſpect; where, in a ſhort" '* * 
time, he got the reputation of a Prince of very ſignal Courage, g 

and to be univerſally beloy'd of the whole Army by his at- 

table behaviour. | 

THE inſupportable neceſſities of the King were now (own 
ſo notorious, that the French Court was compelFd to take no- 
rice of them; and thereupon, with ſome dry Compliments 

tor the ſmallneſs of the Allignation in reſpect of the ill con- 

dition of their Affairs, which indeed were not in any good The A- 
poſture, they ſettled an Aſſignation of fix thouſand Livres by na ir 
the Month upon the King, payable out of ſuch a Gabel z 1 
which, being to begin ſix Months after the King came thi-,;, 6.9 | 
ther, found too great a debt contracted to be ealily ſatisfied jerrled upon 
out of ſuch a Monthly receipt, though it had been punctually'* N 12 
complied with; Which it never was. The Queen, at his lese 


Majctty's Cours. 
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Majeſty's firſt arrival, had declar d,“ That ſhe was not able 
c to bear the charge of the King's dyet, but that he mult, pay 
8 ce one half of the expence of der Tab e, where bath, their Ma- 
ce jeſties eat, with the, Duke of York, and the Princels Henri 
cc efta (which two were at the Queen's charge till the King 
came thither, but from that time, the Duke of Toru was upon 
the King's Account) and the very firſt Night's Supper which 
the King eat wich the Queen, begun the Account; and a 
Moiety thereof was charged to the King : ſo that the firſt Mo- 
ney that was receiv d for the King upon his Grant, was en- 
tirely ſtoppꝰd by St Harry Wood, the 's Treaſurer, for 
the diſcharge of his Majeſty's part of the Queen's Table(which 
expence was firſt ſatisfied, as often as Money could be pro- 
cured ) and the reſt for the payment of other debts contract- 
ed, at his firſt coming, for Cloaths and other Necelfaries, 
there being great care taken that nothing ſhould be left to be 
diſtributed amongit his Servants; the Marquis of Qrwond 
himſelf being compelPFd to put himſelf in Penſion, with other 
Gentlemen, at a Piſtole a Week for his dyet, and to walk the 
Streets on foot, which was no honourable cuſtom in Paris; 
whilſt the Lord Fermyn kept an excellent Table for thoſe who 
courted him, and had a Coach of his own, and all other ac- 
commodations incident to the moſt full fortune; and if the 
King had the moſt urgent occaſion for the Uſe but of twenty 
Piſtoles, as ſometimes he had, he could not find credit to 
borrow it; which he often had experiment of. Yet if there 
had not been as much care to take that from him which was 
his own, as to hinder him from receiving the ſupply aſſign d 
by the King of Frauce, his Neceſſities would not have been 
ſo extraordinary. For when the King went to Ferſey in or- 
der to his Journey into Ireland, and at the ſame time that he 
ſent the Chancellor of the Exchequer into Spais, he ſent like- 
wiſe the Lord Colepepper into Moſco, to borrow Money of that 
Duke; and into Poland he ſent Mt Crofts upon the fame er- 
rand. The former return'd whilſt the King was in Scotland; 
and the latter about the time that his Majeſty made his eſcape 
from Worceſter. And both of them ſucceeded ſo well in their 
Journey, that he who receiv'd leaſt for his Majeſty's Service, 
had above ten thouſand pounds over and above the expence 


| of their Journies. 
How the No- BUT, as if the King had been out of all E danger to 


32 | 4 F 
7 2 %% want Money, the Lord Jermpn had ſent an Expreſs into Scot 


ee Pot land, aſſoon as he knew what ſucceſs the Lord Colepepper had 

King from at Moſco, and found there were no leſs hopes from Mr Crofts, 

Moſco and and procured from the King (who could with more calc 

Poland. grant, than deny) Warrants under his hand to both thoſe En- 
voys, to pay the Monies they had receiv'd to "ow Per - 

| ons; 
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ſons ; whereof a confiderable Sam was made a preſent to the 
Queen, more to the Lord Jermym, upon prerence of debrs 
dde ca him, which were. not diminiſh d by that receipt, and 
all difpofed of according to the modeſty of the Askers; where- 


1 


of Dt Goffe had eig hundred pounds for Services he had per- 
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form'd, and, withiry few days after the receipt of it changed 


his Religion, and became one of the Fathers of the Oratory : 


ſo that, when the King teturn'd in alt that diftrefs to Pars, 


he never receiv'd five hundred Piſtoles from the proceed of 
both rhoſe Embaſſies ; nor did any of thoſe who were ſupplied 


by bounty, ſcera ſenſihle of the obligation, or the more 
pofed to do him any Service upon their own expence; of 
which the King was ſenſible enough, but refolv*d' to bear that 


and more, rather than, by entring into any Expoſtulation with 


thoſe” who were faulty, to give any trouble ro'the Queen. 
Tyt Lord Fermyn, who, in his own judgment, was very 
indifferent in alt matters relating to Religion, was always of 
ſome Faction that regarded it. He had been much addicted 
to the Presbyterians from the time that there had been any 
Treaties with the Score, in which he had too much privity. 


And now, upon the King's Return into France, he had 4 


great defign to perſwade his Majefty to go to the Congrega- 
tion at Charenton, to the end that he might keep up his In- 
tereſt in the Presbyterian Party; which he had no reaſon to 
belieye would ever be able to do the King Service, or willing, 
if they were able, without fuch odious Conditions as they 
had hitherto infiſted upon in all their Overtures. The Queen 
did not, in the leaſt degree, oppoſe this, but rather ſeem'd to 
couritenance it, as the beſt Expedient that might incline him, 
by degrees, to prefer the Religion of the Church of Rome. 
For though the Queen had never, to this time, by her ſelf, or 
by others with her advice, ufed the leaſt means to perſwade 
the King to change his Religion, as well out of obſervation 
of the Injunction laid upon her by the deceaſed King, as out 
of the conformity of her own judgment , which could .not 
| but perſwade her that the Change of his Religion would in- 
fallibly make all his hopes of recovering Eng/aud deſperate ; 
pet it is as true, that, from the King's return from Vorceſter, 
ſhe did really deſpair of his being reſtored by the Affections 
of his own Subjects; and believ'd that it could never be 
brought to paſs without a Conjunction of Catholick Princes 
on his behalf, and by an united force to Reſtore him; and 
that ſuch a conjunction would never be enter'd into, except 
the King himſelf became Roman Catholick. Therefore from 
this time ſhe was very well content that any Attempts 
{ſhould be made upon him to that purpoſe; and, in that re- 
gard, wiſh'd that he would go to Charenton; which * 
| new 
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knew was not the Religion he affected; but would be a little 
diſcountenance to the Church in which he had been bred; 
and from which aſſoon as he could be perſwaded in any degree 
to ſwerve, he would be more expos d to any other temptation. 
The Miai- The King had not poſitively retuled to gratify the Miniſter 
for oF of that 1 who, with great profeſſions of Duty, 
pre: rhe had beſought him to do them that Honour, before the Chan- 
King ro Cellor of the Exchequer came to him; in which it was be- 
come to rhei liev d, that they were the more like to prevail by the Death 
Courch ; an of Dr Steward ; for whoſe judgment in matters of Religion 
7 the King had reverence, by the earneſt recommendation of 
jermyn. his Father: And he died after the King's Return within four- 
Dr Steward teen days, with ſome trouble upon the importunity and arti- 
2 Aden fice he ſaw uſed to prevail with the King to go to Charentin, 
2 ".- though he ſaw no diſpoſition in his Majelty to yield to it. 
turn inte THE Lord Jermyn ſtill preſſed it, * As a thing that ought 
France. cc in policy and diſcretion to be done, to reconcile that Peo- 
<« ple, which was a great Body in France, to the King's Ser- 
c vice, which would draw to him all the Forreign Churches, 
<« and thereby he might receive conſiderable Aſliſtance. He 
wonder'd, he faid, « Why it ſhould be oppoſed by any Man; 
ce ſince he did not wiſh that his Majelty would diſcontinue 
cc his own Devotions, according to the courſe he had always 
cc obſerv*d; nor. propoſe that he ſhould often repair thither, 
ce but only ſometimes, at leaſt once, to ſhew that he did look 
cc upon them as of the ſame Religion with him; which the 
9 Chnirch of England had always Jer . ; and that it 
cc had been an Initruction to the Egli Embaſſadours, that they 
ce ſhould keep a good correſpondence with thoſe of the Reli- 
« gion, and frequently reſort to Divine Service at Charentor 
ce where they had always a Pew kept for them. 
The chan- THE Chancellor of the Exchequer diflwaded his Majeſty 
cel of the from going thither with equal earneſtneſs; told him, “ Thar, 


4 30 ce whatever couritenance or favour, the Crown or Church of 


bim from it. 


« England had heretofore ſhew'd to thoſe Congregations, it 
« was in a time when they carried themſelves with modeſty 
cc and duty towards both, and when they profeſſed great duty 
«to the King, and much reverence to that Church; lament- 
ce ing themſelves, that it was not in their power, by the oppo- 
c ſition of the State, to make their Reformation ſo perfect as 

ce it was in Exglaud. And by this kind of behaviour they had 
cc indeed receiv'd the Protection and Countenance from Eng- 

ce and as if they were of the ſame Religion, though, it may 
ce be, the Original of that Countenance and Protection pro- 
ce ceeded from another leſs warrantable foundation; which he 
« was ſure would never find Credit from his Majeſty. But, 
« whatever it was, that People now had undelerv'd it 2 the 
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tt King; for, aſſoon as the Troubles begun, the Hugonats of 
« France had generally expreſſed great Malice to the late King, 
« and very many of their Preachers and Miniſters had pub- 
« lickly and induſtriouſly juſtified the Rebellion, and pray d for 
ec the good ſucceſs of it; and their Synod it ſelf had in ſuch a 
te manner inveigh'd againſt the Church of Ezg/azd, that they, 
« upon the matter, profeſſed themſelves to be of another Re- 
« ligion ; and inveigh'd againſt Epiſcopacy, as if it were in- 
& conliſtent with the proteſtant Religion. That one of their 
« great Profeſſors at their Univerſity of Saumur, who was 
cook d upon as a Man of the moſt moderate ſpirit amongſt 
& their Miniſters, had publiſh'd an Apology for the general 
« inclination of that Party to the proceedings of the Parlia- 
« ment of England, leſt it might give ſome jealouſy to their 
« own King of their inclination ro Rebellion, and of their 
&« opinion that it was lawful for Subjects to take up Arms 
« zoainſt their Prince; which, he ſaid, could not be done in 
© France without manifeſt Rebellion, and incurring the diſ- 
© pleaſure of God for the manifeſt breach of his Command- 
ce ments; becauſe the King of France is an abſolute dick; in- 
« dependent upon any other Authority. But that the Conſti- 
cc tution of the Kingdom of England was of another Nature; 
« becauſe the King there is ſubordinate to the Parliament, 
ce which hath Authority to raiſe Arms for the Reformation 
« of Religion, or for the executing the publick Juſtice of the 
« Kingdom againſt all thoſe who violate the Laws of the Na- 
@ tion, ſo that the War might be juſt There, which in no caſe 
© could be warrantable in France. ; 
Tux Chancellor told the King, © That, after ſuch an in- 
ce dignity offer'd to him, and to his Crown, and ſince Dey had 
« now made ſuch a diſtinction between the Epiſcopal and the 
« Presbyterian Government, that they thought the Profeſſors 
© were not of the ſame Religion, his going to Charenton could 
© not be without this effect, that it would be concluded every 
t where, that his Majeſty thought the one or the other Pro- 
 <feſſion to be indifferent; which would be one of the moſt. 
{ deadly wounds to the Church of Erg/and that it had yet 
Lever ſuffer d. Theſe reaſons prevail'd ſo far with the a, bo 
own natural averſion from what had been propoſed, that he 
declared poſitively, © He would never go to Charenton; which n Kit 
determination eaſed him from any farther application of that dectar'd +2 
People. The reproach of this reſolution was wholely charged 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the implacable Ene 
my of all Presbyterians, and as the only Man who diverted 
the King from having a good opinion of them : whereas in 
truth, the daily information he receiv'd from the King him- 
{elf of their barbarous behaviour in Scotland towards him, = 
of 
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of their inſupportable pride and pedantry in their Manners; 
did confirm him in the judgment he had always made of their 
Profeſlion ; and he was the more grievous to thoſe of that 
Profeſſion, becaufe they could not, as they uſed to do all thoſe 
who oppoſed and croſſed them in that manner, accuſe him of 
being Popiſhly affected, and govern'd by the Papiſts; to 
whom they knew he was equally odious; and the Queen's 
knowing him to be moſt diſaffected to her Religion, made her 
willing to appear moſt diſpleaſed for his hindring che King 
from going to charenton. | 

. THERE was another Accident, which fell out at this time 
and which the Chancellor of the Exchequer foreſaw wou 
exceedingly increaſe the Queen's prejudice to him; which he 
did hay heartily defire to avoid, and to recover her Majeſty's 
favour by all the ways he could purſue with his duty ; and, in 
confiſtence with that, did never, in the leaſt degree, diſpoſe 
his Majeſty to deny any thing to her which ſhe own'd the de- 
fire of. Lieutenant General Middleton, who had been taken 
Priſoner after Worceſter Fight, after he was recover'd of his 
wounds was fent Priſoner to the Tower of London; where 
were likewiſe many Noble Perſons. of that Nation, as the Earl 
of Crewford, the Earl of Lautherdale, and many others. But 
as They of the Parliament had a greater regard for Middleton 
than for any other of that Country, knowing him to be a Min 
of gr cat honour and courage, and much the beſt Officer the 
Scots had, ſo they had a hatred of him proportionable ; and 
they thought they had him at their Mercy, and might pro- 
ceed againſt him more warrantably for his life, than againſt 
their other Priſoners; becauſe he had heretofore, in the be- 

inning of the War, ſerv'd them; and though he had quirted 
heir Service at the fame time when they caſhier'd the Earl 
of Eſſex, and made their new Model, and was at liberty to 
do what he thought beſt for himſelf, yet they reſolv'd to free 
themſelves from any farther apprehenſions and fear of him: 
to that purpoſe they erected a new High Court of Juſtice, for 
the Trial of fome Perſons who had been troubleſome to them, 
and eſpecially Middleton and Maſſey. 

Tus laſt, after he had eſcaped from ?orcefter, and travel- 
led two or three days, found himſelf fo tormented and weak- 


ened by his Wounds, that being near the Seat of the Earl of 


Stamford, whoſe Lieutenant Colonel he had been in the be- 


ginning of the War, and being well known to his Lady, he 


choſe to commir himſelf ro Her rather than to her Husband; 
hoping that in honour ſhe would have found ſome means 10 
155 455 him. But the Lady had only charity to cure his 
ounds, not courage to conceal his Perſon ; and ſuch Ad- 
vertilements were given of him, that aſſoon as he was 2 * 
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be remov'd, he was likewiſe ſent to the Tower, and deſtin'd Middleton 
to be ſacrificed: by the Higu Court of Juſtice together with eee 
Middleton,” for the futare ſecurity of the Common wealth. the 7,wer, 
BU r no the Presbyterian intereſt thew'd it ſelf, and\doubt- defign'd is 
leſs in enterpriſes of this Nature was very powerful; hay- * ed by 4 
ing in al places Perſous devoted to them, Who were ready f e. 
to obey their Orders, though they did not pretend to be G ff f 
their Party. And the time Approaching that they were ſure 
Middleton Was to be tried, that is, to be executed; they pave 
him ſo good and particular Advertiſement; that he took his 
leave of his Friends in the Tower, and made his Eſcape; ard Middleton 
having Friends enough to ſhelter him in London; after he had , bi 
concealed himſelf chere à Fortnight or three Weeks; that the ra 
diligence of the firſt examination and'etiquiry-was over; He 2 
was ſafely Tranſported into France. And within few days a . _ 
ter, Maſſey had the ſame good fortune, to the grief and vets anten 
tion of the very ſoul of Crom uli; who thitſted for the blood 777 
of thoſe two Perſons 510, 209 81:11 1115 | 
WHEN Middlzton came to the King to Peri he btougbe ons 
with him a little os Vicar, who was known te the King, 5, br 7. 
one M7 Knox, who brought Letters of credit to his Majeſty, he King 67 
and ſome Fropoũition from his Friends in Scotland, and Othef « Scorch 
Diſpatches from the Lords in the Tower, with-whorm he had 11 4 le ce 
conferr'd after Middleton had eſcaped from thence. He brought 57 br 
the relation of the terror that was {truck imo the hearts of lim. 
that whole Nation by the ſevere proccedings of General 
Monk, to whoſe care Cromwell had committed the Reduction 
of that Kingdom, upon the taking of Dane, where Perſons 
of all Degrees and Qualities were put to the Sword after the 
Town was enter d, and all left to plunder; upon which all 


* 


other places render d. All Men complain d of the Marquis a Bay 5 4 


Argyle, who proſecuted the King's Friends with" the utmolt 
malice, and protected and preſerv'd the reſt according to his 
delife. He gave the King aſſurance from che moſt conlider= 
able Perſons, who had retired into the High-lands, That 
they would never ſwerve from their duty; and that they 
< would be able, during the Winter, to infeſt the Enemy by 
© incurſions into their Quarters; and thar, if Middleton right 
ce be ſent to them with ſorme ſupply of Arms, they would 
have an Army ready againſt the Spring, ſtrong enough to 
© meet with More. He faid, © He was Addreſſed from Stor- 
land to the Lords in the Tower, who did not then know 
that Middleton had arriv'd in ſafety with the King; and 
therefore they had commanded him, if neither Middleton; 
nor the Lord Newburgh were about his Majeſty; that then 
dhe ſhould' repair to che Marquis of O-mönd, and deſire 
kim to preſent him to the King; but thr, having found 
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The Requeſts 
te the Ring 
of his Friend 
there. 


_ « would no more think of ſerving his Majeſty: the condition 


e mot. They profeſſed all duty to the Queen, but they knew 
«ſhe had too good an opinion of the Marquis of | Argyle; 
_ < who: would infallibly come to know whatever was known 


during his being amongſt them, made all poſſible demonſtra- 
tion of Affection, and duty to him; and therefore reſolv'd to 
grant any thing they deſired; and ſo promiſed not to commu- 


patches to be made of Commiſſions, and Letters, he wiſhed 


The King 


appoints the 


Granceller of © Exchequer; and that all the Diſpatches might be made by 


the Exche- 


quer ro make Lord Newburgh go with them to him, and let him know 


all Diſ- 
patchesfor 
Scotland. 


The Mar- 


quis of Ore chequer, believ'd that the King had nothing at this time te 
mond's an 


the Chancel- 


lors opinion 


concernin 

the, Ring 
«Aſſairs at 
that time. 
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« both theſe Lords there, he had made no farther. Applica- 
«tion. than to them, who had brought him to his Majeſty. 
He told the King, That both thoſe in Scotland, and thoſe in 
ce the Tower, made it their humble requeſt , or rather a con- 
<« dition to his Majeſty ; that, except it were granted, they 


« was, that whatever ſhould have relation to his Service in 
« Fcotland, and to Their Perſons who were to venture their 
<« lives in it, might not be communicated to the Queen, the 
« Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Fermyn, or the Lord il. 


ce to either of the other. | | | 
Tat King did not expect that any notable Service could 
be perform d by his Friends in Sotland for his Advantage, 
or their own Redemption; yet did not think it fit ro ſeem to 
undervalue the Profeſſions, and Overtures of thoſe who had, 


nicate any thing of what they propoſed to the Queen, or the 
other three Lords. But ſince they . propoſed  prefent Diſ- 


them to conſider, whom they would be willing to truſt in 
the performing that Service. The next day they attended his 
Majeſty again, and deſir d, That all matters relating to Scot- 
land might be conſulted by his Majeſty with the Marquis 
cc of Ormond, the Lord Newburgh, and the Chancellor of the 


«the Chancellor; which the King conſented to; and bid the 


his Majeſty's pleaſure. And thereupon the Lord Newburgh 
e Middleton to the Chancellor; who had never ſeen his 

face B 1571 821 50 
THE Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
do but to be quiet, and carefully avoid doing any thing that 
might do him hurt, and to expect ſome bleſſed conjuncture 
rom the Amity of Chriſtian Princes, or ſome ſuch Revolu- 
tion of Affairs in England by their own Diſcontents, and Di- 
viſions amongſt themſelves, as might make it ſeaſonable for 
his Majeſty again to ſhew himſelf. And therefore they pro- 
poſed nothing to themſelves but patiently to expect one of 
thoſe conjunctures, and, in the mean time, ſo to behave them- 
ſelyes to the Queen, that without being receiv'd into her truſt 
and confidence, which they did not affect, they might enjoy 
| | 4 er 
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her Grace and good Acceptation. But the deſignation of them 
to the Scotiſh Intrigue, croſſed all this imagination, and ſhook 
that foundation of Peace and Tranquillity, upon which they 
had raiſed their preſent hopes. F ao 41 2. 
TE Chancellor therefore went preſently to the King, and The chan- 
beſought him with earneſtneſs, That he would not lay that ol * 
« Burden upon him, or engage him in any part of the Coun- 4 fs fh. 
ſels of that People. He put his Majeſty in mind of “ The Ning nor ro 
cc continued avow'd jealo Ys and diſpleaſure, which that whole employ him 
« Party in that Nation had ever had againſt him; and that 2 2 
« his Majeſty very well knew, that thoſe Noble Perſons woo 
ſery'd him beſt when he was in Scotland, and in whoſe Af- 
« fection and fidelity he had all poſlible ſatisfaction, bad 
« ſome prejudice againſt him, and would be troubled when 
« they ſhould hear that all their Secrets were committed to 
« Him. He told his Majeſty, this Truſt would for ever de- 
«prive him of all hope of the Queen's Favour; who could 
© not but diſcern it within three or four days, and, by the 
«frequent reſort of the Scotiſb Vicar to him (who had the 
Vanity to defire long conferences with him) „That there was 
« ſome Secret in hand which was ay from Her; and ſhe 
ce would as eaſily diſcover, that the Chancellor was privy to 
„it, by his reading Papers to his Majeſty, and his Signing 
«them ; and would from thence conclude, that He had = 
ce ſwaded him to exclude her Majeſty from that Truſt ; which 
«ſhe would never forgive. Upon the whole, he renew'd 
his importunity, That he might be excuſed from this con- 
6e fidence. ee * 192 
TRE King heard him with patience and attention enough; The King's 
and confeſſed, . That he had reaſon not to be ſollicitous for 7 7e him. 
that Employment; but he wiſhed him to conſider withal, | 
c that he muſt either undertake it, or that his Majeſty muſt | 
in plain terms reject the Correſpondence ; which, he ſaid, 
*he thought he would not adviſe him to do. If his Ma- 
© jeſty entertain'd it, it could not be imagin'd that all thoſe 
L Tranſactions could paſs through his own hand, or, if they 
*could, his being ſhut up ſo long alone would make the 
©fame diſcovery. Whom then ſhould he truſt? The Lord 
* Newburgh, it was very true, was a Yep honeſt. Man, and 
* worthy of any Truſt ; but he was not a Counſellor, and no- 
*thing could be ſo much wonder'd at, as his frequent being 
* ſhut up with him; and more, his bringing any Papers to 
© him to be fign'd. As to the general prejudice which he 
* conceiv'd was againſt him by that Party, his Majeſty told 
him, & The Nation was much alter'd ſince he had to do with 
* them, and that no Men were better lov'd by them now than 
They who had from the beginning been faithful to his Fa- 
| EY | Gg 3 «ther, 
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ce ther; and Himſelf. To which he added, that” Middleton 
et had the leaſt in him, of any infirmities moſt incident to 
at that Party, that he knew ; and that he would find him a 
cc Man of great Honour and Ingenuity with whom he would 


' Gbe well — — His Majeſty faid, “He would frankly declare 


8 co his 


other, that he had receiv'd ſome Intelligence out 


of Kotland, and that he was obliged,” and had given his 
& word to thoſe whole Lives would be forfeited if known, 
that he would not communicate it with any but thoſe 

& who were choſen by themſelves ; and, after this, ſhe could 


The Chan- 
cellor ſub- 
mits; and 
was accord- 


et not be offended with his reſervation ; And concluded with 
2 gracious Conjuration and Command to the Chancellor, 
bs Ther he ſhould chearfully ſubmit, and undergo that Em- 
e ployment;/ which, he aſſured him, ſhould never be attended 
« with prejudice or inconvenience to him. In this manner, 
he ſubmitted himſelf to the King's diſpoſal, and was -truſted 
throughout that Affair; which had ' ſeveral Stages in the years 


;nzly truſted following, and did produce the inconveniencies he had fore- 


fairs. 


The Trou- 
bles of the 
French 
Court about 
thu time. 


in theſe Af- ſeen, and render'd him ſo unacceprable to the Queet, that ſhe 
w 


eaſily entertain'd thoſe prejudices againſt him, which thoſe ſhe 
moſt truſted were always ready to infuſe into her, and under 
which he was compell'd to bear many hardſhips. _ 

FT EIS uncomfortable Condition of the King was render d 
yet more deſperate, by the Streights, and Neceſſities, into 
which the French Court was about this time plunged : So that 
they who hitherto had ſhew'd no very good will to affiſt the 
King, were now become really unable to do it. The Par- 
liament of Paris had behaved themſelves ſo refractorily to all 


their King's Commands, 2 ſo importunately for the Li- 
an 


berty of the Princes, 


ſo impatiently for the remove of 
the Cardinal, that the Cardinal was at laſt compelFd' to per- 
{wade the Queen to conſent to both: And fo himſelf rid to 
Havre de Grace, and deliver'd the Queen's Warrant to ſet 
them at Liberty, and after a ſhort Conference with the Prince 
of Corde, he continued his own Journey towards German), 
and paſled in diſguiſe, with two or three Servants, till he came 
near Cologne, and there he remain'd at a Houſe belonging to 
that Elector. © OT HINT T9, | | 

Wu N the Princes came to Pars, they had receiv'd great 
welcome from the Parliament, and the City; and inftead of 
cloling with the Court, which it was thought they would have 
done, the Wound was widen'd without any hope of recon- 


_ Eiliation: So that the King and Queen Regent, withdrew 


from thence; the Town was in Arms; and Fire and Sword 
denounced againſt the Cardinal ; his Goods ſold at an Ourcry; 
and a price ſer upon his Head; and all Perſons who profeſſed 
any Duty to their King, found themſelves very unſafe! in 
YE rn ; EN, | Parti. 
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Paris. During all this time the Queen of Ezg/axd and the Ki 
with their Families, remain d in the — — „ not oat er 
whither to go, nor well able to ay, there ; the Aſſignments, 
which had been made for their Subſiſtence, not being pai 
them: And the looſe People ofthe Town begun to talk of the 
Duke of Tor#'s being in Arms againſt them. But the Duke 
of Orleans, under whoſe name all the diſorders were commit 
ted, and the Prince of Conde, viſited our King and Queen 
with many Profeſſions of Civility; but (thoſe were ſhortly 
abated likewiſe, when the Prexch King's Army came upon 
one (ide of the Town, and the $aexziſh, with the Duke of 
Lorraine's, upon the other. The French Army thought they 
bad the Enemy upon an advantage, and .defir'd to have a 
Battle with them; which the other declin'd; all which time, 
the Court had an underhand Treaty with the Duke of. Lor- 
raine ; and, upon a day appointed, the French King ſent to 
the King of Exg/azd, to delire him to confer with the Duke 
of Lorraine; who lay then with his Army within a Mile of 
the Town. There was no reaſon viſible for that deſire, nor 
could it be conceiv d, that his Majeſty's interpoſition could be 
of moment: yet his Majeſty knew not how to refuſe it, but 
immediately went to the place aſſign d; where he found both 
Armies drawn up in Battalia within Cannon ſhot of each 
other. Upon his Majeſty's coming to the Duke of Lorraine, 
the Treaty was again reviv'd, and Meflages ſent between the 
Duke and Marſhal Twrezxe. - In fine, the Night approaching, 
both Armies drew off from their ground, and his Majeſty re- 
turn'd to the Louvre; and before the next Morning, the 
Treaty was finiſh'd between the Court and the Duke of Lor- 


rains; and he march d away with his whole Army towards 


Flanders, and left the Spaniards to ſupport the Parliament 
againſt the Power of the French Army; which advanced upon 
them with that Reſolution, that, though they defended them- 
ſelves very bravely, and the Prince of Coxde did the Office 
of a brave General in the Faux4urg St Marceaux, and at the 
Port St Antoine, in which places many gallant Perſons of both 
lides were flain, they. had been all cut off, if the City had 
not been prevail'd with to ſuffer them to retire into it; which 
they had no mind to do. And thereupon the King's Army 
retir'd to their old Poſt, four Leagues off, and attended fu- 


4.5% 


ture advantages: The King having a very great Party in ay | 


Parliament and the City, which abhorr'd the receiving a 
entertaining the Spaniards into their bowels. 


T RIS Retreat of the Duke of Lorraine, broke the neck of 


the Prince of Conde's deſign. He knew well he ſhould not 


be long able to retain the Duke of Orleans from treating 
with the Court, or keep the Pariſians at his Devotion; and 
Gg 4 that 
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that the Duke de Beaufort, whom they had made Governour \ 
of Pari, would be weary of the Contention. For the pre. 

ſent, they were all incenſed againſt the Duke of Lorraine; 
and were well enough contented that the People ſhould be. 
lieve, that this defection in the Duke was wrought by the 
activity, and interpoſition of the King of Exg/and ; and they 


who did know that his Intereſt could not have produced that 
effect, could not tell how to interpret his r 


* 
* 


tayſpeak with the Duke in ſo unſeaſonable a conjunEture : ſo 
that, as the People expreſſed, and uſed all the inſolent re- 

proaches againſt the Exg/i/b Court at the Louvre, and loudly 
hreaten'd to be reyeng'd, ſo neither the Duke of Orleans, 


nor the Prince of Conde made any vilit there, or expreſſed 


the leaſt Civility towards it. In truth, our King and Queen 
did not think themſelves out of danger, nor ſtirred out of 


the Louvre for many days, until the French Court thought 


themſelves obliged to provide for their Security, by adviſing 
the King and Queen to remove, and aſlign'd St: Germain 's to 
them for their Retreat. Then his Majeſty ſent to the Duke 


The King of Of Orleans, and Prince of Coxde, © That their purpoſe was to 


Englan 
and bu Mo- 
ther remove 
W & Ger- 
main's, 


leave the Town: upon which there was a Guard that at- 


tended them out of the Town in the evening; which could 
not be got to be in readineſs till then ; and they were ſhortly 
after met by ſome Troops of Horſe ſent by the French King, 
which conducted them by Torch-light to St Germain s; 
where they arriv'd about midnight; and remain'd there 
without any diſturbance, till Paris was reduced to that King's 
Obedience. e WR 7 _ 
Ir is a very hard thing for People who have nothing to 
do, to forbear doing ſomething which they ought not to do; 


and the King might well hope that, ſince he had nothing elle 
left to enjoy, he might have enjoy'd quiet and repoſe ; and 
that a Court which had nothing to give, might have been 


free from Faction and Ambition; whilſt every Man had com- 
poſed himſelf to bear the ill fortune he was reduced to for 
Conſcience fake, which every Man pretended to be his caſe, 
with ſubmiſſion and content, till it ſhould pleaſe God to buoy 
up the King from the lowneſs he was in; who in truth ſut- 
fer'd much more than any Body elſe. But whilſt there are 
Courts in the World, Emulation and Ambition will be inſe- 
parable from them ; and Kings who have nothing to give, 
thall be preſſed to promiſe ; which ofrentimes proves more 


inconvenient and miſchievous than any preſent gifts could be, 


becauſe they always draw on more of the fame title, and 
pretence ; and as they who receive the Favours, are not the 
more fatisfied, ſo they who are not paid in the fame kind, or 
who, out of modeſty and difcretion, forbear to make ſuch Suits, 

| are © 
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are griev'd and offended to ſee the vanity and preſumption of 


bold Men, ſo unſeaſonably gratified and encouraged. 
Tux King found no benefit of this kind, in being ſtripp' 
of all his Dominions, and all his Power. Men were as im- 


portunate, as hath been ſaid before, for Honours, and Offices, . 5 
* 
and Men who would not have had the preſumprion to have cen King's 


and Revenues, as if they could have taken poſſeſſion of them“ 


aſſoon as they had been granted, though but by promiſe: 


ask d the ſame thing, if the King had been in Eagland, thought 
it very juſtifiable to demand it, becauſe he was not there; 
| fince there were ſo many hazards that they ſhould never live 
to enjoy what he promiſed. The vexations he underwent of 
this kind, cannot be expreſſed ; and whoſoever ſucceeded not 
in his unreaſonable defires imputed it only to the ill Nature 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and concluded, that He 
alone obſtructed it, becauſe they always receiv'd very gra- 
cious Anſwers from his Majeſty : ſo that though his wants 
were as viſible and notorious as any Man's, and it appear'd 
| he got nothing for himſelf, he — very dear in his peace and 
quiet for the credit, and intereſt he was thought to have with 
his Maſter. CHE, | e 14 
TE Lord Wilmot had, by the opportunity of his late Con- 
verſation with the King in his Eſcapey drawn many kind ex- 
preſſions from his Majeſty ; and he thought he could not be 
too ſollicitous to procure ſuch a Teſtimony of his Grace and 
| Favour, as might diſtingniſh him from other Men, and pub- 


| liſh the eſteem the King had of him. Therefore he impor- 


tuned his wr ono that he would make him an Earl, referring 
the time of his Creation to his Majeſty's own choice: And 
the modeſty of this reference prevaid; the King well know- 
ing, that the fame Honour would be deſir'd on the behalf 
of another, by one whom he ſhould be unwiliing to deny. 
But ſince it was not ask d for the preſent, he promiſed to 
2 in a time that ſhould appear to be convenient for his 

wice. 11 

THERE were Projects of another kind, which were much 
more troubleſome; in which the Projectors (till conſider'd 
themſelves in the firſt place, and what their condition might 
| prove to be by the Succeſs. The Duke of York was ſo well 


pleaſed with the fatigue of the War, that he thought his con- 


dition'very agreeable ; but his Servants did not like that courſe 
of Life ſo well, at leaſt defir'd ſo far to improve.it, that they 
might reap' ſome Advantages to themſelves out of His ap- 
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pointments. Sr ohn Berkley was now, upon the death of , LA 


the Lord Byron, by which the Duke was depriv'd of a very Byron, the 
good Servant, become the ſuperior of his Family, and call'd Duke's Go- 


dies, 


himſelf, without any Authority for it, Intendant des eu. — 
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de ſon Alteſſe Royale; had the management of all his Receipts 
and Disburſements ; and all the reſt depended upon him. He 


deſir d, bs all ways, to get a better Revenue for his Maſter, 


than the (mall Penſion he receiv'd from France; and thought ' 


no expedient ſo proper for him, as a Wife of a great and 


noble Fortune; which he preſumed he ſhould have the ma- 


naging of. 


HERE Was then a Lady in the Town, Mademoiſelle de 


| N N the Daughter of the Duke de Longue ville by his 


Sir John 
Berkley de- 
ffens Made 
moiſelle de 
Longue- 
ville for the 
Dube s wife, 


firſt Wife, by whom ſhe was to inherit a very fair Revenue, 
and had title to a very conſiderable Sum of Money, which her 
Father was obliged to account for: ſo that ſhe was look d 
upon, as one of the greateſt and richeſt Marriages in France, 
in reſpect of her Fortune; in reſpect of her Perſon not at all 
attractive, being a Lady of a very low Stature, and that Sta- 
ture ſomewhat deform'd. This Lady S* 70h delign'd for the 
Duke; and treated with thoſe Ladies who were neareſt to 
her, and had been truſted with the Education of her, before 
he mention'd it to his Royal Highneſs. Then he perſwaded 
him, “ That all hopes in England were deſperate : That the 
« Government was fo ſettled there, that it could never be 
ce thaken ; ſo that his Highneſs muſt think of no other Fortune 
«than what he ſhould make by his Sword: That he was now 

« upon the Stage where he muſt act out his Life, and that he 
ce ſhould do well to think of providing a Civil Fortune for him- 
5“ ſelf, as well as a Martial; which could only be by Marriage: 


and then ſpoke of Mademoiſelle de Longueville, and made 
her Fortune at leaſt equal to what it was; „Which, he ſaid, 


c when once his Highneſs was poſſeſſed of, he might ſell ; and 
* thereby raiſe Money to pay an Army to Invade England, 


cc and ſo might become the Reſtorer of the er his Brother: 


«this he thought very practicable, if his Highneſs ſeriouſi) 
c and heartily would endeavour it. The Duke himſelf had 


no averſion from Marriage, and the conſideration of the For- 


rune, and the circumſtance which might attend ir, made it 
not the leſs acceptable; yet he made no other Anſwer to it, 
« Than that he muſt firſt know the King's and Queen's judg- 
ce ment of it, before he could take any reſolution what to do. 
Upon which Sc Fohz undertook, with his Highneſs's appro- 
bation, to propoſe it to their Majeſties himſelf, and accord- 
ingly firſt ſpoke with the Queen, enlarging on all the benetit 
which probably might attend it. 

Ir was believ'd, that the firſt Overture and Attempt had 
not been made without her Majeſty's privity, and approba- 
tion; for the Lord 7ermyn had been no leſs active in the con- 
trivance than Sr Fohn Berkley : yet her Majeſty refuſed to de- 
liver any opinion in it, till ſhe knew the King's : and * 1 

. : 
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ſt, after the young Lady her ſelf had been ſpoken to, his 
Mieſty was informs of it, and his — Wand, 'with 
which he was not well pleaſed ; and yet was unwilling to uſe 
his Authority to obſtruct” what was look d upon as ſo great a 
benefit and advantage to his Brother; though he did not diſ- 
ſemble his Reſentment of their Preſumption who undertook 
to enter upon Treaties of that Nature, with the ſame liberty 
as if it concern'd only their own Kindred and Allies: How- 
ever, he was very reſerv'd in ſaying what he thought of it. 
Whilſt his Majeſty was in deliberation, all the ways were 
taken to diſcover what the Chancellor of the Exchequer's | 
judgment was; and the Lord Jermyn ſpoke to him of it, as ES. 
a matrer that would not admit any doubt on the King's part, 
otherwiſe than from the difficulty of bringing it to paſs, in 
regard the Lady's Friends would not eaſily be induced to give 
their conſent. But the Chancellor could not be drawn to 
make any other Anſwer, than * That it was a Subject ſo much 
«above his comprehenſion, and the conſequences might be 
« ſuch, that he had not the Ambition to delire to be conſulted 
« with upon it; and that leſs than the King's or Queen's Com- 
« _ d not induce him to enter upon the diſcourſe 
«of it. OS bo . 2 

Ir was not long before the Queen ſent for him; and ſeem- The Queen 
ing to complain of the importunity, which was uſed towards cm/s; the 
her in that affair, and as if it were not grateful to her, ask d e of 
him, what his opinion of it was? To which he anſwer'd, ,,.- abent 
«© That he did not underſtand the convenience of it fo well, as the Mar- | 
to judge whether it were like to be of benefit to the Duke e. 5 
*of Jork: But he thought, that neither the King, nor her 
«Majeſty, ſhould be willing that the Heir of the Crown 
© ſhould be Married before the — himſelf; or that it ſhould 
«be in any Woman's power to fay, that if there were but 
© one Perſon dead, ſhe ſhould be a Queen: With which her 
Majeſty, who no doubt did love the King with all poſlible 
tenderneſs, ſeem'd to be mov'd, as if it had been a conſi- 
deration ſhe had not thought of before; and ſaid, with 
ſome warmth, « That ſhe would never give her conſent that 
*itſhould be ſo. However, this Argument was quickly made 
known to the Duke of Terk, and ſeveral gloſſes made upon it, 
to the reproach of the Chancellor: yet it made ſuch an im- 
preſſion, that there was then as active endeavours to find a 
convenient Wife for the King himſelf, and Mademoiſelle the Mademoi- 
Daughter of the Duke of Orleans, by his firſt Wife, who, in {elle ke- 
the Right of her Mother, was eve poſſeſſed of the fair in- lebt 

te 


heritance of the Dutchy of Mompemſier, was thought of. To 2 12 


is the Queen was much inclined, and the King himſelf not 
werſe; Both looking too much upon the relief it might give 
to 
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| to his preſent neceſſities, and the convenience of having 3 
place to repoſe in, as long as the ſtorm ſhould continue. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no thought, by the conclu- 
ſion he had made in the other Overture, to have drawn on 
this Propoſition; and the Marquis of Ormond. and He were 
no leſs troubled with this, than with the former; which made 

them to be look d upon as Men of contradictioann. 
The Marqus IH Ex repreſented to the King, „That, as it could admi- 
+ Or; , niſter only ſome competency towards his preſent {ubliſtence, 
the Chance. ſo it might exceedingly prejudice his future hopes, and alie- 
lor ef te © nate the Affections of his Friends in England: That the Lady 
Exchequer's © was elder than He by ſome years; which was an exception 
echten, <Gamonglt private Perſons; and had been oblerv'd not to be 
„ e to King's: That his Majeſty muſt expect to be 
c preſſed to thoſe things in point of Religion which he could 
ce never conſent to; and yet he ſhould undergo the fame dil 
c advantage as if he had confented, by many Men's believing 
ce he had done ſo. They beſought him © To ſet his heart en- 
<« tirely upon the recovery of Exgland, and to indulge to no- 
_ < thing that might reaſonably obſiruct that, either by making 
<« him leſs intent upon it, or by creating new difficulties in 
ce the purſuing it. His Majeſty aſſur d them © That his heart 
ce was ſet upon nothing elſe; and if he had inclination to this 
« Marriage, it was becauſe he believ'd it might much facili- 
< tate the other: That he look'd not upon her Fortune, which 
as very great, as an Annual AN to him, but as a ſtock 
c that ſhould be at his diſpoſal ; by Sale whereof he might 
ec raiſe Money enough to raiſe a good Army to attempt the 
«recovery of his Kingdoms: and that he would be well al- 
ce ſured, that it ſhould be in his power to make that uſe of it, 
<« before he would be engaged in the Treaty: That he had no 
ce apprehenſion of the preſſures which would be made in mat- | 
ters of Religion, becauſe, if the Lady did once conſent to 
« rhe Marriage, ſhe would affect nothing but what might ad- 
*vance the recovery of his Dominions; which ſhe would 
<« quickly underſtand any unreaſonable Conceſſions in Reli- 
gion could never do. In a word, his Majefty diſcoverd 
enough to let them ſee that he ſtood well enough inclined to 
the Overture it ſelf; which gave them trouble, as a thing 
which, in many reſpects, was like to prove very inconve- 
nient. | | = 
Br they were quickly freed from that apprehenſion. The 
Lady carried her ſelf in that manner, on the behalf of the 
Prince of Conde, and ſo offenſively to the Freuch Court, hav- 
ing given fire her ſelf to the Cannon in the Baſtile upon the 
King at the Port St Antoine, and done ſo many blameable 
things againſt the French King and Queen, that they no 1 
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heard of this diſcourſe, but they quickly put an end to it; 
the Cardinal; who was now return d again, having long re- 
ſolv d that our King ſhould never owe any part of his Reſti- 
tution to any countenance, or aſſiſtance, he ſhould receive 
from France; and, from the ſame concluſion, the like end B51 theſs 
was put to all Overtures which had concern'd the Duke of * 8 
York and the other Lady. ; Ane — 
THERE Was, ſhortly after, an unexpected Accident, that 
ſeem'd to make ſome alterations in the affairs of Chriſtendom; 
which many very yo re; believ'd, might have prov'd ad- 
vantageous to the King. The Parliament, aſſoon as they 
had ſettled their Common-wealth, and had no Enemy they | 
fear d, had ſent Embafſadours to their Siſter Republick, the The Partia- 
States of the united Provinces, to invite them to enter into — 
a ſtricter Alliance with them, and, upon the Matter, to be as 4, 4, 
one Common. wealth, and to have one Intereſt. They were Holland ro 
receiv d in Holland with all imaginable reſpect, and as great ite them 
Expreſſions made, as could be, of an equal deſire that a firm %% 
Union might be eſtabliſh'd. between the two Common- ga int- John 
wealths: and, for the forming thereof, Perſons were appoint- being the 
ed to treat with the Embaſſadours; which was look d upon as chi. 
a matter that would ealily ſucceed, ſince the Prince of Orange, 
who could have given powerful obſtruction in ſuch Caſes, 
was now dead, and all thoſe who adher'd to him, diſcounte- 
nanced, and remov'd — of truſt and power in all the 
Provinces, and his Son an Infant, born after the Death of his 
Father, at the _ of the States even for his Support; 
the two Dowagers, his Mother and Grandmother , having 
great Joyntures out of the Eſtate, and the reſt being liable to 
the payment of vaſt debts. In the Treaty, Saint- John, who 
had the whole truſt of the Embaſſy, being very powerful in 
the Parliament, and the known contident of Cromwell, preſſed 
ſuch a kind of Union as muſt diſunite them from all their 
other Allies: ſo that, for the friendſhip of England, they muſt 
_ loſe the friendſhip of other Princes, and yer Tole many other 
Advantages in Trade, which they enjoy'd, and which they 
law the younger and more powerful Common-wealth would 
in a ſhort time deprive them of. This the States could not 
digeſt, and uſed all the ways they could to divert them from 
inſiſting upon ſo unreaſonable conditions; and made many 
rge Overtures and Conceſſions, which had never been grant- 
ed by them to the greateſt King's, and were willing to quit 
lome Advantages they had enjoyed by all the Treaties with 
the Crown of England, and to yield other conſiderable bene- 
its which they always before denied to grant. 
Bur this would not ſatisfy, nor would the Embaſſadours 
cede from any particular they had propoſed: ſo that, after 
| {ome 
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| ſome Months ſtay, during which time they receiv'd many 
Affronts from ſome Baglih, and from others, they. return'q 

They return With great Preſents from the States, but without any effect by 
without any the Treaty, or entring into any terms of Alliance, and wit 
Efet. the extreme indignation of Seint-Fobns 3 which he manifeſted 
aſſoon as hereturn'd to the Parliament; who diſdaining like- 
wiſe to find themſelves undervalued (that is, not valued above 

all the world beſides) preſently enter d upon Counſels how 

they might diſcountenance and controle the Trade of Hol/aud, 

and encreafe their own. | | | 

The Parlia- HHREHUPON they made that Act that «Inhibits all For. 
ment there- cc reign Ships from bringing in any Merchandiſe or Commo- 
A 4 dities into England, but ſuch as were the proceed or growth 
Navigation, © Of their own. Country, upon the penalty of forfeiture of all 
„ ſuch Ships. This indeed concern'd all other Countries; 

bur ir did, upon the matter, totally ſuppreſs all Trade with 
Holland, which had very little Merchandiſe of the growth of 
their own Country, but had uſed to bring in their Ships the 
growth of all other Kingdoms in the world; Wine from 
France and Spain, Spices from the Indies, and all Commodi- 
ries from all other Countries; which they muſt now do no 
more. The Dutch Embaſſadour expoſtulated this matter very 
warmly, « As a breach of Commerce and Amity, which could 

ce not conſiſt with the Peace between the two Nations; and 

ce that his Maſters could not look upon it otherwiſe than as a 

« Declaration of War. The Parliament Anfwer'd him ſu- 
perciliouſly, < That his Maſters might take it in what manner 
they pleaſed ; but they knew what was beſt for their own 

<« State, and would not repeal Laws to gratify their Neigh- 

« bours ; and cauſed the Act to be executed with the utmoit 

rigour and ſeverity. | 8 | 3. 

THE United Provinces now diſcern'd, that they had help'd 

to raiſe an Enemy that was too powerful for them, and that 
would not be treated as the Crown had been. However, 
they could not believe it poſſible, that in the Infancy of their 
Republick, and when their Government was manifeſtly odious 

to all the Nobility and Gentry of the Kingdom, and the Peo- 

le generally weary of the Taxes and Impoſitions upon the 
ation for the ſupport of their Land-Armies, the Parliament 
would venture to increaſe thoſe Taxes and Impoſitions pro- 
portionably to maintain a new War at Sea, at fo vaſt an Ex- 

\ pence, as could not be avoided; and therefore believ'd that 
they only made ſhew of this Courage to amuſe and terrify 
them. However, at the Spring, They ſer out a Fleet [{tronge* 
than of courſe they uſed to do; which made no impreſſion 
upon the Eng liſb; who never ſuſpected that the Durch durlt 


enter into a War with chem. Beſides that they were _ 
9 5 en 
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dent no ſuch Counſel and Reſolution could be taken on a 
ſuddain , and without their having firſt Notice of it, they 
havin ſeveral of the States General, and more of the States 
of Holland, very devoted to them. And therefore they in- 
creaſed not their *. * but ſent out their uſual Fleet for 
the Guard of the { at their Seaſon, and with no other 
lnſtructions than they had been accuſtom'd to. | 
Tux Council of the Admiralty of Holland, which go- Order: from 
vern'd the Maritime Afﬀairs, without communication with wo * 
| the States General, gave their Inſtructions to the Admiral Hofland 7. 
| Yen Trump, That when he met any of the Ergh/h Ships of their Fleet, 
«War , he ſhould not ſtrike to them, nor ſhew them any ** Ne re 
«other reſpect than what they receiv d from them; and if . ee 


« he Engl;ſÞ expoſtulated the matter, they ſhould anſwer '* the Eng- 


« frankly , that the refpe& they had formerly ſhew'd upon ca 
« thoſe Encounters, was becauſe the Ships were the 12 
« and for the good intelligence they had with the Crown; 
«they had no reaſon to continue the fame in this alteration 
1 3 — except there were ſome Stipulation between 
« them to that purpoſe: And if this Anſwer did not ſatisfy, 
« but that force was uſed towards them, they ſhould defend 
« themſelves with their utmoſt vigour. Theſe Inſtructions 
were very ſecret, and never ſuſpected by the Engiſh Com- 
manders; who had their old Inſtructions to oblige all For- 
reign Veſſels to ſtrike fail to them; which had never been re- 
fufed by any Nation. 

IT was about the beginning of May in the year 1652, that 
the Dutch Fleet, conſiſting of above forty Sail, under the 
| Command of Van Trump, rode at Anchor in Dover Road, 

being driven by a ſtrong Wind, as they pretended, from the 
Flanders Coaſt, when the Exgliſhʒ Fleet, under the Command 
of Blake , of a much lefs Number, appear'd in view; upon 
which the Durch weighed Anchor, and put out to Sea, with- 
out ſtriking their Flag; which Blate obſerving, cauſed three 
Guns to be fired without any Ball. It was then obſerv'd, The war be- 
that there was an Expreſs Ketch came, at the very time, from 5" «pon%n 
Holland, on board their Admiral; and it was then conceiv'd, {171th 
that he had, by that Expreſs, receiv'd more pofitive Orders | 
to Fight: For upon the Arrival of that Expreſs, he tacked 
about, and bore directly towards the Exgliſb Fleet; and the 
three Guns were no ſooner fired, but, in contempt of the 
Advertiſement, he diſcharged one fingle Gun from his Poop, 
and hung out a red Flag; and came up to the Erg/zh Admi- 
al, and # 0 him a broad (ide; wich which he killed many 
of his Men, and damaged the Ship. Whereupon, though, 
Blake was ſurpriſed, as not expecting ſuch an Aſſault, he de- 
err d not to give him the fame rude ſalutation; and ef 

| ects. 
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Fleets were forthwith engaged in a very fierce Encounter; 
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which continued for the ſpace of four hours, till the night 
parted them, after the loſs of much blood on both ſides. 81 
the part of the Dutch, they loſt two Ships, whereof one was 
ſunk, and the other taken, with both the Captains, and neat 
two hundred Priſoners. On the Exg/zſþ ſide, there were many 
lain, and more wounded, but no Ship loſt, nor Officer of 
Name. When the morning appear'd, the Dutch were. gone 


to their Coaſt. And thus the War was enter'd into, before 


The States 
ſend two 
Embaſſa- 
daurs mto 
Eng land 
about it. 


it was ſuſpected in Exgland. 


Wirk what conſideration ſoever the Dutch had Embarkd 


themſelves in this ſuddain Enterpriſe, it quickly appear d they 


had taken very ill meaſures of the People's Affections. For 
the News of this conflict was no ſooner arriv'd in Holland, 
but there was the moſt general conſternation, amongſt all 
ſorts of Men, that can be imagin'd ; and the States themſelves 
were ſo much troubled at it, that, with great expedition, they 
diſpatched two a Se Cog Sage into England; by 
whom they proteſted, That the late unhappy Engagement 
ce between the Fleets of the two Common-wealths, had hap- 
ce pen'd without their knowledge, and contrary to the inten- 
ce tion of the Lords the States General: that they had receiy'd 
ce the fatal tidings of ſo raſh an Attempt, and Action, with 
ce amazement, and aſtoniſhment ; and that they had immedi- 
cc ately enter'd into conſultation, how they might beſt cloſe 


ce this freſh bleeding Wound, and to avoid the further Effu- 


ce ſion of Chriſtian blood, ſo much deſir'd by the Enemies of 
ce both States: and therefore they moſt earneſtly defir'd them, 
ce by their mutual concurrence in Religion, and by their mu- 
ce tual love of Liberty, that nothing might be done with paſ- 
cc ſion and heat; which would widen the breach; but that 
< they might 19 4 receive ſuch an Anſwer, that there 
ce might be no farther obſtruction to the Trade of both Com- 
cc mon- wealths. 


me Parlia- To which this Anſwer was preſently return d to them, 
ment . An-c That the civility which they had always ſhew'd towards the 


ſwer to 
them. 


ce States of the United Provinces, was ſo notorious, that no- 
c thing was more ſtrange than the ill return they had made to 
cc them: that the extraordinary preparations, which they had 
cc made, of a hundred and fifty Ships, without any apparent 
6« neceſfity , and the Inſtructions which had been given to 
< their Sea-Officers, had adminiſter'd too much cauſe to be- 


4 lieve, that the Lords the States General of the United Pro- 


ce vinces had a purpoſe to uſurp the known Right which the 
cc Fygliſh have to the Seas, and to deſtroy their Fleets; which, 
ee under the protection of the Almighty, are their Walls and 


4 Bulwarks; ſo that they might be expoſed to the invaſion of 
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a zny powerful Enemy: therefore they thought themſelves 
« Obliged to endeavour, by God's Aſſiſtance, to ſeek reparas 
ce tion for the injuries and. damage they had already receiv'd, 
«and to prevent the like for the future: However, they 
« ſhould never be without an intention and deſire, that ſome 
« effectual means might be found to eſtabliſh a good Peace, 
« Union, and right Underſtanding, between the two Nati- 
« on. 
WIr E this haughty Anſwer they vigorouſly proſecuted 
their revenge, and commanded Blate 5 to Sail to the 
Northward : it being then the Seaſon of the year for the great 4 
Fiſheries of the Dutch upon the Coaſts of Scotland, and the 
Iſles of Or (by the benefit whereof they drive a great Blake. takes 
part of their Trade over Europe) where he now found their heir ing 
multitude of fiſhing Boats, 7＋ 4 by twelve Ships of War; 5/3 «» 
molt of which, with the filh they had made ready, he brought j;,,. 
away with him as good prize. | 

W HEN Blake was ſent to the North, Sr George Ayſcue, be- 
ing juſt return d from the Weſt Indies, was ſent with another 
part of the Fleet to the South; who, at his very going out, | 
met with thirty Sail of their Merchants between Dover and S, G. AyC- 
Calais; a good part whereof he took, or ſunk ; and forced the cue takes or 
teſt to run on Shore upon the French Coaſt ; which is very 7 
little better than being taken. From thence he ſtood Weft- han, 
ward; and near Plymouth, with thirty Sail of Men of War, fehes the 
he engaged the whole Dutch Fleet, conſiſting of Sixty Ships of Dutch Fleet 
War, and thirty Merchants. It was near four of the Clock ven ** 
in the Afternoon when both Fleets begun to engage, ſo that 
the Night quickly parted them; yet not before two of the 
Holland Ships of War were ſunk, and moſt of the Men loft ; 
the Dutch in that Action applying themſelves moſt to ſpoil 
the Tackling, and Sails of the Eugliſo; in which they had 
fo good ſucceſs, that the next Morning they were not able to 
give them farther chaſe, till their Sails and Rigging could be 
repaired. But no day paſſed without the taking and bringing 
in many and valuable Datch Ships into the Ports of England; 
Which, having begun their Voyages before any notice given 
to them of the War, were making haſte home without any fear 
of their Security: ſo that, there being now no hope of a 
Peace by the mediation of their Embaſſadours, who could not 
prevail in any thing they propoſed, they return'd; and the 
War was proclaim'd on either fide, as well as proſecuted. 

Tax King thought he might very reaſonably hope to reap 
ſome benefit and advantage from this War, ſo briskly enter'd 
"Top on both ſides; and when he had fate ſtill till the return 
of the Dutch Embaſſadours from London, and that all Trea- 
ties were given over, he betiev'd it might contribute to his 
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| ends, if he made a Journey into Hollaud, and made ſuch Pro- 
5 upon the place as he might be adviſed to: but when 
is Majeſty imparted this deſign to his Friends there, who 
did really deſire to ſerve him, he was very warmly diſſwaded 
from pers, thither ; and aſſured, . That it was ſo far from 
ce being yet ſeaſonable, that it would more advance a Peace 
<than any thing elſe that could be propoſed ; and would, for 
c the preſent, bring the greateſt prejudice to his Siſter, and to 
ce the affairs of his Nephew the Prince of Orange, that could 
cc he imagin d. 

be King ae THE King hereupon took a reſolution to make an attempt 
Paris propo- Which could do him no harm, if it did not produce the good 
Cen Sore he defired. The Dutch Embaſſadour then reſident at Paris 
the Dutch Monſieur Borrei, who had been Penſioner of Amſterdam, was 
Emaſſa- Very much devoted to the King's Service, having been for- 
«eur chat ke merly Embaſſadour in Erg/and, and had always dependence 
= upon the Prince of Orange ſucceſſively. He communicated 
wich thetrs, in all things with great freedom with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; who viſited him conſtanily once a Week, and 
receiv'd Advertiſements, and Advices from him, and the Em- 
baſſadour frequently came to His Lodging. The King, upon 
conference only with the Marquis of Ormond, and the Chan- 
cellor, and enjoyning them ſecrecy, cauſed. a Paper to be 
drawn up; in which he declared, “ That he had very good rea- 
c ſon to believe, that there were many Officers and Sea- men 
cc engaged in the Service of the Exg/ih Fleet, who under- 
c took that Service in hope to find a good opportunity to 
cc ſerve his Majeſty ; and that, if the Dutch were willing to 
cc receive him, he would immediately put himſelf on board their 
C Fleet, without requiring any Command, except of ſuch Ships 
«only, as, upon their notice of his being there, ſhould re- 
ce pair to him out of the Rebels Fleet: by this means, he pre- 
ſum' d, «He ſhould be able much to weaken their Naval power 
Cs and to raiſe Diviſions in the Kingdom, by which the Dutch 
& would receive benefis and advantage. Having ſign'd this 
Paper, he ſent the Chancellor with it open, to ſhew to the 
Dutch Embaſſadour, and to delire him to ſend it encloſed in 
his Letter to the States. The Embaſſadour was very much 
ſurpriſed with it, and made ſome ſcruple of ſending it, left he 
might be ſuſpected to have adviſed it. For they were en- 
tremely jealous of him for his Affection to the King, and for 
his dependence upon the Houſe of Orange. In the end, he 
deſired © The King would encloſe it in a Letter to him, and 
« oblige him to ſend it to the States General: which was 

done accordingly ; and he ſent it by the Poſt to the States. 
Tag War had already made the Councils of the States 


leſs united than they had been, and the Party that was _ 


* 
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to be inclined to the Prince of Orange, recover d courage, 
and joyn d with thoſe who were no Friends to the War; and; 
when this Meſſage from the King was read, magnified the 
King's Spirit in making this Overture, and with'd that an 
wer of Log, humble thanks and acknowledgment might 
be return d to his Majeſty. They faid, © No means ought to 
be negleCted that might Abate the pride and power of the 
“Enemy: and affoon as the People heard of it, they thought 
it reaſonable to accept the King's Offer. De Wit, who was 
penſioner of Holland, and had the greateſt influence upon 
their Counſels, had no mind to have any conjunction with the 
King; which, he foreſaw, muſt neceſſarily introduce the pre- 
tences of the Prince of Orange; to whom he was an avow'd 
and declar d Enemy. He told them, «Indeed it was a very 
« generous offer of the King; bur if they ſhould accept it, 
«they could never recede from his Intereſt ; which, inſtead 
« of putting an end to the War, of which they were already 
ce weary, would make it without end, and would be the ruin 
« of their State: that whilſt they were free from being en- 
« gaged in any Intereſt but their own, they might reaſonably 
«hope that both ſides would be equally weary of the War, 
«and then a Peace would eaſily enſue; which they ſhould 
«otherwiſe put but of their own power; fo that thanks were ,: ,.- 
return d to the King for his good will; and they purſued their eur-'d te the 
own method in their Counſels, and were much ſuperior to A Ye 
thoſe who were of another opinion, deſiring nothing fo much, $4 94 
as to make a Peace upon any conditions. lail aide. 
| Nox can it appear very wonderful, that the Dutch made 
ew of ſo much flegm in this Affair, when the very choler 
and pride of the French was, about the fame time, ſo hum- 
bled by the Spirit of the Exgliſb, that though they took their 
Ships every day, and made them prize, and had now ſeiſed . Englim 
upon their whole Fleet that was going to the relief of Dun- ſeiſe n 
kirk (that was then cloſely beſieged by the Spaniard, and b ye : 
the taking that Fleet was deliver'd into their hands ) yet the . 
French would not be provok'd to be angry with them, or to e bun- 
expreſs any inclination to the King; but ſent an Embaſſadour, kirk. 
| which they had not before done, to expoſtulate very civilly me French 
with the A for having been ſo unneighbourly, but ſend an Em- 
in truth to deſire their Friendſhip upon what terms they 3 
pleaſed; the Cardinal fearing nothing ſo much, as that the — 60 
Spaniard would make ſuch a conjunction with the new Com- 
mon-wealth, as ſhould diſappoint and break all his deſigns. 
Tas inſupportable loſſes which the Dutch every day ſu- 
ſtain d by the taking their Merchant's Ships, and their Ships 
of War, and the total obſtruction of their Trade, broke their 
hearts, and exicreaſed their factions _ diviſions at home. Al 
8 | 2 che 
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we the Seas were coverd with the Engh/b Fleets ; which made 
no diſtinctions of Seaſons, but were as active in the Winter as 

' the Summer; and engaged the Dutch upon any inequality of 
Number. The Pures having been beaten in the Month of 
October, and Blake having receiv'd a bruſh from them in the 

Month of December; in the Month of February, the moſt 
dangerous ſeaſon of the Year, They, having appointed a Ren- 

dezvous of about one hundred and fifty Merchant Men, ſent 

In Februa- a Fleet of above one hundred Sail of Men of War to convoy 
ry Blake them; and Blake, with a Fleet much inferior in number, 
15% engaged them in a very {harp Battle from Noon till the Night 
Fleet; who parted them: which diſpoſed them to endeavour to preſerve 
arebeaten, themſelves by flight; but in the Morning, they found that 
the Eugliſb had attended them ſo cloſe, that they were engag'd 

again to fight, and ſo unproſperouſly, that, after the loſs of 

above two thouſand Men, who were thrown overboard, be- 

ſides a multitude hurt, they were __ to leave fifty of their 
Merchant Men to the Exgliſß, that they might make their 

flight the more ſecurely. | 

The Dutch THIS laſt loſs made them ſend again to the Parliament to 
ſend again delire a Peace; who rejected the Overture, as they pretended, 
re the Par- cc For want of formality (for they always pretended a deſire 
OF for of an honourable Peace) the Addreſs being made only by the 
" States of Holland, and Weſt-Friex land, the States General 
being at that time not Aſſembled. It was generally believ'd, 

that this Addreſs from Holland was not only with the Appro- 

Cromwell bation, but by the direction of Cromwell; who had rather 
never Tea, Conſented to thoſe particulars, which were naturally like to 
TOY produce that War, to gratify Saint- John (who was inſeparable 
the Dutch, from him in all his other Counſels, and was incenſed by 
but govern'd the Dutch) than approv'd the Reſolution. And now he 
#1:r by found, by the expence of the Engagements had already 
Sant John. paſſed on both ſides, what an inſupportable Charge that War 
muſt be attended with. Beſides, he well diſcern'd that all 

Parties, Friends and Foes, Presbyterians, Independents, Le- 

vellers, were all united as to the carrying on the War; which, 

he thought, could proceed from nothing, but that the excels 

of the expence might make it neceſſary to disband a great 

part of the Land Army (of which there appear'd no uſe) to 

ſupport the Navy; which they could not now be without. Nor 

had he Authority to place his own Creatures there, all the Of- 

ficers thereof being nominated and appointed ſolely by the 
Parliament: So that when this Addreſs was made by the 

Dutch, he ſet up his whole reſt and intereſt, that it might bc 

well accepted, and a Treaty thereupon enter'd into; which 

when he could not bring to paſs, he laid to heart; and de- 

ferr'd not long, as will appear, to take vengeance pon _ 

Ti - arlia- 
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Parliament with a witneſs, and by a way they leaſt thought ; 
THOUGH Cromwell was exerciſed with theſe contradi- 

ions and vexations at home, by the Authority of the Parlia- 

ment, he found not the leaſt oppoſition from abroad. He was 

more abſolute in the other two Kingdoms, more fear'd, and 

more obey'd, than any King had ever been; and all the Do- 

minions belonging to the Crown, own'd no other ſubjection 


than to the Common-wealth of Englænd. The Illes of Guern- — 
ſey, and Ferſey, and Scilly, were reduced; the former preſent- hd been 


ly after the Battle of Vorceſter; and the other, after the King's now reduced: 
return to Paris; Sr George Carteret having well defended Fer- 5 . 
ſy a8 long as he could, and being ſo overpower'd that he 7d 7h: 
could no longer defend the and, he retired into Caſtle Eli. a, long as be 
zabeth ; which he had fortified, and provided with all things could, and 
neceſſary for a Siege; preſuming that, by the care and dili- -- —o_ 
ence of the Lord 7ermyn, who was Governour thereof, he 25 os 
ſhould receive Supplies of Men and Proviſion, as he ſhould 
ſtand in need of them; as he might eaſily have done in ſpight 
of any power of the Parliament by Sea, or Land. But it had 
been the principal reaſon that Cromwell had hitherto kept the 
better Quarter with the Cardinal, leſt the bair of thoſe two 
Illands, which the King could have put into his hands when 
he would, ſhould tempt him to give his Majeſty any Aſſiſtance. 
But the King was ſo ſtrict and punctually in his care of the In- 
tereſt of England, when he ſeem*d to be abandon'd by it, that 
he choſe rather to ſuffer thoſe places of great importance to fall 
into Cromwel/'s power, than to depoſite them, upon any con- 
ditions, into French hands; which he knew, would never. 
reſtore them to the juſt owner, what obligations ſoever they 
enter d into. | hy 
WHEN that Caſtle had been beſieged three Months, and 
the Enemy could not approach nearer to plant their Ordnance 
than, at leaſt, half an Eng liſb Mile, the Sea encompaſſing it round 
more than ſo far from any Land, and it not being poſſible for 
any of their Ships to come within ſuch a diſtance, they brought 
notwithſtanding Mortar pieces of ſuch an incredible greatneſs, 
and ſuch as had never been before ſeen in this part of the 
world, that from the higheſt point of the Hill, near St Hila- 
8's, they ſhot Granadoes of a vaſt bigneſs into the Caſtle, and 
t down many Houſes ; and, at laſt, blow'd up æ great Ma- 
ine, where moſt of the proviſions of Victuals lay; and 
ilbd many Men. Upon which Sr George Carteret {ent an Ex- _ 
preſs to give the King an Account of the condition he was in, The Kg | 
and to deſire a ſupply of Men and Proviſions ; which it being 5 - kad 
Impoſſible for his Majeſty to procure, he ſent him Orders to „be con- 
make the beſt conditions he could . 15 2 he ſhortly after did ; ditions, 
's an 
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The Foreign ALL the Forreign Plantations had ſubmitted to the Yoke; 


Plantations 


alſo were 


ſubdued, 


The Barba- with. The Barbadoes, which was much the Richeſt Planta- 


does deli- 
ver d up. 


ther only to be quiet, and to be free from the noiſe and 


Courage, during the War; and, that being ended, made that 


 odious to the Parliament, as well as by being Governour there 


ſuppoſitions, and out of confidence in Sr Milliam Berkley,the Go- 


plentifully, many Perſons of Condition, and good Officers in 


vernour, for no Man meant better, was ſo confirm'd in his 
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and came himſelf to Paris, to give the King a larger informa- 
tion of all that had paſſed in that Affair; and afterwards re- 
main'd in France under many mortifications, by the power and 
proſecution of Cromwell, till the King's happy Reſtauration. 


and indeed without any other damage or inconvenience, than 
the having Citizens and inferior Perſons put to Govern them 
inſtead of Gentlemen, who had been entruſted by the King 
in thoſe places. Neu England had been too much Allied to 
all the Conſpiracies and Combinations againſt the Crown, not 
to be very well pleaſed that Men of their own Principles pre- 
vail'd ; and ſettled a Government themſelves were delighted 


tion, was principally [nhabited by Men who had retired thi- 


preſſions in Exglaud, and without any ill thoaghts towards 
the King; many of them having ſerv'd him with Fidelity and 


Hand their Refuge from farther proſecutions. But having 
now gotten good Eſtates there (as it is incredible to what for. 
tunes Men raiſed themſelves in few years, in that Plantation) 
they were more willing to live in Subjection to that Govern- 
ment at that diſtance, than to return into Ezgland, and be 
liable to the Penalties of their former Tranſgreiſions; which, 
upon the Articles of Surrender, they were indemnified for: 
Nor was there any other alteration there, than the removing 
the Lord Milloug hy of Parbam (who was upon many accounts, 


by the King's Commiſſion) and putting an inferior mean 
Man in his place. 
Monk was expected from Virginia; which was the moſt 
Ancient Plantation; and fo was thought to be better provided 
to defend it ſelf, and to be better affected. Upon both which 


vernour thereof, who had induſtriouſly invited many Gentle: 
men, and others, thither, as to a place of Security, which he 
could defend againſt any Attempt, and where they might live 


the War, had Tranſported themſelves, with all the Eifates 
they had been able to preſerve; with which the honeit Go- 


confidence, that he writ to the King almoſt inviting him thi- 
ther, as to a place that wanted nothing. And the truth 15, 
that, whilſt the Parliament had nothing elſe to do, that Plan- 
ration in a ſhort time was more improv'd in People and Stock, 
than it had been from the beginning to that time, and had 
reduced the Indians to very good Neightourhood. But, - 
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they were ſo far from being in a condition to defend them- 
ſelves, all their induſtry having been imploy'd in the makin 
the beſt Advantage of their particular Plantations, without al- 
figning time or Men to provide for the Publick Security in 
building Forts, or any places of Retreat, that there no ſooner : 
appear d two or three Ships from the Parliament, than all L Vir- 
thoughts of Reſiſtance were laid afide. St William Berkley, 5 
the Governour, was ſuffer' d to remain there as a Private Man, 
upon his own Plantation; which was a better ſubſiſtence than 
he could have found = where elſe. And in that quiet po- 
ſture he continued, by the Reputation he had with the Peo- 

le, till upon the noiſe and fame of the King's Reſtoration, 

e did as quietly reſume the Exerciſe of his former Commil- 

ſion, and found as ready an Obedience. About this time 
alſo, Scilly, which had been vigorouſly defended by Sr Jobs 
Greenvil, till it wanted all things, was deliver'd up to S* 


ny Ae | s 
E ſhall not in this place enlarge upon the Affairs of Scor- 
land ( which will be part of the Argument of the next Book) 
where Monk for the preſent Govern'd with a Rod of Iron, 
and at laſt found no contradiction, or oppolition to his good 
Will and Pleaſure. In Ireland, if that People had not been 
prepar'd and ripe for deſtruction, there had happen'd an alte- 
ration which might have given ſome reſpite to it, and diſpoſed 
the Nation to have united themſelves under their new De- 

uty, whom they had themſelves deſir d, under all the ſo- 

emn obligations of Obedience. Shortly after the departure 
of the Marquis of Ormond, Crommells Deputy, Ireton, who ireton ded 
had married his Daughter, died in Limrick of the Plague ; i» Limrick 
which was gotten into his Army, that was ſo much weaken'd 7 _ 
by it, and there were ſo great Fattions and Diviſions among {ages 
the Officers, after his ſuddain death, that great Advantages 
might have been gotten by it. His Authoruy was fo abſo- 
_ tute, that he was entirely ſubmitted to in all the Civil, as well 
as Martial Affairs. But his death was thought fo little poſl- 
ble, that no proviſion had been made for that contingency. 
So that no Man had Authority to take the Command upon 

him, till Cromuell's Pleaſure was farther known; who put 
the Charge of the Army under Ludlow, a Man of a very dif- Ludlow | 
ferent Temper from the other; but appointed the Civil Go- reed bows 
vernment to run in another Channel, ſo that there remain'd «rare 
ROUT pd diſcontent enough ſtill between the Council and . 
the Officers to have. ſhaken a Government that was yet no 
better eſtabli{h'd. 2 

IR ETON, of whom we have had too much occaſion to The Char- 
ſpeak formerly, was of a melancholick, reſerv'd, dark Nature, #* I lre- 
who communicated his thoughts to very few; ſo that, for the 
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little to return to their Obedience to the Crown. They 
blamed each other for having deſerted the Nuntio, and thought 
of nothing but how they might get ſome Forreign Prince to 
take them into his Protection. They firſt choſe a Committee, 
Planket and Brown, two Lawyers, who had been Eminent 
Conductors of the Rebellion from the beginning, and Men of 
Parts, and joyn'd others with them, who were in France 
and Flanders. Then they moved the Lord Deputy, to ſend 
theſe Gentlemen into Flanders © To invite the Duke of Lor- The Rebels 
« ine tO aſſiſt them with Arms, Money, and Ammunition, 1 
« undertaking to have good Intelligence from thence, that the Bui ,r 
«Duke (who was known to wiſh well to the King) was well Lorraine 
« prepared to receive their deſire, and reſolv'd, out of his th:tber. 
Affection to the King, to engage himſelf cordially in the de- 
« fence of that Catholick Kingdom, his Zeal to that Religion 
« being known to be very great. | 
THE Marquis of Clanrictard had no opinion of the Expe- 
dient, or that the Duke would engage himſelf on the behalf 
of a People who had ſo little Reputation in the World; and 
therefore refuſed to give any Commiſſion to thoſe Gentlemen, 
or to any other to that purpoſe, without firſt receiving the 
King's Order, or at leaſt the advice of the Marquis of Ormozd, 
who was known to be fafely arriv'd in France. But that was 
look'd upon as delay, which their condition could not bear, 
and the doubting the truth of the intelligence, and informa- 
tion of the Duke of Lorraine's being willing to undertake 
their Relief, was imputed to want of good will to receive it. 
And then all the Libels, and Scandals, and Declarations, which 
had been publith'd againſt the Marquis of Ormond, were now 
renew'd, with equal Malice and Virulence, againſt the Mar- 
quis of Clanrickard; and they declared, © That God would 
<never bleſs his wither'd hand, which had always concurr'd 
<« with Ormond, in the Proſecution, and Perſecution of the Ca- 
<tholicks Confederates from the beginning of their Engage- 
«ment for the defence of their Religion ; and that he had 
till had more converſation with Hereticks than with Ca- 
< tholjcks ; that he had refuſed always to ſubmit to the Pope's 1 
Authority; and had treated his Nuntio with leſs reſpect- q 
©than was due from any good Catholick ; and that all the Ca- | 
*tholicks who were cheriſh'd or countenanced by him, were 
*of the ſame Faction. In the end, he could not longer re- 
bit the importunity of the Aſſembly of the Confederate Ca- 
tholicks (which was again brought together) and of the Bi- 
ſhops and Clergy that govern'd the other; but gave his con- 
ſent to ſend the ſame Perſons they recommended to him; and 
gave them his Credentials to the Duke of Lorraine; but re- 
qured them « Punctually to obſerve his own ä 
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«and not to prefume to depart from them in the leaſt de. 
ce gree. Their Inſtructions were, To give the Marquis of 
Ormond notice of their Arrival; and to ſhew him their In- 
Qi{tructions; and to conclude- nothing without his poſitive 
Advice; who, he well knew, would communicate all 
with the Queen; and that likewiſe, < When they came into 
<« Flanders, they ſhould adviſe with ſuch of the King's Coun- 
«ci as ſhould be there, and proceed in all things as they 
ce ſhould direct. wt 

War laſtructions ſoever the Lord Deputy preſcribed 
to them, the Commiſſioners receiv'd others from the Council 
and Aſſembly of their Clergy, which they thought more to 
the purpoſe, and refolv'd to follow; by which they were au- 
thoriſed to yield to any conditions which might prevail with 
the Duke of Lorraine to take them into his Protection, and 
to engage him in their defence, even by delivering all they 
had of the Kingdom into his hands. Though they landed in 

France, they gave no notice of their buſineſs or their arrival to 

mmi the Queen, or to the Marquis of Ormond; but proſecuted their 

e e journey to Bruſſels, and made their Addreſs, with all ſecrecy, 

kruſſels. to the Duke of Lorraine. There were, at the ſame time, at 
Antwerp, the Marquis of Neu- Caſt le, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (who was non return'd from his Embaſly in Spain) 
and Secretary Nicholas; all three had been of the King's Coun- 
cil; to neither of whom they ſo much as gave a viſit. And 
though the Duke of York, during this time, paſſed throu 
Bruſſels, in his journey to Paris; they imparted not their Ne- 
gotiations to his Highneſs. 

THe Duke of Lorraine had a very good mind to get foot- 
ing in Ireland; where, he was ſure, there wanted no Men 
to make Armies enough, which he thought were not like to 
want Courage to defend their Country and Religion. And 

the Commiſſioners very frankly offer d « To deliver up Ga. 

© /oway, and all the places which were in their poſſeſſion, into 

ce his hands, with the remainder of the Kingdom, aſſoon as it 

ce could be reduced; and to obey him abſolutely as their 

c Prince. But he, as a reſerve to decline the whole, if it ap 

P's to be a deſign fuller of difficulty than he then appre- 

ended, diſcover d much of his Affection to the King, and 

: his reſolution < Not to accept any thing that was propoſed, 
The Duke © without his Majeſty's privity and full approbation. But in the 

ſends an Ab- mean time, and till that might be procured, he was content 
_ = Ire- to ſend the Abbot of St Catharine's, a Lorrainer, anda Perſon 
aged e , principally truſted by him, as his Embaſſadour into Ireland 
inform d of 0 x 7 : hat 
the Stare of to be inform'd of the true State of that Kingdom, and wnz 
it, real ſtrength the Confederate Catholicks were poſſeſſed 0), 
and at what Unity among themſelves. With him -_ 
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eceſſities, and ſome Arms and Ammunition. The 

writ to the Lord Deputy the Marquis of Claarictard, as the 
King'sGovernour, and the Perſon by whoſe Authority all thoſe 
| ions had been made to him by the Commiſſioners. 


TE Abbot upon his Arrival (Ou he was civilly re- 
n 


ceiv d) quickly found, that the Marquis knew nothing of what 
the Commiſſioners had propoſed or offer d; and would by no 
means ſo much as enter upon any Treaty with him; but dif- 


avow'd all that they had faid or done, with much vehemence, 
and with a Proteſtation, © That he would cauſe their heads to The Marquir 


t three or four thouſand Piſtoles, to ſupply their preſent 
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«be cut off, if they return d, or came into his hands. And renounce: * 


the Marquis did, at the ſame time, write very Large Letters 


ſumption and wickedneſs; and very earneſtly deſired, . I hat 
«they —_ be impriſon'd, and kept till they might undergo 
4 ryal. ; +. | 2 

re the Marquis expreſſed all ous indignation, ſo many 
of the Catholick Nobility, and even ſome bf their Clergy, 
whonever intended to withdraw their Loyalty from the Crown 
of England, how weakly ſoever they had manifeſted it, indeed 
all the Ir Nation, but thoſe of U/fer, who were of the old 
Septs, were wonderfully ſcandalized to find that all their 
ſtrength was to be deliver'd preſently up into the poſleſſion 


of a Forreign Prince; upon whoſe good nature only, it muſt 


be preſumed that he would hereafter reſtore it to the King. 
It was now time for the Popiſh Biſhops, and their Confede- 
rates, to make good what had been offer'd by the Commiſſio- 
ners with their Authority; which though they thought not 
fit to own, they uſed all their endeavours now in procuring 


to have it conſented to, and ratified. THRy YO) importunately 


adviſed, and preſſed the Lord Deputy, . To confirm what had 
been offer'd, as the only viſible Means to preſerve the Na- 
*tion, and a Root out of which the King's Right might again 
* ſpring and grow up: and when they found, that he was fo 
far from yielding to what they deſired, that, if he had power, 
he would proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity for 

what they had done, that he would no more give Audience 
to the Embaſſadour, and remov'd from the place where they 


any conſent 
to the Trea- 


both co the King, and the Marquis of Ormond, of their pre- „ 


were, to his own Houſe and Caſtle at Portumny, to be ſecure 


from their importunity or violence, they barefaced own'd all 
that the Commiſſioners had propounded, “As done by their 
“Order, who could make it good; and defired the Embaſſa- 
dour & To enter into a Treaty with them; and declar'd © That 
they would 12 ſuch Articles, with which the Duke of Lor- 
* raine ſhould be well ſatisfied. They undervalued the power 


ofthe Marquis of Clanrictard, as not able to oppoſe any agree 


ment 
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ment they ſhould make, nor able to make good any thing he 
ſhould "los himſelf, without their Aſſiſtance. . 3 1 

Tux Embaſſadour was a wiſe Man, and of flegm enough; 

and though he heard all they would ſay, and receiy'd any. 

Propoſitions they would give him in writting, yet he quickly 

diſcern'd, that they were ſo unskilful as to the managery of 

any great deſign, and ſo disjoynted among themſelves, that 

they could not be depended upon to any purpoſe ; and excuſed 

himſelf from entring upon any new Treaty with them, as 

having no Commiſſion to treat but with the Lord Deputy. 

But he told them, «© He would deliver all that they had, or 

c would propoſe to him, to the Duke his Maſter; who, he 

<« preſumed, would ſpeedily return his Anſwer, and proceed 

ce with their Commiſſioners in ſuch a manner as would be 

The (Abbot © prateful to them. So he return'd in the ſame Ship that 

returns ro brought him, and gave the Duke ſuch an Account of his 

me Dukes Voyage, and that People, that put an end to that Negotia- 

5 Dale tion; which had been enter'd into, and proſecuted, with leſs 

give: over Warinels, circumſpection, and good husbandry, than that 


the Negotia- Prince was accuſtom'd to uſe. 
ion. 


W atgn the Embaſſadour was gone, they proſecuted the 
Deputy, with all Reproaches of N and ruining his 
Country; and had ſeveral deſigns upon his Perſon, and com- 
municated whatever Attempt was reſolv'd to the Enemy: 
yet there were many of the Nobility and Gentry that conti- 
nued firm, and adhered to him very faithfully ; which de- 
fended his Perſon from any Violence they intended againſt 
him, but could not ſecure him, againſt their Acts of Trea- 

_ chery, nor keep his Counſels from being betray d. After the 
Defeat of Worceſter was known and publilh'd, they leſs con- 
ſider'd all they did; and every one thought he was to provide 
for his own 1 that way that ſeem d moſt probable to 
him; and whoſoever was moſt intent upon that, put on a new 
face, and application to the Deputy, and loudly urged“ The 
<« neceſlity of uniting themſelves for the publick ſafety, which 
ce was deſperate any other way: whilſt in truth every Man 
was negotiating for his own indemnity with Ludlow (who 
commanded the Exgliſp) or for leave to tranſport Regiments; 
which kept the Soldiers together, as if they had been the De- 

The Lord puty's Army. 8 b 

Clanrick- TRE Deputy had a ſuſpicion of a Fellow, who was ob- 

ard ee, ſerv'd every day to go out. and return'd not till the next; 


vers 4 cor- 


reſpondence and appointed an Officer of truſt, with ſome Horſe, to watch 
managed by him, and ſearch him; which they did; and found about him 
« Fryarbe- a Letter which contain'd many Reproaches againſt the Mar- 
Popif 120 quis, and the Intelligence of many particulars; which the 
clenty and Meſſenger was carrying to Ludlow. It was quickly diſcover d 
Ludlow LY that 
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that the Letter was written by one Father Cobogan, 4 Fran- 
ciſcan Fryar in Galloway ; where the Deputy then was; but 
much of the Intelligence was ſuch as could not be known by 
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him, but muſt come from ſome who were in the moſt private 


conſultations. The Deputy cauſed the Fryar to be impriſon d 
and refolv'd to proceed exemplarily againſt him, after he 
had firſt diſcover'd his Complices. The Fryar confeſſed the 


Letter to be of his writing, but refuſed to Anſwer to any 


other Queſtion ; and demanded his Privilege of a Church- 
Man, and not to be tried by the 85 's Order. The Con- 
cluſion was, the Popiſh Biſhops cauſed him to be taken out of 
the Priſon; and ſent to the Deputy, That if he would ſend 
« to them his Evidence againſt the Fryar, who was an Eccle- 
« fiaſtical Perſon, they would take care that juſtice ſhould be 
done. | 3 

THr1s Proceeding convinced the Deputy, that he ſhould 
not be able to do the King any Service in that Company ; 
nor durſt he ſtay longer in that 'Town, leſt they ſhould make 
their own Peace by delivering up him and the Town toge- 
ther; which they would have made no ſcruple to have done. 
From that time. he remov*d from place to place, not daring 
to lodge twice in the fame place together, leſt he ſhould be 
betray d; and ſometimes without any Accommodations: ſo 
that, not having been accuſtom'd to thoſe hardſhips, he con- 
tracted thoſe diſeaſes which he could never recover. In this 


manner he continued till he receiv d Commands from the 


King. For aſſoon as he had Advertiſement of the King's Ar- 
rival at Paris, and it was very evident by the behaviour of 
the Iriſb, that they would be no more applied to the King's 
Service under his Command, than under the Marquis of Or- 


mond's, he ſent the Earl of Caſtle-haver (who had been for- He ſends the 
merly a General of the Confederate Catholicks, and remain' d ft. Hen 
with great conſtancy with the 1 of Clanrickard, as long 


as there was any hope) to the 


, to give an 
ng, with fo particular an account of 


account, under his own hand of all that had paſſed, from the al! te the 
time that he had receiv'd his Commiſſion from the Marquis V. 


of Ormond, that it even contain'd almoſt a Diary, in which 
he made ſo lively a deſcription of the proceedings of the Iriſb, 
of their Overtures to the Duke of Lorraine, and of their ſe- 
veral tergiverſations and treacheries towards him , that any 
Man might diſcern, eſpecially they who knew the generoſity 
of the Marquis, his Nature. and fs cuſtom of Living, that 
de had ſubmitted to a life very uncomfortable and melancho- 
lick; and deſired his Majeſty's leave that he might retire, and 


procure a Paſs to go into Exgland; where he had ſome Eſtate The King 
of his own, and many Friends, who would not ſuffer him to . u 


great 


tarve; which his Majeſty made haſte to ſend to him, with as _ 


retire, 


"= 
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great Teſtimony of his gracious Acceptat ion of his Seryice, 
and Affection, as his ſingular merit deſerved. 
The Marqus THERE U PON the Marquis ſent to Lud/ow for a Paſs to 
gets a * 5 o into Exgland, and render himſelf to the Parliament; which 
rn wy 4 # reſently ſent him; and ſo the Marquis Tranſported him- 
goes inte ſelf to London; where he was civilly treated by all Men, as 4 
England, Man who had many Friends, and could have no Enemies but 
and dies thoſe who could not be Friends to any. But by the Iofirmi- 
wirhin e ties he had contracted in Ireland, by thoſe ſevere fatigues and 
diſtreſſes he had been expoſed to, he liv'd not to the end of a 
year; and had reſolv'd, upon the recovery of any degree of 
heath, to have Tranſported himſelf to the King, and attended 
his Fortune. He left behind him To full a Relation of all ma- 
terial paſſages, as well from the beginning of that Rebellion, 
as during the time of his own Adminiſtration, that I have 
been the leſs particular in the Accounts of what paſſed in 
the Tranſactions of that Kingdom, preſuming that more ex- 
9 * of His, will, in due time, be communicated to the 
orld. 

TE Affairs of the three Nations being in this poſture at 
the end of the year 1652, and there being new Accidents, and 
Alterations of a very extraordinary Nature, in the year fol- 
lowing, which were attended with much variety of Succels, 
though not with that benefit to the King as might have been 
expected naturally from thoſe Emotions, We ſhall here con- 
clude this Book, and reſerve the other for the Next. 


year, 
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Job XX. 19, 22. | 


Becauſe be hath oppreſſed and hath forſaken the Poor; 
becauſe he hath violently taken away an Houſe 


whit N y be aal be in frojebes 

In the fulneſs of bis ſufficiency be ſhall be in ſtreigbis; 

every hand of the wicked ſhall come upon him. 
Job XXVII. 15. | 


Thoſe that remain of him ſhall be buried in death, 
and his Widows ſhall not weep. 0 


t 


r 


AD not God reſerv'd the Deliverance 
and Reſtoration of the King to Him- 
I ſelt, and reſolv'd to accompliſh it when 
there appear d leaſt hope of it, and leaſt 
Worldy means to bring it to paſs; 
S there happen'd at this time another ve- 
AX ry great Alteration in Exgland, that, 
* together with the continuance of the 
n= AN om: ar with Holland, and Affronts every 
day offer d to France, might very reaſonably have admaniſter'd 
great hopes to the King of a ſpeedy change of Government 
there. From the time of the defeat at JYorceſter, and the redu- 
ction of Scotland and Ireland to perfect Obedience, Cromwell 
did not find the Parliament fo ſupple to obſerve his Orders, as 
he expected they would have been. The Presbyterian Party, 
which he had diſcountenanced all he could, and made his Army 
of the Independent Party, were bold in contradicting him in 
the Houſe, and croſſing all his deſigns in the City, and exceed- 
ingly inveigh'd againſt the Licence that was practiced in Re- 
ligion, by the ſeveral Factions of Independents, n 
an 
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and the ſeveral Species of theſe ; who contemn'd all Magi. 
ſtrates, and the Laws eſtabliſh'd. All theſe, how coritradidto 
ſoever to one another, Cromwell cheriſhed and protected, that 
he might not be overrun by the Presbyterians; of whom the 
time was not yet come that he could make uſe: yet he ſeem'g 
to ſhew much reſpect to ſome principal Preachers of that 
Party; and conſulted much with them, how the diſtempers in 
Religion might be compoſed. | 

Tuove he had been forward enough to enter upon the 
War of Holland, that ſo there might be no Propoſition made 
for the Disbanding any part of his Army , which otherwiſe 
could not be prevented, yet he found the expence of it was ſo 
oreat, that the Nation could-never bear that addition of bur- 
den to the other of Land forces; which how apparent ſo- 
ever, he ſaw the Parliament ſo fierce for the carrying on that 
War, that they would not hearken to any reaſonable Condi. 
tions of Peace; which the Dutch appear'd moſt follicitous to 
make upon any terms. But that which troubled. him | moſt, 
was the jealouſy that his own Party of Independents, and 
other Sectaries, had contracted againſt him: That Party, that 
had advanced him to the height he was at, and made him ſu- 
you to all oppoſition, even his beloved Yaze, thought his 
ower and Authority to be too great for a Common-wealth, 
and that He, and his Army, had not dependence enough 
upon, or ſubmiſſion to the Parliament. So that he found thoſe 
who had exalted him, now molt ſollicitous to bring Him 
lower ; and he knew well enough what any diminution of his 
Power and Authority muſt quickly be attended with. He 
obſerv'd, that thoſe his old Friends very frankly united them- 
ſelves with His and Their old Enemies, the Presbyterians, 
for the proſecution of the War with Holland, and obſtructing 
all the Overtures towards Peace; which muſt, in a ſhort time, 
exhauſt the Stock, and conſequently diſturb any ſettlement in 

the Kingdom. | 
Cromwell IN this perplexity he reſorts to his old remedy, his Army; 
eres ano- and again erects another Council of Officers, who, under 
ee the Style, firſt, of Petitions, and then of Remonſtrances, in- 
who expoſty. terpoſed in whatſoever had any relation to the Army; uſed 
late with the great importunity for © The Arrears of their pay; that the) 
Parliament & might not be compell'd to take free Quarter upon their fel- 
gwen 4 low Subjects, who already paid ſo great Contributions and 
their wn © Taxes; which they were well aflured, if well managed, 
Diſſolution. c would abundantly defray all the Charges of the War, and 
ec of the Government. The ſharp Anſwers the Parliament 
gave to their Addreſſes, and the reprehenſions for their pre- 
ſumption in meddling with matters above them, gave the Ar- 
my new matter to reply to; and put them in mind « mw_ 
f | Orme: 


former profeſſions they had made, That they would be glad 
to be: eaſed of the Burden of their Employment; and that 
« there might be ſucceſſive Parliaments to undergo the fame 
«trouble They had done. They therefore deſired them, “ That 
« they would remember- how many years they had fate ; and 
though they had done great things, yet it was a great injury 
| to the reſt of the Nation, to be utterly excluded from bears 

«ing any part in the Service of their County, by their in- 
« orofling the whole power into Their hands; and thereupon 
« beſought them, that they would ſettle a Council for the ad- 
« miniſtration of the Government during the Interyal, and 
«then diſſolve themſelves, and Summon a new Parliament ; 
4 which, they told them, Would be the moſt popular Action 
they could perform. 3 | 

TRESE Addreſſes in the Name of the Army, being confi- 

dently deliver d by ſome Officers of it, and as confidently ſe- 

conded by others who were Members of the Houſey it was 
thought neceflary, that they ſhould receive a ſolemn Debate, The Parlia- 
to the end that when the Parliament had declared its reſolu- went debate 


tion and determination, all Perſons might be obliged to ac- ne - 


quieſce therein, and ſo there would be an end put to all Ad- their preings 


dreſſes of that kince. | 15 
TERRE were many Members of the Houſe, who either 
from the juſtice and reaſon of the Requeſt, or ſeaſonably to 
comply with the ſenſe of the Army, to which they foreſaw 
they ſhould be ar laſt compelled to ſubmit, ſeem'd to think it 
neceſſary, for abating the great Envy, which was confeſſedly 
againſt the Parliament throughout the Kingdom, that they 
ſhould be diflolv'd, to the end that People might make a new 
Election of ſuch Perſons as they thought fit to truſt with their 
Liberty and Property, and whatſoever was deareſt to them. 
But Mr Martyn told ther, «© That he thought they might find Harry Mars 
«the beſt Advice from the Scripture, what they were to do tyn' Ar- 
«in this particular: that when Moſes was found upon the 3 7 
River, and brought to Pharoab's Daughter, ſhe took care that * 
the Mother might be found out, to whoſe care he might be hs purpoſes 
committed to be nurſed; which ſucceeded very happily. Lp 
He ſaid, «Their Common-wealth was yet an Infant, of a weak 
growth, and a very tender conſtirution ; and therefore his 
© opinion was, that no body could be ſo fit to nurſe it, as the 
« Mother who brought it forth; and that they ſhould not 
«think of putting it under any other hands, until it had ob- 
© tained more years and vigour. To which he added,“ Tha: 
e they had another Infant too under their hands, the War with 
Holland, which had thrived wonderfully under their Conduct; 
but he much doubred that it would be quickly ſtrangled, if ic | 
were taken out of their care, who had hitherto govern'd it. 0 
Vol. III. Part 2. l THESE 
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15 Tus E Reaſons prevailed ſo far, that, whatſoever way 
The Partia- ſaid to the contrary, it was determin'd, that the Parliament 
ment deter- would not yet think of Diflolving, nor would take it well, 


e, that that any Perſons ſhould take the preſumption any more to 


as og make Overtures to them of that Nature, which was not fit 
of Diſſolv- for private and particular Perſons to meddle with; and to 
ang. put a Seaſonable ſtop to any farther preſumption. of that kind; 
they appointed a Committee © Speedily-to prepare an Act of 
Parliament for the filling up of their Houſe ; and by which, 
ce ir ſhould be declared to be High Treaſon, for any Man to 
c propole, or contrive the changing of the preſent. Govern- 
« ment ſettled, and eſtabliſhed. e 
Tals Bill being prepared by the Committee, they reſoly'd 
to paſs it with all poſſible expedition. So Cromwell clearly 
_ diſcern'd, that by this means they would never be perſwaded 
to part with that Authority and Power, which was ſo profi. 
table, and ſo pleaſant to them: yet the Army declared they 
were not ſatisfied with the Determination, and eontinued 
their Applications to the ſame purpoſe, or to others as un- 
- agreeable to the ſenſe of the Houſe; and did all they could 
to infuſe the lame Spirit into all the parts of the Kingdom, to 
make the Parliament odious, as it was already very abundantly; 
and Cromwell was well pleaſed that the Parliament ſhould ex- 
preſs as much prejudice againſt the Army. i 
ALL things being thus prepared, “ Cromwell thought this a 
good ſeaſon to expole theſe Enemies of Peace to the indigna- 
tion of the Nation; which, he knew, was generally weary of 
the War, and hoped, if that were at an end, that they {hould 
be eaſed of the greateſt part of their Contributions, and other 
Impoſitions: thereupon, having adjuſted all things with the 
Chief Officers of the Army, who were at his Devotion, in 
Cromwell the Month of April, that was in the year 1653, he came into 
and bi; Of- the Flouſe of Parliament in a Morning when it was ſitting, 


—_ RI attended with the Officers who were likewiſe Members of 
e Farl. a- 


i the Houſe, and told them « That he came thither to put an 


«end to their Power and Authority; which they had ma- 
ce naged ſo ill, that the Nation could be no otherwiſe preſervd 
ce than by their Diſſolution; which he adviſed them, without 
ce farther Debate, quietly to ſubmit unto. ave 
TREREU ON another Officer, with ſome Files of MuF- 
queteers, enter'd into rhe Houſe, and ſtay'd there till all the 
Members walk'd out; cromwell reproaching many of the 
Members by Name, as they went out of the Houſe, with 
their Vices and Corruptions, and amongſt the reſt, Sr Harry 
Vane with his breach of Faith and Corruption; and having 
iven the Mace to an Officer to be ſafely. kept, he cauſed the 
oors to be leck'd up; and fo diſſolv'd that Aſſembly, * 
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had ate almoſt. thirteen years, and under whoſe Name he had 
wrought ſo much miſchief, and reduced three Kingdoms to 


his own entire obedience and ſubjection, without any exam-' 


ple or Precedent in the Chriſtian World that could raiſe his 
Ambition ro ſuch a preſumpruous Undertaking; 'and without 
any rational dependence upon the friend{hip of one Man who 
had any other intereſt to advance his defigns; but what he 
had given him by preferring him in the War, gs 

Wu He had thus proſperoully. paſſed this Rubicon, he 
loſt no time in publiſhing a Declaration of the grounds and 
reaſons of his Proceeding, for the ſatisfaction of the People: 
in which he put them in mind, how miraculouſly God had 
« Appear'd for them in reducing Ireland and Scotland to fo 
« oreat a degree of Peace, and England to a perfect quiet, 
© whereby” the Parliament had opportunity to give the Peo- 
c ple the harveſt of all their Labour, Blood, and Treaſure, and 

c to ſettle a due Liberty in reference to Civil and Spiritual 
« things, whereunto they were obliged by their Duty, and 
« thoſe great and wonderful things God had wrought. for 
them. But that they had made ſo little progreſs towards this 


« good end, that it was matter of much grief to the good Peo- - 


«ple of the Land, who had thereupon apply d themſelves to 
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«the Army, expecting Redreſs by their means; who, being 


every unwilling to meddle with the Civil Authority, thought 


«fit that ſome Officers, who were Members of the Parlia- 
“ment, ſhould move, and deſire the Parliament to proceed 
© vigorouſly in reforming what was amiſs in the Common- 
* wealth; and in ſettling it upon a Foundation of Juſtice and 
© Righteouſneſs : that they found this, and ſome other Endea- 
*vours they had uſed, produced no good effect, but rather 
© an averſeneſs to the things themſelves, with much bitterneſs 
and averſion to the People of God, and his Spirit acting in 
them: inſomuch as the Godly Party in the Army was now 


*become of no other Uſe, than to countenance the ends of a 


corrupt Party, that delired to perpetuate themſelves in the 
ſupreme Government of the Nation: that, for the obviats 
ing thoſe Evils, the Officers of the Army had obtain'd ſe- 


veral meetings with ſome Members of the Parliament, to 


"conſider what remedies might properly be apply d; but that 
it appear d very evident unto them, that the Parliament, by 
want of Attendance of many of their Members, and want 
; of Integrity in others who did attend, would never anſwer 

thoſe ends, which God, his People, and the whole Nation, 
expected from them; but that this Cauſe, which God had 
ſo greatly bleſſed, muſt needs languiſh under their hands; 
© and by degrees be loſt, and the Lives, Liberties, and Com- 
* forts of his People, be deliyer'd into their Enemies hands. 
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All which being ſeriouſly and ſadly confider'd by the honeſt 
cc People of the Nation, as well as by the Army, it ſeem'd x 
cc Duty incurnbent upon them, who had feen ſo much of the 
cc power and preſence of God, to conſider of ſome effectual 
c means, whereby to eſtabliſh' Righteouſneſs and Peace in 
<« theſe Nations: that, after much Debate, ir had been jodg. 
cc ed neceſſary, that the ſupreme Government ſhould be, by 


< the Parliament, devolv'd for a time upon known Perſons, 


£'fearing God, and of approv'd Integrity, as the moſt hope. 


c ful way to countenance all God's People, preſerve the Lay, 
ce and adminiſter Juſtice impartially ; hoping thereby, that Peo- 
ce ple might forget Monarchy, and underſtand their true In- 
cc tereſt in the election of ſucceſſive Parliaments, and ſo the 


„Government might be ſettled upon a right baſis, without 


cc hazard to this glorious Cauſe, or neceſſity to Keep up Ar. 
cc mies for the defence thereof: that being reſolv'd, if poſl:- 
ce ble, to decline all extraordinary Courſes, they had prevailed 


cc with about twenty Members of the Parliament to give them 


<a conference; with whom they debated the juſtice and ne- 


c ceſlity of that | Propoſition ; but found them of fo contrary 
<« an opinion, that they inſiſted upon the continuance of the 
te prefent Parliament, as it was then conſtituted, as the only 


& way to bring tlioſe good things to paſs which they ſeem'd 


«ro deſire: that they inſiſted upon this with fo much vehe- 
<« mence, and were fo much tranſported with paſſion, that 
* they caufed a Bill to be prepared for the perpetuating this 
Parliament, and inveſting the ſupreme power in themſelves. 
ce And for the preventing the conſummation of this Act, and 
<« all the ſad eh; evil conſequences, which, upon the grounds 
ce thereof, muſt have enſued, and whereby, at one blow, the 
<« Intereſt of all honeſt Men, and of this glorious Cauſe, had 
ce been in danger to be laid in the duſt, they had been neceſſi- 
«rated (though with much repugnance ) to put an end to the 


4 Parliament. 


Tag k needs not be any other deſcription of the temper 
of the Nation at that time, than the remembring that the diſ- 
ſolution of that Body of Men who had reign'd fo long over 
the three Nations, was generally ay grateful and acceprabie 
to the People, how unulual ſoever the circumſtances thereot 
had been; and that this Declaration, which was not only, 


| fubſcribed by Cremwel/, and his Council of Officers, but was 


own'd by the Admirals at Sea, and all the Captains of Ships, 
and by the Commanders of all the Land Forces in Exg land, 


Scotland, and Trelaud, was look'd upon as very reaſonable , 


and the Declaration, chat iſſued thereupon, by which the Peo- 
ple were required to live peaceably, and quietly to ſubm! 
themſelves to the Government of the Council of State, which 


ſhous 
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ſhould be nominated by the General, until fuch a time as a 
Parliament, conſiſting of Perſons of approv'd fidelity and ho- 
neſty, could meet, and take upon them the Government of 
{e Nations, found an equal ſubmiſſion, and obedience. ” 
Tae Method he purſued afterwards, for the compoſing a 
Government, by firſt putting it into a moſt ridiculous Contu- 
fon, and by deveſting himſelf of all pretences to Authority 
and putting what he had no title to keep into the hands 
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Men ſo well choſen, that they thould * after delegate 


the power in form ot Law to him for the preſervation of the 
Nation, was not leſs admirable; and puts me in mind of what 
Seneca ſaid of Pompey, That he had brought the People of 
« Rome to that paſs, by magnifying their power and authority, 
ut ſalvus efſe non poſſit niſ beneficio ſervitutis. And if Cromwell 
had not now made himſelf a Tyrant, all Bonds being broken, 
and the univerſal Guilt diverting all inclinations to return to 


the King's obedience, they muſt have periſh'd together in 


ſuch a confuſion, as would rather have expoſed them as a Prey 
to Forreigners, than diſpoſed them to the only reaſonable 


way for their preſervation; there being no Man that durſt 


mention the King, or the old form of Government. 


Ir was upon the twentieth of April that the Parliament had 


been diffolv'd ; and though Cromwell found that the People 
were ſatisfied in it, and the Declaration publiſh'd thereupon, 


yet he knew, it would be neceſſary to provide ſome other vi- 
ible power to ſettle the Government, than the Council of 
Officers; all whom he was not ſure he ſhould be able long en- 


tirely to govern, many of them having clear other Notions 
of a Republick than he was willing England ſhould be brought 
to. A Parliament was {till a name of more veneration than 
any other aſſembly of Men was like to be, and the contempt 
the laſt was fallen into, was like to teach the next to behave it 
elf with more diſcretion. However the Ice was broken for 
diſlolving them, when they ſhould do otherwiſe; yet he was 
not ſo well ſatisfied in the general temper, as to truſt the Ele- 
ction of them to the humour and inclination of the People. 


| Hg reſolv'd therefore to chooſe them himſelf, chat he re 
might with the more 8 unmake them when he ſhould „ 0%, 


, : : cers chooſe 4 
e Advice of his Council of Officers, qa, wh 


think fit; and with 
tor he made yet no other Council of State, he made choice 
of a number of Men conſiſting of above one hundred Per- 
ſons, who ſhould meet as a Parliament to ſeitle the Govern- 
ment of the Nation. It can hardly be believ'd that fo wild a 
Notion thould fall into any Man's imagination, that ſuch a 
People ſhould be fit to contribute towards any ſettlement, or 
that from their Actions any thing could reſult, that might ad- 
Yance his particular deſign. Vet upon the view and conſi- 
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deration of the Perſons made choice of, many did conclude, 
That he had made his own ſcheme entirely to himſelf; and 
* though he communicated it with no Man that was known, 
concluded it the moſt natural way to ripen, and produce 
<« the Effects, it did afterwards, to the end he propoſed to 
cc humſelf. | | 8 
Conditions , THERE were amongſt them divers of the Quality and 
2d, Quali- Degree of Gentlemen, and who had Eſtates, and ſuch a pro- 
11617 ue, Portion of credit and reputation, as could conſiſt with the 
yinared. guilt they had contracted. But much the Major part of them 
” * * . 
conſiſted of inferior Perſgns, of no Quality, or Name, Ar- 
tificers of the meaneſt Trades, known only by their gifts in 
Praying and Preaching; which was now practiſed by all de- 
grees of Men, but Scholars, throughout the Kingdom. In 
which number, that there may be a better judgment made 
| of the reſt, it will not be amiſs to name one, from whom that 
Han oe Parliament it ſelf was afterwards denominated, who was 
chi: was Praiſe- God (that was his Chriſtian Name) Barebone, a Lea- 
nick-named thereſeller in Fleet. ſtreet, from whom (he being an eminent 
Praife-God Speaker in it) it was afterwards call'd Praiſe- God Barebone's 
| TY Parliament. In a word they were generally a pack of weak 
"ſenſeleſs Fellows, fit only to bring the Name, and Reputation 
of Parliaments, lower than it was yer. 
Cromwell IT was fit theſe new Men ſhould be bro ught together by 
calls them ſome new way: and a very new way it was; for Cromwell by 
* be his Warrants, directed to every one of them, telling them 
vane ie mt Of the neceſlity of diſſolving the late Parliament, and of an 
July 4. equal neceſſity, that the Peace, Safety, and good Govern- 
c ment of the Common- wealth ſhould be provided for, and 
< therefore that he had, by the Advice of his Council of Ot- 
« ficers, nominated divers Perſons fearing God, and of ap- 
10 1 2 fidelity and honeſty, to whom the great Charge and 
L Truſt of ſo weighty Affairs was to be committed, and that 
b having good aſſurance of their love to, and courage for God, 
de and the Intereſt of his Cauſe, and the good People of this 
« Common- wealth; he concluded in theſe words, “I Oliver 
ce Cromwell, Captain General and Commander in Chief of all 
« the Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed within this Common- 
© wealth, do hereby ſummon and require you perſonally to 
ce be, and appear at the Council Chamber at Vhite-Hali, upon 
ce the fourth day of July next, then and there to take upon 
ou the (aid Truſt. And you are hereby call'd, and ap- 
© pointed to ſerve as a Member of the County of & Upon 
this wild Summons, the Perſons ſo nominated appear'd at the 
Council Chamber upon the fourth of Fuly, which was near 
three Months after the Diſſolution of the former Parliament. 
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' CROMWELL with his Council of Officers was ready to Cromwell 
receive them, and made them a long diſcourſe of © The fear op fo 
« of God, and the honour due to his Name, full of Texts of 1 
« Scripture; and remember d“ The wonderful Mercies of God thew an In- 
«to this Nation, and the continued Series of Providence, frument ſor 
« by which he had appear'd in carrying on his Cauſe 3 and % Av. 
cc bringing Affairs into that preſent glorious-Condition, where: * * 
«in they now were. He put them in mind of . The noble 
« Actions of the Army in the famous Victory of JHorcefter, of 
the Applications they had made to the —.— for a 
good ſetilement of all the Affairs of the Common- wealth, 
&« the neglect whereof made it abſolutely neceſſary to diſſolve 
it. He aſſured them by many Arguments, ſome of which 
were urged out of Scripture, That they had a ny lawful 
« Call to take upon them the ſupreme Authority of the Na- 
« tion, and concluded with a very earneſt deſire, That great 
c tenderneſs might be uſed towards all Conſcientious Perſons, 
« of what judgment ſoever they appear d to be. 
WaEN he had finiſh'd his Diſcouſe, he deliver'd to them 
an Inſtrument engroſſed in Parchment under his Hand and 
Seal, RE with the advice of his Council of Officers, - 
he did devolve, and intruſt the ſupreme Authority of this 
Common wealth into the hands of thoſe Perſons therein men- 
tion'd ; and declar'd, * That they, or any forty of them were 
to be held and acknowledged the ſupreme Authority of the 
“Nation, to which all Perſons within the ſame, and the Ter- 
c ritories thereunto belonging, were to yield Obedience and 
« Subjection to the third day of the Month of November, 
« which ſhould be in the year 1654, which was about a year 
and three Months from the time that he ſpoke to them ; and 
three Months before the time preſcrib'd ſhould expire, they 
were to make choice of other Perſons to fucceed them, whoſe 
Power and Authority ſhould not exceed one year, and then 
they were likewiſe to provide, and take care for a like Sun 
ceſſlion in the Government. Being thus inveſted with this = 4 wg 
Authority, they repair d to the Parliament Houſe, and made , 
Choice of one Row/e to be their Speaker, an old Gentleman of Hu, and © 
De vonſbire, who had been a Member of the former Parlia- chooſzRouſe 
ment, and in that time been preterr'd and made Provoſt of —_ 
the College of Eaton, which Office he then enjoy d, with an P. 
opinion of having ſome knowledge in the Latin and Greek 
ongues, but of a very mean underſtanding, but throughly 
engaged in the Guilt of the Times. | 
Ar their firſt coming together, ſome of them had the Mo- 
deſty to doubt, that they were not in many reſpects ſo well 
qualified as to take upon them the Style and Title of a Par- 
lament. But that Modeſty was quickly ſubdued, and they 
| 114 " were 
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They aſſame were eaſily perſwaded to aſſume that Title, and to conſidet 
pe. themſelves as: the ſupreme Authority in the Nation. Theſe 
ou: Men thus brought together continued in this Capacity near 
ix Months to the amazement, and even mirth of the People: 
2 In which titmne they never enter d into any grave and ſerious 
ing: ans Debate, that might tend to any ſettlement, but generally ex- 
conſalta- preſſed great ſharpneſs and animoſity againſt the Clergy, and 
tions. againſt all Learning, out of which they thought the Clergy had 
| grown, and {till would gro. 1 
FTE RE were now no Biſhops for them to be angry with; 
they had already reduced all that Order to the lowelt diltreſs. 
But their quarrel was againſt all who had called themſelves 
Miniſters, and who, by being called fo, receiv d Tythes, and 
reſpect from their Neighbours. They look'd upon the Fun- 
Ction it ſelf to be Anti- Chriſtian, and the Perſons to be bur- 
thenſome to the People, and the requiring, and payment of 
Tythes to be abſolute Judaiſm, and they thought fit that they 
ſhould be aboliſh'd altogether ; and that there might not for 
the time to come be any race of People who might revive 
thoſe pretences, they propoſed “ Thar all Lands belonging to 
* the Univerſities, and Colleges in thoſe Univerſities, might 
ce be fold; and the Monies To {hould ariſe thereby, be dif- 
«poſed for the Publick Service, and to eaſe the People from 
e the payment of [Taxes and Contributions. in 
WukEN they had tired and perplexed themſelves fo long 
in ſuch Debates, aſſoon as they were met in the morning upon 
the twelfth of December, and before many of them were come 
who were like to diſſent from the Motion, one of them ſtood 
up and declar*d, © That he did believe, they were not equal 
*to the Burthen that was laid upon them, and therefore that 
c they might diſſolve themſelves, and deliver back their Au- 
ce thority into Their Hands from whom they had receiv'd it; 
On the 12t) which being preſently conſented to, their Speaker, with thoſe ' 
« who were of that mind, went to Vhite- Hall, and redeliver'd 
eq up their tO Cromwell the Inſtrument they had receiv'd from him, ac- 
power ro, knowledged their own Impotency, and beſought him to take 
Cromwell. care of the Common-wealth. | 
By this frank Donation He and his Council of Officers 
© were once more poſſeſſed of the Supreme Soveraign Power of 
the Nation. And in few days after, his Council were too 
modeſt to ſhare with him in this Royal Authority, but de- 
clar'd, © That the Government of the Common- wealth ſhould 
«reſide in a ſingle Perſon; that That Perſon ſhould be Oliver 
Cromwell *© Cromwell, Captain General of all the Forces in Eng/and, 
and huCoun- Scotland, and Ireland, and that his Title ſhould be Lord 
il off e « protector of the Common- wealth of England, Scotland, and 
, Pi. ( Ireland, and of the Dominions and Territories thereunto 
| | | | belonging; 
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« belonging; and that He ſhould have a Council of one and 
« twenty Perſons to be Aſſiſtant to him in the Government. 
Mos r Men did now conclude, that the folly and fotriſh- 
neſs of this laſt Aſſembly was ſo much foreſeen, that, from 
their. very firſt coming together, it was determin d what 
ſnould follow. their Diſſolution. For the method that ſuc- 
ceeded, could hardly have been compoſed in ſo ſhort a tine 
aſter, by Perſons who had not conſulted upon the contingency | 
ſome time before. It was upon the twelfth\vf December, that 
the ſmall Parliament was diſſolv'd, when many of the Mem- 
bers, who came to the Houſe. as to their uſual conſultations, 
found: that they who came before, were gone to I/hite-Hall to 1 
be diſſolvoꝰd; which the other never thought of: And upon December 
the fixreenth day, the Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, with 75: + 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, were ſent for to attend Crom? 3 
well and his Council to Weſtminſter-Hall; it being then Vaca - ſter-Hall 
tion- time; and being come thither, the Commiſſioners ſitting according te 
upon their uſual Seat, and not knowing why they were ſent ©” _— 
for, the Declaration of the Council of Officers was read, , 
whereby Cromwell was made Protector; who ftood in the : 
Court uncoverd, whilſt what was contain'd in a piece of 
Parchment was read, which was call'd the Inſfrument of Go- The Sub- 
verzment ; whereby it was ordain'd, That the Protector ſhould farce it. 
«call a Parliament once in every three years; that the firſt 
| «Parliament ſhould be Conven'd upon the third day of Sep- 
© tember following, which would be in the year 1654; and 
© that he ſhould not diſſolve any Parliament once met, till 
_ ©they had fate five Months; that ſuch Bills as ſhould be pre- 
* ſented to him by the Parliament, if they ſhould not be con- 
« irm'd by him within twenty days, ſhould paſs without 
© him, and be look d upon as Laws: That he ſhould have a 
« ſelect Council to aſſiſt him, which ſhould not exceed the 
Number of one and twenty, nor be leſs than thirteen : That 
immediately after his death, the Council ſhould chooſe an- 
© other Protector. before they roſe : That no Protector after 
him ſhould be General of the Army: That the Protector 
*ſhould have power to make Peace and War: That, with the 
*conſent of his Council, he ſhould make Laws, which ſhould 
©be binding to the Subjects during the intervals of Parliament. 
WHiLsT this was reading, Cromwell had his hand upon cromwel! 
the Bible; and it being read, he took his Oath, © That he rakes an 
would not violate any thing that was contain'd in that In- Oath to ob 
<ſtrument of Government; but would obſerve, and cauſe/”** * 
the lame to be obſerv d; and in all things, according to the 
belt of his underſtanding, govern the Nation according to 
abe Laws, Statutes, and Cuſtoms, ſeeking Peace and cauſing 
qultice and Law to be equally adminiſter l. 882 
HIS 
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Tn is new invented Ceremony being in this manner per. 
form'd, He himſelf was cover'd, and all the reſt bare; and 
Lambert, who was then the ſecond Perfon in the Army, car. 
N . ried the Sword before his Highneſs (which was the Style he 
took from thenceforth ) to his Coach, all they whom be 
| call'd into it, fitting bare: and fo he return'd to White-Hal; 
He u pre- and immediately Proclamation was made by a Herald, in the 

claim d Palace-Yard at e That the late Parliament havi 
Protetor. cc diſſolvd themſelves, and reſign'd their whole Power and 
« Authority, the Government of the Common. wealth of 
« England, Scotland, and Ireland, by a Lord Protector, and 
ce ſucceſſive Triennial Parliaments, was now eſtablifh'd : And 
cc whereas Oliver Cromwell, Captain General of all the Forces 
cc of the Common-wealth, is declared Lord Protector of the 
« {aid Nations, and had accepted thereof, publication was 
% now made of the fame ; and all Perſons, of what Quality 
cc or Condition ſoever, in any of the ſaid three Nations, were 
ce ſtrictly charged and commanded to take notice thereof, and 
cc to conform and ſubmit themſelves to the Government ſo 
ec eftabliſh'd ; and all Sheriffs, Mayors, c. were requir'd to 
«publiſh this Proclamation, to the end that none might have 
ec cauſe to pretend Ignorance therein. Which Proclamation 
was at the ſame time publiſh'd in Cheapfide by the Lord Mayor 
\ of London; and, with all poſſible expedition, by the Sheriffs, 
and other Officers, throughout Exgland, Scotland, and Ire 
The City in- land. And in ſome time after, the City of London invited 
3 new Protector to a very ſplendid Entertainment at Gro- 
Hall. cers- Hall, upon an 4{b-Wedneſday ; the Streets being railed, 
and the Solemnity of his Reception ſuch as had been at any 
time perform'd to the King: And He, as like a King, gra- 
ciouſly conferr d the honour of Knighthood upon the Lord 
Mayor at his departure. | ; 
IN this manner, and with ſo little pains , this extraordi- 
nary Man, without any other reaſon than becauſe he had a 
mind to it, and without the aſſiſtance, and againſt the deſire 
| of all Noble Perſons or Men of Quality, or of any Number 
——- of Men, who, in the beginning ot the Troubles, were pol- 
ſeſſed of three hundred pounds Lands by the year, mounted 
himſelf into the Throne of three Kingdoms, without the 
Name of King, but with a greater Power and Authority than 
had ever been exerciſed, or claim'd by any King; and re. 
ceiv'd greater evidence and manifeſtation of reſpect , and 
eſteem, from all the Kings and Princes in Chriſtendom, than 
had ever been ſhew'd to any Monarch of thoſe Nations: 
which was ſo much the more notorious, in that they all ab. 
| horr'd him, when they trembled at his Power, and courted 
his Friendſhip. _ 
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Tnovon during this laſt year's unſettlement in Ergland, 


Cromwell had, ex plenitudine poteſtatis, taken care that there 
was a good Winter Guard of Ships in the Dor, yet the 
Dutch had enjoy'd a very fruitful harveſt of Trade during 
that confuſion, and ſuſpenſion of Power; and had ſent out 
their Fleers of Merchant Men under a Convoy, by the North 
of Scotland; and, by the return of that Convoy, receiv'd their 
Fleet from the Balticł with ſecurity : So that, upon the hope 
thoſe domeſtick contentions in Exgland would not be fo ſoon 
compoſed, they begun to recover their Spirits again. But 
Cromwell b 
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ad no ſooner broke the long Parliament, but, with Tlert thit 


eat diligence, he cauſed a ſtrong Fleet to be made read pn 4 


zpainſt the Spring; and committed the Command thereof to der three 
three Admirals joyntly ; B/ake, a Man well known, but not Admirals. 


thought entirely enough devoted to Cromwell; Monk, whom 
he called out of Scotland as his own Creature; and Dean, a 
meer Sea-man, grown, from a common Mariner, to the re- 
putation of a bold and excellent Officer. had | 


TIs Fleet in the beginning of June in the year 1653, 


met with the Dztch about the middle Seas over between Do- 
ver and Zeeland; and made what haſte they could to engage 
them. But the Wind not being favourable, it, was noon be- 
fore the Fight begun; which continued very ſharp till the 
night parted them, without any viſible advantage to either 
fide, fave that Dean, one of the Engi Admirals, was kilFd 
by a Cannon ſhot from the Rear-Admiral of the Dutch. The 
next morning, the Dutch having the advantage of the ſmall 


Wind that was, the Emng/i/h ye! 0 ſo furiouſly upon the 7he Dutch 


thickeſt part of them, without diſc 
till they were at a very ſmall diſtance, that they broke their 
Squadrons; and in the end forced them to fly, and make all 
the Sail they could for their own Coaſts, leaving behind them 
eleven of their Ships; which were all taken; beſides fix 
which were ſunk. The Execution on the Dutch was ve 
great, as was likewiſe the number of the Priſoners, as well 
| Officers as Soldiers. The loſs of the Eng/iſh was greateſt in 
_ their General Dean: there was, beſides him, but one Captain, 
and about two hundred Common Sea-men kill'd: the Num- 
ber of the wounded was greater; nor did they loſe one Ship, 


nor were fo diſabled but that they follow'd with the whole 


Fleet to the Coaft of Holland, whither the other fled; and 

being got into the F/ie, and the Texel, the Enghſh for ſome 
time block d them up in their own Harbors, taking all ſuch 
nps as came bound for thoſe parts. 


arging any of their Guns 3% . 


his great Defeat ſo humbled the States, that they made p17 Nur 
all poſſible haſte to ſend four Commiſſioners into Exgland to commiſon- 
mediate for a Treaty, and a Ceſſation of Arms; who were er: to rreas 


receiv'd of Peace, 
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| receiv'd very loftily by Cromwell, and with ſome reprehenſion 
for their want of Warineſs in entring into ſo unequal a Con- 
tention: yet He declar d a gracious inclination to à Treaty, 
till the concluſion whereot he could admit no Ceſſation; 
which being known in Holland, they would not ſtay ſo long 
under the reproach and diſadvantage of being beſieged, and 
ſhut up in their Ports; but made all poſlible haſte to prepare 
another Fleet, ſtrong enough to remove the Exgiiſb from their 
Coaſts; which they believ'd was the beſt Expedient to ad- 
vance their Treaty: and there cannot be a greater Inſtance 
of the opulency of that People, than that they ſhould be able, 
after ſo many loſſes, and ſo late a great Defeat, in ſo ſhort a 
time to ſet out a Fleet ſtrong enough to viſit thoſe who had 
2 lately overcome them, and who ſhut them within their 
orts, 

THEIR Admiral Trump had, with ſome of the Fleet, re- 
tired into the Vierings, at too great a diſtance from the other 
Ports for the Ezglzb Fleet to divide it ſelf. He had, with 
a marvellous Induſtry, cauſed his hurt Ships to be repair d; 
and more ſevere puniſhment to be inflicted on thoſe who had 
behaved themſelves cowardly, than had ever been uſed in that 

State. And the States publilh'd ſo great and ample rewards 
to all Officers and Sea-men who would, in that conjuncture, 
Trump repair to their Service, that by the end of Fu/y, within les 
We- than two Months after their Defeat, he came out of the 
Fleet before Mierings with a Fleet of ninety and five Men of War; which 
the end of aſſoon as the Exgliſſh had notice of, they made towards him. 
July. But the Wind riſing, they were forced to ſtand more to Sea, 
for fear of the Sands and Shelves upon that Coaſt, Where- 
upon Van Trump, all that Night, ſtood into the Texe/; where 
he joyn'd five and twenty more of their beſt Ships ; and with 
this Addition, which made an hundred and twenty Sail, he 
faced the Engliſb; who, being at this time under the Com- 
mand of Mont alone, kept {till to the Sea; and having got 2 
little more room, and the. Weather being a little clearer, 
tack'd about, and were receiv'd by the Dutch with great cou- 

rage and gallantry. | | 328 
Another Tu Battle continued very hot, and bloody on both ſides, 
Sea Eight from (ix of the Clock in the Morning till one in the After- 
2 noon ; when the Admiral of Holland, the famous Van Trump, 
Engliſh go: Whilſt he very ſignally perform'd the Office of a brave and 
be Vitory. bold Commander, was ſhot with a Muſquet Bullet into the 
heart, of which he fell dead without ſpeaking word. This 
blow broke the courage of the reſt; who ſeeing many of 
their Companions burnt and ſunk, after having endured very 

hot Service, before the Evening, fied, and made all the Sail 
they could towards the Ie, the Exglib were not in * 

l 
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dition to purſue them; but found themſelves obliged to re- 
tire to their own Coaſt, both to preſerve and mend their 
maim'd and tore Ships, and refreſh their wounded Men. 


TaISs Battle was the moſt bloody that had been yet 
fought, both ſides rather endeavouring the deſtruction of 
their Enemies Fleet than the taking their Ships. On the Hol- 


lander's part, between twenty and thirty of their Ships of 
War were fired, or ſunk, and above one thouſand Prifoners 
taken. The Victory colt the Exgiiſb dear too; for four hun- 
| - dred common Men, and eight Captains, were ſlain out right, 
and above ſeven hundred common Men, and five Captains, 
wounded. © But they loſt only one Ship, which was burn'd; 


and two or three more, though carried home, were diſabled 


for farther Service. The moſt ſenſible part of the loſs to the 
Dutch was the death of their Admiral Yan Trump, who, in 
reſpect of his Maritime experience, and the frequent Actions 
he had been engaged in, might very well be reckon d amongſt 
the moſt eminent Commanders at Sea of that Age, and to 
whoſe memory his Country is farther indebted than they have 
yet acknowledged. mn 

Tis was the laſt Engagement at Sea between the two 


Common-wealths : for as the Dutch were, by this laſt Defeat, 
and loſs of their brave Admiral, totally diſpirited, and gave 


their Commiſſioners at London order to proſecute the Peace up- 
on any conditions, ſo Cromwell, being by this time become Pro- 
tector, was weary enough of ſo chargeable a War, and knew 
he had much to do to ſettle the Government at home, and 
that he might chooſe more convenient Enemies abroad, who 
would neither be able to defend themſelves as well, or to do 
him ſo much harm, as the Hollanders had done, and could do. 
And therefore when he had drawn the Dutch to accept of 
ſuch conditions as he thought fit to give them; among which 
one was,“ That they ſhould not ſuffer any of the King's Party, 
cor any Enemy to the Common-wealth of Erg/azd, to re- 
*lide within their Dominions : and another, which was con- 
tan d in a ſecret Article, to which the Great Seal of the 


Cromwell 
makes Peace 


with the 


Dutch 
Apr. 1654. 


dates was affix d, by which they obliged themſelves Never 


T to admit the Prince of Orange to be their State-holder, Ge- 

"neral, or Admiral; and likewiſe to deliver up the Iſland of 
*Polerone in the Eaſf-Indies (which they had taken from the 
Erghfh in the time of King James, and uſurped it ever ſince) 
into the hands of the Eaſi India Ergliſh Company again; and 
to pay a good Sum of Money for the old barbarous violence 
exerciſed ſo many years fince at Amboyna; for which the two 
laſt Kings could never obtain ſatisfaction and reparation : 


adout the middle of April 1654, He made a Peace with the 


dates General, with all the advantages he could deſire, hav= 


ing 
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| ing indeed all the Perſons of power and intereſt there; fat 

bound to him upon their joynt intereſſtt. 
He makes AN p having now render'd himſelf terrible abroad, He 
Portugal forced Portugal to ſend an Embaſſadour to beg Peace, and to 
ſena an Em- ſuhmit to expiate the offence they had committed jn receiy. 
for Peace, ing Prince Rupert, by the payment of a great Sum of Mo- 
ney ; and brought the two Crowns of France and Spare to ſus 
for his Allyance. He ſuſpended for a time to chooſe a new 
Enemy, that he might make himſelf as. much obey'd at home, 
He perſecutes as he was fear'd abroad: and in order to that, he proſecuted 
wwe King's all thoſe who had been of the King's Party with the utmoſt 
Fh Rigour; laid new impoſitions upon them, and upon every 
light rumour of a Conſpiracy, clapp d up all thoſe whom he 
thought fit to ſuſpect, into cloſe Priſons ; enjoyn'd others not 
to ſtir from their own Houſes, and baniſh'd all who had ever 
been in Arms for the King, from the Cities of London and 
Weſtminſter ; and laid other penalties upon them, contrary to 
the Articles granted to them when they gave up their Arms, 

and to the indemnity upon making their Compoſitions. 

Tus diſcontents were general over the whole Kingdom, 
and among all ſorts of People, of what Party ſoever. The 
The general Presbyterians preach'd boldly againſt the Liberty of Conſci- 
4iſconrents ence, and the monſtrous Licence that ſprung from thence; 
» rhe N and they who enjoy'd that Licence were as unſatisfied with 
: the Government as any of the reſt ; talk'd more. loudly, and 
threaten'd the Perſon of Cromwell more than any. But into 
theſe diſtempers Cromwell was not inquiſitive ; nor would give 
thoſe Men an opportunity to talk, by calling them in que- 
ſtion, who, he knew, would ſay more than he was willing any 
body ſhould hear; but intended to mortify thoſe unruly Spi- 
rits at the charge of the King's Party, and with the Spectacle 
of their ſuffering upon any the molt trivial occaſion. And if, 
in this general licence of diſcourſe, any Man who was ſulpe- 
cCted to wiſh well to the King, let fall any light word againſt 
the Government, he was ſure to be caſt in Priſon, and to be 
purſued with all poſlible ſeverity and cruelty : and he could 
not want frequent opportunities of revenge this way. It was. 
the greateſt conſolation to miſerable Men, who had, in them- 
{elves or their Friends, been undone by their Loyalty, to meet 
together, and lament their conditions: and this brought on 
inveCtives againſt the Perſon of Cromwell; Wine, and good 
Fellowſhip, and the continuance of the diſcourſe, diſpoling 
them to take notice of the univerſal hatred that the whole Na- 
tion had of him, and to fancy how eaſy it would be to de- 
ſtroy him. And commonly there was, in all thoſe meetings, 
ſome corrupted Perſon of the Party, who fomented molt the 
diſcourſe, and, for a vile recompence, betray'd his Company 
| | | pes 
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ons, and, inform d of all, and more than had been ſaid. Where- 
upon a new Plot was diſcoyer'd againſt the Common: wealth 
and the Perſon of the Protector, and a high Court of Juſtice 
was preſently erected to try the Criminals; which rarely ab- 
ſoly d any Man who was brought before them. But to this 
kind of Trial they never expoſed any Man but thoſe of the 
King's Party; the other, of whom they were more afraid, had 
too many Friends to ſuffer them to be brought before ſuch a 
Tribunal; which had been firſt erected to murder the King 
himſelf, and continued to root out all who adher'd to him. 
No Man who had ever been againſt the King (except he 
became afterwards for him) was ever brought before that ex- 
travagant Power; but ſuch were remitted to the Trial of the 
Law by Juries, which ſeldom condemn'd any. 1 

Tas very next Month after the Peace was made, for the A High 
bercer eſtabliſhment of Cromwe/?s Empire, a High Court of few" , 
Juſtice was erected for the Trial of Perſons accuſed of „, af: 
Holding correſpondence with Charles Stewart (which was er rhe Peace 
the Style they allow'd the King) © And for having a deſign with Hol- 
« apainſt the life of the Protector, to ſeiſe upon the Tower, land. 
« and to proclaim the King. The chief Perſons they accuſed Mr Gerrard 
of this were, Me Gerrard, a young Gentleman of a good Fa- 4 l. 
mily, who had been an Enſign in the King's Army, but was 
not at preſent above twenty two years of Age: the other, one 
Mr Vowel; who kept a School, and taught many Boys about 
HMington. Mr Gerrard was charged with“ Having been at Pa- 
© ris, and having there ſpoken with the King; which he con- 
felled; and declared © That he went to Pars upon a buſineſs 
«that concern'd himſelf (which he named) “ and when he 
© had diſpatched it, and was to return for Exgland, he deſired 
Ihe Lord Gerrard, his Kinſman, to preſent him to the King, 
«that he might kiſs his hand; which he did in a large Room, 
© where were many preſent ; and that, when he asked his Ma- 
*xlty, whether he would command him any Service into 
* England? his Majeſty bid him ro commend him to his 
Friends there, and to charge them that they ſhould be quiet, 
and not engage themſelves in any Plots; which muſt prove 
minous to them, and could do the King no good: which 
vas very true: for his Majeſty had obſervd ſo much of the 
temper of the People at his being at Vorceſter, and his con- 
cealment after, the fear they were under, and how fruitleſs 
ny Inſurrection muſt be, that he endeavour'd nothing more 
than to divert, and ſuppreſs all inclinations that way. How- 
ever this High Court of Juſtice receiv'd proof, that Mr Ge- 
rard and Mr Yowel had been preſent with ſome other Gentle- 
men in a Tavern, where diſcourſe had been held, « How eaſy | 

a thing it was to kill the Protector, and at the ſame 127 is 

| 8 s ſeiſe 


before them. 


Vowel tried 
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They are 
condemn'”d. 
Mr Vowel 
executed at 
Charing- 
Croſs: bis 
magnani- 
mous beha- 
viour. 


“ ſake Him, and to ſerve the King; which, he was ſure, they 


Ay Cerard 
Zaneaded on 
Tower- 
Hill in the 
the fame 
425. 


Toe ſame 
day and 

pl ace the 
Portugal 
imba. a- 
dour's Bro- 
ther be- 
noeaded, 


pProfeſſed his duty to the King, and his reverence for the 
Church; and earneſtly and pathetically adviſed the People to 


a/1:+:602 of Hill. But they were fo ill pleaſed with the behaviour of Him 


not ſuffer him to proceed; and thereupon, with great and un. 


and in his Company his Brother Dom Pantaleon Sa, 2 * 


« preſently declare for his Majeſty, and no body would op- 


- Uyon this Evidence, theſe two Gentlemen were con- 
demn'd to be haug d; and upon the tenth of Fuly, about two 
Months after they had been in Priſon, a Galſows was eretted 
at Charing-Croſs; whither Mi Yowel was brought; Who was 
Perſon utterly unknown to the King, and to any Perſon en- 
truſted by him, but —_ worthy to have his name, and me- 
mory preſerv'd in the Liſt of thoſe who ſhew'd molt magns. 
nirnity and courage in ſacrificing their Lives for the Crown. 
He expreſſed a marvellous contempt of death; < Which, he 
ſaid, He ſuffer'd without having committed any fault. He 


return to their fidelity to both; “Which, he told them © they 
« would at laſt be compell'd to do after all their Sufferings. 
He addreſſed himſelf moſt to the Soldiers; told them, « How 
cc unworthily they proſtituted themſelves to ſerve the Ambi- 
cc tion of an unworthy Tyrant; and conjured them *To for- 


«would at laſt do. And fo having devoutly recommended 
the King, and the Kingdom, and Himſelf, to God in very 
pious Prayers, he ended his Life with as much Chriſtian Re- 
folution, as can be expected from the moſt compoſed Con- 
ſcience. fy 4 

TE Protector was prevail'd with to ſhew more reſpect 
to Mr Gerard in cauſing him to be beheaded, who was brought 
the Afternoon of the ſame day to a Scaffold upon the Trwer- 


who {ſuffered in the Morning, that they would not permit the 
other to ſpeak to the People, but preſſed him to diſcover all 
the Secrets of the Plot and Confpiracy. He told them, That 
<« if he had a hundred lives, he would loſe them all to do the 
King any ſervice; and was now willing to die upon that 
* ſuſpicion ; but that he was very innocent of what was charg. 
«ed againſt him; that he had not enter'd into, or conſented 
«to any Plot or Conſpiracy, nor given any countenance to 
c any diſcourſe to that purpoſe ; and offer'd again to ſpeak to 
the People, and to magnify the King : upon which they would 


daunted courage, he laid down his head upon the Block. 
THE ſame day was concluded with a very exemplary piece 

of juſtice, and of a very different nature from the other tW0- 

The Embaſſadour of Portugal had a very ſplendid Equipage, 
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of Malta, and a Man eminent in many great Actions; who 
out of curioſity accompanied his Brother in this Embaſſy, that 
he might ſee Exg/and.. This Gentleman was of a haughty 
and imperious nature; and one day being in the new Ex- 
change,. upon a ſuddain accident, and miltake, had N. f 
with that Mr Gerrard, whom we now left without his Head; 
who had then return d ſome negligence and contempt to the 
| Rodomontadoes of the Portugueſe, and had left him ſenſible 
of receiving Tome affront. Whereupon the Dos repair d thi- 
ther again the next day, with many Servants, better arm 
and provided for any Encounter, imagining he ſhould there 
fnd his former Adverſary, Who did not expect that viſit. But 
the Portugueſe not diſtinguiſhing Perſons, and finding many 
Gentlemen walking there, and, amongſt the reſt, one he be- 
liev'd very like the other, he thought he was not to loſe the 
| occalion, and enter'd into a new Quarrel ; in which a Gentle- 
man utterly unacquainted with what had formerly paſſed, 
and walking there accidentally, was kill'd, and others hurt ; 
upon which, the People riſing from all the N eighbour places, 
| Don Pantaleon thought fir to make his retreat to his Brother” 
Houſe; which he did, and cauſed the Gates to be lock d, and 
oy all the Servants in Arms to defend the Houſe againſt the 
| People; which had purſued him, and flock'd now Fr 
from all parts to apprehend thoſe who had cauſed the diſorder, 
and had kill'd a Gentleman. F 
Tas Embaſſadour knew nothing of the affair, but look d 
upon himſelf as affronted, and aſſaulted by a rude Multityde; 
and took care to defend his Houſe till the Juſtice ſhould allay 
the Tumult. Cromwell was quickly advertiſed of the inſo- 
lence, and ſent an Officer with Soldiers to demand and ſeiſe 
upon all the Perſons who had been engaged in the Action: 
and ſo the Embaſſadour came to be intorm'd of the truth of 
the ſtory, with which he was exceedingly afflicted. and aſto- . 
nin d. The Officer demanded the Perſon of his Brother, 
who was well known, and the reſt of thoſe who were preſent 
to be deliver'd to him, without which he would brea opel | 
the Houſe, and find them wherever they were conceal'd. 
The Embaſſadour demanded the Privilege that was due to 
his Houſe by the Law of Nations, and which he would defend 
apainſt any Violence with his own Life, and the Lives of all 
tus Family; but finding the Officer reſolute, atid that he 
lhould be roo weak in the Encounter, he deſired reſpite till 
he might ſend to the Protector; which was granted to him. 
He complain'd of the Injury that was done him, and deſired 
an Audience. Cromwell ſent him word, © That a Gentleman 
had been murther'd, and many others hurt; and that Juſtice 
*muſt be farisfied ; and therefore required that all the Per- 
Vol. UI, Part a. * K k te ſorts 
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ce ſons engaged might be deliver d into the hands of his Off. 
«cer; without which, if he fhould withdraw the Soldiers, 
< and deſiſt the requiring it, the People would pull down the 
et Houſe, and . rhemifelves ; of which he would 
cc not anſwer for the eftect. When this was done, he ſhould 
ce have an Audience, and all the ſatisfaction it was in his power 
to give, The Embaſſadour deſired, “ That his Brother, and 
<« the reſt, might remain in his Houſe, and he would be re- 
ce ſponſible, and produce them before the Juſtice as the time 
« ſhould be aſſign d. But nothing would ferve but the delivery 
of the Perſons, and the People encreaſfed their cry & That they 
« would pull down the Houſe. Whereupon the Embaſladour 
was compelrd to deliver up his Brother, and the reſt of the 
Perſons; who were all ſent Priſoners to Newgate. The Em- 
baſſadour uſed all the Inſtances he could for his. Brother, be- 
ing willing to leave the reſt to the mercy of the Law; bur 
could receive no other anſwer, but < That Jaltice muſt be done; 
and Juſtice was done to the full; for they were all brought to 
their Tryal at the Seſſions at Newgate, and there fo many of 
them condetnn'd to be hang d as were found guilty. The rett 
of thoſe who. were condemn'd, were executed at Tiburn; and 
How Pantaleon himſelf was brought to the Scaffold on Tower- 
ill, as aſſoon as Mr Gerard was executed; where he loſt his 
head with leſs grace than his Antagoniſt had done. | 
The conditi- T HO UGH the Protector had nothing now to do but at 
eres er home, Holland having accepted Peace upon his own terms, 
reſpeck of bis Portugal bought it at a full price, and upon an humble Sub- 
Neighlourt. Miſſion, Denmark being contented with ſuch an Allyance 4s 
he was pleaſed to make with them, and France and Spain con- 

tending, by their Embaſſadours, which ſhould render them- 

The State of {elves moſt acceptable to him; Scotland lying under a heavy 
Scotland Yoke by the ſtrict Government of Monk, who after the Peace 
under him: with the Dutch was ſent back to govern that Province, which 
was reduced under the Government of the Exgliſb Laws, and 

their Kirk, and Kirkmen, entirely ſubdued to the obedience 
of Ireland. of the State with reference to Aſſemblies, or Synods ; Ireland 
being confeſſedly ſubdued, and no oppoſition made to the Pro- 
rector's Commands; ſo that Commiiſions were ſent to divide 
all the Lands which had belong'd to the Iriſb, or to thoſe Eng- 
lib who had adhered to the King, amongſt thoſe Adventurers 
Who had ſupplied Money for the War, and the Soldiers and 
Officers; who were in great Arrears for their pay, and who 
receiv'd liberal Aſſignations in Lands; one whole Province 
being reſerved for the Iriſh to be confined to; and all theſe 
Diviſions made under the Government of his younger Son, 
Harry Cromwell, whom he ſent thither as his Lieutenant o 
that Kingdom; who liv'd in the full Grandeur of the pro 5 
as: | | r 
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notwithſtanding all this, Erg/and prov'd not yet ſo towardly as Diſurer | 
he expected. June, and the moſt confiderable Men of the In- 1 6 
ependent Party, from the time he had turn'd them out of e 
the Parliament, and fo diflolv'd it, retired quietly to their 
Houſes in the Country; poyſon d the Affections of their Neigh- 
bours towards the Government; and loft nothing of their 
credit with the People; yet carried themſelves fo warily, that 
they did nothing to diſturb the Peace of the Nation, or to 
give Cromwell any advantage againſt them upon which to call 
them in queſtion. 9 3 
THERE were another leſs wary, becauſe a more deſperate Ter tho 
Party, which were the Levellers; many whereof had been — x 
the moſt active Agitators in the Army, who had executed his 
Orders and Deſigns in incenſing the Army againſt the Parlia- 
ment, and had been at that time his fole Confidents and Bed- 
fellows; who, from the time that he aſſumed the Title of 
protector, which to them was as odious as that of King, pro- 
feſſed a mortal hatred to his Perſon; and he well knew 0 
theſe People had too much credit in his Army, and with 
ſome principal Officers of it. Of theſe Men he ſtood in more 
fear than of all the King's Party; of which he had in truth 
very little apprehenſion, though he colour'd many of the pre- 
parations he made againſt the other, as if provided againſt the 
dangers threaten'd from them. | 8 
Bur the time drew near now, when he was obliged by H call. - 
the Inſtrument of Government, and upon his Oath, to call a * 2 
Parliament ; which ſeem'd to him the only means left to com- Alerbod. 
ſe the minds of the People to an entire ſubmiſſion to his 
overnment. In order to this Meeting, though he did not 
obſerve the old courſe in ſending Writs out to all the little 
Boroughs throughout Exgland, which uſe to ſend Burgeſſes 
{by which Method ſome fingle Counties ſend more Members 
to the Parliament, than fix other Counties do) he thought 
he took a more equal way by appointing more Knights for 
every Shire to be choſen, and fewer Burgeſſes ; whereby the 
number of the whole was much leſſen'd; and yet, the People 
being left to their own Election, it was not by him thought 
an ill temperament, and was then generally look'd upon as 
an alreration fit to be more warrantably made, and in a bet- 
ter time. And fo, upon the receipt of his Writs, Elections 
were made accordingly in all places; and ſuch Perſons, = 
the moſt part, choſen and return'd, as were believ'd to be the 
beſt affected to the preſent Government, and to thoſe who had 
any Authority in it; there being ſtrict Order given, © That 
ano Perſon who had ever been againſt the Parliament dur- 
Ling the time of the Civil War, or the Sons of any ſuch 
*Perſons, ſhould be capable of being chofen to fir in that 
Kkz « Parlia- 
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c Parliament; nor were any ſuch Perſons made choite of 

TAGE day of their meeting was the third of September in 
the year 1654, within leſs than a year after he had been de- 
clared Protector; when, after they had been at a Sermon in 
the Abby at Weſtminſter, they all came into the Painted Cham- 
ber; where his Highneſs made them a, large diſcourſe; and 
told them © That that Parliament was ſuch a Congregation of 
ce wiſe, prudent, and diſcreet Perſons, that England had ſcarce 
< ſeen the like: that he ſhould forbear relating to them the 
ce Series of God's Providence all along to that time, becauſe it 


_ © was well known to them; and only declare to them, that 


te the erection of his preſent power was a ſuitable providence 
ce to the reſt, by ſhewing what a condition theſe Nations were 
ein at its erection: that Then every Man's heart was againſt 
ce another's, every Man's intereſt divided againſt another's, 
«and almoſt every thing grown Arbitrary: that there was 
* prown up a general contempt of God and Chriſt, the Grace 
< of God turn d into wantonneſs, and his Spirit made a Cloak 
cc for all wickedneſs and prophanenels, nay, that the Ax was 
ce even laid to the root of the Miniſtry, and ſwarms of Jeſuits 
cc were continually wafted over hither to conſume, and deſtro 

<the Welfare of England: that the Nation was then likewiſe 
<* engaged in a deep War with Portugal, Hollaud, and Fran, 
* ſo that the whole Nation was one heap of confuſion; but 
<< that this preſent Government was calculated for the People's 
< Intereſt, let malignant Spirits ſay what they would; and that, 


e with humbleneſs towards God, and modelty towards Them, 


ce he would recount ſomewhat in the behalf of the Govern- 


ment. Firſt, it had endeavour'd to reform the Law; it had 


put into the Seat of Juſtice Men of known integrity, and 


© ability;. it had ſettled a way for probation of Minilters to 
< Preach the Goſpel: and beſides all this, it had called a free 
<< Parliament : that, bleſſed be God, they that day ſaw a free 


Parliament: then as to Wars, that a Peace was made with 


© Denmark, Sweden, the Dutch, and Portugal, and was like- 
© wiſe near concluding with France: that theſe things were 
<« but entrances, and doors of hopes; but now he made no 
<< queſtion to enable them to lay the top Stone of the Work, 
« recommending to them that maxim, that Peace, though it 
ce were made, was not to be truſted farther than it conbilted 


c with Intereſt: that the great Work which now lay upon 


«this Parliament, was, that the Government of England might 
be ſettled upon terms of Honour: that they would avoid con- 
* fultons, leſt Forreign States ſhould rake Advantage of them: 
< that, as for himſctf, he did not ſpeak like one that would be 


* Lord over them, but as one that would be a Fellow-Ser. 


© vant in that great Affair: and concluded, © That they oo” 


e the "Rebellion, 8. 97 


« po to their Houſe, and there make choice of a Speaker 1 


which they preſently did, and ſeem'd very unanimous in their 


rt Act, which was the making choice of Milliam Lenthall to william | 
be their Speaker; which Agreement was upon 4 diſagree- Lenthall 
u 


ing Principles. Cromwell having deſign'd him, for 


cks ſake, choſen thetr 


and being well acquainted with his temper, concluded, that * 


he would be made a property in This, as well as he had been 
in the long Parliament, When he always complied with that 
Party that was moſt powerful. And the other Perfons who 
meant nothing that Cromwell did, were well pleaſed, out of 
hope that the ſame Man's being in the Chair might facilitate 
the renewing and reviving the former Houſe; which they 
look d upon as the true legitimate Parliament, ſtrangled b 
the Tyranny of Cromwell, and yet that it had life enough left 
in it. | Bo 


LENTHALI was no ſooner in his Chair than it was pro- Tyr Ab- 


poſed, That they might in the firſt place conſider by what ing 


„Authority they came thither, and whether that which had 
« Conven'd them, had a Lawful power to that purpoſe. From 
which Subject the Protector's Creatures, and thoſe of the 
Army, endeavour d to divert them by all the Arguments they 
could. Notwithſtanding which, the current of the Houſe in- 
ſiſted upon the firſt clearing that point, as the foundatio 
upon which all their Counſels muſt be built: and as many of 
the Members poſitively enough declar'd againſt that Power, 
ſo one of them, more confident than the reſt, faid plainly, 
« that they might eafily diſcern the Snares which were laid 
«ro _— Privileges of the People; and for his own 
« part, as had made him inſtrumental in cutting down 
« Tyranny in one Perſon, ſo now he could not endure to ſee 
« the Nation's Liberties ſhackled by another, whoſe Right to 
the Government could not be meaſured otherwiſe than b 
«rhe length of his Sword, which alone had embolden'd him 
*ro Command his Commanders. This Spirit prevail'd fo 
far, that, for eight days together, thoſe of the Council of Of- 
hcers, and others (who were called the Court Ab] could 
not divert the queſtion from being put, Whether the Govern- 
ment ſhould be by a Protector and a Parliament, any other 
way than by lengthning the Debate, and then Adjourn- 
ing the Houſe when the queſtion was ready to be put, be- 
cauſe they plainly ſaw that it would be carried in the Ne- 
ative. 
Tas continuance of this warm Debate in the Houſe,in 
which the Protector's own Perſon was not treated with much 
reverence, exceedingly perplexed him ; and obliged him once 
more to try, what 2 his _— Preſence would pro- 
3 


duce towards a better Compoſure. he came again to the 
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cromwell Painted Chamber, and ſent for his Parliament to come te 
ſpeaks re him ; and then told them, That the great God of Heaven and 
them in the ce Earth knew what Grief and Sorrow of heart it was to hi 
= <© to find them falling into Heats and Diviſions; that he would 
fa. Le have them take notice of this, that the ſame Government 

e made Him a Protector, that made Them a Parliament: that 

Ce as they were intruſted in ſome things, ſo was He in others: 

ce that in the Government were certain fundamentals, which 

* could not be alter d; to wit, that the Government ſhould be 

C in a ſingle Perſon and a Parliament; that Parliaments ſhould 

* not be perpetual, and always fitting ; that the Militia ſhould 

be not be truſted into one Hand, or Power, but ſo as the Par. 

F liament might have a check on the Protector, and the Pro- 

cc tector on the Parliament; that in matters of Religion there 

ce ought to be a Liberty of Conſcience, and that Perſecution 

* in the Church was not to be Tolerated : Theſe, he faid, 

cc were unalterable fundamentals: as for other things in the 

* Government, they were examinable and alterable as the 

£ State of Affairs did require: that, for his own part, he was 

© even overwhelm'd with Grief, to ſee that any of them ſhould 

« g0 about to overthrow what was ſettled, contrary to the truſt 

they had receiv'd from the People; which could not but 

<bring very great inconveniences upon themſelves and the 

Nation. When he had made this frank Declaration unto 

them what they were to truſt to, the better to confirm them 

in their duty, he had appointed a Guard to attend at the door 

of the Parliament Houſe, and there to reſtrain all Men from 

entring into the Houſe who refuſed to ſubſcribe this follow- 

He admit ing Engagement : <1 do hereby promiſe and engage to be 

none into the cc true and faithful to the Lord Protector of the Common- 

2%. wealth of England, Scotland, and Irelamd; and ſhall not (ac- 

paring ce cording to the tenour of this Indenture, whereby I am re- 

Engagement © turn'd to ſerve in Parliament) propoſe to give any Conſent 

ro him. s to alter the Government as it is ſettled in one Perſon and a 
Fe Parliament. 585 j 

THIS Engagement a conſiderable part of the Members ut- 

terly refuſed to ſign; and calPd it a violation of the Privilege 

of Parliament, and an abſolute depriving them of that frec- 

dom which was eſſential to it. So they were excluded, and 

.reſtrain'd from entring into the Houſe : and they who did 

ſubſcribe it, and had thereupon Liberty to fit there, were yet 

ſo refractory to any Propoſition that might ſettle him in the 

Government in the manner he deſir'd it, that, after the five 

Months near ſpent in wrangling, and uſeleſs diſcourſes (dur. 

| ing which he was not to attempt the Diſſolution of them, by 

He diſſlves his Inſtrument of Government) he took the firſt opportunity 

33 to diſſolve them; and upon the two and twentieth of 25 

N - | AUR), 
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, with ſome reproaches, he let them know he could do the 
bulinzG without them; and fo diſmiſſed them with much evi 
dence of his Diſpleaſure: and they again retired to their ha- 
bitations, .reſoly'd to wait another opportunity of revenge, 


4 * 


and in the mean time to «ha no evidence of their ſubmitting 

to his Uſurpation, by undertaking any Imployment or Office 
under his Authority, He as carefully cadeavouring and watch- 

ing to find ſuch an Advantage againſt them, as might make 

them lyable to the penalty. of the Laws. Yet even his weak- 4» account 
neſs aud impotency upon ſuch a notorious Advantage, ap- 8 
peard in two ver notable laſtances, which happen'd about 4 John 
that time, in the Caſe of two Perſons, whoſe Names were then Lilburn. 
much taken notice of upon the Stage of Affairs, Toba Wild- Levellers. 
man, and Jabs Lilburs. me Vun i 

Tg |, . 2 been bred a 177 in the n of 1 wild- 
Cambridge, and being young, and of a pregnant Wit, in then. 
deginnung of the Rebellion meant to make his Fortune in the 
War; and choſe to depend upon Cromwell countenance and 
advice, when he was not above the dare of a Captain of a 

Troop of Horſe himſelf, and was much eſteem'd and valued 

by him, and made an Officer; and was fo active in contriv- 

ing and fomenting Jealouſies and Diſcontents, and ſo dextrous 

in compoſing, or improving any Diſguſts, and ſo inſpired 

wich the Spirit of Praying and Preaching, when thoſe gifts 

came into requeſt, and became thriving Arts, that about the 

time when the King was taken from RHo/mby, and it was ne- 

ceſlary that the Army ſhould enter into Conteſts with the Par- 

lament, ohm Wildman grew to be ane of the principal Agi- 

tators, and was molt relied upon by Cromwell to infuſe thoſe 

things into the minds of the Soldiers, and to conduct them in 
the.managery of their Diſcontents, as might moſt advance 

thoſe ” He then had; and quickly got the reputation of 
a Man of Parts; and, having a {mooth Pen, drew many of 

the Papers which firſt kindled the Fire between the Parlia- 

ment and the Army, that was not afterwards extinguill'd but 

in the ruin of Both. His reputation in thoſe Faculties made 

him quit the Army; where he was become a Major; and 
| Where he kept (till a great Intereſt, and betook himſelf to 

Civil Affairs, in the ſollicitation of Suits OY in the 
Parliament, or before Committees; where he had much Cre- 

dit with thoſe who had moſt power to do Right or Wrong, 
and ſo made himſelf neceſſary to thoſe who had need of ſuch 
Protection from the Tyranny of the time. By theſe Arts he 
thrived, and got much more than he could have done in the 

Army, and kept, and encreaſed his Credit there, by the In- 
tereſt he had in other places. When Cromwell declin'd the 
ways of eftabliſhing the Common. wealth, Vilaman, 1 

g * . 
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the reſt, forſook him; and enter d, warily into any Cour 
ſels which were like to deſtroy him : And upon the diſſolution 
of this laſt Parliament, having leſs of flegm, and ſo leſs pa- 
tience, than other Men, to expect another opportunity, and 
in the mean time to leave him to eſtabliſh his Greatneſs, he did 
believe he ſhould be able to make ſuch a Schiſm in the Army, 
as would give an opportunity to other enraged Perſons to take 
yengeance upon him. e ah es 
"© CROMWELL knew the Man, and his undermining Facul- 
ties; knew he had ſome deſign in hand, but could not make 


any ſuch diſcovery as might warrant a publick Proſecution; 


. k 7 


but appointed ſome truſty Spies (of which he had plenty) to 
watch him very narrowly, and, by being often with him, to 
find his Papers; the ſpreading whereof, he knew, would be 
the Preamble to any Conſpiracy of His. Shortly after the 
diſſolution of that Parliament, theſe Inſtruments of Cromwells 
ſurpriſed him in a Room, where he thought he had been ſafe 
enough, as he was writing a Declaration; and ſeiſed upon the 
Papers; the title whereof was, (A Declaration, containing 
«the reaſons and motives which oblige Us to take up Arms 


<againit Oliver Cromwell; and though it was not finiſh'd, yet 
in that that was done, there was all Venom imaginable ex- 


prone againſt him, and a large and bitter Narration of all his 


foul breach of Truſt, and Perjuries, enough to have expoſed 
any Man to the ſevereſt Judgment of that time; and as much 


as he could wiſh to diſcover againſt Him, or any Man whom 
he moſt deſired to deſtroy. The Ifſue was, the Man was 
ſtreightly Impriſon'd, and preparations made for his Trial, 


and towards his Execution, which all Men expected. But, 


whether Cromwell found that there were more engaged with 
him than could be brought to Juſtice, or were fit to be dil- 


. Cover'd (as many Men believ'd) or that Wildman obliged 


himſelf for the time to come not only to be quiet, but to be 


2 Spy for him upon others (as others at that time ſuſpected, 
and had reaſon for it afterwards ) after a ſhort time of Impri- 
ſonment, the Man was reſtored to his Liberty; and reſorted, 


with the ſame ſucceſs and reputation to his former courſe of 
Life; in which he thrived very notably. 

Tux Caſe of John Lilburn was much more wonderful, 
and adminiſter'd more occaſion of diſcourſe and obſervation. 


This Man, before the Troubles, was a poor Book-binder ; 


and for procuring ſome Seditious Pamphlets againſt the Church 
and State to be printed and diſperſed, had been ſeverely cen- 
ſured in the Star- Chamber, and receiv'd a ſharp Caſtigation, 
which made him more obſtinate and malicious againſt them; 


and, as he afterwards confeſſed, in the melancholy of his Im- 
_ . Prilonment, and by reading the Book 


f Martyrs, he raiſed 
in 


r 
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in himſelf a marvellous inclination and appetite to ſuffer in 
the defence or for the vindication of any oppreſſed Truth; 
and found himſelf very much confirm'd in that fpirit; and in 
that time diligently collected, and read all thoſe Libels and 
Books, which had anciently, as well as lately been written 
apainſt the Church: from whence, with the venom, he had 
likewiſe contracted the impudence and ' bitterneſs of their 
Style; and by practice, brought himſelf to the faculty of writ- 
ing like them: and ſo when that Licence broke in of print- 
ing all that malice and wit could ſuggeſt, he publiſſd fome 
Pamphlets in his own name, full of that confidence and viz 
rulency, which might aſperſe the Government moſt to the 
ſenſe of the People, and to their humour. When the War 
begun, he put himſelf into the Army; and was taken Pri- 
ſoner by the King's Forces in that Engagement at Brentford, 
ſhortly after the Battle of Eage- hill; and being then a Man 
much known; and talk'd of for his qualities above mention'd, 
he was not ſo well treated in Priſon as was like to reconcile 
him ; and being brought before the Chief Juſtice, to be tried 
for Treaſon, by a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer (in 
which method the King intended then to have proceeded 
againſt the Rebels which ſhould be taken) he behaved him- 
ſelf with ſo great impudence, in extolling the power of the 
Parliament, that it was manifeſt he had an ambition to have 
been made a Martyr for that Cauſe. But as he was liberally 
ſupplied from his Friends at London (and the Parliament in 
expreſs terms declar d, · That they would inflict puniſhment 
upon the Priſoners they had of the King's Party, in the 
© {ame manner as Lilburn and the reſt ſhould ſuffer at Oxford) 
ſo he did find means to corrupt the Marſhal who had the 
cuſtody of him; and made his eſcape into the Parliament 
Quarters; where he was receiv'd with publick Joy, as a 
Champion that had defied the King in his own Court. 
From this time he was entertain'd by Cromwell with great 
familiarity, and, in his conteſts with the Parliament, was of 
much uſe to him, and privacy with him. But he begun then 
to find him of ſo reſtleſs and unruly a Spirit, and to make 
thoſe advances in Religion againſt the Presbyterians before 
he thought it ſeaſonable, that he diſpenſed with his preſence 
in the Army, where he was an Officer of Name, and made 
him reſide in London, where he wiſh'd that temper ſhould be 
improv'd. And when the Parliament was ſo much offended 
with his ſeditious humour, and the Pamphlets be publiſh'd every 
day in Religion, with reflections upon their proceedings, that 
they reſolv'd to proſecute him with great rigour (towards 
which the Aſlembly of Divines, which he had likewiſe pro- 
vod, contributed their defire, and demand) Cromwel! writ 
| Em e a 
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2 very paſſionate Letter to the Parliament, . That they od 
* not ſo much dilcourage their Army, that was —＋ for 

«them, as to cenſure an Officer of it for his opinion in poi 
« of Conſcience; for the Liberty whereof, and to free them. 
<« ſelves from the ſhackles in which the Biſhops would enſlave 
them, that Army had been principally raiſed. Upon which, 
all farther proſecution againſt Lillurn was declin'd at chat 
time, though he declin'd not the farther provocation; and 
continued to make the Proceedings of the Parliament as 
odious as he could. But from the time that Cromwell had diſ- 
—— that Parliament, and was, in effect, in poſſeſſion of the 
Soveraign Power, Lilburn withdrew his favour for him; and 
thought him now an Enemy worthy of his diſpleaſure; and, 
both in diſcourſes and writings, in Pamphlets and Invectives, 
loaded him with all the Aſperhons of Hypocriſy, Lying, and 
Tyranny, and all other imputations and reproaches which ei- 
ther he deſerv'd, or the -malice or bitterneſs of the others 
Nature could ſuggeſt to him, to make him the moſt univer- 
fally odious that a faithleſs perjur d Perſon could be. 
CROMWELL could bear ill language and reproaches with 
leſs diſturbance, and concerment, than any Penſon in Au- 
thority had ever done: yet the proſecution this Man exer- 
ciſed him with, made him plainly diſcern that it wauld be im- 
poſſible to preſerve his Dignity, or to have any ſecurity in the 
Government, whilſt His Licence continued; and therefore, 
after he had ſet ſpies upon him to obſerve his Actions, and 
collect his Words, and upon advice with the Council at Law 
of the State, was confidently inform'd, “That, as well by the 
L old eftabliſh'd Laws, as by new Ordinances, Lillurn was 
<« guilty of High Treaſon, and had forfeited his Life, if he 
« were proſecuted in any Court of Juſtice, he cauſed him to be 
ſent to Newgate, and at the next Seſſions to be indicted of 
High Treaſon: all the judges being preſent, and the Coun- 
cil at Law to inforce the Evidence, and all care being taken 
for the return of ſuch a jury as might be fit for the importance 
of the Caſe, Lilburn appear d undaunted, and with the con- 
fidence of a Man that was to play a Prize before the People 
for their own Liberty; he pleaded Not- guilty, and heard all 
the Charge and Evidence againſt him with patience enough, 
fave that, by interrupting the Lawyers, ſometimes, who pio- 
ſecuted him, and by ſharp anſwers to ſome queſtions of the 
Judges, -he-ſhew'd that he had no reverence for their Perſons, 
nor any ſubmiſſion to their Authority. The whole day was 
ſpent in his Tryal ; and when he came to make his Defence, 
he mingled fo much Law in his diſcourſe to invalidate their Au- 
thority, and to make it appear ſo Tyrannical, that neither the!r 
Lives, Liberties nor Eſtates were in any degree ſecute, * 
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that Uſurpation was exerciſed ; and anfwer'd all the matters 
5 againſt bim with ſuch an aſfurance, making them 
« To contain nothing of High Treaſon, and That to be a Go- 
« yernment againſt which High Treaſon could not be com- 
ee mitted; and telling them . That all true born Egli Men 
«were obliged to oppdſe this 'T'yranny, as he had done 
« for Their fakes, and that he had done it only for their fakes, 
«.ahd to preſerve thetn from being Staves, contrary to his own 
& orotit and wordly Intereſt : He told them * How much he 
a had been in CromwelPs Friendſhip : that he night have re- 
« ceiv'd any benefit, or preferment from bim, if he would 
« ne ſate ſtill, and ſeen his Country enſ(lav'd ; which becauſe 
« he would not do, he was brought hither to have his life 
« taken from him by their ent; which he apprehend- 
«ed not: hedefended himſelf with that vigour, and charm'd _ 
che Jury ſo powerfully , that, againſt all che direction and 
charge the Judges could give them ( who aflur'd them “ That 
« the words und actions fully proved againſt the Priſoner, were 
« High Treaſon by che Law; and that they were bound, by 
« all the obligation of 'Confcience, to find him guilty). after 
no long conſultation between themſelves, they rerurn'd with 
their Verdict, That he was Not«guilty : nor could they be 
perſwaded by the Judges to change or recede from their Ver- 
dit: which infinitely enraged and perplexed Cromwell; who 
look d upon it as a greater Defeat than the loſs of a Battle 
would have been. And though Lz/burn was thus acquitted in 
the year 1653, yet Cromwel! would never fufter him to be {er 
at Liberty, as by the Law he ought to have been, but ſent 
him from Priſon to Priſon, and kept him encloſed there till 
He himſelf died. Theſe two Inſtances of Perſons not other- 
wiſe conſiderable, are thought pertinent to be inferred, as an 
evidence of the temper-of the Nation; and how far the Spi- 
rits of that time were from paying a ſubmiſſion tothat power, 
when no body had the courage to lift up their hands againft 


WuATE VER wneafineſs and perplexity cromwell found The King's 
in his condition at home, the King found no benefit from it ien 
abroad, or from the Friendſhip, or the Indignation of other“ Wo. 
Princes; They had all the fame terrible Apprehenſion of 
Cromwel/'s power as if he had been landed with an Army in 

y of their Dominions, and look*d upon the King's condition 

as deſperate, and not to beſupported. The Treaty between Crom- 
Trance and England proceeded very faſt; and every day pro- ll; Tee 
duced freſh Evidence of the good Intelligence between Crom- Zn 
wel and the Cardinal. The Ships and Priſoners which had 
deen taken when they went to relieve Dunkirk, and by the 

taking whereof Dunkirk had been loſt, were now _— 
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and ſet at liberty; and ſuch mutual Offices perform d be. 
tween them, as, with frequent evidences of Averſion from the 
King and his Intereſt, made it very manifelt to his Majeſty, 
that his reſidence would not be ſuffer d to continue longer in 
France, after the Alliance ſhould be publiſh'd with Cromwel; 
which was not yet- perfected, by the Cardinal's bluſhing to 
conſent to ſome Propoſitions, without which the other's faſt 
Friendſhip was not to be obtain'd ; and he was not willin 
that modeſty ſhould be conquer d at once, though every body 


knew it would quickly be proſtituted. 


The King TRERE could be no doubt but that the King was heartily 
— 414 7 weary of being in a place where he was ſo ill treated; where 


of France ; 


he liv'd ſo uncomfortably,” and from whence he foreſaw that 


bur whither? he ſhould ſoon be driven. But as he had no Money to enable 


was the 


Queſtion. 


him to remove, or to pay the Debts he ow'd there, ſo he 
knew not to what place to repair, where he might find a Ci- 
vil Reception. Holland was bound not to admit him into 
their Dominions ; and by their Example had ſhew'd other 
Princes, and States, what condition They muſt ſubmit to 


who would be Allies to Cromwell. . The King of Spain was 


at the ſame time contending with France for Cromwel''s 
Friend{hip, and thought he had ſome Advantage with him by 
the Reſidence his Majeſty had in France: ſo there could be 


no thought of repairing into Flanders, and that he could be 


admitted to ſtay there. The Proteſtants, in moſt places, ex- 
preſſed much more Inclination to his Rebels than to Him. 
The Roman Catholicks look*d upon him as in ſo deſperate a 
condition, that he would in a ſhort time be neceſſitated to 


throw himſelf into their Arms by changing his Religion, with- 


out which they generally declared, « They would never give 


<him the leaſt Aſſiſtance. In this diſtreſs, his Majeſty reſum d 


the conſiderations he had formerly enter'd upon, of ſend- 


ing to the Diet; which was ſummon'd by the Emperour to 
meet ſhortly at Ratisbone, to make choice of a King of the 


Romans. And Germany being then in Peace, the Emperour 
made little doubt of finding a concurrence in the choice of the 
King of Hungary his eldeſt Son to be made King of the Ro- 


mans, and thereby to be ſure to ſucceed him in the Empire. 


Our King had long delign'd to ſend the Lord Wilmot on that 
Errand, to try what the Emperour, and Princes of Germany, 
would do, in ſuch a conjuncture, towards the uniting all other 


Princes with themſelves, in undertaking a quarrel they Were 


all concern'd in, to reſtore a Prince ſo injur'd and owe d 
by fo odious a Rebellion; and in the mean time, o which 
there appear'd to be more hope , what contribution they 
would make towards his Support; and likewiſe, upon this oc- 


calion, what fit place might be found, in the neareſt parts of 


Germany, 
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Germany, for the King to repair to; where he might attend 
his better deſtiny. 


Ir was moſt ſuitable. to the occaſion, and the | neceſlity of 


the King's Condition, that this Affair ſhould be diſpatched in 
as private a way as was poſſible, and with as little expence, 
it being impoſſible to ſend an Embaſſadour in ſuch an Equi- 
page, as at ſuch an illuſtrious Convention of all the Princes 
of the Empire, was neceſſary. Wilmot preſſed very much 
for that Character, that he might the more eaſily accompliſh 
his being made an Earl; for which he had obtain d the King's 
promiſe in a fit ſeaſon. And he took great pains to perſwade 
the King, That this was a proper ſeaſon, and very much 
« for the Advancement of his Service: but, that if he had the 
4 Title of an Earl, which would-be look'd upon as a high 
&« Qualification, he would not aſſume the Character of Em- 


« baſſadour, though he would carry ſuch a Commiſſion with 


him, but make all his Negotiations as a private Envoy ; of 


which he promiſed the King wonderful Effects, and pre- 


tended to have great aſſurance of Money, and of making Le- 
vies of Men for any Expedition. The King, rather to com- 

ly with the general expectation, and to do all that was in 
bi power to do, than out of any hope of notable Advantage 
from this Agitation, was contented to make him Earl of Ro- 


cheſter ; and gave him all ſuch Commiſſions, and Credentials, m. 
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King 


as were neceſſary for the Employment; and ſent him from makes Wil- 
Paris in the Chriſtmas time, that he might be at Ratisbone at mot Fal of 


the Den of the Diet, which was to be in the beginning 
of April fo 


Rocheſter; 


and ſends 
owing ; means having been found to procure ſo him to the 


much Money as was neceſlary for that Journey, out of the Pier at Ra- 
Aſſignment that had been made to the King for his Support: tisbone. 


of which, there was a great Arrear due, and which the Car- 
dinal cauſed at this time to be ſupplied, becauſe he looked 
upon this ſending to Ratisbone as a Preparatory for the King's 
own remove. 


” 


| THouGH Scotland was vanquiſhed, and ſubdued, to that The affairs 
degree, that there was no Place nor Perſon who made the 7 1 
lealt ſhew of oppoſing Cromwell; who, by the Adminiſtration 


of Mon, made the Yoke very grievous to the whole Nation; 
yet the Preachers kept their Pulpit Licence; and, more for 
the affront that was offer d to Presbytery, than the Conſci- 
ence of what was due to Majeſty, many of them preſumed 
to pray for the King; and generally, though ſecretly, exaſpe- 
rated the minds of the People againſt the preſent Government. 
The High-landers by the Advantage ot their Situation, and 
the hardineſs of that People, made frequent Incurſions in the 
night into the Exg/j/bþ Quarters ; and kill'd many of their Sol- 
ers, but ſtole more of their Horſes : and where there wat 
mo 
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molt appearance of Peace, and Subjection, if the Soldiers 
N in the night, © ſingle in the day, they were 
uſually knock d on the head; and no Enquiry could diſcoyer 
the Malefactors.  ' CT e 
. Many Expreſſes were ſent to the King, as well from 
thoſe who were Priſoners in Exgland, as from ſome Lords 
who were at liberty in Scotland, „That Middleton might be 
« ſent into the High-lands with his Majeſty's Commiſſion; 
and in the mean time the Earl of Glezcarze, a gallant Gen- 
tleman, offer'd, if he were Authoriz'd by the King, to draw a 
Body of Horfe and Foot together in the High-lands, and in- 
feſt the Enemy, and be ready to ſubmit to Middleton, aſſoon 
as he ſhould arrive there with a ſupply of Arms and Ammu- 
The NI nition. Accordingly the King had {ent a Commiſſion to the 
— 1% Earl of Glencarne; who behaved himſelf very worthily, and 
the Earl of gave Monk ſome trouble. But he preſſing very earneſtly, that 
Glencarne. Middleton might be ſent over to compole ſome Animoſiti 
and Emulations, which were growing up to the breaki 
that Union, without which nothing could ſucceed, his Ma- 
jeſty, about the time that the Earl of Rocheſter was diſpatch'd 
_ «414 Mid. for Ratisbone, ſent likewiſe Middleton into Scotland, with ſome 
Pi lng few Officers of that Nation, and ſuch a poor ſupply of Arms 
3 and Ammunition, as, by the activity and induſtry of Mig- 
ö dleton, could be got upon the credit and contribution of ſome 
Merchants and Officers in Holland of that Nation, who were 
willing to redeem their Country from the Slavery it was in. 
With this very ſlender Aſſiſtance he Tranſported himſelf in 
the Winter into the High-lands; where, to welcome him, 
he found the few, whom he look'd to find in Arms, more 
broken with Faction amongſt themſelves, than by the Enemy; 
nor was he able to reconcile them. But after ee had 
deliver'd his thin unarm'd Troops to Middleton, and con- 
deſcended to Fight a Duel with an Inferior Officer, who pro- 
voked him to it after he was out of his Command, whether 
he was troubled to have another Command over him, who, 
upon the matter, had no other Men to Command but wha: 
were raiſed by him, though he had exceedingly preſſed Mid- 
dleton's being ſent over to that purpoſe, or whether convinced 
with the impoſſibility of the Attempt, he retired firſt to his 
Glencarne Own Houſe, and then made his Peace with Monk, that he 
= might live quietly, and retain'd ſtill his Affection and Fidelity 
4% Houſe; to the King; which he made manifeſt afterwards in a more 
his Peace favourable conjuncture: and at the ſame time he excuſed him- 
irh Monk. ſelf to the King, for giving over an Enterpriſe which he was 
not able to proſecute, though Middleton ſultain'd it a full year 
afterwards. 5 f 
Tas truth is, the two Perſons who were moſt concern 4 
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+ that Expedition, had no degree of hope that it would be 
A NT fucceſs, the King, and Midd/eton ; who 
had both feen an Artny of that People, well provided with all 
things neceffary,. not able to do any thing where they fought 
mon terms more Advantageous. And how could thoſe now, 
drawn together by chance, half arm'd and undiſciplin'd, be 
able to contend with Victorious Troops, which wanted no- 
thing, and would hardly part with what they had got? But 


his Majeſty could not refuſe to give them leave to Attempt 
what « believ'd they could go through with; and A4. 
deter, who had promifed them to come to them, when he 
was aſſured he ſhould be enabled to carry over with him two 
thouſand Men, and good ftore of Arms, thought himſelf 
obliged to venture Life with them who expected him, 
though he could carry no more with him than is mention'd ; 
and by his behaviour there, notwithſtanding all diſcourage- 
ments, he manifeſted how much he would have done, ifothers 
had perform d half their promiſes. | £ 
Ir will not be amiſs in this place to mention an Adven- 
ture that was made during his being in the High-lands, which 
deſerves to be recorded for the honour of the Undertakers. 
There was attending upon the King a young Gentleman, one 
M' Wogan, a very handſome Perſon, of the age of three or 
four and twenty. This Gentleman had, when he was a youth 
of fifteen or ſixteen years, been by the corruption of ſome of 
his neareſt Friends, engaged in the Parliament Service againft 
the King; where the eminency of his courage made him fo 
much taken notice of, that he was of general eſtimation, and 
belov'd by all; but ſo much in the friendſhip of Ireton, un- 
der whom he had the Command of a Troop of Horſe, that 
no Man was fo much in credit with him. By the time of 
the Murther of the King he was ſo much improv'd in Age 
and underſtanding, that by that horrible and impious Mur- 
ther, and by the information and advice of fober Men in his 
converſation, he grew into ſo great a deteſtation of all that 
People, that he thought of nothing but to repair his own Re- 
putation, by taking vengeance of thoſe who had couſen'd and 
miſled him: and in order thereunto, aſſoon as the Marquis 
of Ormond reſum'd the Government of Ireland again for the 
King ( which was the only place then where any Arms were 
borne for his Majelty ) captain Wogan repair'd thither to him 
through Scot/and; and behaved himſelf with ſuch ſignal Va- 
lour, that the Marquis of Ormond gave him the Command of 
his own Guards, and every Man the Teſtimony of deſerving, 
it. He came over with the Marquis into France; and being 
reſtleſs to be in Action, no ſooner heard of Middleton being 
arriv'd in Kotland, than he reſolv'd to find himſelf with him ; 
| 9 
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mond, could divert him; and his importunity continuing, he 


TN 
* 
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and immediately asked the King's leave not only for himſelf, 
but for as many of the young Men about the Court as he 
could perſwade to go with him; declaring to his Majeſty, 
c That he reſolv'd to paſs through Exgland. The King, who 
had much Grace for him, diſſwaded him from the Under- 
taking, for the difficulty and danger of it, and denied to give 
him leave. But neither his Majeſty, nor the Marquis of Or- 


was left to follow his Inclinations : and there was no news 
ſo much talked of in the Court, as that Captain Wogan would 
go into Exglaud, and from thence march into Scotland to 
neral Middleton; ind many young Gentlemen, and others 
who were in Paris, liſted themſelves with him for the Expe- 
dition. He went then to. the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
who, during the time of the King's ſtay in France, execut 
the Office of Secretary of State, to deſire the diſpatch of ſuch _ 
Paſſes, Letters, and Cn as were neceſſary for the 
Affair he had in hand. The Chancellor had much kindneſs 
for him, and having heard of his deſign by the common talk 
of the Court, and from the free diſcourſes of ſome of thoſe 
who reſolv'd to go with him, repreſented © The danger of the 
<« enterpriſe to himſelf, and the diſhonour that would reflect 
cc upon the King, for ſuffering Men under his Paſs, and with 
« his Commiſſion, to expoſe themſelves to inevitable ruin: 
<« that it was now the diſcourſe of the Town, and would 
cc without doubt be known in Exgland and to Cromwell, be- 
«fore he and his Friends could get thither, ſo that it was 
<« likely they would be apprehended the firſt minute they ſer 
ce their foot on Shore; and how much his own particular Per- 


«fon was more liable to danger than other Mens he knew 


« well; and, upon the whole matter, very earneſtly diſſwaded 

him from proceeding farther. . 
HE anſwer' d molt of the particular conſideration with 

contempt of the danger, and confidence of going through 


with it, but with no kind of reaſon (a talent that did not 


then abound in him) to make it appear probable. Where- 
upon the Chancellor expreſly refuſed to make his Diſpatches, 
till he could ſpeak with the Ring; © With whom, he faid, he 
« would do the beſt he could to perſwade his Majelty t0 


< hinder his Journey; with which the Captain was provo 


to ſo great paſſion, that he broke into tears, and beſought 
him not to diſſwade the King; and ſeem'd ſo muchtranſported 
with the reſolution of the Adventure, as if he would not out- 
live the diſappointment. This paſſion ſo far prevail'd with 
the King, that he cauſed all his diſpatches to be made, and de- 
liver'd to him. And the very next day He and his Comps- 
nions, being ſeven or eight in number, went out of Paris toge- 
ther, and took Poſt for Calais. Tuer 
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Tur landed at Dover, continued their Journey to Los. 
am, and walked the Town; ſtay d there above three Weeks, 
til they had bought Horſes, which they quarter d at Corn. 
mon Inns, and liſted Men enough of their Friends and Ac- 
quaintance to proſecute their purpoſe. And then they appoint- 
ed their Rendezvous at Barnet, marched out of London, as 
cromwell's Soldiers, and from Barnet were full fourſcore 
Horſe well Armed, and appointed, and Quarter'd that Night 
at St Albans; and from thence, by eaſy Journies, but out of the 
Common Roads, marched ſafely into Scotland; beat up fome 
Quarters which lay in their way, and without any mifadven- 
mre joyn'd Middleton in the High-lands ; where poor N g 
after many brave Actions perform'd there, receiv'd upon a 
Party, an ordinary fleſh. wound; which for want of a good 
Surgeon proved mortal to him, to the very great grief of Aid. 
dlton, and all who knew him. Many of the Troopers, wheri 
they could ſtay no longer there, found their way again through 
land, and return'd to the King. So La, WOE 
Is the diſtreſs which the King ſuffer'd during his abode in 
France, the Chancellor of the Exchequer's part was the moſt 
unealy and grievous. For though all who were angry with. 
Him, were as angry with the Marquis of Ormond, who liv'd 
in great Friendſhip with him, and was in the ſame truſt with 
the King in all his Counſels which were reſerv'd from others; 
yet the Marquiſe's Quality, and the great Services he had per- 
form d, and the great ſufferings he underwent for the Crown, 
made him above all their exceptions: and they believ'd his 
averſion from all their Devices ro make marriages, and to 
traffick in Religion, proceeded moſt from the credit the other | 
had with him. And the Queen's diſpleaſure grew ſo notori- Ty. Queen's 
ous againſt the Chancellor, that after he found by degrees that diſbleaſure 
the would not ſpeak to him, nor take any notice of him when 224" rc 
ſhe aw him, he forbore at laſt coming in her ee and 1 
for many Months did not ſee her face, though he had the ho- guer in 
nour to lodge in the ſame Houſe, the Palace Royal, where France. 
both their Majeſties kept their Courts; which encouraged all 
who deſired to ingratiate themſelves with her Majeſty; ro ex- 
_ Preſs great prejudice to the Chancellor, at leaſt to withdraw 
om his converſation: and the Queen was not refery*d in de- 
claring, that {he did exceedingly deſire ro remove him from 
the King; which nothing kept him from deſiring alſo, in ſo 
uncomfortable a condition, but the conſcience of his duty, and 
the confidence his Majeſty had in his fidelity. 
Tuts diſinclination towards him produced, at one and the 
lame time, a contrivance of an odd Nature, and a Union be- 
tween two ſeeminigly irreconcileable Factions, the Papiſts 
and the Presbyterians: which was diſcover'd to the King by 
Vol. III. Part 2. e a falſe 
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a falſe brother, before the Chancellor had any intimation of 
: A Petition 5 The Lord Balcerris, with Dr Frazier, and ſome other 
| #nrended of '$rors about the Gourt, thought themſelves: enough qualifed 
7:0:61rerz- to undertake in the pame of. all the Pregbyrerians; and cauſed 
«ns y Bal- A Petition to be prepared, in which they ſet out, . That the 
carris and ( Presbyterian Party had great Affections to ſerve his Maje- 
— Fravier, &fty, and much power to do it; and that they had many Pro- 
chancellor of © Politions, and Advices to offer to his Majeſty for the Ad. 
the Exche- ( Vancement thereof: but that they were diſcouraged, and 
quer might $ hindred from offering the ſame, 8 that his Majeſty 
be remov'd, cc entruſted his whole Affairs to the Chancellor of the Exche. 
2 “quer; Who was an old known and declared Enemy to all 
© their Party; in whom they could repoſe no truſt : and 
te therefore they beſought his Majeſty, chat He might be re- 
« moy'd from his Council, at lealt not be ſuffer d to be priyy 
© to-any thing that ſhould be propoſed by Them; and they 
L ſhould then make it appear how ready, and how able they 

«ere in a very ſhort time to advance his Majeſty's Affairs. 
And of te ANOTHER Fetition was prepared in the name of his Ro- 
Roman Ca- man Cathohck Subjects; which ſaid, “ That all his Majelly's 
r10/1cky e i6 Party which had 'adher'd to him, were now totally ſuppreſ- 
alt him. ce ſed; and bad, for the moſt part, compounded with his Ene. 
E mies, and ſubmitted to their Government: that the Church 
Lands were all fold, and the Biſhops dead, except very few, 
ce who durſt not exerciſe their Function: fo that he could ex- 
<& pect no more aid from any who were concern'd to ſupport 
the Government of the Church as it had been formerly eſta- 
<« bliſhed ; that by the defeat of Duke Hamilton's Party firſt, 
ce and then by his Majeſty's ill ſucceſs at Jorceſter, and the to- 
ce tal reduction of the Kingdom of Scotland afterwards byCrom- 
well, his Majeſty might conclude what greater aid he was 
| © to expect from the Presbyterian Party. Nothing therefore 
Fc remain'd to him of hope for Reſtoration, but from the 
F affection of his Roman Catholick Subjects; who, as they 
ce would never be wanting as to their Perſons, and their Eſtates 
© which were left, ſo they had hope to draw from the Catho- 
© lick Princes, and the Pope himſelf, ſuch conſiderable aſſi- 
te ſtance both in Men and Money, that his Majeſty ſhould 
c owe his Reſtitution, under the Bleſſing of God, to the ſole 
© power and aſſiſtance of the Catholicks. But they had great 
© reaſon to fear, that all theſe hopes would be obſtructed and 
© render'd of no uſe, not only by there being no Perſon about 
his Majeſty in whom the Catholicks could have any conti- 
te dence, but by reaſon that the Perſon moſt truſted by him, 
and through whoſe hands all Letters and Diſpatches mult 
te paſs, is a known Enemy to all Catholicks ; and therefore 
ce they beſought bis Majeſty, that that Perſon, the neee 
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« of the Exchequer, might be removed from him; where- 
« ypon he ſhould find great benefit to accrue to his Service. Ic 
was concluded amongſt them, that when theſe two Petitions 
ſhould be 0 1. and conſider' d, the Queen would eaſily 
convince his ty, that a Perſon who was ſo odious to all 
the Roman Catholicks, from whoſe Affections his Majeſty 
had moſt reaſon to promiſe himſelf relief, and to all the Pro- 
teltants who could contribute to his alliſtance or ſubſiſtence, 
could not be fit to be continued in any Truſt about him. 
Wu matters were thus adjuſted, which were the lon- 
ger in Da becauſe the Perſons concern d could not, 
without ful * and ſcandal, meet together, but were to be 
neated wth. 
farben, a Perſon very well known to al 
time knew the Palace Royal, who had been employed in the 
affair, came to the King, and, whether out of ingenuity, and 


by Perſons mutually employ'd ,, one MF Wak me det. 
CLE. Has diſcover dby 
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diſlike of ſo foul a combination, or as he thought the diſcove- lag: which 
ry would be grateful to his Majeſty , informed him of the %%% dem 
whole Intrigue, and gave a Copy of the Petitions to the King; . 


who ſhew'd them to the Marquis of Ormond, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and inform'd them of the whole de- 


fign. And from this time his Majeſty made himſelf yery merry 


wich it, and ſpoke of it ſometimes at dinner, when the Queen 


was preſent ; and asked pleaſantly, When the two Petitions 


| «would be brought againſt the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? which being quickly known to ſome of the Perſons 


ed in the proſecution, they gave it over, and thought 


not fit to proceed any farther in it; though both Parties con- 
tinued their implacable malice towards him, nor did he find 
any eaſe or quiet by their giving over that deſign, their Ani- 
moſities againſt him ſtill breaking out one after another, as 
long as the King remain'd in France; the Queen taking all oc- 
caions to complain to the Queen Regent of the King's un- 
kindneſs, that ſhe might impute all that ſhe diſliked to the 
Chancellor ; and the Queen Mother of France was like to be 
very tender in a point that ſo much concern'd her ſelf, that 


ho ſhould dare to interpoſe between the Mother and the 


Tus RE was an accident fell out, that adminiſter d ſome 
Agument to make thoſe Complaints appear more reaſonable. 
The Cardinal de Retz had always expreſſed great civilities to- 
Wards the King, and a deſire to ſerve him; and upon ſome oc- 
Chonal conference between them, the Cardinal ask'd the 
King & Whether he had made any attempt to draw any Aſſi- 


"ſtance from the Pope, and whether he thought that nothing 4 diſtourſi 
might be done that way to his advantage? The King told 7% 


y | | 4 - Li. with Cardi- 
\n, * Nothing had been artempred that Way; ang that bie alt hens 
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< was better able to judge, whether the Pope was like to 4; 
cc any thing for a Man of his Faith. The Cardinal ſmilino 
ſaid, & He had no thought of ſpeaking of his Faith; yet in 
ſhort, he ſpoke to him like a wiſe and honeſt Man; “ That if 
cc any Overtures were made him of the change of his Religi. 
ce on, he muſt tell his Majeſty, it becomes him as a Cardinal 
<to wiſh his Majeſty a Catholick for the ſaving his Soul; but 
< he muſt declare too, that if he did change his Religion, he 
<« would never be reſtored to his Kingdoms. But he ſaid, & He 
< did believe (though the Pope was old, and much decay d in 
His generoſity ; for Innocent the 16th was then living) © That 
< if ſome proper Application was made to the Princes of It. 
<« {y, and to the Pope himſelf, though there would not be got. 


ce ten wherewithal to raiſe and maintain Armies, there might 
be ſome what conſiderable obrain'd for his more pleaſant 
e Support, wherever he ſhould chooſe to reſide. He faid, & He 
“ had himſelf ſome Alliance with the Great Duke, and in- 


ea tereſt in other Courts, and in Rome it ſelf, and if his Majeſty 


c would give him leave, and truſt his diſcretion, he would 


cc write in ſuch a manner in his own Name to ſome of his 
Friends, as ſhould not be of any prejudice to his Majeſty if 


_ «jt brought him no convenience. The King had reaſon to 


acknowledge the obligation, and to leave it to his own wil. 


dom, what he would do. In the concluſion of the —_— 


the Cardinal ask d his Majeſty a queſtion or two of matter 0 
fact, which he could not anſwer ; but told him, * He would 
c give a punctual information of it the next day in a Letter: 


which the Cardinal deſired might be aſſoon as his Majeſty 


thought fit, becauſe he would, upon the receipt of it, make 
His diſpatches into Italy. The particular things being out of 
the King's Memory, aſſoon as he return'd, he ask'd the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer concerning them; and having re- 
ceiv'd a punctual Account from him, his Majeſty writ a Let- 


ter the next day to the Cardinal, and gave him information as 


to thoſe particulars. Within very few days after this, the Car- 


The Cardi- dinal coming one day to the Louvre to ſee the Queen Mo- 
val de Retz ther, he was arreſted by the Captain of the Guard, and ſent 
ſent to the Priſoner to the Baſtile; and in one of his Pockets, which they 


Baſtile. 


ſearch'd, that Letrer the King had ſentto him was found, and 
deliver'd to the Queen Regent; who preſently imparted it 
to the Queen of England; and after they had made themſelves 
merry with ſome improprieties in the French, the King hav- 
ing, for the ſecrecy, not conſulted with any Body, they diſco- 


ver d ſome purpoſe of applying to the Pope, and to other Ca- 


tholick Princes; and that his Majeſty ſhould enter upon any 
ſuch Counſel, without firſt conſulting with the Queen his Mo- 
ther, could proceed only from the inſtigation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. HER 


C 
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Her Majeſty with a ny ede proportion of fharpneſs, 
reproach'd the King for his Neglect, and gave him his Let- 

rep | BY 

ter. The King was exceedingly ſenſible of the Little reſpect 

the Queen Mother had ſhew'd towards him, in communicat- 

ing his Letter in that manner to his Mother; and expoſtulated 

with her for it; and took that occaſion to enlarge more upon 

the injuſtice of his Mother's complaints, than he had ever 

done. And from that time the Queen Mother, who: was in 

truth a very worthy Lady, ſhew'd much mare kindneſs to the 

King. And a little time after, there being a:Mafque' at the 

Court that the King liked very well, he periwaded the Chan- . 
cellor to ſee it; and vouchſafed, the next Night, to carry him 
thither himſelf, and to place the Marquis of Ormond and Him 
next the Seat where all their Majeſties were to fit. And when 
they enter d, the Queen Regent ask d, Who that fat Man was 
«who ſat by the Marquis of Or mond? The King told her 
aloud, * That it was the naughty Man who did all the Miſchief, 
« and ſet him againſt his Mother: at which the Queen her 
ſelf was little leſs diforder'd than the Chancellor: was. But the 
within hearing laugh'd ſo much, that the Queen was n 
a and ſomewhat was ſpoken to his Advantage, 4 

thought to deſerve the Reproacg. . 

Ax this time the King was inform'd by the French Court; Prince Ru- | 
«That Prince Rupert, who had been ſo long abſent, having Pert fe 
9 with the Fleet from Holland before the Murther of the Fr” 
“late King, and had not been heard of in ſome years, was Nantes. 
«now upon the Cpaſt of France, and ſoon after at Nantes 
in the Province of Britain, with the Swallou, a Ship of the 
King's, and with three or four other Ships; and that the Con 
© tant Reformation, another Ship of the King's, in which Prince 
Maurice had been; was caſt away in the Indies near two 
*years before; and that Prince Rupert himſelf was return d 
«with very ill health. The King ſent preſently to welcome 
him, and to invite him to Paris to attend his health; and his = 
Majeſty. preſumed that, by the Arrival of this Fleet, which 


< 
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bis: Highneſs could not be without credit enough with the 
ing to introduce him into bufinefs; which *rhey thought 
would at heaſt leſſen the Chancellor. In order to which, it 


was no ſooner known that Prince Nupers was landed in France, 
but the Lord Jermyn viſited, and made great court to Sr EA. 
ward Herbert; between whom and him there had been greater 
ſhew of Animoſity than between any- two of the Nation 
who were beyond the Seas, — having for ſome years ſel. 
dom ſpoken to, never well of, each other. And Herbert 
who was of a rough and proud nature, had declared publick- 
ly, © That he would have no Friendſhip with any Man who 
«believed the other to be an honeſt Man. Between theſe two 
4 great friendſhip is fuddainly made; and the Artarney is every 
day with the Queen, who had fhew'd a greater Averfion from 
him than from any Man, not on upon the buſineſs of the 
Duke of Tori, but upon many other 'Occations. But now ſhe 
commended him to the King, “ As # wiſe Man, of great Ex- 
«perience, and of great Intereſt in Eagl a 

© FROM the death of Sr Richard Lane, who had been Keeper 
of the Great Seal under his late Majeſty, there had not only 
been no Officer in that place, but from the defeat at Morct- 
fer, the King had been without any Great Seal, it having 


bert led been there loſt.” But he had lately imploy'd a Graver to pre- 


pate a Great Seat; which he kept himſelf, not intending to 
confer that Office, whilſt he remait'd abroad. Bur now the 
Queen preſſed the King very earneſtly, to make the Atturney 
General Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; which was a promo- 
tion very natural, Men ordinarily riſing from the one Office 
tothe other. The King knew the Man very well, and had 
neither eſteem nor kindneſs for him; yet he well foreſaw, that 
when Prince Rupert came to him, he ſfiould be preſſed both by 
his Mother and Him fo importunately, that he ſhould not 
with any eaſe be able to refuſe it. Then he believ'd that, if 
the Man himſelf were in good humour, he would be of great 
uſe in compoſing any ill humour that ſhould ariſe in the Prince; 
to which it was apprehended he might be apt to be inclined. 
And therefore his Majeſty thought it beſt (ſince no body dil- 
ſwaded him from the Thing) to oblige him frankly himſelf 
before the Prince came; and ſo call'd him to his Council, and 
made him Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; with which he 
ſeem'd wonderfully delighted; and for ſome time liv'd well 
towards every Body; though, as to any thing of buſineſs, he 
appear d only in his old excellent faculty of raiſing doubrs, and 
objecting againſt any thing that was propoſed, and propoſing 
nothing himſelf; which was a temper of Underſtanding he 
could not rectify, and, in the preſent State of Affairs, did leſs 
miſchief than it would have done in a time when any thing 
was to have been done. 7" 
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Bxrors the Prince came to Paris he gave the King ſuch 
an account, as made it evident that his Majeſty was to expect 
no Money: That what Treaſure had been gotten together; 
« which,' he confeſſed, had amounted to great value, had been 
«at loſt in the Ship in which himſelf was (that ſprung a plank 
in the Indies, when his Highneſs was miracaloufly preſerv'd) 
« and; in the Boat, carried to another Ship, when that the 
et Antelope, with all the Men, and all that Pad been gotten, 
4 ſunk in the Sea; and that much of the other purchaſe had 
@ been likewiſe caſt away in the Ship in which his Brother 
« reriſh'd 3; which was after his own misfortune: So that all 
that was . into Nantes, would ſcarce pay off the Sea- 
men; and diſcharge ſome debrs at Tbulon, which the Prince 
had contracted at his former being there, during the time 
that the King had been in Holland: And “ That the Ships 
were all ſo eaten with worms, even the Swallow it ſelf, that 
« there was no poſſibility of ſetting them out again to Sea. 
This was all the Account the King could receive of that whole 
Affair, when the Prince himſelf came to Paris; with which 


Prince Ru- 
pert give: 
an ill Ac- 
count of his 
Fleet, 


though the King was not ſatisfied, yet he knew not how to 


remedy it, the Prince taking it very ill that any Account 
ſhould be required of Him; and the Keeper quickly perſwaded 
his Highneſs," that it was only the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer's Influence, that diſpoſed the King with ſo much ſtrict- 
neſs to examine his Account. 4 

Tus RE was another deſign now ſer on foot, by which 
they concluded they ſhould ſufficiently mortify the Chancel- 
lor; who, they me en had ſtill too much Credit with his 
Maſter. When the King went into Scotland, Mr Robert Long, 
who hath been mention'd before, was Secretary of State; 
who, having been always a Creature of the Queen's, and de- 
pendent upon the Lord Jermyz, had ſo behaved. himſelf to- 
wards them, during his ſhort ſtay in Scotland (for he was one 
of thoſe who was remov'd from the King there, and ſent out 
of that Kingdom) that when his Majeſty return'd from Vor- 
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77's P laces 


ceſter to Paris, they would by no meaus ſuffer that he ſhould 
wait upon his Majeſty ; and accuſed him of much breach of 


| truſty and diſhoneſty, and amongſt the reſt, that he ſhould 
195 which could be proved, That it was impoſſible for any 
“Man to ſerve the King honeſtly, and to preſerve the good 
« opinion of the Queen, and keep the Lord Fermyr's favour. 
The truth is,” that Gentleman had not the good fortune to be 


r well thought of, and the King did not believe him 
U 


tleſs; and therefore was contented to fatisfy his Mother, 
and would not permit him to execute his Office, or to attend 
in his Councils. Whereupon he left the Court, and liv'd 
prwately at Roan ; which was the _— that the — 5+ 


. 
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. had been commanded to execute that place, which intitled 
him to ſo much trouble. Upon this conjunction between 
the Lord Fermyz and the Keeper, the laſt of whom had in all 
times inveigh'd againſt Mr Long 's want of Fidelity, they agreed, 
that there could not be a better expedient found our to leſſen 
the Chancellor's Credit, than by reſtoring Long to the execu- 
tion of the Secretary's Function. Whereupon they ſent for 
him, and adviſed him to prepare a Petition to the King, 
That he might be again reſtored to his Office and Attendance, 
or that he might be charged with his Crimes, and be far- 
ce ther puniſh'd, if he did not clear himſelf, and appear inno- 
«cent. This Petition was preſented to the King, when he 
was in Council, by the Queen; who came thither only for 

that purpoſe, and deſired that it might be read; which bein 
done, the King was ſurpriſed, having not in the leaſt — 

any notice of it; and ſaid, “ That her Majeſty was the = 

<< cipal Cauſe that induced his Majeſty. to remove him from 

« his place, and ſhe then believ'd that he was not fit for 
« the Truſt. - She ſaid, . She had now a better opinion of 
3s refuſed ly dc him, and that ſhe had been miſinform d. The King thought 
the Rus. it unfit to receive a Perſon into ſo near a Truſt, againſt whoſe 
— Fidelity there had been ſuch publick exceptions; and his Ma- 
jeſty knew that few of his Friends in Ezg/azd would cor- 
— ng with him; and therefore would not be perſwaded to 
reſtore him. This was again put all upon the Chancellor's 
Account, aud the influence He had _ the King. 
whereupon THEREUPON Mr Lang accuſed the Chancellor of having 
Mr Long betray'd the King; and undertook to prove that he had been 
N ee rover in Eugland, and had private conference with Cromwel!: 
tbe Exche- Which was an aſperſion fo impoſſible, that every body laugh d 
* of bis at it: yet becauſe he undertook to prove it, the Chancellor 
24ving been preſſed, “ That a day might be appointed for him to produce 
je eg, This proof: And at that day, the Queen came again to the 
verſed with Council, that ſhe might be preſent at the Charge. There 
Cromwell. Mr Long produced Maſſonet, a Man who had ſerv'd him, and 
The bbs afterwards been an Under-Clerk for writing Letters and Com- 
heard in miſſions, during the time of the King's being in Scotland, and 
Councte: had been taken Priſoner at Voyrceſter; and, being releaſed 
with the reſt of the King's Servants, had been employ'd, from 
the time of the King's Return, in the ſame Service under the 
Chancellor ; the Man having, before the Troubles, taughtthe 
King, and the Duke of York, and the reſt of the King's Chil- 
. dren to write, ſammy, (op Big the beſt Writer, for the fairneſs 
Maoner Of the hand, of any Man in that time. f ; 
3: produced MASSON E ſaid, „That after his releaſe from his Impri- 
« a hear- „ ſonment, and whilſt he ſtaid in London, he ſpoke with 4 
7 Men? © Maid, who had formerly ſerv'd him, that knew * 

1 CC 
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Ccellor very well, and who aſſured him, that one evening 

4 ſhe had ſeen the Chancellor go into cromells Chamber at 

« hize-Hall; and after he had been ſhut up with him ſome 

c hours, ſhe ſaw him conducted out again. And M“ Long de- 

fred time, that he might ſend over for this Woman, who 

ſhould appear and juſtify it- To this impoſſible diſcourſe, 

the Chancellor faid, . He would make no other defence, than 

«that there were Perſons then in the Town, who, he was 

« confident, would avow that they had ſeen him once every 

«day, from the time he return'd from Spais to the day on 

« which he attended his "Majeſty at Paris; as indeed there 
were; and when he had ſaid fo, he offer d to go out of the 
Room; which the King would not have him to do. But he 

told his Majeſty, “That it was the courſe ; and that he ought 

« not to be preſent at the Debate that was to concern himſelf; 

and the Keeper, with ſome warmth, ſaid « It was true; an 

ſo heretired to his own Chamber. The Lord Fermys, aſſoon 

2s he was gone, ſaid, © He never thought the Accuſation had 

« iny-thing of probability in it; and that he believ'd the 
“Chancellor a very honeſt Man; but the uſe that he thought 

« ought to be made of this Calumny, was, that it appear d 

« that an honeſt and innocent Man might be calumniated, as 

«he thought Mr Long had likewiſe been; and therefore they 

© ought both to be clear d. The Keeper ſaid, © He ſaw not 

*ground'enough to condemn the Chancellor; but he faw no 

*cauſe neither to declare him innocent: that there was one 

* Witneſs which declared only what he had heard; but that 

«he undertook alſo to produce the Witneſs her ſelf if he 

might have time; which in juſtice could not be denied; 

*and therefore he propoſed, that a competent time might be 

given to Mr Long to make out his proof; and that in the 

mean time the Chancellor might not repair to the Council: 

with which Propoſition the King was ſo offended, that, with 

much warmth, he faid, < He diſcern'd well the deſign; and 

that it was ſo falſe and wicked a Charge, that, if he had no 

© other exception againſt MF Long than this foul and fooliſh 

* Accuſation, it was cauſe enough never to truſt him. And 

therefore he preſently ſent for the Chancellor, and as ſoon as 
he came in, commanded him to fit in his place; and told him, . Nn 

*He was ſorry he was not in a condition to do him more act the 

©Juſtice than to declare him innocent; which he did do, and C. 

commanded the Clerk of the Council to draw up a full Or- The Keeper | 


= for his Vindication , which his Majeſty himſelf would 4 the 5 


. | | 5 g the Exche- 
TE Keeper could not contain himſelf from appearing very quer of hav- 


much troubled : and faid, If what he heard from a Perſon of ng ſpoken il 
£ honour W ho, he thought, would juſtify it, Were . hoody the Ning. | 
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| © Chancellor had aſperſed the King in ſuch a manner, and ſo 
& much reviled his Majeſty in point of his. honour; that he 
et was not fit to fat there. The. Chancellor was wonderfully 
1 with the Charge; and humbiy beſought his Majeſty, 
That the Lord Keeper might produce his Author, ot be 
ce Jook'd upon as the Contriver of the Scandal. The Keeper 
anſwer d, & That if his Majeſty would appoint an hour the net 
oily 


ce day for the Counctt to meet, he Produce the Perſon 
cc who, he was confident, would juſtify all he had ſaid. 
The Lord TR next day, the King being fate in Council, che Keeper 
Gerarc deſir' d that the Lord Gerard might be called in; who-preſently 
prove it. Appear'd; and being ask d © Whether he had at any time heard 
ce the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſpeak ill of the King? he 
anſwer d, Yes. And thereupon made a relation of a conference 
that had paſſed hetween the Chancellor, and Him a year be- 
fore, when the King lay at Chantily; < That one day, after 
“ dinner, the King took the Air, and-heing; in the Field his 
« Majeſty. alighted out of his Coach, and took his Horſe, with 
cc other of the Lords to ride into the next Field ro fee a Dog 
te ſet Patridge; and that he, the Lord Gerard, and the Chan- 
c cellor remain d in the Coach, when he enter d into diſcourſe 
< of the King's condition; and ſaid, that he thought his Ma- 
2 ce jeſty was not active enough, nor did think of his buſineſs; 
= ce and, that the Chancellor, who was known to have credit 
| “ with him, ought to adviſe him to be active, for his Honour 
ce and his Intereſt ; otherwiſe his Friends would fall from him. 
cc But, that it was generally believ d, that he, the Chancellor, 
«© had no mind that his Majeſty ſhould put himſelf into 
| | ce Action, but was rather for fitting ſtill; and therefore it con- 
| | ce cern'd him, for his own juſtification, to perſwade the King 
| < to be Active, and to leave France, where he could not but 
1 ce obſerye that every body was weary of him. To all which 
ce the Chancellor took great pains to purge himſelf from be- 
c ing in the fault; and ſaid, that no body could think that he 
« could rake delight to ſtay in a place where he was ſo ill 
ce uſed; but laid all the fault upon the King; who, he ſaid, was 
ce indiſpoſed to buſineſs, and took too much delight in ples- 
ce ſures, and did not love to take pains; for which he was 
5 ct heartily ſorry, but could not help it; which Gerard faid, 
cc he thought was a great reproach and ſcandal upon the King, 
“ from a Man ſo obliged — truſted, who ought not to aſperſe 
68 his Maſter in that manner. | . : 
The cht TAE Chancellor was little out of countenance ; and ſaid, 
cellor's De- 6 He did not expect that Accuſation from any body, leſs that 
fence. ce the Lord Gerard ſhould diſcover any private diſcourſe that 
c had paſſed a year before between them two, and which 19 
ce pear'd by his relation to have been introduced by _ ; 


itbe Robollion, &c. 

« 41d by his o freedom: that whoſoever believ'd that he 
« had 4 mind to traduce the King, would never beliebe that 
« he would have choſen the Cord Gerard, who was known 
« fo he He bf his Friend, to have communicated it to. He 
hid, < He did very well remember, that the Lord Gerard did, 
« xt that time when they two remain'd alone in the Coach, 
« very paſſionately cenſure the King's not being Active, « 
«blamed him, the Chancellor, for nor perſwading his Maje- 
« ty to put hirmſelf into Action; and that He was generall 
« heliev'd to be in the fault: upon which he had ask'd bim, 
hat he did intend by being Active, and what that Action 
« , and Where, to whick he wiſhd the King ſhould be per- 
« ſwaded? He anſwer d, with an increaſe of paſſion, and ad- 
«girfors of Oaths, that rather than fir ſtill in France, his Ma. 
« jeſty ought to 75 to every Court in Chriſtendom ; that inſtead 
« of ſending an Embaſſadour who was not fit for any Buſineſs, 
«he ſhould have gone himſelf to the Diet at Ratisbone, and 
« follicited his own bufineſs : which would have been more 
« effetual; arid that, if he could not find any other = to 
4 put himfelf into Action, he ought to go into the High- 
4 jands of Scotland to Middleton, and there try his Fortune. 
To all which the Chancellor ſaid, he did remember that he 
replied, . He believ'd the King was indiſpoſed to any of that 
e Action he propoſed: and though he did not believe, that he 
c had uſed thoſe Expreſſions, of the King's delighting in plea- 


«ſures, and not loving buſineſs ſo well as he ought to do, if 


the Lord Gerard would poſitively affirm he had, he would 
<« father confeſs it, and ſubmit himſelf ro his Majeſty's judg- 
© ment, if he thought ſuch words proceeded from any malice 
6“ in his heart towards him, than, by denying it, continue the 
«Debate: And then he offer'd to retire; which the King 
forbid him to do; upon which'the Keeper was ver angry 3 
and faid, © The words amounted to an Offence of a high Na- 


© ture; and that he was ſorry his Majeſty was no more ſenſi- 


ble of them: that for any Man, eſpecially a Counſellor, and 
4 Man in ſo near truſt, to accuſe his Maſter of not loving his 
© buſineſs, and being inclined to pleaſures, was to do all he 
could to perſwade all Men to forſake him; and proceeding 

with his nſual warmth and f the King interrupted 
him; and ſaid, He did really believe the Chancellor had uſed 


2 


«thoſe very words, becauſe he had often ſaid That, and much 


*more to himſelf; which he had never taken ill: that he 


<qdid really believe that he was himſelf in a fault, and did not 
«enough delight in his buſineſs; which was not very plea- 
 <fant; but he did not know that ſuch putting himſelf in- 
eto Action, which was the common word, as the Lord 
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<Gerard adviſed, was like to be attended with thoſe benefits, 


« which 
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be which, he was confident, he wiſh'd. . In fine, he declared, 
cc he was very well fatisfied in the Chancellor's Affection, and 
te took nothing ill that he had ſaid; and directed the Clerk 
<« of the Council to enter ſuch his Majeſty's Declaration in his 
« Book; with which both the Keeper and the Lord Gerard 
were very ill ſatisfied. But from that time there were no far- 
ther publick attempts againſt the Chancellor, during the time 
of his Majeſty's abode in France. But it may not be unſea 
ſonable to inſert in this place, that after the King's return into 
England, there came the Woman to the Chancellor who had 
been carried over to Roan by Maſſonet, and importuned by 
Mr Long to teſtify that ſhe had ſeen the Chancellor with Crom- 
well; for which {he ſhould have a preſent liberal reward in 
Money from him, and a good Service at Paris; which when 
the Woman refuſed to do, he gave her Money for her Jour- 
ney back, and ſo ſhe return'd : of which the Chancellor in- 
torm'd the King. But Mr Long himſelf coming at the ſame 
time to him, and making great- Acknowledgments, and ask- 
ing pardon, the Chancellor frankly remitted the injury ; which 
1 Long ſeem'd to acknowledge with great gratitude ever 

rer. | ' 
Tux King wearied with theſe domeſtick Vexations, as well 


as with the uneaſineſs of his Entertainment, and the cnange 


he every day diſcover'd in the countenance of the French Court 
ro him, grew very impatient to leave France; and th 

he was totally diſappointed of the expectation he had to re- 
ceive Money by the Return of Prince Rupert with that Fleet, 
he hoped that when the Prizes ſhould be ſold, and all the Sea- 
men diſcharg'd, and Prince Rupert be ſatisfied his demands, 
which were very large, there would be till left the Ships, and 
Ordnance and Tackling, which ( though they requir'd great 
Charge to be titted out again to Sea, yet) if ſold, he preſumed, 
would yield a good Sum of Money to enable him to remove, 
and ſupport him ſome time after he was remov'd; for there 
were, beſides the Ship it ſelf, fifty good Braſs Guns on board 


the Swallow, which were very valuable. His Majeſty there- 
fore writ to Prince Rupert (who was return'd to Nantes to 


diſcharge ſome Sea- men, who ſtill remain'd, and to ſell the 
reſt of the Prizes) That he thould find ſome good Chapmen 
ce to buy the Ships, and Ordnance, and Tackle, at the value 


they were worth: which was no ſooner known at Nantes, 


than there appear'd Chapmen enough, beſides the Marſhal of 
Melleray, who being Governour of that place, and of the Pro- 
vince, had much Money always by him to lay out on ſuch oc. 


calions. And the Prince writ the King word, “ That he had 


ce then a good Chapman, who would pay well for the Brals 
« Cannon; and that he ſhould put off all the reſt at good _ 


| 
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But he writ again the next Week, © That, when he had even 
«fniſh'd the contract for the Braſs Cannon, there came an 
«Order from the Court, that no Man ſhould preſume to buy 
« the Braſs Cannon, and to Marſhal Malleray to take care that 
« they were not carried out of that Port. | | 
Tut Prince apprehended, that this unexpected reſtraint 
proceeded from ſome claim and demand from Cromwell ; and 
then expected, that it would likewiſe relate to the Swallow 
it ſelf, if not to the other Ships; and the Marſhal contributed 
to, and cheriſhed this Jealouſy, that the better Markets might 
be made of all the reſt; himſelf being always a ſharer with 
the Merchants, who made any purchaſes of that kind: as he 
had, from the time that his Highneſs firſt came into that Port, 
always inſinuated into him in confidence, and under great 
will and truſt, « That he ſhould uſe all expedition in the 
« ſale of the Prizes, leſt either Cromwell ſhould demand the 
« whole ( which he much doubted ) or that the Merchants, 
« Owners of the Goods, ſhould upon the hearing where they 
« were, ſend and arreſt the ſaid Ships and Goods, and demand 


cc reſtitution to be made of them in a courſe of Juſtice; in 


c either of which caſes, he ſaid He did not know, conſider- 
« ing how things ſtood with England, what the Court would 
«qetermine : though, he promiſed, he would extend his Au- 
thority to ſerve the Prince, as far as he could with his own 
4 ſafety; and defer the publiſhing and execution of any Or- 
ders he ſhould receive, till the Prince might facilitate the 


« diſpatch : and by this kind Advice very good Bargains had 


been made for thoſe Goods which had been ſold ; of which 
the Marſhal had an Account to his own deſire. 

Bur when, upon this unwelcome Advertiſement, the Kin 
made his Addreſs ro the Cardinal ro revoke this Order; and, 
as the beſt 'reaſon ro oblige him to gratify him, told him, 


That the Money, which ſhould be raiſed upon the Sale ot 


«thoſe Cannon, was the only means he had to remove him- 
4ſelf out of France, which he intended ſhortly to do, and 
*to go to the hither parts of Germany, and that his Siſter, the 
«Princeſs of Orange, and He, had ſome thoughts of finding 
_ Ethemſelves together, in the beginning of the Summer, at 


*the Spaw : which indeed had newly enter'd into the King's 


conſideration, and had been entertain'd by the Princeſs Royal; 
the Cardinal, being well pleaſed with the reaſon, told his Ma- 

jeſty, © That this Order was not newly made, but had been 
_ *very Ancient, that no Merchants or any private Subjects, 
*ſhould buy any Braſs Ordnance in any Port, leſt ill uſe 
might be made of them; and that the Order was not now 
*reviv'd with any purpoſe to bring any prejudice to his Ma- 
*jeſty ; who ſhould be no loſer by the reſtraint ; for that _— 
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| te ſelf would buy the Ordnance, and giye as much for them a; 
ce they were worth; in order to which, he would forthwith 
d ſend an Agent to Nantes to ſee the Cannon; and, upon 
c conference with a Perſon employ'd by the King, they two 
<« ſhould agree upon the price, and then the Money ſhould be 
tc all paid together to his Majeſty in Parit: intimating © That 
« he would diſpute the matter afterwards with Crommel; a; 

if he knew, or foreſaw, that he would make ſome demand. 
IT was well for the King that this condition was made for 

the payment of this Money in Paris; for of all the Mon 
paid or receiv'd at Nantes, as well for the Ships, Tackle, 
and Ordnance, as for the Prize-Goods, not one penny ever 
came to the King's hands, or to his uſe, but what he receiy'd 
at Paris from the Cardinal for the Braſs Guns which were 
upon the Swallow; for the valuing whereof the King ſent 
one thither to treat with the Officer of the Cardinal. All the 
reſt was diſpoſed, as well as receiv'd, bf Prince Rupert; who 
when he return'd to Paris, gave his Majeſty a confuſed Ac- 
count; and averr'd, © That the expences had been ſo great, 
< that there was not only no Money remaining in his hands, 
< but that there was a debt ſtill due to a Merchant; which he 

deſired his een promiſe to ſatisfy. 

Toe Kin THE King's reſolution to go into Germany was very grate- 
Pig ful to Ms body , more — the wearineſs they had of 
go mto Ser- France, than from the foreſight of any benefit and advantage 
any. that was like to accrue by the remove. But his Majeſty, who 
needed no ſpurs for that Journey, was the more diſpoſed to 
it by the extraordinary importunity of his Friends in Exgland ; 
who obſerving the ſtrict correſpondence that was between 
the Cardinal and Cromwell, and knowing that the Allyance 
between them was very near concluded, and being inform'd 
that there were conditions agreed upon , which were very 
prejudicial to the King, did really apprehend that his Ma- 
jeſty's Perſon might be given ep and thereupon they ſent 
My Harry Harry Seymour, Who, being of his Majeſty's Bed- Chamber, 
>-ymour and having his leave to attend his own Affairs in England, 
8 they well knew would be believ'd by the King, and being 
i: Friends addreſſed only to the Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor 
i: England, of the Exchequer, he might have opportunity to ſpeak with 
the King privately and undiſcover'd, and return again with 
ſecurity, as he, and divers Meſſengers of that kind, frequent- 
ly did. He was ſent by the Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl 
of Southampton, with the privity of thoſe few who were 
truſted by them, To be very importunate with the King, 
ce that he would remove out of France; and to communicate 
«to his Majeſty all which they receiv'd from Perſons who 
« were admitted into many of the ſecret refolatians, 12 
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«-poſes of Oye,, And becauſe they well knew in what 
ſtreights the King was for Money, they found ſome means at 
that time to ſend him a Supply of about three thouſand 
pounds; which the King receiv'd, and kept with great ſe- 
decy. They ſent him word likewiſe, < That wherever he 
« ſhould chooſe to refide out of France, they were confident 
«his Servants in England, under what perſecution ſoever thi 
«lay, would ſend him ſome ſupply : but whilſt he remajn' 
«in France; no body wauld be prevai'd with to ſend to him. 
The King was glad to be confirm'd in the reſolution he had 
taken; by his Friends advice; and that they ha tn ſome de- 
ee enabled him to proſecuts it; which Was > . 
uable, becauſe it was known to none. Yet his Debts were 
ſo great in Paris, and the Servants who were to attend him in 
ſo ill a condition, and fo without all conveniences for a Jour- 
ney, that; if the Cardinal, over and above the NMoney for the 
Cannon (which the King did not deſire to receive till the 
laſt) did not take care for the payment of all the Arrears, 
which were due upon the Aſſignment they had made to him, 
he ſhould not be àble to make his Journey, diag 
Bor in this he receiv'd fome eaſe quickly; for when the 
Cardinal was fatisfied, that his Majeſty had a full reſolution 
to be gone, which he till doubted, till he heard from Hol- 


to the Spew, he did let the King know, “ That, againſt 
ale time that his Majeſty appointed his remove, "his Ar- 


«rears ſhould be either entirely paid, or ſo much of his Debtg The Card:- 


e more va- 


lend that the Princeſs Royal did really provide for her Jour- 


LG 


«ſecured to his Creditors, as ſhould well fatisfy them; and v pays the 


«the reſt ſhould be paid to his Receiver for the charge of 


«the future, the monthly Aſſignation ſhould” be punctually 
«paid to whomſoever his Majeſty would appoint to receive 
«it. This promiſe was better comply'd with than any other 
that had been made, till ſome years after, the King thought 
it to decline the receiving thereof; which will be remember'd 
in its place. EE Rhode | 

ALL things being in this ſtate, the King declared his reſo- 
| lution to begin his Journey, aſſoon as he could put himſelf 

into a capacity of moving, upon the receipt of the Money he 
expected, and all preparations were made for enabling the 
Family to be ready to wait upon his Majeſty, and for the 


better regulating, and governing it, when the King ſhould be 


out of France; there having never been any order taken in 
it whilſt he remain'd there, nor could be, becauſe his Ma- 


jeſty had always eaten with the Queen, and her Officers had 


ö rs the expence; ſo that by the failing of receiving 


oney that was promiſed, and by the Queen's Officers re- 


ceiving 


K ing ail bis 


«the Journey; and hkewiſe aſſured his Majeſty, « Thar, for France ww 


France. 


| 
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ceiving all that was paid, to carry on the expence of their 

Mateſty”s Table, which the King's Servants TS enquire 
into, very few. of his Majelty's Servants had receiv'd any 
wages from the time of his coming from Worceſter to the re. 
move he was now to make. Nor was it poſſible. now to @ 
tisfy them what they might in juſtice expect, but they were 
to be contented with ſuch a Proportion as could be ſpared, 
and which might enable them, without reproach and ſcandal, 
to leaye Paris and attend him. They were all modeſt in their 
deſires, hoping that they ſnould be better provided for in 
another place. But now the King met with an obſtruction, 
that he leaſt ſuſpected, from the extraordinary narrowneſs of 
the Cardinal's nature, and his over good husbandry in bar- 
gaining. The Agent he had ſent to Nantes to view the Can- 
non, made ſo many ſcruples and exceptions upon the price; 
and upon the weight, that ſpent much time; and at laſt, 
offer d much leſs, than they were worth, and than the other 
Merchant had offer d, when the Injunction came that reſtrain d 
him from proceeding. The King knew not what to propoſe 
in this. The Cardinal ſaid, «© He underſtood not the price of 
c Cannon. himſelf, and therefore he had employ*d a Man that 
c did; and it was reaſonable for him to govern himſelf by 
cc His Conduct; who aſſured him, that he offer'd as much as 
«they could 9 be valued at. It was moved on the 
King's behalf, That he would permit others to buy them; 
« which, he ſaid, He could not do, becauſe of the King his 
<« Maſter's reſtraint; and it any Merchant, or other Perſon, 
« ſhould agree for them, Cromwell would demand them 
« wherever they ſhould be found; and there were not many 
“ that would diſpute the Right with Him. In concluſion, 
the King was compell'd to refer the matter to himſelf, and to 
accept what he was content to pay; and when all was agreed 
upon according to his own pleaſure, he required new abate- 
ments in the manner of payment of the Money, all allowance 

for paying it in Gold, and the like, fitter to be inſiſted on by 

the meaneſt Merchant, than by a Member of the ſacred Col- 
lege, who would be eſteem'd a Prince of the Church. 

Tie Condi- WHILST the King is preparing for his Journey to meet 
Hs e the Princeſs of Orange, it will be fit to look back a little on 
fr: Chit- the condition of the reſt of his Brothers and Siſters. After 
dren after that the Princeſs Henrietta had been ſecretly convey'd from 
their Fa- Gatlands into France, by the Lady Moretoz her Governels, in 
berg deatb. the Year forty ſix; and the Duke of Tork, in the Year forty 
eight, had made his eſcape from St Fames's ; where He, and 
the reſt of the Royal Family that remain'd in England, were 

under the Care and Tuition of the Earl of Northumberland; 

the Parliament would not ſuffer, nor did the Earl deſire, 5 
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the reſt ſhould remain longer under his Government. But 
the other two, the Princeſs E/zzabeth, and the Duke of Glo« 
ceſter, were committed to the Counteſs of Leiceſter; to whom 
ſuch an allowance was paid out of the Treaſury, as might well 
defray their Expences, with that reſpect that was due to their 
Birth ; which was perform'd towards them as long as the King 
their Father Liv d. But aſſoon as the King was Murder'd, it 


vas order'd that the Children ſhould be remov d into the 
Country, that they might not be the objects of reſpect to 


draw the Eyes and Application of People towards them. The 


Allowance was retrench'd, that their Attendants and Servants 


might be leſſen d; and order was given, «< That they ſhould 
he treated without any Addition of Titles, and that they 
«ſhould ſit at their Meat as the Children of the Family did, 
«and all at one Table. Whereupon they were remov'd 
to Penſburſt, a Houſe of the Earl of Leiceſter's in Kent; 
where they lid under the Tuition of the lame Counteſs, 


who obſerv'd the Order of the Parliament with Obedi- 


ence enough: yet they were carefully look d to, and treated 
with as much reſpect as the Lady pretended the durſt pay to 
them. | | h "a 
THERE, by an Act of Providence, Mr Lovel, an honeſt 
Man, who had been recommended to teach the Earl of Sun- 


derland, whoſe Mother was a Daughter of the Houſe of Lei- 


eter, became likewiſe Tutor to the Duke of Gioceſſer; who 
was, by that means, well taught in that Learning that was fit 
for his Years, and very well inſtructed in the Principles of 


Religion, and the Duty that he owed to the King his Brother: 


al which made the deeper impreſſion in his very pregnant 
Nature, by what his Memory retain'd of thoſe Inſtructions 
which the King his Father had , with much fervour, given 
him before his death. But ſhortly after, the Princeſs Elixa- 
beth, and the Duke of Gloceſter, were remov'd from the Go- 
vernment of the Counteſs of Leiceſter, and ſent into the lle 
of Wight to Carisbrook Caſtle; where Mildmay was Captain; 
and the Care of them committed to him, with an Aſhgnation 
tor their Maintenance; which he was to order, and which in 


truth was given as a boon to him; and he was required ſtrictly, 


That no Perſon ſhould be permitted to kiſs their hands, and 
that they ſhould not be otherwiſe treated than as the Chil- 
*dren of a Gentleman; which Mildmay obſerv'd very exact- 
; and the Duke of Gloceſter was not calbd by any other 
diyle than, Me Harry. The Tutor was continued, and ſent 
| thither with him; which pleaſed him very well. And here 


they remain'd at leaſt two or three Years. The Princeſs died 


in this Place; and, according to the Charity of that time to- 
wards Cromwell, very many would have it believ'd to be by 
Vol. III. Part 2. Mm Foyon; 
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yſon ; of which there was no appearance, nor any proof 
ever after made. "ANUS | 
Bur whether this reproach and ſuſpicion made any im. 
ion in the mind of Cromwell, or whether he had any je 
uſy that the Duke of Gloceſter, who was now about twelve 
years of Age, and a Prince of extraordinary Hopes both from 
the Comlineſs and Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, and the Vive. 
City and Vigour of his Wit and Underſtanding, which made 
him much ſpoken of, might, at ſome time or other, be made 
ufe of by the diſcontented Party of his own Army to gie 
him trouble, or whether he would ſhew the contempt he had 
of the Royal Family, by {cnding another of it into the World 
to try his Fortune, he did > one day to the Parliament, 
<« That he was well content that the Son of the late King, who 
& was then in Carisbrook Caſtie, ſhould have liberty to Tranſ- 
<« port himſelf into any parts beyond the Seas, as he ſhould 
cc deftire + which was at that time much wonder'd at, and not 
believ'd ; and many thought it a prefage of a worſe incline 
tion; and for ſome time there was no more ſpeech of it. 
But notice and advice being ſent to the Duke by thoſe who 
willyd his Liberty, that he {hould proſecute the obtaining that 
Order and Releaſe, He, who deſired moſt to be out of re- 
ſtraint, ſent his Tutor, Mr Love/, to London, to be adviſed 
by Friends what he ſhould do to procure ſuch an Order, and 
Warrant, as was neceſſary for his Tranſportation. And he, 
by the advice of thoſe who wiſh'd well to the Affair, did ſo 
dextroully ſollicite it, that he did not only procure an Order 
from the Parliament that gave him Liberty. to go over the 
Seas with the Duke, and to require Mi/dway to permit him 
to Embark, but likewiſe five hundred pounds from the Com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury, which he receiv'd, to defray the 
Charges and Expences of the Voyage; being left to provide a 
Ship himſelf, and being oblig'd ro Embark at the Iſle of Wight, 
and not to ſuffer the Duke to go on Shore in any other part 
of England. | 1 
Tuis happen'd in the latter end of the Year 1652; and 
was fo well proſecuted, that, ſoon after, the King receiv'd 
_ advertiſement from his Siſter in Holand, „That the Duke of 
Gloceſter was arriv'd there; and would be the next day with 
© her; which was no ſooner known than the Queen very 
earneſtly deſired, that he might be preſently ſent for to Pari, 
that ſhe might ſee him; which ſhe had never done ſince he 
was about a year old; for within ſuch a ſhort time after he 
was Born, the Troubles were fo far advanced, that her Ma. 
jetty made her Voyage into Holland, and from that time had 
never ſeen him. The King could not refuſe to ſatisfy his Mo- 
ther in ſo realonable a deſire, though he did ſuſpect that 2 
5 mi 
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than 


might. be a farther purpoſe in that deſign of ſeeing him 
was then own'd. Ang therefore he had — ps Per 
» Meſſenger to the Hegee, that his Brother might make 
haſte to Paris. He was accordingly preſently ſent for, 
and came ſafely to Paris, to the ſatisfaction of all who ſaw 


Na all Expedition was uſed to provide for the King's 
remove, ſo generally deſired of all; and, for the futur | 
Charge of governing the Expences of the Family, and y- 
ment of the Wages of the Servants, and indeed of iſſuing out 
all Monies, as well in Journies as when the Court reſided any Lo 
where, was committed to Stephex Fox, a young Man bred Mr Stephen 
under the ſevere- diſcipline of the Lord Piercy , now Lord 1 <4 
Chamberlain of the King's Houthold. This Stephew Fox was 1 
very well qualified with Languages, and all Ro _ of King's Mo- 
Clerkſhip, Honeſty, and Diſcretion, that were neceſſary for 19. 

the diſcharge of ſuch a Truſt; and indeed his great induſtry, 

Modeſty, and Prudence, did very much contribute to the 

bringing the Family, which for ſo many Years had been un- 

der no Government, into very good Order; by which his Ma- 

jeſty, in the pinching ſtreighis of his Condition, enjoy'd very 

much caſe from the time he left Paris. 1 
PRIN E Rupert was now return d from Nantes; and find- Prince Ru- 
ing that he ſhould receive none of the Money the Cardinal fr u 
was to P for the Braſs Ordnance, and being every day more DE 115 
indiſpoſed by the Chagrin Humour of the Keeper (who endea- 7, Germa- 
vour d to enflame him againſt the King, as well as againſt moſt ny 

other Men, and thought his Highneſs did not give evidence 

enough of his concernment and Friendihip for him, 3 he 
fell 1.5 with every Body with whom He was angry) refolv'd 

to leave the King; wrought upon, no doubt, belides the fro- 

wardneſs of the other Man, by the deſpair that ſeem'd to at- 

tend the King's Fortune; and told his Majeſty, “ That he was 

© refolv'd to look after his own Affairs in Germany; and firſt 

to viſit his Brother in the Palatinate, and require what was 

«due from him for his Appennage; and then to go to the 

« Emperour, to receive the Money that was due to him upon 

the Treaty of Munſter; which was to be all paid by the Em- 

perour ; from the proſecution of which purpoſe his Maje 

did not diſſwade him; and, poſſibly, heard it with more indit- 

ferency than the Prince expected; which raiſed his natural 
Paſſion ; inſomuch, as the day when he took his leave, that 

no body might imagine that he had any thoughts ever to re- 
turn to have any — to, or 1 upon the King, deeb 
he told his Majeſty, That, if he pleaſed, he might diſpoſe of „e | 
©the place of Maſter of the Horſe; in which he had been ptace of Ms i 
ſettled by the late King, and his _ Majelty had, to pre- e- 1 the _— 


ſerve He e. 


— 
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| ſerve that'Ofce! for him, and to take away the pretence the 
Lord Peercy might have to it, by bis having had that Office 

to the Prince of Males, recompenſed Him with the place of 

Lord Chamberlain, though not to his full content. But the 

King bore this Relignation likewiſe from the Prince with the 

{ame countenance as he had done his firſt Reſolution ; and ſo, 

cowards the end of April, or the beginning of Mey, his 
Highneſs left the King, and begun his Journey for the Pale- 

tinate. 1 L 18 S 
SHORTLY after the Prince was gone, the King begun to 

think of a day for his own departure, and to make a Liſt of 

his Servants he intended {hould wait upon him. He fore. 

ſaw that the, only end of his Journey was to find fome place 

where he might ſecurely attend ſuch a Conjuncture as God 

_ Almighty ſhould: give him, that might invite him to new 
Activity, his preſent buſineſs being to be quiet; and therefore 

he was wont to ſay, © That he would provide the beſt he could 

« for it, by having only ſuch about him as could be quiet. 

He could not forget the vexation the Lord Keeper had always 

given him, and how impoſſible it was for him to live eaſily 

with any body; and ſo, in the making the Liſt of thoſe who 

were to go with him, he left his Name out; which the Keeper 

Could not be long without knowing; and thereupon he came 

to the King, and asked him, “ Whether he did not intend that 

he ſhould wait upon him? His Majeſty told him, No; for 

c e that he reſolv'd to make no ule of his Great Seal; and there- 

< fore that he {hould ſtay at Paris, and not put himſelf to the 

« trouble of ſuch a Journey, which he himſelf intended to 

© make without the eaſe and benefit of a Coach: which in truth 

he did, putting his Coach-Horſes in a Waggon, wherein his 

Bed and Cloaths were carried : nor was he owner of a Coach 

in ſome years after. The Keeper expoſtulated with him in 

vain upon the diſhonour that it would be to him to be left 

behind, and the next day brought the Great Seal, and deliver d 

Tie ord it to him; and deſir'd © That he would lign a Paper, in which 

| qua ee <« his Majeſty acknowledged, that he had receiv'd again his 

ENTS £ Great Seal from him; which the King very willingly fign'd; 
the Ning. And he immediately remov'd his Lodging; and left the Court; 
and never after ſaw his Majeſty ; which did not at all pleaſe 

the Queen; who was as much troubled that He was to tay 

where She was, as that he did not go with the King. 
The om Tax Queen prevailed with the King at parting, in a par- 
Ae the ticular in which he had fortified himſelf to deny her, which 
| King ro was, & That he would leave the Duke of Gloceſter with her; 
Leave the which ſhe asked with ſo much importunity, that, without 
Dory very much diſobliging her, he could not reliſt. She delired 


wich ber. him © To conſider in what condition he had been bred . 


* 
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« came into France, e either exereiſe or lan- 
« guage, or having ever ſeen a Court, or good Com 3 and 
« being now in a place, and at an Age, that he 2 be in- 
« ſtructed in all thefe, to carry him away from all theſe Ad- 
« yantages to live in Germany, would be interpreted by all the 
4 world, not only to be want of kindneſs towards his Bro- 
« ther, but want of all manner of reſpect to Her. The reafon- 
ableneſs of this diſcourſe, together with the King's utter dif- 
ability to ſupport him in the condition that was fit: for him, 
would eaſily have prevailed, had it not been for the fear that 
the purpoſe was to pervert him in his Religion; which when 
the Queen had aſſured the King . Was not in her thought, and 
« that ſhe would not permit any fuch attempt to be made, his 
Majeſty 3 — . eee A 15 | - 
Nov the day being appointed for hi jeſty to begin his 
Journey, OY King, deſir'd that he Oc Chancellor of the E = 
might likew!1 t int ueen's good grace, at 
Fitts her notable — the having been fo ſevere to- 
wards him, that he had not for ſome Months preſum d to be 
in her preſence: ſo that though he was very defrous to kiſs 
her Majeſty's hand, he himſelf knew not how to make any Ad- 
vance towards-it. But the day before the King was to be gone, 
the Lord Piercy, who was directed by his Majeſty to fpeak in 
the Affair, and who in truth had kindneſs for the Chancellor, 
and knew the prejudice againſt him to be very unjuſt, brought 
him word that the Queen was content to ſee him, and that 
he would accompany him to her in the Afternoon. Accord Up 7b. 
ingly at the hour appointed by her Majeſty, they found her Ws de- 
lone in her private Gallery, and the Lord Piercy withdraw: Penne Fow 
ing to the other end of the Room, the Chancellor told her che- 
Majeſty, © That now ſhe had vouchſafed to admit him into her tbe Ech 
«preſence, he hoped, ſhe would let him know the ground of quer bad an 
*the diſpleaſure the had conceiv'd againſt him; that fo hav- — of 
“ing vindicated himſelf from any fault towards her Majeſty, - 2-4 
«he might leave her with a confidence in his Duty, and re- 
*ceive her Commands, with an aſſurance that they ſhould be 
« punctually obey'd by him. The Queen, with à louder 
| Voice, and more emotion than ſhe was accuſtom'd to, told 
him, & That ſhe had been contented to ſee him, and to give 
© him leave to kiſs her hand, to comply with the King's de- 
*lires, who had importuned her to it; otherwiſe, that he liv'd 
in that manner towards her, that he had no reaſon to ex- 
pect to be welcome to her: that the need not aſſign any par- 
"ticular miſcarriage of his, ſince his diſreſpect towards her 
was notorious to all Men; and that all Men took notice, 
© that he never came where {he was, though he lodged. under 
© her Roof (for the Houſe was bers) “ And that ſhe thought 
pg M m 3 he 
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C of him to her Majeſty; but could never obtain that honour; 
e and therefore he had conceiv d, that he was — — in good 
_ © manners, to remove fo unacceptable an object 

of her Majefty, by not coming into her preſence; which 


C amifs, that he might be able to make his innocence and in- 


E interpreted by her Majeſty. But all this prevailed not with 
her Majeſty; who, after ſhe had, with her forrner paſſion, ob- 
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te ſhe had not ſeen him in fix Months before; whith ſhe lock d 
« upon as ſo high an Affront, that only her reſpect towards the 
King prevailed with her to endure it. PWM S515 
Wu her Majeſty made s pauſe, the Chancellor fd, 

« That her Majeſty had only mention'd his panithment, and 
te nothing of his fault: that how great foever his inſirinities 
gc qyere in defect of Underſtanding, or in good manners, he had 
F yer never been in Bed/am; which he had deſerw'd to be, if 
She had affected to publiſh to the world that he was in the 
« Queen's disfavour, by avoiding to be ſeen by her: thut he 
fe had no kind of Apprehenfion that they who thought work 
5% of him, would ever believe him to be ſuch a Fool, as to 
< provoke the Wife of his dead Maſter, the greatneſs of whoſe 
* AﬀeCtions to her was well known to him, and the Mother 
« of the King, who ſubfiſted by her favour, and all this in 
© France, where himſelf was a banifld Perſon, and ſhe at 
home, where ſhe might oblige, or diſoblige him at her plez- 
c ſure. So that he was well aflured, that no body would think 
« him guilty of ſo much folly and madneſs, as not to uſe all 


ke the endeavours he poſſibly could ro obtain her Grace and 


66 Protection: that it was very true, he had been long with- 
& out the preſumption of being in her Majeſty's preſence, af. 
£ ter he had undergone many ſharp Inſtances of her dilptes- 
be {ure, and after he had obſerv'd ſome alteration and averſion 
<< in her Majeſty's looks and countenance, upon his _ 
into the Room where ſhe was, and during the time he ſtay 
5: there; which others likewife obſery*'d ſo much, that they) 
ce withdrew from holding any converſation with him in th 
çe places, out of fear abe her Majeſty: that he had often 
8e deſir d, by feveral Perſons, to know the cauſe of her Maje- 
4 fty's diſpleaſure, and that he might be admitted to clear him- 
« {elf from any unworthy Suggeſtions which had been made 


rom the eyes 
<« all who knew him, could not but know to be the greateſt 
*© Morrtification that could be inflicted upon him; and there. 
fore he moſt humbly beſought her Majeſty at this Audience, 
L which might be the laſt he ſhould receive of her, ſhe would 
© diſmiſs. him with the knowledge of what had been taken 


<*tegrity appear; which he knew had been blafted by the ma- 
«lice of fome Perſons; and thereby miſunderſtood and mil- 


jeQted his credit with the King, and tis endeavours 0 leſe 
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gt Credit which ſhe ought to have, concluded, “ That ſhe 
« ſhould be glad to ſee reaſon to change her opinion; and fo; 
areleſly, extended her hand towards him; which he kifliig, 
her Majeſty departed to her Chamber. | | 
Ir was about the beginning of F#xe in the year 1654, that The King 
the King left Payis; and becauſe he made a private Journey the J, Paris in 
feſt night, and did not joys his Family till the next day; June 1654. 
which 4dminiſter'd much occafion of diſcourſe; and gave ocea- 
for to a. bold Perfon to publiſh, amongſt the Amours of the 
Freach Court, a particular tht f̃eflected upon the Perſon of 
the King, though with leſs Licence than he uſed towards his 
own Soveraign, it will not be amiſs in this place to mention 
2 Preſervation God then wrought for the King, that was none 
of the leaſt of his Mercies vouchſafed to him; and which ſhews 
the wonderful Liberty that was then taken by ſome near him, 
to promote their own deſigns, and projects, at the price o 
their Maſter's Honour, and the Intereſt of their Country, or 
the Senſe they had of that Honour and Intereſt. 1 
TRERE was at that time in the Court of France, or rather 
in the jealouſy of that Court, a Lady of great Beauty, of a 
preſence very graceful and alluring, and a Wit and Behaviour 
that Captivated thoſe who were admitted into her preſence ; 
her Extraction was very Noble, and her Alliance the beſt under 
theCrown, her Fortune rather competent, than abounding, for 
her degree; being the Widow of a Duke of an Illuſtrious 
Name, who had been kill'd fighting for the King in the late 
Troubles, and left his Wife Childleſs, and in her full Beauty. 
The King had often ſeen this Lady with that eſteem, and in- 
clination, which few were without, both her Beauty, and her 
Wit deſerving the homage that was paid to her. The Earl 
of Briſtol, who was then a Lieutenant General in the French 
Army, and always Amoroully inclined, and the more inclined 
by the difficulty of the attempt, was grown powerfully in love 
with this Lady; and to have the more power with her, com- 
municated thoſe Secrets of State which concern'd her ſafety, 
and more the Prince of Conde, whoſe Coufin German the 
was; the communication whereof was of benefit, or conve- 
nience to both: yet — 2 he made many Romantick At- 
tempts to ingratiate himſelf with her, and ſuch as would nei- 
thet have become, or been ſafe to any other Man than him- 
ſelf, who was accuſtom'd to extraordinary flights in the Air, 
he could not arrive at the high ſucceſs he 33 At the 
lame time, the Lord Cyofts was tranfported with the ſame Am- 
n; and though his Parts were very different from the 
others, yet he wanted not art and addreſs to encourage him in 
thoſe Atternpts, and could bear repulſes with more tranquil- 
ly of mind, and acquieſcence, than the other could. When 
M m 4 theſe 
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theſe two Lords had lamented to each other their mutual Ip, 
felicity, they agreed generouſly, to merit their Miſtreſs's f. 
your by doing her a Service that ſhould deſerve it; and bolg. 
ly propoſed to her the Marriage of the King; who, they both 
knew, had no diſlike of her Perſon: and they purſued it with 
his Majeſty with all their Artifices. They added the repu- 
ration of her, Wiſdom and Virtue to that of. her Beauty, and 
&« 'T hat ſhe might be inſtrumental to the procuring more Friends 
towards his Reſtoration, than any other Expedient, then in 


te view; and at laſt prevailed fo far with the King, who no 


doubt had a perfect Eſteem of her, that he made the Over- 
ture to her 25 Marriage; which ſhe receiv'd with her natural 
modeſty and addreſs, declaring herſelf © To be much unwor- 
© thy of that Grace; and beſeeching and adviſing him « To 
<« preſerve that affection and inclination for an object more 
cc equal to him, and more capable to contribute to his Ser- 
*yice; uling all thoſe Arguments for refuſal, which might 
prevail with and enflame him to new importunities. 
T Rno GH. theſe Lords made themſelves, upon this Ad- 
yance, ſure to go through with their deſign, yet they foreſaw 
many obſtructions in the way. The Queen, they knew, 
would never conſent to it, and the French Court, would ob- 
ruct it, as they had done that of Mademoiſelle; nor could 
they perſwade the Lady her ſelf to depart from her Dignity, 
and to uſe any of thoſe Arts which might expedite the deſign. 


The Earl of Briſtol therefore, that the News might not come 


to his Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer by other hands, 
rankly imparted it to him, only as, a paſlion of the King's 
that had exceedingly tranſported him; and then magnified 
the Lady, “ As a Perſon that would exceedingly cultivate the 


King's Nature, and render him much more dexterous to ad- 


* vance his Fortune: and therefore he profeſſed, “ That he 
* would not diſſwade his Majeſty from gratifying ſo noble an 
© affection; and uſed many Arguments to perſwade the Chan- 


cellor too to think very well of the choice. But when he 


he had taken leave of his Mother, he went ſo much ont of 


found that he was ſo far from concurring with him, thar he 
reproach d his great Preſumption for interpoſing in an Affair 
of ſo delicate a nature, as by his Conduct might prove the 
ruin of the King, he ſeem'd reſolv'd to proſecute it no farther, 
but to leave it entirely to the King's own Inclination ; who, 
upon ſerious reflections upon his own Condition, and confe- 
r:nce with thoſe he truſted moſt, quickly concluded that 
ſich a Marriage was not like to yield much advantage to his 
Cauſe; and ſo reſolv'd to decline any farther advance towards 
it. Yet the ſame Perſons perſwaded him, that it was a ne- 
ceſſary Generoſity to take his laſt farewel of her; and fo, after 


his 
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his way as to Viſit her at her Houſe ; where thoſe Lords made 
their laſt effort; and his Majeſty, with great eſteem of the 
Lady's Virtue, and Wiſdom, the next day joyn'd his Family, 
and proſecuted his Journey towards Flanders; his ſmall ſtep 
out of the way, having raiſed a confident rumour in Paris that 
he was Married to that Lady. | GEDA | 17 

Tax King had receiv'd a Paſs from the Arch-Duke for his 
paſſing through Flanders, ſo warily worded, that he could not 
but-take notice, that it was expected and provided for, that 
he ſhould by no means make any unnecellary ftay in his Jour- ; 
ney; and he found the Gates of Cambray ſhut when he came 7% Ning 
thither ; and was compell'd to ſtay long in the Afternoon, Carabra 
before they were oper'd to receive him; which they excuſed, in h > 
« By reaſon that they underſtood the Enemy was at hand, ney. 
«and intended to fir down before that City; of which there 
zppear'd in the face of all the People, and the Governour 
himſelf, a terrible Apprehenſion. But, upon recollection, his 
Majeſty was well receiv'd by the Governour, and treated and 
lodged that night by him in his Houſe; who was the better 
compoſed by his Majeſty's aſſuring him, That the French 
« Army was at a great diſtance from him, and that his Ma- 
« jeſty had paſſed through it the day before (when Marſhal. 
Turenne had drawn up the Army to receive his Majeſty.; the 
Duke of York having there likewiſe taken his leave of the 
King) & and by the march that they then appear'd to make, 
«there was great reaſon to conclude that they had no deſign 
| <yupon Cambray; which good information made the King's 
_ Preſence the more acceptable. But beſides the civility of that 
Supper, and Lodging that Night, his Majeſty had not the : 
lealt Addreſs from the Arch. Duke, who was within four or %, C, 
five Leagues with his Army, but paſſed without the leaſt no- Flanders 
tice taken of him, through thoſe Provinces; ſo great a ter--without be- 
 Trourpoſiefied the hearts of the Spaniards, leſt their ſhewing any , talen 
reſpect to the King in bis paſſage through their Country, 7% 


ſhould incenſe Cromwel againſt them, whoſe friendſhip they pu. © 
jet ſeem'd to have hope of. At Mons he 


His Majeſty intended to have made no ſtay, having re- 7s wir! 
ceiy d Letters from the Hague, that his Siſter was already in gr, 
has | fo him from 
r Journey for the Spaww. Bur, when he came to Mons, he 5h, Fricnd- 
found two Gentleman there, who came out of England with i, England. 
Letters and Inſtructions from thoſe of his Friends there who They 10 
reain'd their old Affections. By them his Majeſty was in- 5, "7 
form d that many of them recover'd new Courage from the Fairs 1 4 
General diſcontent which poſſeſſed the Kingdom, and which England, 
every day encreaſed by the continual Oppreſſions, and Ty- Ling 


ranny they ſuſtain d. The Taxes and Impoſitions every day ch e 


Cromwell 


vere augmented, and Cromwell, and his Council, did greater 4 hi: Ar 


*% 
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Acts of Soveraignty than ever 1 2 and Parliament had «+ 
tempted. All Goals were full of ſuch Perſons as contradided 
their Commands, and were ſuſpected to wiſh well to the 
King; and there appear'd ſuch a rend among the Officers 6 
the Army, that the Protector was compell'd to diſplace ny. 
ny of them, and to put more confiding Men in their places 
And as this e was very neceſſary to be applied for his 
Security, ſo it prov'd of great Reputation to him, even be. 
yond his own hope, or at leaſt his confidence. For the l. 
cence of the Common Soldiers, manifeſted in their genen 
and publick diſcourſes, cenſures, and reproaches of Him, and 
his Tyrannical proceedings (which Liberty he well knew 
was taken by many, that they might diſcover the Affection, 
and Inclinations of other Men, and for his Service). did not 
much affect him, or was not terrible to him otherwiſe than a 
they were Soldiers of this, or that Regiment, and under this 
or that Captain, whoſe Officers he knew well hated him, and 
who had their Soldiers ſo much at their Devotion, that they 
could lead them upon any Enterpriſe : and he knew well tha 
this ſeditious Spirit poſſeſſed many of the principal Officers 
both of Horſe and Foot, who hated him now, in the fame 
proportion that they had heretofore lov'd him, above all the 
world. This loud diſtemper grew the more formidable to 
him, in that he did believe the fire was kindled and blown by 
Lambert, and that they were all conducted and inſpired by 
his melancholick, and undiſcern d Spirit, though yet all things 
were outwardly very fair between them. Upon this diſqui- 
ſition he ſaw hazard enough in attempting any Reformation 
(which the Army thought he durſt not undertake to do alone, 
and they fear'd not his proceeding by a Council of War, 
where they knew they had many Friends) but rent dan- 
ger, and very probable ruin, if he deferr'd it. And fo truſt- 
ing only to, and depending upon his own Stars, he caſhierd 
ten or a dozen Officers, * not of the higheſt Command, 
and thoſe whom he moſt apprehended, yet of thoſe petulant 
and active humours, which made them for the preſent moſt 
uſeful to the others, and moſt pernicious to Him. By this 
experiment he found the example wrought great effects u 
many who were not touch'd by it, and that the Men who 
done ſo much miſchief, being now reduced to a private con- 
dition, and like other 8 Men, did not only loſe all 
their credit with the Soldiers, but behaved themſeſves with 


much more warineſs and reſervation towards all other Men. 
This gave him more eaſe than he had before enjoy'd, and 
raiſed his reſolution how to proceed hereafter upon the like 
Provocations, and gave him great credit, and authority, with 
thoſe who had believ'd that many Officers had a greater in- 
fluence upon the Army than himſelf. Ir 
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Ir ws very evident that he had ſome Wer in his purpoſe } 
ior fron the time that he had made a Peace with tt es: 
he took greater care to encreaſt his Stores and Magazines of 
aum and Artmunicion,- and to build more Ships, than he 
had ever dunt before; and he had given order to make ready 
tuo eat Flerts in the Winter, under Officers who ſhould 
have u dependence upon each other; and Landmen were 
likewiſe appointed to be levied. Some principal Officers 
made great profeſſions of Duty to the King; 
and made tender of their Service to his Majeſty by theſe Gen- 
lemen It was thought neceſſary to make a days ſtay at Ions, 
to diſpateh thoſe Gentlemen; who were very well kno 
and worthy to be truſted. Such Commiſſions were prepar 
for them, and ſach Inſtructions,” as were deſix d by thoſe who 
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employed them. And his Majeſty gave nothing fo much in The Ria 


to che Meſſengers, and to all his Friends in 
with whom he had correſpondence, as © That they ſhould live 
« quietly, without making any deſperate or unreaſonable at- 
«tempt, or giving advantage to thoſe who watch'd them, to 


pur them into Priſon, and to ruin their Eſtates and Fami- 


«tes. He told them, The vaniry of imagining that any In- 
4 ſurrection could give any — to bo! Getty forni'd for 
«difciptin'd Army, and the deſtruction that muſt attend ſuch 
«arafh attempt: that, as he would be always ready to ven- 
«ture his own Perſon with thetn in any reaſonable, and well 
«forrdundertalking ; fo he would with patience attend God's 
<own time for ſuch an opportunity; and, in the mean time, 
«he would fit ſtill in ſuch a convenient place as he ſhould 
«find willing to receive him; of which he could yer make no 
«udgment: however, it was very neceſtary that ſuch Com- 
millions ould be in the hands of diſcreet and able Men, in 
Expectation of two Contingencies, which might reaſonably 
be expected. The one, ſuch a Schiſm in the m_— as might 
evide it upon contrary Intereſts into open Conteſts, and De- 
chrations _ each other, which could not but produce an 

equal Schiſm in the Government : the other, the death of 
Crooel, which was conſpired by the Levellers, under ſeve- 
_ ni Combinations. And if that fell out, it could hardly be 
imagin'd, that the Army would remain united to the particu- 
lar deſign of any ſingle Perſon, but that the Partiamem, which 
had been with ſo much violence turn'd out of doors by Crom- 


LAUER 7. who was unqueſtionably the ſecond Perſon in 
the Command of the Army, and was thought to be the firſt 


in their Aﬀections, had had no leſs hand than com 14 


wel, and which took it ſelf to be perpetual, would quickly 
alemble again together, and take upon chemſelves the ſupreme 


Eng land adviſes his 
Friends in 

England 

to be quiet. 
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felf in the Diſſolution of that Parliament, and was principal in 
raiſing him to be Protector under the Inſtrument of Govern, 
ment; and fo could never reaſonably: hope to be truſted, and 
employ d by them in the abſolute Command of an Army that 
had already ſo notoriouſly. rebelb'd againſt their Maſters. Ther 
Monk, who had the abſolute Command in Scotland, and was 
his Rival already, under a mutual jealouſy, would never ſub. 
mit to the Government of Lambert,'if he had no other Title 
to it than his own preſumption; and Harry Cromwell: had made 
himſelf fo popular in Ireland, that he would not; probably, 
be commanded by a Man whom he knew to be his Father's 
——— Enemy. Theſe conſiderations had made that impreſ. 

n upon thoſe in Eugland who were the moſt wary and averſe 
from any raſh Attempt, that they all wiſh'd that Commil. 


_ hons, and all other neceſſary powers, might be granted by the 
_ King, and depoſited in ſuch good hands as had the courage to 


The Ring 
arrives at 
the Spaw 
where he 
meets the 
Princeſs of 
Orange, 


truſt themſelves with the keeping them, till ſuch a conjuncture 


ſhould fall out as is mention'd, and of which few Men thougbt 
there was reaſon to deſp air. (03% 30 67% 
TEE King having in this manner diſpatch'd thoſe Meſſen- 
gers, and ſettled the beſt way he could to correſpond with his 
riends, continued his Journey from Mons to Namur; where 
he had a pleaſant paſſage by Water to Liege; from whence, 
in five or fix hours, he -reach'd the Spam, the next day after 
the Princeſs Royal, his beloved Siſter, was come thither, and 
where they refoly*d-to ſpend two or three Months together, 
which they did, to their ſingular content and fatisfaCtion. 
And for ſome time the Joy of being out of France, where his 
Majeſty had enjoy'd no other pleature- than being alive, and 
the delight of the Company he was now in, ſuſpended alt 
thoughts of what place he was next to retire to. For as it 
could not be fat for his Siſter to ſtay longer from her own Af. 
fairs in Holland, than the pretence of her. health requir d, fo 


the Spa was a place that no body could ſtay longer in than 


The Fart ef 


Rocheſter 


returns to 


the King 


the ſeaſon for the Waters continued; which ended with the 
Summer. | or ey i 

Tar King no ſooner arriw'd at the Spaw, than the Earl of 
Rocheſter retarn'd thither to him from his Negotiation at Ra- 
tisbone; where he had remain'd during the Diet, without 


rm Ratiſ- owning the Character he might have aſſumed ; yet perform d 


done. 


all the Offices with the Emperour, and the other Princes, 
with leſs noiſe and expence, and with the ſame ſucceſs as he 
could have expected from any qualification. The truth is, all 
the German Princes were at that time very poor; and that 
meeting for the chooſing a King of the Romans, was of vaſt 
expence to every one of them, and full of Faction, and contra- 
diction; fo that they had little leiſure; and leſs n 
Weng thi 
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wink of any buſineſs but what concern'd themſelves: yet in ; 
the-cloſe of the Diet, by the conduct and dexterity. of the Ele- 
or of -Mextz, who was eſteem' d the wiſeſt, and moſt practi- 
cal Prince of the Empire, and who, out of meer generoſity, 
was exceedingly affected with the ill fortune of the King; that 
Aſſembly was PARTI to grant a Subſidy of four Romer 
Months; which is the meaſure of all Taxes, and impoſitions 
in Germany; that is, by the Romer Months, which every me King 
prince is to pay, and cauſe it to be collected from their Sub- air A 
os in their o.w¼/n method. This Money was to be paid to- 3 
wards the better ſupport of the King of great Britain. And the 3 ug 
Eector of Mentz, by his own Example, perſwaded as many Germany. 
of the Princes as he had credit with, forthwith to pay their 
proportions to the Earl of Rocheſter; who was ſollicitous enough 
to receive it. The whole Contribution, if it had been gene- 
roully, made good, had not amounted to any conſiderable Sum 
upon ſo important an occaſion. But the Emperour himſelf 
paid nothing, nor many other of the Princes, amongſt whom 
were the Elector Palatine, and the Lardgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
who had both receiv'd great obligations from King James, 
and the laſt King his Son: So that the whole that was ever 
id to the King, did not amount to ten thouſand pounds ſter- 
ing; a great part whereof was ſpent in the Negotiation of the 
Earl, and in the many Journies he made to the Princes, being 
extreamly. poſſeſſed with the Spirit of being the King's Gene- 
ral, which, he thought he {hould not be, except he made Le- 
vies of Men; for which he was very ſollicitous to make Con- 
tracts with old German Officers, when there was neither Port 
in view, where he might Embark them, nor a poſſibility of 
enn Ships to Tranſport them, though crommell had not 
en polfelec of any Naval power to have reſiſted them; ſo 
blind Men are, whoſe Paſſions are ſo ſtrong, and their Judg- 
ment ſo: weak, that they can look but upon one thing at 
Taxa part of the Money that was paid to his Majeſty's 
uſe, was managed with very good Husbandry, and was a ſea- 
ſonable ſupport. to his well order'd Family, which with his 
own Expences for his Table, and his Stable, and the Board- 
Wages, with which all his Servants from the higheſt to the 
loweſt were well ſatisfied, according to the eſtabliſhment after 
he left France, . amounted not to above ſix hundred Piſtoles, a 7% monthly 
Month; which expence was not exceeded in many years, % K 7 
even until his coming into Holland in order to his Return into a 54 
laud. This method in the managery gave the King great m7. 
e; contented, and kept the Family in better order and hu- 
mour than could reaſonably have been expected ; and was the 
more ſatisfactory, by the no- care, and order, that 05 __ 
132 ; obſerved. 
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young Ladies who attended upon the Princeſs . 


Aken from 
the Spaw. 


own Magiſtrates; where the King of the Romans _— to re. 
his place 


have drank the cold Waters of the Spew, and was a part of 
the preſcription which the Phyſicians had made to the Prin. 
ceſs, after ſhe ſhould have finifivd her Waters in the other 
Place. Upon that pretence,/and for the uſe of thoſe Baths, 
the Courts remov'd now thither; but in truth with a deſign 
that the King might make his Reſidence there, the Town be- 
ing large, and the Country about it pleaſant, and within five 
hours (for the Journies in thoſe Countries are meaſured 
hours) of Mae ſt richt, the moſt pleaſant Seat within the Do- 
minions. of the United Provinces. The Magiſtrates receiv'd 
the King fo Civilly, that his Majeſty, who knew no other 
Place where he was ſure to be admitted, reſfolv'd to ſtay there; 
and in order thereunto, contracted for a convenient Houſe, 
which belonged to one who was called a Baron; whether he 
reſolv'd to remove, aſſoon as his Siſter, who had taken the two 
great Inns of the Town for Her's, and the King's Accommo- 
dation, ſhould return into Holland. 
HERE the good old Secretary Nicholas, who had remain'd 
in Holland from the time that, upon the Treaty of Breda, 
| the King had Tranſported himſelf. into Scotland, preſented 
Secretary himſelf to his Majeſty ; who receiv' d him very gracioully, as 
Nicholas a Perſon of great Merit and Integrity from the beginning of 
come: kither the Troubles, and always entirely | truſted by the King his 
4% N Father. And now to him the King gave his Signet; which 
Ne. "VS for three years had been kept by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
the Signet. quer, out of Friendſhip that it might be reſtored to him. And 
he had therefore refuſed in France to be admitted into the Se- 
cretary's Office, which he executed, becauſe he knew that 
they who adviſed it, did it rather that Nicbo/as might not have 
it, than out of any kindneſs to himſelf. He held himſelf ob- 
liged by the Friend{hip that had ever been between them, to 
preſerve it for him; and, aſſoon as he came to Alen, de- 
| fired the King to declare him to be his Secretary; which was 
The accounts done; by which he had a faſt Friend added to the Council, 
'he „ and of general reputation. | 5 
eur of Eng. WHEN the King remain'd at Alen, he receiv'd many Ex- 
land, * preſſes out of Evgland, which inform'd him of the —.— 
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courage of his Friends there : that the Faction and Animoſity, 
which every day appear'd between the Officers of the Army, 
and in C 8 neil, upon particular Intereſt, raiſed a 
general opinion and hope, that there would be an abſolute 
rpture berween them, when either Party would be glad to 
make a conjunction wich the King's. In order thereunto, there 
was an Intelligence enter'd into throughout the Kingdom, that 
might make uſe of ſuch an occaſion ; and they ſent now 

to the King to be directed by him, how they ſhould behave 
themſelves upon ſuch and ſuch 3 and ſent for 
more Commiſſions of the ſame kind as had been formerly ſent 
to them. The King renew'd his Commands to them, “ Not He give: the 
«ro flatter themſelves with vain imaginations; nor to give eie, 
«r00 eaſy credit to appearances of Factions and Diviſions; 7 n 
« which would always be counterfeited, that they might the 
more eaſily diſcover the Agitations, and "Tranſactions of thoſe 
«upon whom they look d as inveterate and irreconcilable 
Enemies to the ernment. | 

News came from Scotland, that Middleton had ſome Suc- . « ing 
ceſſes in the High-lands 5 and the Scotiſb Lords who were Pri- receives an 
ſoners in Exg/and, aſſured the King, “ That there was now fo ht 
«entire a Union in that Nation for his Service, that they _ m_ 
« wiſh'd his Majeſty himſelf would venture thither : and the iqdle:on. 
4 Lord Ba/carrzs, who was with the King, and entruſted * 
that People , uſed muſt Inſtance with him to that purpoſe ; 
which, how unreaſonable ſoever the Advice ſeem'd to be, 
Men knew not how to contradict by propoſing any thing that 
ſeem d more reaſonable; and ſo underwent the reproach of 
being lazy and unactive, and unwilling to ſubmic to any fa- 
tigue, or to expoſe themſelves to any danger; without which, 


it was thought, his Majeſty could not expect to be reſtored to 
part of his Soveraignty. 


Tax Chancellor of the Exchequer one day repreſenting to The chancel- 
the King the ſadneſs of his condition, and the general diſ- ler of the 
courſes of Men, and, © That it was his Majeſty's misfortune to 3 5 

«be thought by many not to be active enough towards his * 
«own redemption, and to love his eaſe too much, in reſpect .,,cermming 
* both of his Age, and his Fortune, deſired him “ To conſider ui going in- 
upon this news, and importunity from Scotland, whether + ohh 
*inthoſe High- lands there might not be ſuch a fafe retreat 
*and reſidence, that he might reaſonably ſay, that with the 
b affections of that People, which had been always firm both 
*t0 his Father and Himſelf, he might preſerve himſelf in ſafe- 
©ty, though he could not hope to make any advance, or re- 
© cover the lower Part of that Kingdom poſſeſſed by the Ene- 
my; and if ſo, whether he might not expect the good hand 
Lok Providence, by ſome Revolution, more Oy 

| | | | n 


* 
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„ There; than in ſuch Corners of other Princes Dominion: 
* cc as he might be forced to put himſelf into. His Majeſty dif 
7095 courſed very calmly of that Country, part whereot he had 
ſeen; of the miſerable poverty of the People, and their courſe 
of Life; and how «Impoſſible it was for him to live there with 
_ «ſecurity or with health; that, if ſickneſs did not deſtroy him, 
<« which he had reaſon to expect from the ill Accommodation 
© he muſt be there contented with, he ſhould in a ſhort time 
& be betray'd and given up. And in this Debate, he told him 
that melancholick Concluſion, which David Leſley made at 
Warrington Bridge, which is mention'd before, when he told 
the King, < That thoſe Men would never fight; which his Ma- 
jelty had never, he ſaid, told to any body before. However, 
he faid, © If his Friends would adviſe him to that Expediti 
« he would tranſport himſelf into the High-lands ; though he 
& knew what would come of it, and that they would be ſorry 
ce for it: which ſtopp'd the Chancellor from ever ſaying more 
to that purpoſe. And it was not long after that news came, 
of Midadleton's having been like to be given up to the Enemy 
by the treachery of that People, and of the defeat his Troops 
had receiv'd, and that he ſhould be at laſt forced to quit that 
miſerable Country ; which, however, he reſolv'd to endure, 
as long as ſhould be poſſible. py b 
TRE Seaſon of the year now begun to approach that would 
oblige the Princeſs Royal to return to the Hague, leſt the 
Jealous States, from her long abſence, might be induced to 
contrive ſome Act prejudicial to her, and her Son; which ſhe 
| was the more liable to, from the unkind Differences between 
Her and the Princeſs Dowager, Mother of the deceaſed Prince 
. of Orange, a Lady of great cunning and dexterity to promote 
her own Intereſt. The air of Alen, and the ill ſmell of the 
Baths, made that place leſs agreeable to the King than at firlt 
he believ'd it to be; and he wiſh'd to find a better Town to 
reſide in, which he might be put to endure long. The City 
of Cologne was diſtant from Aten two ſhort days Journey, and 
had the fame of an excellent Situation. But the People were 
reported to be of a proud and mutinous Nature, always in 
$Z | Rebellion 1 their Biſhop and Prince, and of ſo much 
| Bigottry in Religion that they had expelled all Proteſtants out 
1 of their City, and would Caffer no exerciſe of Religion, but 
of the Roman Catholick. So that there ſeem'd little hope 
| that they would permit the King to reſide there; the rather, 
1 becauſe it was the Staple for the Wines of that Country, and 
| maintain'd a good intelligence and trade with Exgland. If the 
| King ſhould ſend thither to provide a Houſe, and declare a 
purpoſe to ſtay there, and they ſhould refuſe to receive him, 
it might be of very ill conſequence, and fright any _ 
| e Places, 
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places; and Ates it (elf, from permitting him to return thi- 
ther; and therefore that Adventure was to be avoided. At 
laſt it was concluded, that the Princeſs Royal ſhould make 
Cologne her way into Holland; which was reaſonable enough; 
by the convenience of the River for the commodious Tranſ- 

tation of her Goods, and Family : and the King accom- 

ying her ſo far, might make a judgment, upon his obſer- 
vation, whether it would be beſt tor him to ſtay there, or to 
return to Aten; where he would leave his Family; as the place 


where he had taken a Houſe, and to which he meant in few 


days to return. With this reſolution they left Aten; about 
the middle of September; and Lodging one Night at Fulters, a 
little dirty. Town upon a flat, not worthy to have made a 
| Quarrel between ſo many of the Princes of Europe, nor of the 
fame it got by the Seige, they came the next day to Cologne 
where they were receiv'd with all the Reſpect, Pomp, and 
Magnificence, that could be expected, or the City could per- 
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In Septem- 
: ber the 
King and 


his Sifter 


form. The Houſe which the Harbingers of the Princeſs had come to C. 
taken for her Reception, ſerv'd likewiſe to accommodate the logne. 


King; and the Magiſtrates perform'd their Reſpects to both 
wich all poſſible demonſtration of civility. . | 
 CoLogN: is a City moſt pleaſantly Situated upon the 
Banks of the Rhine; of a large extent, and fair and ſubſtan- 
tial Buildings; and encompaſſed with a broad and excellent 
Rampert, upon which are fair Walks of great Elms, where 
two Coaches may go on breaſt, and, for the beauty of it, is not 
inferior to the Walls of Antwerp, but rather ſuperior, becauſe 
This goes round the Town. The Government is under the 
Senate arid Conſuls; of whom there was one then Conſul; 
who ſaid «© He was deſcended from Father to Son of a Patri- 
«can Roman Family, that had continued from the time the 


«Colony was firſt planted there. It had never been other- 


wile ſubject to the Biſhops, than in ſome I qo which refer to 
their Eccleſiſtical Juriſdiction ; which They ſometimes en- 


deavouring to enlarge, the Magiſtrates always oppoſe: and 


that gives the ſubject of the diſcourſe of jealouſies, and Con- 


telts, between their Prince and Them; which are neither ſo 
- frequent, nor of that moment, as they are reported to be. The 

Hector never reſides there, but keeps his Court at his Caſtle 
of Bonne, near four Miles from thence. And that Elector, 
who was of the Houſe of Bavaria; and a melancholick and 
peeviſh Man, had not then been in the City in very many 
years. The Number of Churches and Religious: Houles is in- 


credible ; inſomuch as it was then averr'd, That the Religt- 


vous Perſons and Church- men made up a full moiety of the 
© Inhabitants of the Town; and Their Intereſt and Authority 
lofar prevailed, that, ſome few years before the King came 

Vol. III. Part 2. ; ND - chicher, 
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thither, they expell d all thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion, con- 
trary to the Advice of the wiſeſt of the Magiſtates; who 
confeſſed . That the Trade of the Town was much decayed 
thereby, and the Poverty thereof much increaſed. And 
it is very poſſible, that the vaſt Number, and unskilful Zeal 
of che Eccleſiaſtical and Religious Perſons, may at ſome time 
expoſe that noble City to the ſurpriſe of ſome powerful Prince, 
who would quickly deprive them of their long enjoy'd Privi- 
leges. And there was, in that very time of the King's ſtay 
there, a delign by the French to have ſurpriſed it ; Schomberg 
lying many days in wait there, to have perform'd that Ser- 
vice; which was very hardly prevented. The People are ſo 
much more civil than they were reported to be, that they 
ſeem to be the moſt converſible, and to underſtand the Laws 


of Society and Converſation bettet than any other People of 


Germany. To the King they were fo devoted, that when 
they underſtood he was not ſo fixed to the reſolution of reſid- 


The citicens ing at Alen, but that he might be diverted from it, they very 


ite the 


King to re- 


ſide there. 


The King 
fixes there. 


handſomely made tender to him of any accommodation that 
_— could yield him, and of all the affection and Duty they 
could pay him; which his Majeſty moſt willingly accepted; 
and giving Order for the payment of the rent of the Houle he 
had taken at Alen, which he had not at all uſed, and other 
disburſments, which the Maſter of the Houſe had made to 
make it the more convenient for his Majeſty, and likewiſe 
{ſending very gracious Letters to the Magiſtrates of that Town, 
tor the civility they had expreſſed towards him, he ſent for 
that part of his Family which remain'd there, to attend him 
at Cologne; where he declared he would ſpend that Winter. 
Assoo as the King came to Cologne, he ſent to the Neigh- 
bour Princes, by proper meſſages and inſinuations, for that 
Money, which by the grant of the Diet, that is, by their own 
concellion, they were obliged to pay to his Majelty ; which 
though it amounted to no great Sum, yet it was of great con- 
veniency to his Support. The Duke of Newburgh, whole 
Court was at Duſſeldorp, a ſmall days Journey from Cologne, 
and by which the Princeſs Royal was to paſs if ſhe made ule 
of the River, ſent his Proportion very generouſly, with many 
expreſlions of great reſpe& and duty, and with infinuation 
& that he would be glad to receive the honour of Entertain- 
ce ing the King, and his Siſter, in his Palace, as ſhe return'd. 
However he forbore to make any ſolemn Invitation, without 
which they could not make the Viſit, till ſome Ceremonies 
were firſt adjuſted ; upon which that Nation is more punctual, 


and obſtinate, than any other People in Europe. He who gave 


the Intimation, and came only with a compliment to congra- 
tulate his Majelty's and her Royal Highnels's Arrival in _ 
| 5 8 parts, 
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parts, was well inſtructed in the particulars ; of which there 
were only two of Moment, and the reſt were Formalities from 
which they might recede, if thoſe two were conſented to. The 
one was, That the King, at their firſt meeting, ſhould at leaſt 
«once treat the Duke with 4/efſe; the other, «© That the 
«Duke might ſalute the Princeſs Royal; and without con- 
ſenting to theſe two, there could be no meeting between them. 
Both the King and his Siſter were naturally enough inclined 
to new fights, and feſtivities; and the King thought it of mo- 
ment to him to receive the reſpect and civility of any of the 
German Princes: and among Them, there were few more 
conſiderable in their Dominions, and none in their Perſons, 
than the Duke of Newburgh; who reckon'd himſelf upon the 
ame Level with the Electors. And the King was inform'd, 
That the Emperour himſelf always treated him with Alteſſe; 
and therefore his Majeſty made no Scruple of giving him the 
fame. The matter of ſaluting the Princeſs Royal was of a 
new and delicate nature; that dignity had been ſo punctually 
preſerv'd, from the time of her coming into Hollana, that the 
old Prince of Orange, Father of her Husband, would never 
pretend to it: yet that Ceremony depending only upon the 


cuſtom of Countries, and the Duke of Newburgh being a So- 


veraign Prince, inferior to none in Germany, and his Embaſ- 
ſadour always covering before the Emperour, the King thought 
fit, and her Royal Highneſs conſented, that the Duke ſhould 
falure her. And ſo all matters being adjuſted without any 
Noiſe, the King, about the middle of October, accompanied 
his Siſter by Water to Deſſe/dorp; where they arriv'd between 
three and four of the Clock in the Afternoon; and found the 
Duke and his Ducheſs waiting for them on the ſide of the Wa- 
ter; where after having perform'd their mutual Civilities and 
Compliments, the King, and the Princeſs Royal, and the 
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Duke and the Ducheſs of Newhurgh, went into the Duke's 


Coach, and the Company into the Coaches which were pro- 


vided for them, and alighted ar the Caſtle, that was very near; 
where his Majeſty was conducted into his Quarter, and the 
Princeſs into Her's, the Duke and the Ducheſs immediately 


_ retiring into their own Quarters; where they new dreſſed 


themſelves, and viſited nor the King again till above half an 


hour before Supper, and after the King and Princeſs had per- 


form'd their Devotion. 


. 


Tux Caftle is a very princely Houſe, having been the Seat 
of the Duke of Cleve; which Duchy, together with that of 
fuliers, having lately fallen to Heirs Females ( whereof the 
Mothers of the Eleckor of Brandenburgb, and Duke of New- 
burgh, were two, when all the Pretenders ſeiſing upon that 
hich lay moſt convenient to them, this of Duſſoldorp, by 
| e = Nnz agree- 


Duke himſel 


The Ring 
brings hi 
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agreement, afterwards remain d ſtill to Newburgh ; whoſe Fz-. 
ther being of the Reform'd Religion in the late contention, 
found the Houle of Brandenburg h too ſtrong for him, by hay. 
ing the Prince of Orange and the States his faſt Friends; and 
thereupon, that he might have a OY Port from the Em- 
perour and King of Spain, became Roman Catholick, and 
thereby had the Aſſiſtance he expected. At the fame time he 

ut his Son, who was then very young, to be bred under the 
Jeu ; by which Education, the preſent Duke was with more 
than ordinary Bigottry kealous in the Roman Religion. 
HE was a Man of very fine parts of knowledge, and in his 
manners and behaviour much the belt bred of any German. He 
had the flowing civility, and language of the French, enough 


reltrain'd, and controled by the German gravity and forma- 


lity; ſo that, altogether, he ſeem'd a very accompliſh'd Prince, 
and became himſelf very well, having a good Perſon, and 
raceful Motion. He was at that time above thirty, and had 
en married to the Siſter of the former, and the then King 
of Poland; who leaving only a Daughter, he was now newly 


married to the Daughter of the Landgrave of Heſſe Darmſtadt, 


who upon her marriage became Roman Catholick. She had 
no eminent features of beauty, nor the French Language and 
Vivacity, to contribute to the Entertainment; ſo that ſhe was 
rather a Spectator of the feſtivity, than a part of it. The 
Entertainment was very Lav on and magnificent in all prepa- 
tions, as well for the Tables which were prepared for the 
Lords and the Ladies, as That where his Majeſty and his Si- 
{ter and the Duke and the Ducheſs only fate : the meals, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of Germany, very long, with ſeveral 
forts of Muſick, both of Inſtruments and Voices ; which, if 
not excellent, was new, and differ'd much from what his Ma- 
jeſty was accuſtom'd to hear. There was Wine in abundance, 
but no Man res to drink, if he called not for it; and the 
an Enemy to all exceſſes. 

AFTER two days ſpent in this manner, in which time the- 
King made a great Friend{hip with the Duke, which always 
continued, they parted; and there being near the River, di- 
ſtant another ſhort day's Journey, a handſome open Town of 
good receipt, call'd Santen, belonging to that part of the Duchy 
of Cleve, which was aſſign'd to the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
the King reſolv'd to accompany his Siſter thither ; where 
having ſpent that Night, the next Morning her Royal High- 
neſs after an unwilling Farewel, proſecuted her Journey to 
Holland, and his Majeſty return'd by Horſe to Cologne; where 
the ſame Houſe was prepared for him in which He and his 
Siſter had inhabited, whilſt ſhe ſtaid there. And by this time 
the end of October was come; which, in thoſe parts, is _ 
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than the entrance into Winter. The Magiſtrates of the City 
renew'd their civilities, and profeſſions of reſpect to the King; 
which they always made good; nor could his Majeſty have 


choſen a more convenient retreat in any place; and He, be- 
ing well refreſn d with the divertifements he had enjoy d, be- 
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took himſelf with great chearfulneſs to compoſe his mind to Hi way of 
his fortune; and, with a marvellous contentedneſs, preſcribed /ife there, 


ſo many hours in the day to his retirement in his Cloſet ; 
which he employ'd in reading, and ſtudying, both the Trakaen 
and French Languages; and, at other times, walked much 
upon the Walls of the Town, (for, as is faid before, he had 
no Coach, nor would ſuffer his Siſter to leave him one) and 
ſometimes rid into the Fields; and, in the whole, ſpent his 
time very well. ' „ 

Tut Nuntio of the Pope reſided in that City, and per- 


form'd all reſpects to his Majeſty : He was a proper and _ kg | 
P 


Man, an Irallan Biſhop, who never made the leaſt ſcruple at 
his Majeſty's enjoying the liberty of his Chappel, and the exer- 
ciſe of his Religion, though it was very publick ; ſo that in 
truth his Majeſty was not without any reſpect that could be 
ſhew'd to him in thoſe parts ſave that the Elector never came 
to ſee him, though he liv'd within little more than an hour; 
which he excuſed by ſome indiſpoſition of health, and unwil- 
lingneſs to enter into that City ; though it proceeded as much 
from the ſullenneſs, and moroſeneſs of his Nature, unapt for 
any converſation, and averſe from all civilities; which made 
him for a long time to defer the payment of his ſmall Quota, 
which had been granted to the King by the Diet, and was at 
laſt extorted from him by an importunity unfit to have been 
preſſed upon any other Prince, or Gentleman. This Elector's 


defect of urbanity was the more excuſable, or the leſs to be 


complain'd of, fince the Elector Palatine, fo nearly allied to 
the Crown, and ſo much obliged by it, did not think fit to 
take any notice of the King's being ſo near him, or to ſend a 
Meſſenger to ſalute him. 


Wir IN afliort time after his 1 return to Cologne, An account 
e 


he receiv'd news that exceedingly afflicted him, and the more, 


of the en- 


deavours at 


that he knew not what remedy to apply to the miſchief which paris 2 per- 
he faw was likely to befall him upon it. From Paris, his Ma- ver the 
felſty heard, that the Queen had put away the Tutor he had P. of 


left to attend his Brother the Duke of Sloceſter; who re- 
main'd at Paris, upon her Majeſty's deſire, that he might 

learn his Exerciſes. The Queen had conferr'd with him upon 
©the deſperateneſs of his condition, in reſpect of the King his 
© Brother's fortune, and the little hope that appear'd that his 


: ty could ever be reſtored, at leaſt if he did not him- 
e 


become Roman Catholick; whereby the Pope, and 
8 _—_— < other 


Gloceſter 
in his Reli- 
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knew the reproac 
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© other Princes of that Religion, might be united in his quar- 
ce re]; which they would never undertake upon any other ob- 
ce ligation : that it was therefore fit that the Duke, who had 
c nothing to ſupport him, nor could expect any thing from the 
« King, thould be inſtructed in the Roman Catholick Reli- 
ce pion; that fo, becoming a good Catholick, he might be ca- 


“e pable of thoſe advantages which her Majeſty ſhould be able 


&« to procure for him: That the Queen of France would here. 
cc upon confer Abbies, and Benefices upon him, to ſuch a va- 
te lue, as would maintain him in that ſplendor as was ſuitable 
ge to his Birth: that, in a little time, the Pope would make 
«him a Cardinal; by which he might be able to.do the King 
ce his Brother much ſervice, and contribute to his Recovery; 
<« whereas, without this, he muſt be expoſed to great neceſſi- 
« ty, and miſery, for that ſhe was not able any longer to give 
« him maintenance. She found the Duke more reſolute than 
ſhe expected from his Age; he was ſo well inſtructed in his 
Religion, that he diſputed againſt the change ; urged the 
precepts he had receiv'd from the King his Father, and his dy- 
ing in the Faith he had preſcribed to him; put her Majeſty 
in mind of the promiſe the had made to the King his Bro- 


ther at parting ; and acknowledged“ That he had obliged him- 


. 


&« ſelf to his. Majeſty, that he would never change his Reli- 
ce gion; and therefore beſought her Majeſty, that {he would 
© not farther preſs him, at leaſt till he ſhould inform the King 


«of it, The Queen well enough knew the King's mind, and 


thought it more excuſable to proceed in that Affair without 


imparting it to him; and therefore took upon her the Autho- 


rity of a Mother, and remov'd his Tutor from him ; and com- 
mitted the Duke to the care of Abbot Mountague her Almo- 
ner; who, having the pleaſant Abby of Pontoiſe, entertain d 
his Aus there, ſequeſter'd from all reſort of ſuch Perſons 
as might confirm him in his ayerſneſs from being converted. 


Asso as the King receiv'd this Advertiſement, which 


both the Duke and his Tutor made haſte to tranſmit to him, be 
was exceedingly perplexed. On the one hand, his Majelty 

— which would be caſt upon him by bis 
Enemies, who took all the pains they could to perſwade the 
world, that he himſelf had changed his Religion; and though 


his exerciſe of it was ſo publick, wherever he was, that Strangers 


reſorted to it, and fo could bear witneſs of it, yet their impu- 
dence was ſuch in their poſitive averment, that they perſwad. 


ed many in Ergland, and eſpecially of thoſe of the Reform d 


Religion abroad, that his Majeſty was in truth a Papiſt : and 
his leaving his Brother behind him in France, where it Was 


evident the Queen would endeavour to pervert him, would 


be an Argument, that he did not defire to prevent it : * 
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other fide,” he knew well the little credit he had in France, 
and how far they would be from aſſiſting him, in a conteſt of 
ſuch a nature with his Mother. However, that the world might 
ſee plainly that he did all that was in his power, he ſent the 
Marquis of Ormond with all poſſible Expedition into Fance; be Nr 
who, he very well knew, would ſteadily execute his Com- _ vr of 
mands. He writ a Letter of complaint to the Queen, of her OS 
having proceeded in that manner in a matter of fo near im- . France 
2 to him, and conjur d her < To diſcontinue the pro- for bin. 
& ſecution af it; and to ſuffer his Brother the Duke of Gloce- 
1 —— to repair with the Marquis of Or mond to his preſence. 
e commanded the Duke Not to conſent to any Pro | 
«tions which ſhould be made to him for the change of his Re- 
«ligion; and that he ſhould follow the advice of the Mar- 
«quis of Ormond, and accompany him to Cologne. And he 
directed the Marquis of Ormond To let Mr Monntagre, and 
« whoſoever of the Exgiſh ſhould joyn with him, know, that 
they ſhould expect ſuch a reſentment from his Majeſty, it 
«they did not comply with his Commands, as ſhould be fuit- 
« able to his honour, and to the affront they put upon him. 
THE Marquis behaved himſelf with ſo much wiſdom and 
reſolution, that though the Queen was enough offended with 
him, and with the expoſtulation the King made with her, and 
imputed all the King's ſharpneſs and reſolution to the Coun- 
ſel he receiv'd from the Marquis and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, yet ſhe thought not fit to extend her power in de- 
taining the Duke, both againſt the King's and his own Will; 
and the Duke, upon the receipt of the King's Letter, declar'd 
4 that he would obey his Majeſty ; and the Abbot found, that 
he muſt enter into an abfolute defiance with the King, it he 
perſiſted in adviſing the Queen not to comply with his Ma- 
jeſty's directions: ſo that, after two or three days dchbera- 
tion, the Queen expreſſing very much diſpleaſure at the King's 
proceeding, and that ſhe ſhould wholely be deveſted of t 
power and authority of a Mother, told the Marquis, That the 
Duke might diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſed ; and that ihe 
« would not concern her ſelf farther, nor fee him any more. 
And thereupon the Duke put himſelf into the hands of the 
Marquis; who immediately remov'd him from Peatoiſe to the 
Houſe of the Lord Hatton, an Eugliſb Lord, who liv'd then 
in Paris; where he remain d for ſome days, until the Marquis 
could borrow Money (which was no eaſy matter) to defray 
the Journey to the King. And then they quickly left Pars ; De Marry 
and ſhortly after came to the King; who was extremely ſa- „ 1% 
tished with the Marquis's Negotiation and ſucceſs ; and kept — | 
his Brother always with him, till the time that he return d in- 
to England, the Queen remaining as much unfatisficd. 
Nn 4 IN No- 
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INN OCEAN the tenth was now dead; wo had ourt-livig 
the underſtanding and Judgment he had been formerly Ma. 
ſter of, and loſt all the Reputation he had formerly gotten: 
and, as Fehoram, departed without being defired. He had fo- 
mented the Rebellion in Exgland by cheriſhing that in I7e- 

land; whither he had ſent a light headed Nuntio, who did 

much miſchief to his Majeſty's Service, as hath been touch'd 

The Duke of before. The world was in great expectation who ſhould ſuc- 
Newburgh ceed Him, when, one day, the Duke of Newburgh ſent a Gen- 
ſends the tleman to the King to bring him the news that Cardinal Chig; 
King word, was choſen Pope; “ Of which, the Duke ſaid, “His Majeſty 
Chic“ c had great cauſe to be glad; which the King underſtood not. 
choſen Pope; But, the next day, the Duke himſelf came to the King, and 
and his diſ told him, “ That he came to Congratulate with his Majelty for 
courſe with cc the Election of the new Pope, who call'd himſelf Alexander 
oy Majef <« the ſeventh ; and who, he faid, he was confident, would do 
waking cs him great Service; and thereupon related a diſcourſe that 
ſome appli- had paſſed between Him and the new Pope, when he was 
catzonro Nuntio at cologne, ſome years before: When they two con- 
pon : me 7 ferring together (“ As, he ſaid, “ There was great confidence, 
offiflanc. ce and Friendſhip between them) of the Rebellion in England, 
and of the execrable Murder of the late King, the Nuntio 
broke out into great Paſſion, even with Tears, and ſaid, © lt 

«was a monſtrous thing that the two Crowns ſhould weary 

& and ſpend each others Strength, and Spirits, in ſo unjult and 

“ groundleſs a War, when they had ſo noble an occaſion to 

c unite their Power to Revenge that impious Murther, in 
which the Honour, and the Lives of all Kings, were con- 
«cern'd; and, he ſaid, the Pope was concern'd never to let 

ce either of them to be quiet, till he had reconciled them, and 

ce obliged all Chriſtian King's and States, without conſiderg- 

Ce tion of any difference in Religion, to joyn together for the 

cc Reſtoration of the King; which would be the greateſt Ho- 

ce nour the Pope could obtain in this World. All which, he 

<faid, © the Nuntio ſpoke with ſo much warmth and concern- 

tc ment, that he could not doubt, but that now God had 

cc raiſed him to that Chair, he hoped, for that end, he would 

cc remember his former opinion, and execute it himſelf ; be- 

<« ing, he ſaid, © A Man of the moſt publick heart, and the 

cc moſt ſuperior to all private deſigns, that the World had: the 

Duke taking great delight to remember many of his diſcourſes, 

and deſcribing him to be ſuch a Man, as he was generally be- 

liev'd to be for the firſt two years of his Reign, till he mani- 

feſted his Affections with more Ingenuity. The Duke de- 

ſired his Majeſty to conſider, «© Whether there might not be 

& ſomewhat he might reaſonably wiſh from the Pope; and if 

it were not fit to be propoſed as from his Majeſty, he m_ 
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be willing to promote it in his own Name, having, he 
« thought, ſome Intereſt in his Holineſs. And, he ſaid, He 
« was reſolv'd to ſend a Perſon purpoſely to Rome with his 
« Congratulation, and to render his Odedience to the Pope; 
«and that he would inſtruct that Perſon in whatſoever his 
« Majeſty ſhould with : and though he could not hope, that 
« any greater matter wouid be done towards his Majelty's 
« Reſtoration, till the Peace ſhould be effected between t 

« two Crowns (which he knew the Pope would labour in till 
«he had brought it to paſs). yet he could not doubt but that, 
« out of the generolity of his Holineſs, his Majeſty would re- 
« ceive ſome Supply towards his better Support ; which, for 
« the preſent, was all that could be expected: that the Perſon 
« whom he intended to ſend was a Jeſuit, who was at that 
.«preſent in Newburgh ; but he had,: or would ſend for him : 
«that though he was a Religious Man, yet he was a Perſon 
« of that Experience, Temper, and Wiſdom, that he had en- 
« truſted him in Affairs not only of the greateſt Secrecy, but 
«in Negotiations of the greateſt Importance; in which he 
« had always behaved himſelf with ſingular Prudence and 
judgment; and he aſſured his Majeſty “ He was equal to 
«any Truſt; and if, upon what he had faid and offer'd, his 
« Majeſty thought he might be of uſe to him in his Journey, 
he would ſend him to Cologne, aſſoon as he came, that he 
might attend upon his Majeſty, and receive any Commands 
«he would vouchſate to lay upon him. 

Tove the King had in truth very little hope that the 
new Pope would be more magnanimous than the old, and did 
believe that the Maxim, with which Iznocent had anſwer'd 
thoſe who would have diſpoſed him to fupply the King with 
ſome Money, „That he could not, with a good Conſcience, 

« apply the Patrimony of the Church to the aſſiſtance and ſup- 
«port of Hereticks, would be as current Divinity with Alexan- 
der, and all his Succeſſors, yet he could not but be abun- 
dantly ſatisfied with the kindneſs of the Duke of Newburgh, 
and could not conclude how far his Interpoſition might pre- 
vail upon a Temper and Conſtitution fo retin'd, and without 
thoſe Dregs which others had uſed to carry about them to 
that Promotion : therefore, after thoſe acknowledgments 
which were due for the Overtures, his Majeſty told him, 
© That he would entirely commit it to his Wiſdom, to do thoſe = 
„Offices with the new Pope as he thought fit, ſince he could 1 
expect nothing but upon that Account; and that he would 

*do any thing on His part which was fit for him to do, and 

* which ſhould be thought of moment to facilitate the other 4 
© Pretences. Whereupon the Duke told him, « That the bloody 9 
*Laws in England againſt the Roman Catholic 2 1 9 
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c made a very great noiſe in the World; and that his Mare 
cc was generally underſtood to be a Prince of a tender and mer. 
ce ciful Nature, which would not take delight in the execut- 
„ing ſo much Cruelty; and therefore he conceiv'd it might 
< be very agreeable to his inclination to declare, and promiſe 
< that when it ſhould pleaſe God to Reſtore his Majeſty to 
his Government, he would never ſuffer thoſe Laws to be 


© executed, but would cauſe them to be repealed ; which ge. 


nerous and pious Reſolution made known to the Pope, 
* would work very much upon him, and diſpoſe him to make 
an anſwerable return to his Majeſty. The King anſwer 
* That his Highneſs might very ſafely undertake on his be- 


< half, that if it ſhould be in his Power, it ſhould never be in 


< his Will, to execute thoſe ſevere Laws: but that it was not 
in his Power abſolutely to repeal them; and it would be 
< leſs in his Power to do it, if he declared that he had a pur- 
© poſe to do it: therefore, «© That mult be left to time; and it 


“* might reaſonably be preſum'd, that he would not be back. 
c ward to do all of that kind which he ſhould find himſelf 
able to do; and the Declaration which he then made, his 


« Majeſty ſaid, that he would be ready to make to the Perſon 
ce the Duke meant to ſend, if he came to him: which was ac- 
knowledged to be as much as could be deſired. 

GERMANY is the part of the World, where the Jeſuits 
are look'd upon to have the Aſcendent over all other Men 
in the deepeſt myſteries of State and Policy, inſomuch as there is 


not a Prince's Court of the Roman Catholick Religion, where- 


in a Man is held to be a good Courtier, or to have a deſire to be 
thought a Wiſe Man, who hath not a Jeſuit to his Confeſſor; 
which may be one of the reaſons, that the Policy of thatNa- 
tion is ſo different from, and ſo much undervalued by the 


other Politick Parts of the World. And therefore tis the 


leſs to be wonder'd at that this Duke, who had himſelf ex- 


traordinary . retainꝰd that reverence for thoſe 
2 


who had taught him when he was young, that he believd 


Them to grow, and to be improv'd as faſt as He, and fo to 


be ſtill abler to inform him. Without doubt, he did believe 


his Jeſuit to be a very Wiſe Man; and, it may be, knew, that 
He would think ſo to whom he were ſent : and aſſoon as he 


came to him, he ſent him to the King to be inſtructed and 
inform'd of his Majeſty*s pleaſure. The Man had a very good 
aſpect, and leſs vanity and preſumption than that Society uſe 
to have, and ſeem'd deſirous to merit from the King by do- 
ing him Service; but had not the fame confidence he ſhould 
do it, as his Maſter had. And when he return'd from Rome, 
he brought nothing with him from the Pope but general good 
wiſhes for the King's Reſtoration, and ſharp complaints agrint 
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Cardinal Mazariz for being deaf to all Overtures of Peace; 

and that till then, all Attempts to ſerve his Majeſty would be | 

yain and ineffectual; and concerning any Supply of Money, he ) 

told the Duke, that the Pope had uſed the fame Adage that his 

predeceſſor had done; and ſo that Intrigue was determin'd. 

Tux reſt and quiet that the King propoſed to himſelf in 4» i»/ure- 

this neceſſitated retreat, was diſturb'd by the impatience and Aion Y de- 

activity of his Friends in Exgland; who notwithſtanding AE rand 

his Majeſty's Commands, and Injunctions, not to enter upon j ſome of 

any ſuddain and raſh Inſurrections, which could only contri- tbe Ning 

bute to their own ruin, without the leaſt benefit or advantage P. 

to His Service, were ſo prick d and ſtung by the inſolence of 

their Enemies, and the uneaſineſs of their own Condition and 

Fortune, that they could not reſt. They ſent Expreſſes every 

day to Cologne for more Commiſſions and Inſtructions, and 

made an Erroneous Judgment of their own ſtrength and 

power, by concluding that all who hated the preſent Govern- 

ment, would concur with them to overthrow it, at leaſt 

would act no part in the defence of it. They aſſured the 4 
King, “That they had made ſufficient proviſion of Arms and - 
« Ammunition, and had ſo _— Perſons engaged to appear 
«upon any day that ſhould be aſſign'd, that they only defir'd 

« his Majeſty would appoint that day; and that they were ſo 
«united, that even the diſcovery before the day, and the -= 

ping up many Perſons in Priſon, which they expected, ſhould 

#not break the deſign. The King doubted they would be de- 
ceivid; and that, though the Perſons who ſent thoſe Ex- 
preſſes, were very honeſt Men, and had ſerv'd well in the War, 

and were ready to engage again, yet they were not equal to 

ſo great a work. However, it was not fit to diſcountenance 

or diſhearten them; for as many of his Party were too reſt- 

leſs, and too active, ſo there were more of them remiſs and 

lazy, and even abandon'd to deſpair. The truth is, the unequal 

Temper of thoſe who wiſh'd very well, and the jealouſy, at 

leaſt the want of confidence in each other, made the King's 
Part exceeding. difficult. Very many who held correſpon- 

dence with his Majeſty, and thoſe he aſſign'd to that Office, 

would not truſt each other; every body choſe their own knot, 

with whom they would converſe, and would not communi- 

cate with any body elſe; for which they had too juſt excuſes 

from the diſcoveries which were made every day by want of 

Wir, as much as want of Honelty ; and ſo Men were caſt into 

Priſon, and kept there, upon general Jealouſies. But this reſer- 

vation, ſince they could not all reſolve to be quiet, prov'd very 
grievous to the King; for he could not convert and reſtrain 

thoſe who were too forward, by the counſel of thoſe who 

ſtood in a better light, and could diſcern better what was bu be 

ne, 
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ws op. becauſe they could not be brought together to confer: 
and they who appear'd to be leſs deſperate, were by the other; 


_ Teproach'd with being leſs Affectionate, and to want Loyalty 


as much as Courage: ſo they who were undone upon ons 
and the fame Account, were oppreſſed, and torn in pieces b 
one and the fame Enemy, and could never hope for recoy 
but by one and the ſame remedy, grew to reproach and re. 
vile one another, and contracted a greater Animoſity between 
themſelves, than againſt their Common Adverſary : nor could 
the King reconcile this diſtemper, nor preſerve himſelf from 
being invaded by it. 

Thoben the Meſſengers who were ſent, were addreſſed 


only to the King himſelf, and to the Chancellor of the Ex- 


Propoſitions 
to the King 
to this pur- 
poſe from 
England. 


chequer, and were ſo carefully concealed, that no Notice was 
taken or Advertiſement ſent by the many Spies, who were 
ſuborn'd to give Intelligence of any one Expreſs that was ſent 
to Cologne, yet they had commonly ſome Friend or acquaint- 
ance in the Court, with whom they conferr d; and ever re- 
turn'd worſe ſatisfied with thoſe who made objeCtions againſt 
what they propoſed, or ſeen'd to doubt that they would not 
be able to perform what they ſo confidently promiſed ; and it 
was thought a very reaſonable conviction of a Man who liked 
not the moſt extravagant Undertaking, if he was not ready 
to propoſe a better: ſo that his Majeſty thought fit often to 
ſeem to think better of many things promiſed than in truth he 
did. The Meſſengers, which were ſent this Winter to Co- 
_ (who, I fay (till, were honeſt Men, and ſent from thoſe 
who were ſuch) propoſed to the King, as they had formerly 
done, “That when they were in Arms, and had provided a 
« wigs where his Majeſty might land fately, he would then 
cc be with them, that there might be no diſpute upon Com- 
mand: and in the Spring they ſent to him, “ That the day 
cas appointed, the eighteenth of April, when the Riſing 
cc would be general, and many places ſeiſed upon, and ſome 


<« declare for the King; which were in the hands of the Army: 


for they ſtill pretended, and did believe, “ That a part of the 
«A A 2 d declare againſt Cromwell at leaſt, though not 
ce for the King: that Kent was united to a Man; Dover Ca- 
ce {tle would be poſſeſſed, and the whole County in Arms 
cc upon that day; and therefore, that his Majeſty would vouch- 
ce ſafe to be in ſome place, concealed, upon the Sea-C 

which it was very eaſy for him to be on that day; from 
« whence, upon al being made good that was undertaken, 
ce and full Notice given to his Majeſty that it was ſo, he might 


ce then, and not before, tranſport himſelf to that part which 


ce he thought to be in the belt poſture to receive him, and 
ec might give ſuch other directions to the reſt as he 1 
9 e cellary: 
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« neceſſary: and even all theſe particulars were communicated 
in confidence by the Meſſengers to their Friends who were 
near the King, and who again thought it but reaſonable to 
raiſe the Spirits of their Friends, by letting them know in how 

y a condition the King's Affairs were in Ezg/end; and 


« That his Friends were in ſo good a poſture throughout the 


« Kingdorn, that they feared not that any diſcovery might be 
« made to Cy mel, being ready to own and juſtify their 
« Counſels with their Swords : ſo that all this quickly became 
more than whisper'd throughout the Court; and “ That the 
« King was only expected to be nearer England, how diſguiſ- 
u ed ſoever, that he might quickly put himſelf into the head 
« of the Army that would' be ready to receive him, whereby 
«all emulations about Command might be prevented, or im- 
« mediately taken away; and if his Majeſty ſhould now neg- 
« ect this 4 ponenty, it might _—_ concluded, that ei- 
« ther he was - 64 , Or that their Counſels were conducted 
«by Men of very ſhallow capacities and underſtanding. 

How weakly and improbably ſoever theſe preparations 
were adjuſted, the day was poſitively appointed, and was ſo 
near, at the time when his Majeſty had notice of it, that it 
was not poſſible for him to ſend Orders to contradict it: and 
he foreſaw, that if any thing ſhould be attempted without ſuc- 
ceſs, it would be imputed to his not being at a diſtance near 
enough to countenance it. On the other hand, it was neither 
difficult, nor hazardous to his Majeſty, to remove that re- 
, proach, and to be in a place from whence he might advance 
if there were cauſe, or retire back to Co/ogne, if there were 
nothing to do; and all this with ſo little noiſe, that his abfence 
thould ſcarce be taken notice of. Hereupon, the Meſſenger 
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return d with the King's approbation of the day, and dire- . Ning 
ction, © That aſſoon as the day ſhould be paſt, an Expreſs proves of 


«ſhould be directed to Fluſhing at the Sign of the City of Roan 


the day of 


(a known Inn in that Town) © to enquire for an Erg/iſh-man Riſing. 


(whoſe name was given him) who ſhould be able to in- 


<form him, whither he ſhould repair to ſpeak with the King. 


BEFORE the Meſſenger's departure, or the King's Reſo- 
lution was taken, the Earl of Rocheſter, who was always jea- 
lous that ſome body would be General before him, upon the 
rſt news of the general diſpolition and reſolution to be in 


Arms, deſired the King, That he would permit him to go 


*over in diſguiſe, to the end that getting to London, which 
*was very eaſy, he might, upon adviſing with the principal 
«Perſons engaged, of whom there was none who had not 
*been commanded by him, or was not inferior to him in 
Command, afliſt them in their enterpriſe, and make the beſt 
© of that force which they could bring together: and hy bs 
8 - * roun 
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ce found that they were not in truth competently provided to 
cc ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, he might, by his Advice, and Ay. 
<thority, compoſe them to expect a better conjuncture, ang 
< in the mean time to give over all inconliderable Attempts; 
«and there would be little danger in his withdrawing back 
ce again 0 his Majeſty. | N 

The Earlof WIT IE this Errand the Earl left Cologue, under pretence of 
Rocheſter purſuing his buſineſs with the German Princes, upon the Do. 

— „ native of the Diet; for which he uſed to make many jour. 

King to zo Dies; and no body ſuſpected that he was gone upon any other 

into Eng- deſign. But when he came into Flanders, he was not at all 

land in or- reſerv'd; but in the hours of good Fellowſhip, which was a 

#er there- great part of the day and night, communicated his purpoſe to 

, any Body he did believe would keep him Company, and run 

the fame hazard with him; and finding Sr Foſeph Wagfaf, 

who had ſerv'd the King in the laſt War vp honeſtly, and 

was then watching at the Sea-Coaſt to take the firſt opportu- 

nity to Tranſport himſelf aſſoon as he ſhould hear of the ge- 

neral Inſurrection (which all Letters to all places mention'd 

zs a matter reſolv'd on) Rocheſter frankly declared to him 

Sr Joſeph what he was going about: ſo they hired a Bark at Duzkirt ; 

Wagſtaff and without any miſadventure, found themſelves in ſafety to- 

2% with gether at London; but many of thoſe who ſhould have been 

: in Arms were ſeiſed upon, and ſecured in ſeveral Priſons. 

The King THE Meſſenger being diſpatch'd, the King, at the time 

£ocr from appointed, and that he might be ſure to be near at the day, left 

eng Cologne, very ny in the Morning, attended only by the 

Marquis of Ormond, and one Groom to look to their Horſes : 
nor was it known to any Body, but to the Chancellor and the 

Secretary Nicholas, whither the King was gone, they making 
ſuch relations to inquiſitive People, as they thought fit. The 
day before the King went, Sr John Mernes, and Fohn Nicho- 

las, eldeſt Son to the Secretary, were ſent into Zealand, to 
ſtay there till they ſhould receive farther Orders ; the for- 
mer of them being the Perſon deſign d to be at the Sign of the 
Roan in Fluſhing, and the other to be near to prepare any 
thing for the King's hand that ſhould be found neceſlary, and 
to a the Ciphers; both of them Perſons of undoubted fi- 

delity, | | 
| T1 E RE was a Gentleman who lived in Middleburg, and 
of one of the beſt Families and the beſt Fortune there, who 
had married an Exgliſh Lady, who had been brought up 
in the Court of the Queen of Bobemia, and was the 
Daughter of a Gentleman of a very noble Family, who 
had been long an Officer in Holland. The King had made 
this Dutch-man a Baronet ; and ſome who were nearly ac- 
quainted with him, were confident that his Majeſty capa 4 

| C 
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cretly repaſe himſelf in his Houſe, without any notice taken 

of him, as long as it would be neceſſary for him to be con- 

cealed. And his Majeſty being firſt aſſured of this, made his 

Journey directiy thither in the manner mentioned before; 
ng 


and being receiv'd, as he expected, in that Houſe, he gave 


preſent notice to 8 Fobx Mernnes, and Mr Nicholas, that they 
might know: whether to reſort to his Majeſty upon any occa- 
fon. __ his farſt arrival there, he receiv'd intelligence; 
« That the M 


eſſenger who had been diſpatched from Cologne, 


« met with croſs winds. and . accidents in his return, which 
« had been his misforturne hkewiſe in his Journey thither; ſo 
«that he came not ſo ſoon to London as was expected; 


« whereupon ſome conceiv'd that the King did not approve 


«the day, and therefore excuſed themſelves from appearing 
uit the time; others were well content with the excuſe hav- 
ing diſcern d with the approach of the day, that they had 


% Embark*'d themſelves in a deſign of more difficulty than was 


«at firſt apprehended; and ſome were actually ſeiſed upon, 


«and impriſon'd, by which they were incapable of perform- 
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ing their promiſe. Though this diſappointment confirm d 
hs Ki 


King in his former belief, that nothing ſolid could reſult 


from ſuch a general combination ; yet he thought it fit, now 


he was in 2 where he might ſecurely reſt, to expect 
what the Earl of Rocheſter's preſence, of whoſe being in Lon- 
den he was advertiſed, might produce. And by this time the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, according to Order, was come 


to Breda; from whence he every day might hear from, and 
ſend to the King. | | | 


Turn k cannot be a greater Manifeſtation of the univerſal 
prejudice and averſion in the whole Kingdom towards Crom- 


well, and his Government, than that there could be ſo many 
Deſigns and Conipiracies againſt him, which were commu- 
nicated to ſo many Men, and that ſuch ſignal and notable 
Perſons could reſort to Loxdon, and remain there, without 
any ſuch information or diſcovery, as might enable him to 
cauſe them to be apprehended; there being no body intent 
and zealous to make any ſuch diſcoveries, but ſuch whoſe 
Inde it was for great Wages to give him thoſe informations, 
who ſeldom care whether what they inform be true or no. 
The Earl of Rocheſter conſulted with great freedom in Lon- 
am with the King's Friends; and found that the Perſons im- 
tiſon d were only taken upon general ſuſpicion, and as being 
wn to be of that Party, not upon any particular diſcovery 

of what they deſign'd or intended to do; and that the fame 
Spirit {till poſſeſſed thoſe who were at Liberty. The deſign in 
Kent appear d not reaſonable, at leaſt not to begin upon; but 


he was perſwaded (and he was very Credulous) that in the 


North 
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| The Earl of 


Roche ſter 
deſigns for 
the North ; 
and Wag 
ſtaff into 
the Weſt, 


to ſpend their time in jollity and mirth. He, aſſoon as the 


Wo Riſing 
at Salisbu- 
ry. 


ſons of Condition, were there with a Body of near two hun- 
dred Horſe well Arm'd, which, my 3 would every 
t 


was, took care to advertiſe his Majeſty; who, from hence, 
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North there was à foundation of ſtrong hopes, and a P 
"_ to appear powerful enough to poſſeſs themſelves of Yor: 
nor had the Army many Troops in thoſe parts. In the Wet 
likewiſe there appear'd to be a ſtrong Combination, in which 
many Gentlemen were engaged, whoſe Agents were thenin 
London, and were exceedingly importunate to have a day 
allign'd, and deſired no more, than that St Foſeph Jae. 
fa wight be Authoriſed to be in the Head of them; who 
ad been well known to them; and he was as ready to engape 
with them. The Earl of Rocheſter liked the countenance of 
the North better ; and ſent Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant Gen- 
tleman, and Nobly Ally'd in thoſe Parts, to 6 1 the Party 
there ; and appointed a day and place for the Rendezvous; 
and promiſed to be himſelf there; and was contented that 
Sr Foſeph Mag ſtaff ſhould go into the Weſt ; who upon con- 
ference with thoſe of that Country, likewiſe appointed their 
Rendezvous upon a fixt day, to be within two Miles of S 
bury. It was an Argument that they had no mean opinion 
of their ſtrength, that they appointed to appear that very day 
when the Judges were to keep their Aſſizes in that City, and 
where the Sheriff, and principal Gentlemen of the County 
were obliged to give their attendance. Of both theſe reſo- 
lutions the Earl of Rocheſter, who knew where the King 


had his former faint hopes renew'd; and in a ſhort time after 
they were ſo improv'd, that he thought of nothing more, than 
how he might with the greateſt ſecrecy Tranſport himſelf into 
oe for which he did expect a ſuddain occaſion. 

1R FJoſeph Wagſtaff had been formerly Major General of 
the Foot in the King's Weſtern Army, a Man generally be- 
lovd; and though he was rather for Execution than Counſel, 
a ſtout Man, who look d not far before him; yet he had a 
great Companionableneſs in his Nature, which exceedingly 
prevail'd with thoſe, who, in the intermiſſion of Fighting, low d 


day was appointed, left London, and went to ſome of his 
Friends Houſes in the Country, near the place, that he might 
aſſiſt the Preparations as much as was poſſible. Thoſe of Hamp- 
ſhire were not ſo punctual at their own Rendezvous, as to be 
preſent at that near Salisbury at the hour; however, Wagſtaf, 
and they of Wiltſhire, appear d according to expectation. Fes- 
ruddock, a Gentleman of a fair Fortune, and great zeal and for- 
wardneſs in the Service, Hugh Grove, Jones, and other Per- 


day be improv*d upon the acceſs of thoſe who had engaged 


themſelves in the Weſtern Aſſociation, eſpecially ay 
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fame of their being up, and effecting any thing, ſhould come 
to their ears. They accounted that they were already ſtrong 
enough to viſit Salisbury in all its preſent luſtre, knowing that 
they had many Friends there, and reckoning all that who were 
not againſt them, were for them; and thar they ſhould there 
increaſe. their Numbers both in Foot, and Horſe; with which 
the Town then abounded: Nor did their computation and 
conjecture fail them. They enter d the City about five of the 
Cock in the Morning: they appointed ſome Officers, of which 
they had plenty, to cauſe all the Stables to be locked up, that 
all the Horſes might be at their devotion; others, to break 
open the Goales, that all there might attend their Benefactors. 
They kept a good Body of Horſe upon the Market-place, to 
encounter all 1 and gave order to apprehend the 
judges and the 
bring them into the Market- place with their ſeveral Commiſh- 
ons, not caring to ſeiſe upon the Perſons of any others. 
ALL this was done with fo little noiſe and diſorder, as if the 
Town had been all of one mind. They who were within 
doors, except they were commanded to come out, ſtayed ſtill 
there, being more deſirous to hear than to ſee what was done; 
very many being well pleaſed, and not willing that others 
ſhould diſcern it in their Countenance. When the Judges 
were brought out in their Robes, and humbly produced their 
Commiſſions, and the Sheriff likewiſe, Vagſtaff reſolv'd af- 
ter he had cauſed the King to be proclaim'd, to cauſe them 
all three to be hang'd ( who were half dead already) having 
well conſiderd with the Policy which Men in ſuch Actions 
are naturally poſſeſſed with, how he himſelt ſhould be uſed if 
he were under their hands, chooſing therefore to be before- 
hand with them. Bur he having not thought fit to deliberate 
this before-hand with his Friends, whereby their ſcrupulous 
Conſciences might have been contirm'd, many of the Coun- 
fry Gentlemen were fo ſtartled with this propoſttion, that they 
proteſted againſt it; and poor Pearuddoct was fo paſlionate 


fo preſerve their lives, as if works of this nature could be 


done by halves, that the Major General durſt not perſiſt in it; 
-but was prevail'd with to diſmiſs the Judges, and, having 
taken their Commiſſionsfrom them, to oblige them upon an- 
other occaſion to remember to whom they ow'd their lives, 
reſolving ſtill to hang the Sheriff; who poſitively, though 
humbly, and with many tears, refuſed to proclaim the King ; 
which being otherwiſe done, they likewiſe prevail'd with him 
rather to keep the Sheriff alive, and to carry him with them 
io redeem an honeſter Man out of the hands of their Enemies. 
This ſeem'd an ill omen to their future agreement, and ſub- 
miſſion to the Commands of their General; nor was the ten- 
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eriff, who were yet in their Beds, and to 
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| derheartedaeſs ſo general, but that very many of the Gentle. 

men were much ſcandaliſed at it, both as it were a contradiction 

to their Commander in Chief; and as it would have been x 

ſcaſonable Act of ſeverity to have cemented thoſe to perſe- 

verance who were engaged in it, and have kept them from 
entertaining any hopes but in the ſharpneſs of their Swords. 

Tur Neoiſe of this Action was very great both in and out 

of the Kingdom, whither it was quickly ſent. Without doubt 

it was a bold enterpriſe, and might have produced wonderful 

effects, if it had been proſecuted with the ſame reſolution, or 

the lame raſhneſs, it was enter d into. All that was reaſonable in 

the general contrivance of inſurrection and commotion over 

the whole Kingdom, was founded upon a ſuppoſition of the 

diviſion and faction in the Army; which was known to be 

ſo great, that it was thought Cromwell durſt not draw the whole 

Army to a general Rendezvous, out of apprehenſion that 

when they ſhould once meet together, he ſhould no longer 

de maſter of them. And thence it was concluded, that, if 

there were in any one place ſuch a Body brought together as 

might oblige Cromwell to make the Army, or a conſiderable 

part of it to march, there would at leaſt be no diſpoſition in 

them to fight to ſtrengthen his Authority, which they ab- 

horr'd. And many did at that time believe, that if they had 

remain'd with that Party at Salisbury for ſome days, which 

they might well have done without any diſturbance, their 

Numbers would have much increaſed, and their Friends far- 

ther Weſt muſt have been prepared to receive them, when 

their retreat had been neceſſary by a ſtronger part of the Ar- 

mies marching againtt them. cromvell himſelf was alarmed; 

he knew well the diltemper of the Kingdom, and in his Army, 

and now when he ſaw ſuch a Body gather'd together without 

any noiſe, that durſt in the middle of the. Kingdom, enter 

inro one of the chief Cities of it, when his Judges and all the 

Civil power of that Country was in it, and take them Priſoners, 

and proclaim the King in a time of full Peace, and when no 

Man durſt ſo much as name him but with a reproach, he could 

not imagine, that ſuch an enterpriſe could be undertaken with- 

out a univerſal conſpiracy; in which his own Army could not 

be innocent; and therefore knew not how to truſt them toge- 

The a fer- ther. But all this apprehenſion vaniſh'd, when it was known, 

ence ue that within four or five hours after they had perform'd this 

ho exploit, they left the Town with very fmall encreaſe or addi- 

tion to their numbers. | 

Tux truth is, they did nothing reſolutely after their firl: 

Action; and were in ſuch diforder, and diſcontent between 

__ themſelves, that without ſtaying for their Friends out of Hamp- 


ſhire (who were to the number of two or three 1 475 
orſe, 
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Horſe, upon their way, and would have heen at Salisbury that 


$39 . 


Night). upon pretence. that they were expected in Dorſet/bire, 


they. left the Town, and took the Sheriff with them, about 
wo of the Clock in che. Afternoon: but were ſo. weary of 
their days Labour, and their watching the Night before, that 
they, grew leſs in love with what they were about, and dif- 
fer d again amonꝑſt themſelves about the Sheriff, Whom many 
delired to be preſently releaſed; and that Party catried it in 


hope of receiving good Offices afterwards from him. In his 


z 


manner they continued on their march Weſtward. They from 


Hampſhire, and other places, who were behind them, being 


ry for their leaving Salisbury, would not follow, but ſcat- 


ter d themſelves; and they who were before them, and heard 
in what diſorder they had left. Miliſhire, likewiſe diſperſed: 
ſo that after they had continued their Journey into Devonſhire, 
without meeting any who would joyn with them, Horſe and 
Men were ſo tired for want of meat and ſleep, chat one ſingle 
roop of Horſe, inferior in number, and commanded by an 
r, of no credit in the War, being in thoſe parts by chance, 
Tollowed them at a diſtance, till they were ſo — that he ra · 
ther intreated than compell d them to deliver themſelves; ſome, 
and amongſt thoſe Mag ſtaſß, quitted their Horſes, and found 
lhelter in ſame honeſt Men's Houles; where they were conceal'd 
till opportunity ſerv'd to Tranſport them into the parts beyond 
the Seas, where they arriv'd ſafely. But Mr Pemruddock, Mr 
Grove, and moſt of the reſt, were taken Priſoners, upon pro- 
mile given by the Officer that their Lives ſhould be ſaved; 
which they quickly found he had no Authority to make good. 
For Cromwell no ſooner heard of his cheap Victory, than he 
lent Judges away with a new commiſſion of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, and Order to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt 
the Offenders. But Roles, his Chief Juſtice, who had io luckily 
elcaped at Salisbury, had not recover'd the fright ; and would 
no more look thoſe Men in the Face who had dealt ſo kindly 
with him; but expreſly refuſed to be employ'd in the ſer- 


vice, railing ſome ſcruples in point of Law, whether the Men | 


could be legally condemed ; upon which Cromwel/, ſhortly 
after, turn'd him out of his Office, having found others who 
executed his Commands. Pearaddoct, and Grove, loſt their 
heads at Exeter; and others were hanged there; who having 
recover'd the faintneſs they were in when they render'd, died 
with great courage and reſolution, profeſſing their Duty and 
Loyalty to the King: many were ſent to Salisbury, and tryed 
and executed there, in the place where they had ſo lately tri- 
umphed; and ſome who were condemn'd, where there were 
Fathers, and Sons, and Brothers, that the Butchery might ap- 
pear with ſome remorſe, were repriev'd, and ſold, and ſent 
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| Slaves to the Barbadoes; where their treatment was ſuch, 
that few of them ever return'd into their own Country. Thus 
this little fire, Which probably might have kindled and enflam. 
ed all the Kingdom, was for the preſent extinguiſh'd in the 
Welt; and Cromwel ſecured without the help of his Army; 
which he (aw, by the Countenance it then ſhew'd when th 
thought he ſhould have uſe of them, it was high time to re. 
i form ; and in that he reſolv'd to uſe no longer delay. 
We il ſw- \T'8 Deſign of the North, which was thought to be much 
el better prepared and provided for, made leſs noiſe, and expired 
22 2 more peaceably. The Earl of Rocheſter, who ſaw danger at 
a diſtance with great courage, and look'd upon it leſs reſo- 
lately. when it was nearer, made his Journey from Londa, 
with a Friend or two, into Tork-ſhire at the time appointed; 
and found ſuch an appearance of Gentlemen upon the place, 
as might very well have deſerv'd his patience. There had 
been ſome miſtake in the Notice that had been given, and 
they who did appear, undertook for many who were abſent, 
that, if he would appoint another {ſhort day for a Rendez- 
vous, he ſhould be well attended. Marmaduke Darcy had 
ſpent his time very well amongſt them, and found them well 
diſpoſed, and there could be no. danger in ſtaying the time 
[we hors: many. of them having Houſes, where he might be 
well concealed, and the Country generally wiſh'd well to the 
King, and to thoſe who concern'd themſelves in his Affairs. 
Bur he took many exceptions ; complain'd, as if they had de- 
ceiv'd him; and asked many Queſtions, which were rather 
reaſonable than ſeaſonable, and which would have furnifl'd 
reaſons agaialt entring upon the deſign, which were not to be 
urged now when they were to execute, and when indeed 
they ſeem'd to have gone too far to retire. He had not yet 
heard of the ill Succeſs at Salisbury; yet he did not think the 
force which the Gentlemen were confident they could draw 
together, before they could meet with any oppoſition, ſuffi- 
cient to enter upon any Action, that was like to be dangerous 
in the end: So he reſolv'd to ſtay no longer; the Gentlemen 
being as much troubled that he had come at all; they parted 
with little good Will to each other, the Earl returning through 
The Eart of by-· roads to London, which was the ſecureſt place, from 
Rocheſter whence he gave the King notice of the hopeleſneſs of Affairs. 


22 1 If he had not been a Man very fortunate in diſguiſes, he could 
1. never have eſcaped ſo many perambulations. For as he was 
adviſes the the leaſt wary in making his Journies in ſafe hours, ſo he de- 
King of tbe parted very unwillingly from all places where there was good 
i ſucceſi. eating and drinking; and enter'd into Conferences with any 


Strangers he met, or joyn'd witn. 5 
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Wu be return'd from the North, he lodged at fg a, arcis 
' bury; and having been obſerw'd to ride out of the way in a har (fen 


large ground, not far from the Town, of which he feern'd >> > bw 
to take ſome Survey, and had ask'd many queſtions of a 


Country Fellow who was there (that ground in truth be» 


longing to his own Wife) the next Juſtice of Peace had notice of 


it; who being a Man devoted to the Government, and all that 
Country very ill affected always to the King, and the News 
of Salisbury, and the Proclamation thereupon, ha put all 
Men upon their Guard, came himſelf to the Inn where the 
Earl was; and being inform'd, that there were only two 
Gentlemen above at Supper for Sr Nicholas | Armorer was 
likewiſe with the Earl, and had accompanied him in that 
Journey) he went into the Stable; and upon view of the 
Horſes found they were the ſame which had been obſerv'd in 


the Ground. The Juſtice commanded the keeper of the lan, 


one Gilvy, who, beſides that he was a Perſon notonowlly a 

fected to the Government, was likewiſe an Officer, © That be 
«ſhould not ſuffer thoſe Horſes, nor the Perfons to whom 
they belonged, to go out of the Houſe, till he, the faid 
«ſuſtice, came thither in the Morning; when he would exa- 
«mine the Gentlemen, who they were, and from whence 
they came. The Earl was quickly advertiſed of all that 
paſſed below, and enough apprehenſive of what mult follow 
n the Morning. Whereupon he preſently fent for the Ma- 


iter of the Houſe, and no Body being preſent but his Com- 


panion, he told him, He would put his Life into his hands; 
Which he might deſtroy or preſerve : That he could get no- 
© thing by the one, but by the other he ſhould have profit, and 
*the good Will of many Friends, who might be able to do him 
„good. Then he told him who he was; and as an carneft 
of more benefit that he might receive hereafter, he gave him 

thirty or forty Jacobus s, and a fair Gold Chain, which was 
more worth to be ſold than one hundred pounds. Whether 
the Man was moved by the reward, which he might have 
poſſeſſed without deſerving it, or by generoſity, or by wit- 
dom and foreſight, for he was a Man of very good Under- 
ſtanding, and might conſider the Changes which follow'd af- 
ter, and in which this Service prov'd of advantage to him, 


he did reſolye to permit and contrive their Eſcapes: And 


though he thought fit to be accountable to the Juſtice for 
their Horſes, yer he cauſed two other as good for their pur- 
pole, of his own, to be made ready by a truſty Servant in 
another Stable; who, about Midnight, Conducted them into 
London-way ; which put them in Safety. The Inn-keeper 
was Viſited in the Morning by the juſtice; whom, he carried 
into the Stable, where the Horſes ſtill ſtood, he having {till 
"©, WS2 kept 
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kept the Key in his own Pocket, not making any doubt of 


the Perſons whilſt he kept their Horſes; but the Inn-k 


The King 
leaves Zee- 
land ; and 
return's to 


| Cologne, 


confeſſed they were Eſcaped out of his Houſe in the Night, 
how or whither he could not imagine. Na wins threaten'd 
loud; but the Inn-keeper was of that unqueſtionable Fidelity, 
and gave ſuch daily demonſtration of his Affection to the 
Common-wealth, that Cromwell more ſuſpected the conni- 
vance of the Juſtice (who ought not to have deferr'd the exa- 
mination of the Perſons till the Morning) than the Integrity 
of a Man ſo well known, as the Inn. keeper was. The Earl 
remain d in London whilſt the enquiry was warm and impoy- 
tunate, and afterwards ealily procured a paſſage for Flanders; 
and fo return d to Colog nue. n nn 

Assoo as the Ning receivd Advertiſment of the ill 
Succeſſes in Exglaud, and that all their hopes were for the 
8 blaſted there, he left Zeeland, and returning by Breda 

aid in a Dorp near the Town, till the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer attended him; and then return'd with all ſpeed to 
Cologne ; where his little Court was quickly gather'd together 
again, and better diſpoſed to fit ſtill, and expect God's own 
time. His Majeſty was exceedingly afflicted with the loſs of 
ſo many honeſt Gentlemen in England, who had engaged 
themſelves ſo deſperately, not only without, but exprelly 
againſt his Majeſty's Judgment : And he was the more trou- 
bled, becauſe he was from ſeveral of his Friends from thence 


advertiſed, «© That all his Counſels were diſcover'd ; and that 
ce Cromwell had perfect intelligence of whatſoever his Majeſty 


© refolv'd to do, and of all he ſaid Himſelf; fo that it would 
© not be ſafe for any Body to correſpond with him, or to med- 
«qdle in his Affairs or Concernments: That his coming into 
cc Zeeland, and his continuance there, was known to Crom- 
« well, with all the particulars of his Motion; that many Per- 
c ſons of Condition were ſeiſed upon, and impriſon'd for ha- 


| «ving a deſign to paſſeſs themſelves of ſome Towns, and 


« Places of ſtrength; which intelligence could not be given 
ce but from Cologne; implying, «© That the miſcarriage in all 
< the laſt deſigns, proceeded wholly from the Treaſon of 
**{ome Perſons near his Majeſty. The King did not at all 
wonder that Cromwell, and his Inſtruments, took great pains 
to mike it generally be believ'd, that they knew all that was 


reſolv'd or thought of at cologue; but that any Men who 
were really devoted to his Service, and who had kindneſs and 


eſteem for all thoſe who were truſted by his Majeſty, {hould 


be wrought upon to believe thoſe reports, very much diſturbed 
him. | | 


Wulksr he was in this Agony, and immediately after his 
return to Cologne, a diſcovery was made of a Villany, _ 
: 3 | Made 
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"ade him excuſe his Friends in Eg/end for their Jealouſy, The v 


and yet compoſed his own- mind from any tear of being be- 


ay d, it being an Impoſture of fuch a Nature, as was dan- Tete of 
geious and ridiculous together. There was one Manning, © and « por 
;oper young Gentleman, bred a Roman Catholick in the ticwar e- 
2 of the Marquis of Worceſter, whoſe Page he had been. . 
His Fa 


ther, of that Religion likewiſe, had been a Colonel in 
the King's Army; and was thin at the Battle of Alresford ; 
where thts young Man, being then a Youth, was hurt, and 
maim'd in the left Arm and Shoulder. This Gentleman came 
to Cologne ſhortly after the King came thither firſt, and pre- 
tended, © That he had fold the incumber'd Fortune his Father 
« had left him; upon which he had enough to maintain him, 
«and reſolv'd to ſpend i in waiting upon the King, till his 
« Majeſty ſhould be able to raiſe an Army; in which he hoped 
«to have an opportunity to revenge his Father's Blood; with 
many diſcourſes of that Nature; and he brought a Letter to 
Dr Earles from his Uncle Manning, who was well known to 
him, to commend his Nephew to his converfation. He was 
a handſome Man, had ſtore of good Cloaths, and plenty of 
Money; which, with the memory of his Father, eahly intro- 
duced him, and made him acceptable to the Company that 
was there. He knew moſt of the King's Party in Egland, 
and ſpoke as if he were much truſted by them, and held cor- 
reſpondence with them; and had every Week the Diurna}, 
and the News of London, which ſeldom elſe came ſo far as 
Cologne. He aſſociated himſelf moſt with the good-fellows, 
and eat in their Company, being well provided for the expence. 
By degrees he inſinuated himſelf with the Earl of Rgcheſter, 
and told him “ That all the King's Party look'd upon him, as 
«rhe General who mult Govern and Command them; for 
« which they were very impatient : That he himſelf would be 
ready to run his Fortune, and attend him into Erxg/and ; 
*and that he had two hundred good Men liſted, who would 
appear well Mounted and Armed, whenever he ſhould re- 
*quire them; and that he knew where good Sums of Money 
clay ready to be applied to that Service. The Earl was ra- 
. viſh'd with this diſcourſe, and look'd upon him as a Man ſent 
from Heaven to advance his defigns ; and ask d him, Whe- 
*ther he had been with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
*communicated all this to him? He ſaid “ He had, at his fir: 
coming to Town, waited upon the Chancellor; and intend- 
*ed to have ſpoken of this, and much more, than he had yer 
*\poken, if he had been vacant, or willing to hear: but he 
*{cem'd to him too reſerv d; which he imputed then to fome 
 *bulineſs that poſſeſſed him, and therefore made him a ſecond 
* vifit; when he found him with the ſame warineb, and with- 
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cc out a deſite to be inform d by him concerning the Affairs of 
ce that Kingdom; ſo that he reſol wd to viſit him no more. 

In the end, he told the Earl, “ That he would impart a 
cc ſecret to him of the laſt importance, and which he had nct 
* 2 had opportunity to inform the King of, and, he did be- 
<« lieve, it would be the ſame thing to impart it to his Lord- 
ce ſhip as to his Majeſty himſelf: The Sum was, that he was 
<« truſted by the young Earl of Pembroke, whoſe Affections 
cc were entire for his Majeſty, to aſſure the King of the ſame; 
cc and that though it would not be ſafe for him to appear in 
ce the head, and beginning of an Inſurrection, he would ad- 
« yance it as much as if he were there in Perſon ; and be- 
* cauſe he knew the Weſt was better prepared to begin the 
* Work than any other part of the Kingdom, he had cauſed 
«three thouſand pounds to be laid aſide, and kept ready at 
ce Milton, which ſhould be deliver'd to any Man, who, in the 
King's Name, ſhould require it of ſuch a Man (naming a 
* Perſon, who was known to be much truſted by that Earl) 
c upon delivery of a private Token he produced out of his 
c Pocket (which was a clean piece of Paper, ſealed with three 
impreſſions of an Antick Head in hard Wax) © which, he 
faid, „The Earl requir'd him to preſent to the King when he 
«thought it might be ſeaſonable. He added, That he would 
be glad to be himſelf in that firſt Engagement, and ſo to be 
cc prefent when that Token ſhould be deliver'd ; yet he conſi- 
c der'd, that he was not enough known to have ſuch a Secret 
ce imparted to him, as the time of ſuch an Action ought to be; 
c and therefore, it it pleaſed the King, he would preſently de- 
«liver that Token into his Lordſhip's hands; who, he was 
« confident, would be the firſt that would have opportunity to 
c employ it. WE | 

THE Earl had the Journey then in his head, which he made 
ſhortly after; and thought ſuch a Treaſure as this would much 
advance the Service. He made haſte to inform the King of 
the whole, that he might have his approbation to receive the 

Token. To that purpoſe, he brought the Man to the King; 
who had never before taken other notice of him, than for his 
bringing the Diurnal conſtantly to be read to his Majeſty after 
Dinner, or Supper, as he receiv'd it. He made a large Rela- 
tion to the King of what the Earl of Pembroke had command 
ed him to ſay, and preſented the Token to his Majeſty for 
the three thouſand pounds ; the manner of his diſcourſe be- 
ing ſuch, as the King had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 

truth of ir. Aſſoon as he left the King, the Earl brought him 
to the Chancellor, conjuring him to uſe him with great kind- 
neſs and gently reproaching him for his want of Courteſy ta 
him before, which he wonder'd at; for it was very true that 
FIC. . Manning 


Manning had viſited him twice before, and it was as true, that 
he had receiv'd him with as much Civility as was poſſible, hav- 
ing known his Father, and moft of his Family, and was glad 


fo ſee Him frequently at Prayers, well knowing that he had 
been bred a Roman Catholick; and the young Man had ſeem'd 


much pleaſed with the Reception he had given him. But 


from the time that he made that Relation concerning the Earl 
of Pembroke, which he repeated over to him as he had related 
ir to the King, the Chancellor always ſuſpected him; and 
could not prevail with himſelf to have any familiarity with 
him; which the other complain'd heavily of, and the Chan- 
cellor was much reproach'd for not treating a Perſon of 
ſo much Merit, who had loſt his Father and had been himſelf 
maitn'd in the King's Service, with more openneſs ; for he 
did always uſe him with all neceſſary Civility. But the Chan- 
cellor's knowledge of the Earl of Pembroke, and of the hu- 
mour that then poſſeſſed him, and of the uneaſineſs of his own 
Fortune, which did not make him at that time Maſter of much 
Money, beſides that he believ'd that, if the thing were true, 
he ſhould have receivꝰd advertiſement ſooner of it from a Per- 
ſon who was moſt truſted by the Earl, and who correſpond- 
ed very conſtantly with the Chancellor, made him diſtruſt 
him. He therefore told the King, « That he doubted Man- 
ning had made that part of the {tory to make himſelf the 
« more welcome; which his Majeſty did not think was a rea- 
ſonable jealouſy ; but wiſh'd him to uſe all the means he could 
to diſcover the truth. The Chancellor had no farther ſuſpi- 
cion of him than upon the account of that ſtory, nor the leaſt 
apprehenſion that he was a Spy. OT. hes 
WHEN it was publickly known that the King was abſent 
from Cologne, at that time that he made his Journey to Zee- 
land, in the manner that is mention'd before, the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter being departed from thence ſome time before, Mr 
Manning appear'd wondefully troubled, and complain'd to 
ſome, © That he being entruſted by all the King's Friends, who 
« would not credit any Orders but ſuch as ſhould paſs through 
« his hands, the King was now gone without imparting it to 
„ him; which would be the ruin of his deſign. He went to 
the Chancellor, and lamented himſelf, « That there ſhould be 
«any Sword drawn in England before His; his Father's Blood 
* boiled within him and kept him from ſleep. He deſired 


him therefore, That he would fo far communicate the deſign 


«to him, that he might only know to what part of England 


eto Tranſport himſelf, that he might be in Action aſſoon as 


might be poſſible. He could draw nothing from the Chan- 
cellor; who told him, “ That he knew of no probability of 
any Action; and therefore could give no adycie, U per 
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which he complain'd much of the Chancellor's want. of kind- 
neſs to him: But he loſt no time in following the King; and 


having great acquaintance . with Herbert Price, a Man much 


truſted by the Earl of Rocheſter, and that affected to know, 
or to be thought to know the greateſt Secrets, he prevailed 
upon him, upon bearing his Charges, to accompany. him, 
that they might find out where the King was, at leaſt that 
they might be ready on the Sea Coaſt to Tranſport thernſelves 
into Erg/and upon the firſt occalion, Whether by accident, 
or that the Earl of Rocheſter had made any mention of Zes- 
land to Mr Price, thither they both came; and ſeeing 8c 70h 
Mennes, and Mr Nicholas there, they believ'd there might 
likewiſe be others of their Cologne Friends. Herbert Price, as 
he was a Man of a very Inquiſitive Nature, watched fo nar- 
rowly, that he found an opportunity to meet the King in an 
Evening, when he uſed to walk to take a little Air after the 
days confinement. The King, ſince he was diſcover'd, thought 
it beſt to truſt him; and charged him“ Not only to make no 


«diſcovery, but to remove out of the Iſland, leſt his being 


cc ſeen there, might raiſe ſuſpicion in other Men. He did 
very importunately deſire the King that he might bring Man- 
ning to ſpeak with him, as not only an honeſt Man (as no 
doubt he thought him to be) but a Man of that importance 
and truſt, as might contribute much to his preſent Service. 
But the King would by no means admit him, nor did he 
ſee him; yet afterwards, upon this reflection, his Majelty 
concluded that Cromwell came to be inform'd of his being in 


| Zeeland, without any reproach to Mr Price's Fidelity; which 


was not ſuſpected, though his preſumption, and importunity, 
were always very inconvenient. | | 

SHORTLY after the King's return to Cologne, Manning 
likewiſe came thither with his accoſtom'd confidence. And in 
this time the Chancellor receiv'd Advertiſement from Emg- 
land, That he had no kind of truſt from the Earl of Pem- 
ce broke, but on the contrary, had been turn'd out of his Ser- 
ce vice upon matter of dilhoneſty ; and that he was a looſe 
«Perſon of no Reputation: and his Majeſty was inform'd by 
others from Antwerp, © That every Poſt brought many Let- 
<© ters for him, which were taken up there, and tranſmitted 
to Cologne; and that he had Letters of Credit upon a Mer- 
< chant of Antwerp for good Sums of Money. All this raiſed 
a ſuſpicion in the King; who gave direction to a Trulty Per- 


fon, who was purpoſely ſent to take up all thoſe Letters at 


Antwerp, which were ſent thither from England for him, it 


being known under what cover they came, and likewiſe thoſe 


which were ſent from Cologne by him, his addreſs being like- 


wiſe diſcover'd. By this means the Party return'd with many 
— 
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kat Packets both from, and to him; which 1 ½· mos 
and read; adminiſter'd matter of great amazement. There 
were Letters from Thur lou, CromwelFs Secretary and Princi- 

| Miniſter, containing the ſatisfaction the Protector receiv'd 
in the particular Intelligence he'receiv'd from him, with ſhort 
Inſtructions how he ſhould behave himſelf, The Perſon em- 
ploy'd had been ſo dextrous, that he brought with him an- 
ning s Letters of three Poſts, all full of the moſt particular 
things done at Cvlogue; and the particular words faid by the 
King, and Others, that muſt needs affect thoſe who ſhould 
receive the Intelligence; but of all which there was nothing 
true; no ſuch action had been done, no ſuch word ſpoken. 

Ix one Letter, after fuch Information as he thought fir, he 
ſaid, “ Phat by the next he ſhould ſend ſuch advice as was of 
« mach more moment than he had ever yet fent, and above 
« what he had given from Zeeland, and by which they might 
«ſee, that there was nothing ſo ſecret at Cologne, of which he 
« could not be inform'd, if he had Money efiough'; and there- 
fore defir'd the Bill for the thouſand Crowns might be diſ- 
— * Together with this, the Letter of the ſubſequent 

oft was likewiſe ſeiſed upon; and by his Method, which 9 
was afterwards diſcover'd, it was very probable that they were N 
both ſent at one and the ſame time, and by the ſame Poſt, 
though they were of ſeveral dates. That of the latter date 
was very long, and in it was encloſed an Overture or Deſign 
for the ſurpriſe and taking of Phmouth; in which there was a 
very exact and true — 7 of the Town and Fort, and 
Iſland, and the preſent Strength and Force that was there. 
Then a Propoſition, that a Veſſel with five hundred Men 
(there were no more deſired) ſhould come to ſuch a place (a 
Creek deſcrib'd ) and upon a ſign then- given, ſuch a place in 
the Town ſhould be firſt ſeiſed upon, whilſt the others ſhould 
poſſeſs both the Fort, and the Iſland. The Names of the Per- 
ſons who undertook to do both the one, and the other, were 
likewiſe ſet down, and they were all Men known to be well 
affected to the King, who, with the aſſiſtance of that five hun- 
dred Men, might indeed be able to Maſter the Place. For 
the better going through the Work when it was thus begun, 
there was an undertaking that Sr Hngh Pollard, and other Per- 
ſons named, who were all notable Men for their Zeal to the 
King's Service, ſhould be ready from the Devon. ſhire (ide, as 
Colonel Arundel and others from Cornual, to ſecond and 
ſupport what was to be done. - : A 

TAE Letter inform'd, « That when the King deliver'd that 
« Paper to the Council (which he ſaid, He had receiv'd 
*from a very good hand; and then the Marquis of Ormond 
made this, and this objection, and others found this, and that 

. . | 2... .,-, -- nary 
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difficulty in the Execution of the Enterpriſe, all which the 
Chancellor anſwer'd very clearly, and the King himſelf id 
very much of the eaſineſs of the Undertaking } There was 
cc one difficulty urged, that the King himſelf appear'd: to be 
cc ſtartled at, and looked upon the Chancellor; who aroſe 
ce from his place, and went to the King's Chair, and whiſper d 
cc ſomewhat in his Ear. Whereupon his Majeſty told the 
Lords, that he had indeed forgot ſomewhat that the Chan- 
cc cellor put him in mind of, and for that particular they ſhould 
<« refer the care of it to Him, who would take it upon him, 
<« and ſo the matter was reſolv'd, and the Earl of Rocheſter un- 
cc dertook for the five hundred Men, and their Tranſportation. 
Manning concluded, That if he had Money, they ſhould 
« know conſtantly how this deſign ſhould be advanced, or 
<« any other ſet on foot. Every Body was exceedingly amazed 
at this relation, in which there was not one ſyllable of truth, 
There had never ſuch a Propoſition been made, nor was there 
any ſuch debate or diſcourſe. There were in his Letter ma- 
ny vain inſinuations of his Intereſt, as if he were never out 
of the King's Company. Two of the King's Servants were 
ſent to ſeiſe upon his Perſon, and his Papers; who found him 
in his Chamber writing, and his Cipher and Papers before 
him; all which they poſſeſſed themſelves of without any re- 
ſiſtance. There were ſeveral Letters prepared, and made up 
with the dates proper for many Polts to come, with informa- 
tion, and intelligence, of the ſame nature as the former. 
TRE Secretary of State, and one of the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, were ſent to examine him; to whom he confeſſed, with 
out any reſerve, . That the neceſſity of his Fortune had ex- 
ce poſed him to that baſe Condition of Life; and, ta make 
c himſelf fit for it, he had diſſembled his Religion; for, he 
cc ſaid, he remain'd {till a Catholick : That he was ſent over by 
« Thurlow to be a Spy wherever the King ſhould be, and had 
cc conſtantly (ent him Intelligence, for which he had receiv'd 
ce good Sums of Money; yet, that he had been ſo troubled in 


Mind for the vileneſs of the Life he led, that he was reſolvd 


ce by raiſing great expectations in them, to draw a good Sum 
«of Money from them; and then to renounce farther cor- 
ce reſpondence, and to procure the King's Pardon, and faith- 
ce fully to ſerve him. Being ask d, why he made ſuch rela- 
tions, which had no truth in them, he anſwer'd, “ Thar if he 


< had come to the knowledge of any thing which in truth had . 


“ concern'd the King, he would never have diſcoyer'd it; 
ce but he thought it would do no prejudice to the King, if he 
ce got Money from the Rebels by ſending them Lies, which 


cc could neither do them good, nor hurt his Majeſty ; and 


© therefore all his care was to amuſe them with particulars, 


cc which 
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a which he knew would pleaſe them; and ſo when he was 
« alone he always prepared Letters containing ſuch things as 
& goccurr'd'to his Invention, to be ſent by the ſucceeding Poſts, 
« and' that he had never written any thing that was true, but 
« of his Majeſty's being in Zeeland; which, he believ'd, could 
« produce no prejudice to him. W "3 
THE King now diſcern'd from whence all the Apprehen- 
fions of his Friends proceeded; and that they had roo much 
ound for their Jealouſies; for though none of his Counſels 
| had been diſcover'd, they who had receiy'd thoſe Letters, 
might reaſonably think that none of them were concealed; 
and might well brag to their Confidents of their knowing all 
that the King did. By this means, ſuch particulars were tranſ- 
mitted to the King's Friends, as could not but very much 
amuſe them, and no doubt, was the cauſe of the commit- 
ment of very many Perſons, and of ſome who had no purpoſe 
to ſuffer for their Loyalty. His Majeſty took care to publiſh 
the Tranſactions of this Man, with the Method of the Intelli- 
gence he gave; by which his Friends diſcern'd with what ſha- 
dows they had been affrighted; and his Enemies likewiſe diſ- 
cover'd what current Ware they had receiv'd for their Mo- 
ney: yet they endeavour'd to have it believ'd that he was 
not a Man ſent over by Them, but a Secretary in great Truſt 
about ſome Perſon employ'd, whom they had corrupted: in 
which Men were likewiſe quickly undeceiv'd, and knew that 
he was a Man without any dependence or relation to, or coun- 
tenance from the Court: and the Wretch ſoon after, receiv'd 
the reward due to his Treaſon. | EGS 
As the King's hopes were much Eclipſed in Exglaud by cromwelt's 
the late unſeaſonable Attempt, and the loſs of ſo many gallant 44v4»:age 
Perſons, as periſh'd or were undone in it; ſo Cromwell advanced T 2 - 
his own Credit, and was very much enriched by it, and more King's rar 
confirm'd with thoſe who were of doubtful Faith towards 25. 
him. He lay before under the reproach of diviſing Plots him- | 
ſelf, that the Common-Wealth might be thought in danger, to 
the end he might have excuſe to continue fo Vaſt Forces ſtill 
in pay. Whereas it now appear'd how Active, and confident 
the aero Party ſtill was, and that they would not have had 
the preſumption to make fo bold an Attempt in the middle of 
the Kingdom, if they had not had good Aſſurance of being 
ſeconded ; and therefore they were to look upon the Fire as 
only raked up, not extinguiſhed. The Succeſs and Triumph 
of a few deſperate Perſons at Salisbury, that had produced ſuch 
a Conſternation throughout the Kingdom, and would have en- 
danger'd the ſecurity of the whole Welt, if there had not 
happen'd ſome accidental confuſion amongſt the Undertakers, 
was evidence enough that there was not yet Force ſufficient to 
provide 


ww 
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provide for the Safety of the Kingdom, and therefore that it 
was neceſſary to make better proviſion for the quiet of every 
County, that it might not be endanger'd by every. bold At. 
tempt: and the Charge that this neceſſary Defence would 
cauſe, ſhould in Juſtice be borne by thoſe who were the Oc. 
caſion of the Expence. e OR Set Fe 
THEREUP ON. he made by his own Authority, and that 
of his Council, an Order, * That all thoſe who had ever borne 
« Arms for the King, or had declared themſelves to be of 
His Order cc the Royal Party ſhould be decimated, that is, pay a. tenth 
for pe “part of all that Eſtate which they had left, to ſupport the 
King's Pas Charge which the Common-wealth was put to, by the un- 
22 ce quietneſs of their Temper, and the juſt Cauſe of Jealouſy 
ce which they had adminilter'd. And that the Publick might 
loſe nothing of what he had ſo frankly given to it, Commiſſion- 
ers were appointed in every County, to value what the tenth 
part of every ſuch Eſtate did amount to; and that no Man 
might have too good a bargain of his own, every Man was 
obliged to pay as much as thoſe Commiſſioners judged fit; and 
till he paid it, beſides Impriſonment, which was a judgment 
apart, and inflicted once or twice a year, as the Jealouſies 
wrought, his whole Eſtate was ſequeſter' d. And in this de- 
cimation there was no conſideration taken of former Compo- 
ſitions, of any Articles of War, or of any Acts of pardon and 
indemnity, which had been granted under their great Seal, 
without er into their Actions, or ſo much as accuſing 
any of them of any crime or guilt, or of having any Cor- 
reſpondence with the King, or any Dany. Tee by him; or 
that they were in any degree privy to the late deſigns or in- 
ſurrection. , 
Hi: Decla- THAT this Order might be ſubmitted to, and executed, 
rat10n te qu. He publiſh' d a Declaration to make the Juſtice, as well as the 
W 1. Neceſſity of that proceeding appear; in which he did not only 
ſet down the grounds of his preſent proceeding againſt the 
Royal Party, but the Rules by which he meant to proceed a- 
gainſt any other Party that ſhould provoke, or give him trou- 
ble. It was a Declaration worded and digeſted with much 
more aſperity againſt all who had ſerv'd the King, than had 
ever been before publiſhed. Great Caution had been hitherto 
uſed, as if nothing more had been delign'd than to unite the 
whole Nation in the joynt defence of the Common Intereſt, 
and as if a reſolution had been taken to have aboliſhed all 
Marks of difunion and diſtinction of Parties, and that all 
Men, of what Condition ſoever (except thoſe who had been 
always excepted by Name) who would ſubmit to the Govem- 
ment, {hould be admitted to have ſhares, and to act parts in 
the Adminiſtration and Defence of it. But now notice 
1 8 taken 
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taken of & Such an inherent Malignity, and irreconcileableneſs 
«in all thoſe who from the beginning had adhered to the Kin 
and oppoſed the proceedings of the Parliament, towards al 
« thoſe WhO had ſerv'd their Country, and vindicated the In- 
« teteſt of the People and Nation, that they declin'd the com- 
« mon Rules of Civility, and would have no Converſation 
« with them; and, that the ſame Malice and Animoſity might 
«deſcend to their Poſterity, they would not make Marriages, 
« or any Friendſhip or Alliance with thoſe who had been ſe- 
« parated, or divided from them in thoſe Publick differences; 
« and therefore they were not hereafter ro wonder, or com- 
ee plain, if they were looked upon as a Common Enemy, 
« which muſt be kept from being able to do Miſchief; ſince 
«they would always be willing to do all they could; and that 
«they were not to expect to be proſecuted, like other Men, 
« by the ordinary forms of Juſtice, and to have their Crimes 
«to be-prov'd by Witneſſes, before they ſhould be concluded 
« to be Guilty. If any deſperate-Attempts were undertaken 
«by = of that Party to diſturb the Publick Peace, that it 
«would be reaſonable to conclude that they all wiſhed well 
«to it, though they appear'd not to own it : that all Con- 
ce ſpiracies of that nature were acted in ſecret, and were deeds 
« of darkneſs, and Men might juſtly be ſuſpected and pro- 
ce ceeded againſt as privy to them, by their common diſcourſes, 
« by the Company they uſually kept, and by their very looks; 
with many other expreſſions, of ſuch an unuſual nature in the 
diſquiſition of Juſtice, and legal proceedings, that the King's 
Party might reaſonably conclude, they had nothing left that 
they could call their own, but muſt expect a total Extirpation, 
either by Maſſacre, or Tranſplantation. 

Bor then the Declaration took notice likewiſe of © The 
ce factions in the Army, that would not acquieſce in the Go- 
«vernment eſtabli{l'd ; but would have another found our, 
« and form'd according to their Levelling humours ; all which 
E diſtractions, to what other ends ſoever directed, mult ſo 

« weaken the Common-wealth, if not wiſely prevented, as it 
« muſt in the end be expoſed as a Prey to their inveterate 
Enemies; and therefore, that the ſame remedies muſt be 
« apply'd to Them, as to the others; with intimation clear 
enough, That the connivance they had formerly receiv'd, 
«and even the Pardons that had been granted for their for- 
© mer Mutinies and Tranſgreſſions, were of no more validity 
«than the Articles, Promiſes, and Acts of Indemnity, which 
© had been granted to the Royal Party: all which were de- 
. *clared to be void and null, upon any ſucceeding Delin- 

*quency : ſo that all diſcontented People who liked not the 
preſent Government, what part ſocver they had acted in te 
- pulling 
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pulling down the old, whether Presbyterian, Independent, or 
Leveller, were left to conſider of the conſequence of: thoſe 
Maxims there laid down; and might naturally conclude, that 
they were in no better condition of ſecurity for what they en- 
joy d, and had purchaſed dearly, than thoſe who by their help 
were brought to the loweſt miſery; though for the preſen 


none but the King's Party underwent that inſupportable bur- 


The Ning 
cauſed an 
Anſwer to 
be made to 
it. | 


den of Decimation; which brought a vaſt incredible Sum of 
Money into Cromwell's Coffers, the greater part whereof was 
raiſed ( which was a kind of pleafure, though not eaſe to the 
reſt) upon thoſe who never did, nor ever would have given 
the King the leaſt aſſiſtance, and were only reputed to be of 
his Party becauſe they had not aſſiſted the Rebels with a vi. 
ſible chearfulneſs, or in any conſiderable proportion; and had 
propoſed to themſelves to fit ſtill as Neuters, and not to be 
at any charge with reference to either Party; or ſuch who had 
ſhelter'd themſelves in ſome of the King's Garriſons for their 
own conveniency. 2 | n 

ITIS Declaration was ſent to Cologne ; where the King 
cauſed an Anſwer to be made to it upon the grounds that were 
laid down in it; and as if it were made by one who had been 
always of the Parliament fide, and who was well pleaſed to 
ſee the Cavaliers reduced to that extremity ; but with ſuch 
reflections upon the Tyranny that was exerciſed over the 


Kingdom, and upon the foulneſs of the breach of Truſt the 


Protector was guilty of, that it obliged all the Nation to look 
upon him as a deteſtable Enemy, who was to be remov'd by 


any way that offer'd it ſelf; many of which arguments were 


made ule of againſt him in the next Parliament that he call'd; 


which was not long after. 


Tur END of THE FouRTEENTH Book: 
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And I will make thy Tongue cleave to the roof. of thy 
Mouth, that 42 halt be dumb, and ſhalt not Z 


to them a Reprover ; for they are a Nbellious 
_ Houſe. 8 Wy PRI 


Py 
* 
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For now they ſhall ſay, We have no Kzng, becauſe We 
feared not the Lord; what then ball a King do 


to Us? ak 
Aud they ſhall ſcoff at the Kings, and the Princes 
| Jrallle a ſcorn unto them. _ 0 50 | 


= HE King remain'd at Cologne above The King 

two years, contending with the rigour A a: 

ESD of his Fortune with great Temper and eg e 

”D,9 & Magnanimity; whilſt all the Princes of far.. 
Europe ſeem'd to contend amongit 

&=I themſelves, who ſhould moſt eminent» 

ly forget and neglect him; and whilſt 


& Cromwell exerciſed all imaginable Ty- 


— 
— 


| „ rranny over thoſe Nations, who had not 
Ann been ſenſible enough of the bleſlings 
they enjoyed under his Majeſty's Father's peaceable , and F 
mild Government: ſo that, if the King's Nature could have 
been delighted to behold the Oppreſſions his Rebellious 
Subjects endured in all the three Nations, he might have : 
had abundant comfort, and pleaſure of. this kind in all of The Condi- 
them: firſt, in ſeeing Scotland, which firſt threw off, wan- oy of a 
tonly, it's own peace and plenty, and infected the other Cromwell. 
Vol. III. Part z. 3 5 Pp We” 
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two Kingdoms with its Rebellion, now reduced, and go 
vern'd by a rod of Iron; vanquilh'd- and ſubdued by thoſe 
whom they had taught the Science of Rebellion, and with 
whom they had joyn'd, by ſpecious pretences, and vows, and 
horrible perjuries, to deſtroy their own Natural Prince, and 
diſſolve the Regal Government, to which they had been ſub- 
ject ever ſince they were a Nation: in ſeeing the pride and 
infolence of that People, which had uſed to practice ſuch ill 


manners towards their King, 05 phos - contemned, and ex. 


poſed to flavery under the diſcipline, and caſtigation of Men 
who were very few of them born Gentlemen, but bred up in 
the Trades and Profeſſions of Common Men. Theſe Men 
govern'd in their Houſes, and prefcribed new Laws to them 
to live. by, which they had never been accuſtom'd to, yet 
were compelPd* to obey, upon penalty of their Lives, and 
Eſtates; whilſt their adored Idol, Presbytety, which had pull 
off the Crown from the head of the King, was trod under ſoot, 
and laughed at; and their Preachers, who had threaten d theit 
Princes with their rude thunder of Excommunication, * dif. 
puted with, ſcoffed at, and controlled by Artiticers, and cor- 
rected by the ſtrokes and blows of a Corporal; and all this 


Subjection ſupported at their own charge, their fierce Govern- 


of Ireland. 


ours being paid by them out of their own Eſtates. 
H then beheld Ireland, that begun its Rebellion with in- 
humane Maſſacres, and Butcheries of their peaceable and in- 


nocent Neighbours, after the other of Scotland was ſuppreſſed, 


or ſo compounded, that the bleſſing of Peace had again co- 
ver'd the three Nations, if this ſottiſh People had nor, with- 
out any provocation, but of their own folly and barbarity, 
with that bloody Prologue engaged again the three Kingdoms 
in a raging and devouring War; ſo that though Scotland blew 


the firit Trumpet, it was Ireland that drew the firſt blood; 


and if they had not at that time rebelFd, and in that manner, 
it is very probable all the miſeries which afterwards befell the 


King, and his Dominions, had been prevented. Theſe un- 


_ ther to depend on the clemency of the 


happy People, when they ſaw that they could not make War, 


but were beaten as often as encounter d, would not yet make 


Peace; or if they did, they no ſooner made it than broke it, 


with all the circumſtances of Treachery, and Perjury that can 
make any foul Action the moſt odious. And after they had, 


for their laſt preſervation return'd to their. obedience to the 
King, and put themſelves again under his Protection, they 
quickly repented of their Loyalty, offer'd themſelves to the 
Soveraignty of a Forreign Prince; and when they had ſeen 
their natural King Murder'd by his other Rebels, ior want of 
that Alliſtance which they might have given him, choſe ra- 

e driving 1 
| them 
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them the Governour, and Government of the King: I ſay, 
his Majeſty ſaw now this miſerable People groveling at the 
feet of their proud Conquerors, reduced to the loweſt deſola- 
tion, and even to the point of Extirpation; the blood the 
had wantonly, and ſavagely ſpilt in the beginning of the R 
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bellion, now-plentifally revenged in ſtreams” of their own 


blood;from one end of the Kingdom to the other; whilſt thoſe 
Perſons who firſt contriv'd the Rebellion, and could never be 
reached by the King, and they who cauſed every Peace to be 
broken which had been made with his Majeſty, with all the 
poſſible affronts to his Royal dignity and authority, aftet 
they had endeavour'd, by all the treacherous Offices againſt 
the Royal Power, to reconcile themſelves to their new Ma- 


ſters, were every day taken, and infamouſly put to death by 


Their Authority who uſurped the Government; who ſold, as 
hath been ſaid before, ſo many thouſands of them to the ſer- 
vices of Forreign Princes, under whom they periſh'd for want 


of Bread, and without regard: ſo that there is not an account 


in Hiſtory of any Nation, the Jews only excepted, that was 


ever reduced to a more complete miſery than the Ir were at 


this time. And all this was the more extraordinary, in that 
it was without the pity ofany, all the world looking upon them 
as deſerving the fate they underwent. | 
 LasTLy, England, that ſeem'd to glory in the Conqueſt 
of thoſe two Kingdoms, and to Reign peaceably over them, 
yielded a proſpect too full of variety. Though the King's heart 
was even broke with the daily informations he receiv'd of 
the ruin and deſtruction his faithful and Loyal Party under- 
went; and the r acted upon them, and the 
extreme Tyranny the Uſurper exerciſed over the Whole Na- 
tion, was grievous to him, yet he could not be equally afflict- 
ed to ſee thoſe who had been the firſt Authors of the publick 
Calamity, now ſo much ſharers in it, that they were no more 
Maſters of their Eſtates, than They were whom they had 
firſt ſpoiled and that themſelves were brought and expoſed 
upon thoſe Scaffolds, which they had cauſed to be erected for 
others; that little or no part of the new Government was in 
their hands which had puld down the old; and that after 
Monarchy had been made ſo odious to the People, the whole 
Wealth of the Nation was become at the diſpoſal of a fingle 
Perſon; and that thoſe Lords, without whoſe monſtrous af- 
liſtance the Scepter could never have been wreſted out of the 


hands of the King, were now number'd and marſhall'd with 


the dregs of the People: ina word, that Cromuell was not fo 
jealous of any, as of thoſe who had raiſed him ; and contriv'd, 
and propoſed nothing more to himſelf, than to ſuppreſs thoſe, 
or to drive them out of the Kingdom, who had been the prin- 
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cipal means to ſuppreſs the Royal Authority, and to drive the 
Royal Family, and all that adher'd to it, into-baniſhment, 
| Tu Is proſpect the King had of the three Kingdoms during 
his reſidence at Colague; but with thoſe manifeſtations of 
God's Vengeance upon thoſe ingrateful Nations, of which he 
had a molt tender and compaſſionate feeling, he was not with- 
aut ſome glimmering light to diſcern an — of that re- 
compence, which the divine Juſtice uſually aſſigns to thoſe who 
patiently attend his vindication.  _ bk 
 CRrRoMWEBLL, Whole great heart was ſollicitous to extend 
the terror of his Name into Forreign Countries, by which me- 
thod he thought to render the rough and ſtubborn humaurs 
| of the Peaple at home more obſequious to him, had in the be- 
Cromwell Haun af the year 1655, after his diſſolution of his refractory 
the begin- Parliament, ſent two very great Fleets to Sea; the one under 
ning of 1655 Pen, conſiſting of about thirty Ships of War, with which 
ent rie, there was likewiſe Embarked a Land Army, conſiſting of four 
© Sea; the Or five. thouſand Foot, and two Troops of Harſe, under the 
ene under Command ef General Vensbles, a Gentleman of a good Fa- 
Pen, with 4 mily in Cheſhire 3 who had ſerved long in the Army in the 
Land Ve. candition-of a Colonel, and was then calF'd out of Ireland to 
nebles: Command in this Expedition. Ber £13.33 
Bor theſe Superior Officers were well affected to the 
King's Service, and were not fond of the Enterpriſe they were 
to Conduct, the nature of which they yet knew nothing of. 
They dig, by ſeveral ways, without any communication with 
each other (which they had not confidence to engage in) 
ſend to the King, that if he were ready with any Force from 
abroad, or ſecure of poſſeſſing any Port within, they would, 
that is, either of them would, engage, with the power that 
was under their Charge, to declare for his Majeſty. If this 
had been upen a joynt and mutual confidence in each other, 
and that both Fleet, arid Land Forces, though the Body of 
Horſe was ſmall, would at the ſame time have ſer up the King's 
Standard, it might have been the foundation of ſome hopeful 
expectation. But neither of them daring to truſt the other, 
the King could not preſume upon any Port ; without which 
neither had promiſed to engage; nor could he make out of 
the diſtinct Overtures (however he might hope to unite 
them) ſuch a probable Attempt, after the miſcarriage of ſo 
many, as to Embark his Friends in. So he wiſhed them to 
reſerve their Aﬀections for his Majeſty, till a more proper ſea- 
ſon to diſcover them; and to proſecute the Voyage to which 
they were delign'd; from which he was not without hope of 
fome benefit to himſelf; for it was evident Cromwel! meant to 
make ſome Enemy, which probably might give his Majeſty 
fome Friend. SN. * 0 
| HE 
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Taz other Fleet was not inferior in Naval ſtrength, and The octer 
ower, but was without a Land Army; and that Was com- Fleer under 

mitte to the Commarid of Blake; in whom tvomtuel had all Blake. 
confidence. Neither Fleet khew what the other, of what it 
ſelf was to do, till each of them came ro ſuch a Point; where 
they were to open their Commiſſions; and Cromwell had com- 
municated his purpoſe for either to ſo very few, that, for 
many Months after they were both at Sea, no Body knew to 
what they were _ Though the intercourſe between 
Cromwell and the Cardinal was maintain'd with many Civili- 
ties, and ſome confidence, yet there was nothing of a Treaty 
fign'd ; he reſolving, as he profeſſed, “ To give his Friendlliip 
«ro that Crown that ſhould beſt deſerve it; and, without 
doubt, both Crowns were amuſed with his preparations, and 
ſollicitous to know where the ftorm would fall | 

SPAIN, that had hitherto kept Don Alonzo de Cardinas in 
England, after he had ſo many years reſided there as Embaſſa- 
dour to the late King, believing they were leſs faulty in that, 
than if they ſhould fend another originally to cyon, now 
thought it neceſſary to omit no occaſion to endear themſelves 
to him: and therefore they ſent the Marquis of Leyda with a 16. Marquis 
ſplendid Train, as extraordinary Embaſſadour, to congratulate 7 Leyda 

| his Succeſſes, and to offer him the entire Friendſhip of the n Embaſ- 
Catholick King. The Marquis, who was a wile and a jea- ow 7 | 
lous Man, found by his reception, and cromwell's reſervation well, 
in all his Audiences, and the approaches he could make, that who after a 
there was no room left for his Maſter; and ſo after a Month Month re- 
ſpent there, he return'd to look to his Government in Flan- „ 
ders, with an expectation that aſſoon as any News came of 
the Fleets, they ſhould hear of ſome Acts of Hoſtility upon 
the Subjects of Spain; and did all he could to awaken all the 
3 of that King to the ſame apprehenſion and expe- 

ation. 5 wet 

TRE two Fleets ſet out from the Coaſt of England; that The Fleet 
under Blake, ſome Months before the other; and made it's under Blake 
courſe directly to the Mediterranean; being bound in the firſt eee 
place to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of thoſe of Algiers, and Tunis, nean. 
who had infeſted the Eagliſß Merchants, and were grown = 
8 in thoſe Seas. When he ſhould have perform'd that 

ice, he was to open another Commiſſion, which would 

inform him what courſe he was to ſteer: the other Fleet un- 
der Pen was bound directly to the Barbadoes; where they mat under 
were to open their Commiſſions, and to deliver Letters to Pen, ro he 
that Governour. There they found, that they were to take Barbadoes. 
in new Men for the Land Army, and then to proſecute their 
courſe directly to the l{land of Hiſpaniola. e Governour 
had Orders to ſupply new Men for the Expedition; and there 
LT TOTES Pp 3 were 
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were Ships ready for their Tranſportation , there being 2 


marvellous alacrity in the Planters of thoſe Leeward Iſlands 


Thence to 
HFilpaniola. 


Their Or- 
ders. 


which were overſtock d with Inhabitants, to ſeek their For. 
tune farther from home. So that, after a ſhorter ſtay. at the 
Barbadoes, than they had reaſon to 5 having now found 
there two Frigats (which Cromwell had lent — 55 to pre- 
pare all things ready, and to put ſeveral Shallops together, 
which were brought ready in quarters) and making prize of 
about forty . Dutch Ships, belonging to their new Allies of 
Holland, tor Trading thither (contrary to the Act of Naviga- 


tion) about the end of March they ſet Sail, with an addition 


of four or five thouſand Foot for the Land Army, towards 
St Chriſtophers ; where, after a ſhort ſtay, they receiv'd about 
fifteen hundred Men more: ſo that Yemables had now under 
his Command a Body of above nine thouſand Men, with one 
Troop of Horſe more, which the Planters of the Barbadoes 
Joyn'd.to him; and having a proſperous Wind, they came, 
about the middle of April, within view of Santo Domingo; 
us ap is the chief City and Port of the Iſland of Hifþu- 
niola. = 
TRHEIR Orders from Cromwell were very particular, and 
very politive, that they ſhould land at ſuch a place, which was 
plainly enough deſcribed to them, But whether they did not 


_ clearly underſtand it, or thought it not ſo convenient, when 


they were near enough to make a judgment of it, they 
called a Council of War; and it was there reſolv'd that Ge- 
neral Venables ſhould land in another place (which they con- 
ceiv'd to be much nearer the Town than in truth it was) and 
from thence march directly to it, there being another Bri- 
gade of Foot to be landed, at a leſs diſtance from the Town, 


in a Bay, that ſhould joyn with them; and joyn they did. 


But by the march which Venables had made, in which he ſpent 
two days and a half in the Woods and uneaſy Paſſages, and 


in the terrible heat of that Country's Sun, where they found 


no Water to drink, they were ſo diſpirited before they joyn'd 
with their Companions, that it was an ill preſage of the miſ- 
adventure that follow'd. The loſs of that time in their Ad- 
yance had another very ill effect. For the Inhabitants of the 
Town, that, at the firſt appearance of ſuch a Fleet, the like 
whereof in any degree they had never ſeen before, had been 


ſeiſed upon by ſuch a Conſternation, that they deſpair'd of 


making any reliſtance; when they ſaw their Enemies proceed 
ſo ſlowly, and engaged in ſuch a March as muſt tire and in- 
finitely annoy them, they recover'd their Spirits, and pre- 
pared for their Defence. So that when Venables, upon the 
conjunction with his other Forces, and after having found 


ſome freſh Water to refreſh his Men, advanced towards the 


Town, 
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Town, his Forlorne Hope found themſelves charged by a 
Party of Horſe arm'd with long Lances, and other Arms, 
which they had not been accuſtom'd to; ſo, tired and di- 
mayed with their march and heat, they bore the Charge very venables 
ill, and were eaſily Routed, and Routed thoſe which were eaten 4 
behind them; and were, in that diſorder, purſued till they = 5 
came to their main Body; upon ſight whereof the Spaniard 5 
retired without any loſs, having left the Captain of the For- 
lorne Hope, and above fifty of his Company, dead upon the 

lace. The Ezglifb retired back in great diſcomfort to the 
Bay, and the freſh Water River they had found there; where 
they ſtay d ſo long, that the General thought bis Men nor 
only enough refrelh'd, but enough confirmed in their reſolu- 
tions to redeem the ſhame of their laſt diſorder, having got 
Guides, who undertook to conduct them a nearer way to the 
City, and that they ſhould not go near a Fort, which the 

amtards had in a Wood, from whence they had been in- 

eſted. The Common opinion that the Negroes, Natives of 
thoſe parts, are ſuch Enemies to the Spaniards, that they are 
willing to betray them, and do any miſchief to them, might 
PO incline the Exgiih to give credit to thoſe Guides: 

ut they did conduct them directly to the Fort; near which 
an Ambuſcade in the Woods diſcharged a Volly again upon 
the Forlorne Hope, and fell then in upon them with ſuch fury, 
that diſorder'd the whole Army; which, though it recover d 
the Courage once more to make an Attempt upon that Fort, 
was again ſeiſed upon by a panick fear, which made them 
directly fly back to the Bay, with the loſs of above ſix hundred 
Men, whereof their Major General was one. „ 

T x 1 s Fright they never recover'd ; but, within few days 
after, having undergone many diſtreſſes by the intolerable 
heat of the Climate, and the Negroes killing their Men every 
day, as they went into the Woods to find meat, they were, =O 
within five or ſix days after the beginning of May, compelFd He rein- 
to reimbark themſelves on board the Fleet, with a thouſand 5, 4% 
Men leſs than had been landed, who had by ſeveral ways loſt 7" pt 
their Lives there ; for which they revenged themſelves upon famaica; 
a Neigbour Iſland , called Jamaica; where they made an- where 6 
other deſcent, took their City, and drove all the Inhabitants #4 
into the Woods. And here they left a good Body of Foot 
conſiſting of three or four thouſand Men, under the Com- 
mand of a Colonel, to fortify and plant in this Iſland, a place 
fruitful in it ſelf, and abounding in many good proviſions, 
anda perpetual ſharp thorn ih the ſides of the Spaniard; who 
receiv d exceeding damage from thence; they who were ſo 
eaſily frighted, and beaten, when they were in a great Body 
upon the other Illand, making afterwards frequent Incurſions, 
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with ſmall Numbers, into it from Jamama; Sacking their 
The Fleet Towns, and returning with very rich Booty. When Venables 
Eugland. had put this land into as good order as he could, he return d 
20g 'en" With Pen into Exgland. sn. 
Nhe Fleer TRE other Fleet under the Command of Blake had better 
under Blake Succeſs, without any miſadventures. After he had reduced 
had better thoſe of Algiers, where he Anchored in their very Mole, to 
eee, al. ſubmit to ſuch Conditions for the time palt, and the time to 
giers tos come, as he thought reaſonable, he Sailed to Tunis; Which he 
Peace ; en- found better fortify'dand more reſolv'd ; for that Kingreturn'd 
rers the Har A very rude Anſwer, contemning his ſtrength, and undervaly- 
3 „ inghis Menaces, and refuſing toreturn either Ship or Priſoner 
burns their that had been taken. Whereupon Blate put his Fleet in or- 
Fleet, der, and thunder'd with his great Guns upon the Town; 
as whilſt he ſent out ſeveral long Boats Mann d with ſtout Ma- 
riners, who, at the ſame time, enter d with very notable reſo- 
lution into their Harbours, and ſet fire to all the Ships there, 
being nine Men of War ; which were burnt to aſhes; and this 
with the loſs only of five and twenty of the Ezgl/b, and about. 
eight and forty hurt, all the Boats, with the reſt of the Men, 
returning ſafe to the Ships. This was indeed an Action of 
the higheſt Conduct and Courage, and made the name of the 
hi very terrible and formidable in thoſe Seas, 
T Rx Succeſs of both Fleets came to comes notice about 
the ſame time, but did not affect him alike. He was never 
ſo diſcompoſed ( for he had uſually a great command over his 
Cromwell Paſſions) as upon the miſcarriage at Hi/paniola. And aſſoon 
commitsPen as they came on ſhore, he committed both Pex and Venables 
_ mo” to the Tower, and could never be perſwaded to truſt either 
Tewer, Of them again; and could not, in a long time, ſpeak tempe- 
ZI rately of that Affair. However, he loſt no time in cheriſh- 
ing his infant Plantation in Jamaica; which many thought to 
be at too great a diſtance, and wilh'd the Men might be re- 
Sends te- Called; but he would not hear of it; and ſent preſently a good 
cruits to Ja- Squadron of Ships, and a Recruit of fifteen hundred Men to 
maica. Carry on that work; and reſolv'd nothing more, than to make 
a continual War from that place upon the Spaniard. 
Lockhart AND now the rupture with Spain could be no longer con- 
ſent by him cealed. Therefore he ſent Orders to Blake, That he ſhould 
e, „watch the return of the Plate-Fleet, and do what miſchief 
France; who © he could upon the Coaſt of Spain; and gave directions to 
fniſes an his Ships in the Downs to infelt thoſe of Flanders, which they 
Alliance had not yet done: what had been hitherto treated privately 
ork Mages: berween Him and the Cardinal, was now expoſed to the light. 
3 1 f He now ſent Lockhart his Ernbaſſadour into France; who was 
France in Teceiv'd with great ſolemnity; and was a Man of great ad- 
England. dreſs in Treaty, and had a marvellous credit and power * 
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the Cardinal. He finiſh'd there the Alliance with France. 
Cromwell undertook © To. fend over an Army of fix thouſand 
« Foot, to be- commanded by their own Superior Officer, 
« who was to receive Orders only from Marſhal Turenze : 
and when Dunkirk, and Merdite ſhould be taken, they were 
to be 10 into cromwell's hands. There were other more ſe- 


cret Articles, which will be mention'd. 

FLANDERS had notice of this their new Enemy from 
land, before they heard any thing from Spain, that might 

better enable them to contend with him; and Don Alonzo re- 


781 


main'd {till in London without notice of what was done, till 


the Aﬀair of Fameica was upon the Exchange, and Fraterni- 
ties enter d into there for the better carrying on that Planta- 
tion. Nor was he willing to believe it then, till Cromwell 


ſent to him to leave the Kingdom ; which he did very un- Don Alon- 
willingly, when there was no remedy ; and was tranſported zo ſent ro by 
into Flanders to encreaſe the jealouſies and diſcontents, which Cr — 

were already too great and uneaſy there. The Prince of Conde, nei, 


whoſe Troops, and vigour, were the preſervation and life of 
that Country, was very ill fatisfied with the formality and 
flegm of the Arch-Duke, and with the unactivity and wari- 


neſs of the Conde of Fuenſaldagna; who he thought omitted 


many Opportunities, | 

Tat Arch-Duke was weary of the Title of Governour of 
the Low Countries and General of the Army, when the Power 
was in truth in Fuenſaldagna, and nothing to be done with- 
out His approbation ; and having by frequent complaints to 
Madrid, endeavourd in vain to vindicate his Authority, had 
implored his diſmiſſion, and Fuenſaldagna himſelf was as ill 
fatisfied as the other two; and knowing well the defects of the 
Court, as well as the poverty of Madrid, thought the defence 
of Flanders conſiſted molt in preſerving the Army, by bein 
on the defenſive part; and therefore, to gratify the coldneſs 
of his own conſtitution, he did by no means approve the fre- 
quent Enterpriſes and reſtleſs Spirit of the Prince of Conde; 
which ſpent their Men: and he thought the ew charge in 
ſupporting the ſtate and . of the Arch-Duke, was not 
recompenſed by any benefit from his Service, beſides the ir- 
reconcilableneſs with the Arch-Duke, by his having com- 
pelled him, by the Authority of the King, to diſmiſs the 


> England. 


Count of Swaſſerburgh; whom he lov'd of all the world; ſo 


that he was likewiſe weary of his Poſt, and defired his deli- 
verance to be ſent him from Madrid. 2 | 
Tax Council there thought it neceſſary to gratify them 
both, and to remove both the Arch-Duke and the Conde; 
honourably to diſmiſs the former to return to his own reſi- 
dence in Germany, and to bring Don Juan of Auſtria, ant 
| EN natu 
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Don juan natural Son of the King of Spain, who had paſſed through 
of Auſtria many employments with reputation, and was at that time Ge- 
ar ory nel in Italy, to undertake the Government of Flanders, 
landen, with ſuch reſtriftions as the King of Spain thought fit; and at 
and Carra- the ſame time, that the Conde of Fuenſaldagua ſhould imme. 
cena y- diately enter upon the Government of Milan; which had 
l been exerciſed for the laſt fix years by the Marquis of Carra- 
the Army cena; Who was now to govern the Army in Flanders under 
under him. Don Juan; and that the Marquis, who had the moſt diſad- 
| vantage of this promotion, might be better pleaſed, they gave 
him ſuch an addition of Authority, as could not but breed ill 
blood in Don Juan; as it fell out afterwards. This Counſel 
was taken, and to be executed in this conjuncture, when 
France and Cromwell were ready to enter Flanders with two 
powerful Armies, whilſt it was, upon the matter, under no 
Command. 1 kao 
Tax King was yet at Cologne; and no ſooner heard of the 
War that Cromwell had begun upon Spain, but he concluded 
that the Spaniard would not be unwilling to enter into ſome 
correſpondence with him; at leaſt, that their fears were over 
The King Of offending Cromwell. He therefore ſent privately to the 
had ſent to Arch-Duke , and to Fuenſaldagna, to offer them his Con- 
1 _ junction. Don Alonzo was likewiſe there; and the long Ex- 
fer his con- perience he had in Erg/and , and the Quality he till held, 
junction be- made his judgment in thoſe Affairs moſt eſteem'd by them, 
Fore the He, whether upon the Conſcience of his former behaviour, 
pg wy, by which he had diſobliged both the late and the preſent King, 
ders. Or whether, by having liv'd long in a place where the King's 
intereſt was contemn'd, he did in truth believe that his Ma- 
Jelty could bring little advantage to them, had no mind to 
make a conjunction with him: yet they ſaw one benefit which 
they might receive, if his Majeſty would draw off the Iriſb 
from the Service of Fraxce ; which they had reaſon to believe 
would be in his power, becauſe he had formerly drawn off 
ſome Regiments from Spain, whilſt he remain'd in France. 
So that they were all of opinion, that they would confer with 
The King any Body the King ſhould Authorize to Treat with them; 
came into which when the King knew, he reſolv'd to go to them Him- 
FS ſelf; and left Cologne, attended only by two or three Servants ; 
with the and when he came near Bruſſels, ſent to advertiſe the Arch- 
Arch- Duke Duke at what diſtance he was; and“ That he would ſee him 
18 Bruſ- cc jncognito in what place, or manner, he ſhould think fit. 
” THEx either were, or ſeem'd to be much troubled that 
the King was come in Perſon ; and deſired, that he would 
by no means come to Bruſſels ; but that he would remain in a 
little vile Dorp about a League from Bruſſels; where he was 
very meanly accommodated. Thither the. Conde of Foe 
| N | | agna 
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dagua and Don Alonzo. came to his . and the Arch- 
Duke met him privately at another place. The King quickly 
diſcover d that Dex Alonzo had a private Intrigue with ſome 
Officers of the Engliſb Army, who were Enemies to Cromwell, 
upon whoſe Intereſt he more depended than the King's, and 
offer d it as great merit to his Majeſty, if he could be able to 

erſwade them to make up a conjunction with the King. 

his correſpondence. between Don Alonzo and thoſe, Level- 


1d, had got himſelf to be mutually truſted by. r 
King preſſed them © That he might remove his Family to Bru/- 
« ſelt, or to ſome place in Flanders, that it might be noto- 


o 


lers, was managed by an Iriſb Jeſuit, who, by ſpeaking * 
by them. Ihe 


«rjous. that he was in Alliance with his Catholick Majeſty; 


« nd then they ſhould quickly ſee he had another kind of In- 


« tereſt in Exgland, than what thoſe Men pretended to, upon 


% whom they ought not to depend; and they would quickly 
«ind, if his Majeſty reſided in that Country, bis influence 
« upon the Iriſb who were in Fraxce. P 

THEy would by no means conſent that his Majeſty ſhould 
remain in Bruſſels, as little at Antwerp, or indeed in any 
place as taken notice of by the State to be there; © Which, 
they ſaid, “ The King of Spain's honour would not permit, 


« without ſhewing thoſe reſpects to him that he might live in 


te that Grandeur as became a Great King; which the preſent 
« {tate of their affairs would not permit them to defray the 
charge of. But they intimated, . That if his Majeſty would 
« chooſe to remove his Family to Bruges, and remain there 
« with them, ſo far incoggito as not to expect any publick 
« expenlive Reception, they were ſure he would find all re- 
ſpect from the Inhabitants of that City. The King deſired 
that ſome Treaty might be fign'd between them; which was 
committed to the wiſdom of Don Alonzo; who prepared it 
in as perfunctory a manner as was poſſible; by which the 
King was permitted to reſide in Bruges, and nothing on the 
King of Spain 's part undertaken but“ That whenever the King 


«could cauſe a good Port Town in England to declare for 


“him, his Catholick Majeſty would aſſiſt him wich a Body 
(of fix thoufand Foot, and with ſuch a proportion of Am- 
« munition, and ſo many Ships to tranſport that Body thither; 
9 was the Propoſition the Levellers had made; and Don 
Alonxo, by making it the contract with the King, thought 
this way to beget an Intelligence between them and the Royal 
Party; of the power of which he had no eſteem. ; 
ITE King diſcern'd that what they offer d would be of no 


moment, nor could he make ſuch confident Propoſitions of ad- 


vantage to Spain, as might warrant him to inſiſt upon large 
conceſſions. Beſides, it was evident to him, that the affairs 
„rr . ; —— — -- bs . in 
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in thoſe Provinces which remain'd under Spain, were in ſo 
evil a poſture, that, if they ſhould promiſe any great matters, 
they would not be able to perform them. However, all that 
he deſired, was to have the reputation of a Treaty between 
Him and the King of Spain; under which he might draw his 
Family from Cologne, and remain in Flanders, which was at 
a juſt diſtance from England, to expect other Alterations. 80 
his Majeſty readily accepted the Treaty as it was drawn b 
Don Alonzo; and lignd it; and declared that he would re- 
fide in the manner they propoſed at Bruges. Whereupon, af. 
ter ſeven or eight days [tay in that inconvenient manner, the 


The Treaty Treaty was engroſſed and ſigned by the King, the Arch- 
ud April Duke, and Don Alonzo, in April, or the end of March 1657; 


1657: be 


nes pet the diſpatch of the Treaty being haſtened by the neceſlity of 


and the 


Ring. 


The Ring 


removes hu 


the departure of the Arch-Duke, and the Conde of Faen/al- 
dagna; Who begun their Journey within two or three days af- 
ter the ſigning of it; Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carra- 
cena being known to be on their way ; and both, though not 
together, within few days Journey of Flanders. 

HE Treaty, as it was ſign'd, was ſent by an Expreſs into 
Spain, for the approbation and ſignature of his Catholick Ma- 


Family from jelty. The ng with his ſmall Train went to Brages, and 


Cologne, 
and comes 
to reſide at 
Bruges. * 


odged in the Houſe of a Subject of his own the Lord Tu- 
rab, an Iriſp- man; who had been born in that Country, and 
inherited an Eſtate by his Mother. There the King ſtayed, 
till a handſome Accommodation was provided for him in that 
City, having ſent to his Brother the Duke of Gloceſter, who 
remain'd yet at Cologne, to come to him, and that his Family 
ſhould all come from thence. So that by the time his Maje- 
ſty had return'd again to Braſſels, to congratulate Don Fuan's 
arrival, and ſpent three or four days there, he found himſelf 
as well ſettled at Bruges as he had been at Cologne; where, 
when his Family left it, there was not the leaſt debt remain'd 


_ unſatisfied ; which, in the low condition his Majeſty had been 


in, and ſtill was, gave reputation to his Oeconomy. | 
As upon the Diffolution of the unruly Parliament, Crom- 
well had ſent out his two great Fleets, to 85 . 77 his Fame 
abroad, preſuming that by the Conqueſt which the one would 
make in the Weſt Indies, he ſhould have Money enough to 
keep his Army in obedience to him, and by the other's de- 
ſtroying or ſupreſſing the Turks of Algiers, and Tunis, which 


were indeed grown formidable to all Merchants, he ſhould 


raiſe his reputation in Chriſtendom, and become very popular 
with all the Merchants in England; ſo he did not, in the 
mean time, neglect to take all the ways he could deviſe, to 


provide for his own ſecurity at home. Though he had brouſht 


the King's Party ſo low, that he had no apprehenſion of their 
_ | power 
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power to raiſe an Army. againſt him; yet he diſcern'd, that 
by breaking theit Fortunes and Eſtates, he had not at all 
broken their Spirits; and that by taking ſo ang. 9; their Lives; 
their numbers were not much leſſen'd; and that they woul, 
be ſtill ready to throw themſelves intp any Party that ſhould 
declare againſt him; to which, he knew, there were enough 


Bur that which troubled him moſt, was the diſtemper in 
his Army; where he knew there were many Troops more 


585 


Cromwell 
diſturbed 
with the di- 


. the dif of that Party that would deſtroy him, than at vi on- in vis 
his own. It was once in his purpoſe to have drawn over a ewn Army. 


Regiment of Swiſs, upon pretence of ſending them into Ire- 


land, but in truth with intention to keep them as a Guard to 


bis Own Perſon; and to that purpoſe he had ſent a Perſon to 


treat with Colonel Balthazar, a Man, well known to the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons; but this came to be diſcover'd: fo he had 
not confidence to proceed in it. He refolv'd therefore upon 
an Expedient, which ſhould provide for all inconveniences, 


as well amongſt the People, as in the Army. He conſtituted; Hinte, 


out of the Perſons who he thought were moſt devoted to him- 


ſelf, a Body of Major Generals; that is, he aſſign d to ſuch a 


lingle Perſon ſo many Counties, to be under his Command as 


bis Major 


Generals, 


their Major General: ſo. that all England was put under the 


abſolute power of twelve Men, neither of them having any 
power in the Juriſdiction'of another, but every Man, in tho 
Counties which were committed to his Charge, had all that 


authority Which was before divided among Committee-Men, | 


Juſtices of Peace, and ſeveral other Officers. 


TAE Major General committed to Priſon what Perſons be 


thought fit to ſuſpect; took care to Levy all Monies which 
were appointed by the Protector and his Council to be col- 
lected > the Publick ; ſequeſter'd all who did not pay their 
decimation, or ſuch other payments as they were made liable 
to; and there was no Appeal from any of their Acts but to the 
Protector himſelf. They had likewiſe a Martial Power, which 
was to liſt a Body of Horſe and Foot, who were to have ſuch 
a Salary conſtantly paid, and not to be called upon to ſerve 


but upon emergent occaſion, and then to attend ſo many 


days at their own Charge; and if they ſtay'd longer, they 


were to be under the fame pay with the Army, but indepen- 
dent upon the Officers thereof, and only to obey their Major 


General. A Horſe-man had eight pounds a year; for which 
he was to be ready with his Horſe if he were calFd upon; it 
he were not, he might intend his own Affairs. By this means 
he had a ſecond Army in view, powerful enough to controle 


the firſt, if they at any time deſery'd to be ſuſpected. But he 


diſcern'd, by degrees, that theſe new Magiltrates grew too 
OE N e much 
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much in love with their own power; and beſides that they car. 
ried themſelves like ſo many Bafſa's with their Bands of Fe. 
nixaries, towards the People, and were extremely odious to 
all Parties, they did really affect ſuch an Authority as might 
undermine his own greatneſs; yet for the preſent, he thought 
not fit to controle them, and ſeem'dlefs to apprehend them. 

WHEN Admiral Blake had ſubdued the Twrks of Tunis, and 
Algiers, and betaken himſelf to the Coaſt of Spain, and by 
the attempt of H:Þanio/a and the Poſſeſſion of Jamaica, the 
D War was ſufficiently . declar'd againſt the Catholick King, 
Mountague Mountague, a young Gentleman of a good Family, who had 
ſent to jom been drawn into the Party of Serre and {erv'd under him 
with BIS; as a Colonel in his Army with much Courage, was ſent with 
cane, an addition of Ships to joyn with 'Blake, and joyn'd in Com- 
with hum. miſſion of Admiral and General with him; Blake having 
found himſelf much indiſpoſed in his Health, and having de- 
ſired that another might be ſent to aſſiſt him, and to take care 
of the Fleet, if worſe ſhould befall him. Upon bis Arrival 
with the Fleet, they lay long before Cales in expectation of 
the Spaniſh Weſt India Fleet, and to keep in all Ships from 
going out to give notice of their being there. After ſome 
onths Attendance, they were at laſt compell'd to remove 
their Station, that they might get freſh Water, and ſome other 
Proviſions which they wanted; and ſo drew off to a conve- 
An Engliſm njent Bay in Portugal, and left a Squadron of Ships to watch 
pepe r the Spaniſh Fleet; which, within a very ſhort time after the 
1 Songith remove of the Exgliſb Fleet, came upon the Coalt ; and be- 
weft India forethey were diſcover'd by the Commander of the Squadron, 
Fleet; takes who was to the Leeward, made their way ſo faſt, that when 
thc ere: he got up with them (though he was inferior to them in 
Ve auethe- number) they rather thought of ſaving their Wealth by flight, 
Ship off of than of defending themſelves ; and ſo the Spaniſh Admiral run 
Cales. on {hore inthe Bay; and the Vice-Admiral, in which was the 
| Vice-King of Mexzco with his Wife, and Sons, and Daughters, 
 fird; in which the poor Gentleman himſelf, his Wife, and 
his Eldeſt Daughter, periſſd: His other Daughters, and his 
two Sons, and near one hundred others, were ſaved by the 
Emgliſh; who took the Rere-Admiral, and another Ship, very 
richly laden; which, together with the Priſoners, were ſent 

into England, the reſt dſcaped into Gibraltar. 
The Bullion TE Ships which were ſent for England, arriv'd at Port/- 
talen con- mouth; and though they might with leſs charge have conti- 
we'd from nued their Voyage by Sea to London, Cromwell, thought it 
mo „ would make more noiſe, if all the Bullion, which was of great 
London. value, was landed at Port ſinout h; from whence it was brought 
by Land in many Carts to London, and carried through the 
City to the Tower to be there Coin'd, as it was, * 
i | | ort 
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ſnort a time as it could be difparch'd; and though it was in it 
ſelf very conſiderable, they gave out and reported it to be of 
much greater value than it Was. But the loſs to the Spaniard 
was prodigious; though moſt of what was in the Admiral was 
ſaved, and that only: And they faw the Exgliſß Fleet ſtill re- 
maining before them, which was not like to miſs the other 
Fleet they ſhortly after expected, in ſpight of all Advertiſe- 
ments which they were like to be able to ſend to it. N 
.- CROMWELL now thought his reputation, both abroad 
and ir home, ſo good, that he might venture again upon call- 
ing of a Parliament; and, by their countenance and concur- 
rence, ſuppreſs, or compoſe thoſe refractory Spirits, which 
croſſed him in all places; and having firſt made ſuch Sheriffs 
in all Counties as he thought would be like to contribute to 
his deſigns, by hindering ſuch Men to ſtand againft whom he 
had a prejudice, at leaſt, by not returning them if they ſhould 
be choſen,” and by procuring ſuch Perſons to be returned as 
would be moſt agreeable to him, of which there were choice 
in all Counties; and having 1 all things to this pur- Cromwell 
ſe, as well as he could; he ſent out his Writs to call a Par- n 
jament to meet at Weſtminſter, upon the ſeventeenth of Sep- 7, meet 5.19. 
tember, in the year 1656. When, upon the Returns, he found 17. 1656. 
that though in ſome places he had ſucceeded according to his 
with, it was in others quite the contrary, and that very many 
Members were return d, who were Men of the moſt notori- 
ous Malignity againſt him, he therefore reſorted to his old ſe-Inpoſes 4 
curity, to keep all manner of Perſons from entering into the $#/iripcio: 
Houſe, who did not firſt ſubſcribe, &“ Fhat they would act , 
© nothing prejudicial to the Government as it was eſfabliſh'd re they 
«under à Protector; which being tender'd, many Members /are. 
utterly: refuſed, and return'd into their Countries, where they 
were not, for the moſt part, the worſe welcome for inſiſting 
upon their Privileges, and Freedom of Parliament. 
TRE major part frankly ſubmitted and ſubſcribed; ſome of 
them, that they might have the better opportunity to do miſ- 
chief. So a Speaker was choſen; and at firſt they proceeded 
fo unanimouſly, that the Protector begun to hope that he had 
gain'd his point. With very little, or no contradiction, they Ne Proce-4- 
paſſed an Act of Renunciation of any Title that charles Stu- ing: ef 1. 
art (for ſo they had long called the King) or any of that Fa- Piment. 
mily might pretend; and this all Men were bound to ſub- 
ſcribe. With as little oppoſition, they paſſed another, where- 
by it was made High Treaſon to attempt · any thing againſt 
the life of the Protector. Then they paſſed ſeveral Acts for 
raiſing Money by way of contribution in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in a greater proportion than had ever yet been 
raiſed. They granted Tonnage and Poundage to the £70” 
| | tector 
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tector for his Life; and paſſed ſeveral other Acts for the raiſing 
of Monies; amongit them, one for obliging all Perſons to 
ay a full years Rent for all Buildings which had been erected 
2 and about London, from before the beginning of the 
Troubles; by all which ways, vaſt Sums of Money were to 
be, and afterwards were, raiſed. All theſe Acts they pre- 
ſented ſolemnly to his Highneſs, to be confirm'd by his Royal 
Authority; and. He as graciouſly confirm'd them all; and told 
them, © That as it had been the cuſtom of the Chief Govern. 
cc ours to acknowledge the care and kindneſs of the Com- 
4 mons upon ſuch Occaſions, ſo he did very heartily and 
<« thankfully acknowledge Theirs. | arp 
Bur after all this, he was far from being ſatisfied with the 
method of their proceeding ;- for there was nothing done to 
confirm his Perſonal Authority; and notwithſtanding all this 
was done, they might, for ought appear'd, remove him from 
h Protector, and General, There had been for ſome 
time jealouſies between Him and Lambert, who had been the 
bo adviſer of the raiſing thoſe Major Generals; and 
eing one of thein himſelf, and having the Government of 
the five Northern Counties committed to him, he deſired to 
improve their Authority, and to have it ſettled by Authority 
of Parliament. But crommell, on the other hand, was well con- 
tented that they ſhould be look'd upon as a publick grievance, 
and ſo taken away, rather upon the deſire of Parliament, than 
that it ſhould appear to be out of his own inclination. Bur, 
hitherto, neither that deſign in Lambert, nor the other in 
Cromwell, nor any difference between them, had broken out. 
THe Protector himſelf ſeem'd to deſire nothing more 
than to have the Authority they had formerly given him, at 
leaſt, that. he had exerciſed from the time he was Protector, 
confirm'd, and ratified by Act of Parliament. And if it had 
been fo, it had been much greater than any King ever enjoy d. 
Bur he had uſed to ſpeak much, « That it was pity the Nobi- 
<«licy ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed; and that the Government 
« would be better, if it paſſed another conſultation beſides 
cc that of the Houſe of Commons. In matter of Religion, he 
would often ſpeak, . That there was much of good in the Or- 
der of Biſhops, if the droſs were ſcour'd off. He courted 
very much many of the Nobility, and uſed all devices to dif- 
poſe them to come to him; and they who did viſit him were 
uſed with extraordinary reſpect by him; all which raiſed an 
opinion in many, that he did in truth himſelf affect to be 
ing; which was the more confirm'd, when many of thoſe 
who had neareſt Relation to him, and were moſt truſted b 
him, aſſoon as the Parliament had diſpatch'd thoſe Acts, which 
are mention'd before, and that complaints carne from all pare 
| af | Aga 
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againſt the Major Generals, inveigh'd ſharply againſt the 
temper and compoſition of the Government, as if it was not 
capable to ſettle the ſeveral diſtractions, and fatisfy the ſeve- 
ral Intereſts of the Nation; and by degrees propoſed, in di- 
rect terms, © That they might inveſt Cromwel/ with the Title, 
« Rights, and Dignity of a King; and then he would know 27 f, 


and | | 22 
« what he was to do towards the ſatisfaction of all Parties, and p,.1;,mms 
« how to govern thoſe who would not be ſatisfied. for Crom- 


Tais Propoſition found a great concurrence; and very well 20 54 
many who uſed not to agree in any thing elſe, were of one V. 
mind in This, and would preſently vote him King. And it 
was obſerv d that no body was forwarder in that Acclama- 
tion, than ſome Men who had always had the reputation of 
great fidelity ro the King, and to wiſh his Reſtauration: and it 
cannot be denied that very many of the King's Party were ſo 
deceiv d in their mnt „as really to believe, that the 
making Cromwell King for the preſent, was the beſt Expe- 
dient for the Reſtauration of his Majeſty ; and that the Army, 
and the whole Nation, would then have been united rather 
ro reſtore the true, than to admit of a falſe Soveraign; whole 
Hypocriſy and Tyranny being now detected, and known; 
would be the more deteſted. | we N 

Bu T the more ſober Perſons of the King's Party, who made 
leſs noiſe, trembled at this Overture; and believ'd that it was 
the only way, utterly to deſtroy the King, and to pull up all 
future hopes of the Royal Family by tke Roots. They ſaw all 
Men even already tired in their hopes; and that which was left 
of Spirit in them, was from the horror they had of the confuſion 
of the preſent Government; that very many who had ſuſtain d 
the King's Quarrel in the beginning were dead; that the pre- 
ſent King, by his long ablence out of the Kingdom, was 
known to very few; ſo that there was too much reaſon to 
fear, that much of that Affection that appear'd under the no: 
tion of Allegiance to the King, was more directed to the 
Monarchy than to the Perſon; and that if Cromwell were once 
made King, and ſo the Government run again in the old 
Channel, though thoſe who were in love with a Republick 
would poſſibly fall from him, he would receive abundant re- 

aration of ſtrength by the Acceſs of thoſe who preferr'd the 

Monarchy and which probably would reconcile moſt Men of 

ſtates to an abſolute acquieſence, if not to an entire ſub- 
miſſion; that the Nobility, which being excluded to a Man 
and depriv'd of all the Rights and Privileges due to them by 
their Birth- right, and ſo Enemies irreconcilable to the preſent 
Government, would, by this alteration, find themſelves in 
their right places, and be glad to adhere to the Name of a 
King, how unlawful a one focver; and there was an Act of 
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Parliament ſtill in force, that was made in the eleventh: year 
of King Harry the ſeventh, which feem'd to provide abſolute 


Indemnity to fuch ſubmiſſion. And there was, without doubt, 


Lambert 


at that time, too much propenſion in too many of the No- 
bility, to ranſome themſelves at the charge of their lawful 
Soveraign. And therefore they who made theſe prudent re. 
collections, uſed all the ways they could to prevent this de- 
ſign, and to divert any ſuch Vote in the Houſe. | 
ON the other ſide, Lambert, who was the ſecond Man of 


and his Par- Power in the Army, and many other Officers of account and 


ty oppoſe this 
Overture: 


intereſt, beſides the Country Members, oppoſed this Over. 
ture with great bitterneſs, and indignation: ſome of them ſaid 
directly, . That if, contrary to their Oaths and Engagements, 
cc and contrary to the end, for obtaining whereot they had 
cc ſpent ſo much blood and treaſure, they muſt at laſt return 
cc and ſubmit to the old Government, and live again under a 


« King, they would choofe much rather to obey the true and 
_ <}awful Heir to the Crown, who was deſcended from a long 


And ſome 
of Crom- 
 welÞ's own 
Relations. 


< ſucceſſion of. Kings who had managed the Scepter over the 
« Nation, than to ſubmit to a Perſon who at beſt was but 
cc their equal, and raiſed by themſelves from the ſame degree 
cc of which they all were, and by the truſt they had repoſed 
c in him, had raiſed himſelf above them. That which put an 
end to the preſent Debate was (and which was as wonderful 
as any thing) that ſome of his own Family, who had grown 
up under him, and had their whole dependence upon hitn, as 
Desborough , Fleetwood, Whaley, and others, as paſſionately 
contradicted the motion, as any of the other Officers; and 
confidently undertook to know, That himſelf would never 
«© conſent to it; and therefore that it was very ſtrange that 


any Men ſhould importune the putting ſuch a Queſtion, be- 
«fore they knew that he would accept it, unleſs they took 


6 this way to deltroy him. Upon this for which the Un- 
dertakers receiv'd no thanks) the firſt Debate was put off, 
till farther conſideration. | | 
THE Debate was reſumed again the next day, with the 
ſame warmth, the ſame Perſons ſtill of the ſame opinion they 
had been before: moſt of the Officers of the Army, as well 
as they who were the great Dependents upon, and Creatures, 
of Cromwell, as paſſionately oppoſed the making him King, 
as Lambert and the reſt did, who look'd to be ſucceſſive Pro- 


tectors after his deceaſe; only it was obſerv'd, that they who 


the day before had undertaken, that he himſelf would never 
endure it (which had eſpecially made the pauſe at that time) 
urged that Argument no more; but inveigh'd ſtill againſt it 
as a monitrous thing, and that which would infallibly ruin 
bim. But moſt of thoſe of his Privy Council, and pn 
neare 
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neareſt his truſt, were as violent and as poſitive for the de- 5 
claring Him King, and much the Major part of the Houſe 

concutr d in the fame opinion; and notwithſtanding all Was 45 
ſaid to the Contrary, they appointed a Committee of ſeveral , œmmit- 
of the moſt eminent Members of the Houſe to wait upon him, e 


and to inform him of The very earneſt deſire of the Houſe, 133 


prepared to expect ſuch an Anſwer, told him, “That the 
« hoped, he would not fo ſuddainly give a poſitive denial t 
« what the Parliament had deſired upon fo long, and mature 
« deliberation; that They, who knew his modeſty well, and 
« chat he more affected to deferve the higheſt Titles than to 
«wear them, were appointed to offer many reaſons, which 
had induced the Houſe to make this requeſt to him; which 
« when he had vouchſafed to hear, they hoped the ſame im- 
« bong would be made upon Him, that had been made upon 
“Them in the Houſe. He was too defirous to give the Par- 
liament all the Satisfaction he could with a good Conſcience, 
to refuſe to hear whatever they thought fit, to ſay to him; and 
ſo appointed them another day to attend him in the fame place; 
which they accordingly did. | greg A 
WEN they came to him again, they all ſucceſſively en- 
tertain'd him with long Harangues, ſetting out “ The nature 
« of the Engliſh People, and the nature of the Government 
to which they had been accuſtom'd, and under which they 
ee had flouriſh'd from the time they had been a People: that 
« though the extreme ſufferings they had undergone by cor- 
© rupt Miniſters, under negligent, and tyrannical Kings had 
«tranſported them to throw off the Government it ſelf, as 
© well as to inflict Juſtice upon the Perſons of the Offenders ; 
* yet they found by experience, that no other Governmenc 
* would ſo well fir the Nation, as that to which it had been | 
*accuſtom*d : that, notwithſtanding the infinite pains his bo 
« Highneſs had taken, and which had been crown'd, even 
| ; . Qq 2 cc with 
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« with miraculous ſucceſs, by the immediate bleſſing of Dj. 
< vine Providence upon all his Actions and all his Counſel, 
< there remain'd {till a reſtleſs and unquiet Spirit in Men, 
c that threaten'd the publick Peace; and that it was moſt a 

c parent, by the daily Combinations and Conſpiracies again 
< the preſent Government, how juſt and gentle and mild ſo- 
ever, that the heart of the Nation was devoted to the old 
© form, with which it was acquainted; and that it was the 
<« love of that, not the Affection to the Young Man who pre. 
<tended a title to it, and was known to no body, which dif. 


C poſed ſo many to wiſh for the return of it: that the Name 


«and Title of a Protector was never known to this Kingdom, 
ce but in the hands of a Subject, during the Reign of an in- 
ce fant Soveraign ; and therefore, that the Laws gave little 
c reſpe& to him, but were always executed in the Name of 
«the King, how young ſoever, and how unfit ſoever to go- 
ce vern: that whatſoever concern'd the Rights of any Family, 
< or any perſonal pretence, was well and ſafely over; the 
< Nation was united, and of one mind in the rejection of the 
«old Line; there was no danger of it; but no body could 
ce ſay, that they were of one mind in the rejection of the old 


C form of Government; to which they were ſtill moſt ad- 


cc dicted: therefore, they beſought him, out of his love and 
ce tenderneſs to the Common-wealth, and for the preſervation 
cc of the Nation, which had got ſo much renown and glory 
cc under his Conduct, that he would take that Name and T. 
«tle which had ever preſided over it, and by which as he 
c could eſtabliſh a firm Peace at home, ſo he would find his 


<«fame and honour more improv'd abroad; and that thoſe 


& very Princes and Kings, who, out of admiration of his Vir- 


cc tue and noble Actions, had contracted a reverence for his 


« Perſon, and an impatient deſire of his friend{hip, would 


4 look upon him with much more veneration, when they ſaw 


ce him cloath'd with the ſame Majeſty, and as much their 
© equal in Title as in merit; and would with much more ala- 
ce crity renew the old Alliances with England, when they were 


Erenew'd in the old form, and under the old title, which 


ce would make them durable; ſince no Forraign Prince could 
ce preſume to take upon him to judge of right of Succeſhon ; 
« which had been frequently changed in all Kingdoms, not 
© only upon the expiration of a Line, but upon deprivation 
and depoſition; in ſuch manner as was moſt for the good 
«and benefit of the People; of which there was a freſh In- 
c {tance in their own Eyes, in the Kingdom of Portugal, 


< where the Duke of Braganza, by the Election of the Peo- 
c ple, aſſumed the Crown, and Title of King, from the King 


« of Spain; who had enjoy'd it quietly, and without Inter: 
| | ce ryption, 


b 
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« ryption, during three Deſcents; and he was acknowledged 
« as Soveraign of that Kingdom by. the late King; who re- 
« ceiv'd his Embaſladours accordingly. 3% : 

CROM WELL heard theſe and the like Arguments with 
great attention (and wanted not inclination to have concurr'd 
with them; he thanked them © For the pains they had taken) 
«to which he would not take upon him to give a preſent An- 
« fer ; that he would conſider of all they had ſaid ro him, 
«and reſort to God for Counſel; and then he would ſend 


« for them, and acquaint them with his Reſolution; and ſo 


they parted, all Men prong, at gaze, and in terrible ſuſpenſe, 
according to their. ſeveral hopes and fears, till they knew 
what he would determine. All the diſpute was now within 
his own Chamber. There is no queſtion. the Man was in 

eat Agony, and in his own mind did heartily deſire to be 
King, and thought it the only way to be ſafe. And it is con- 

fidently believ'd, that upon ſome Addreſſes he had formerly 

made to ſome principal Noble Men of the Kingdom, and 
ſome Friendly Expoſtulations he had by himſelf, or ſome 
Friend, with them, why they reſerv'd themſelves, and would 


have no communication or acquaintance with Him, the An- 


ſwer from them all ſeverally (for ſuch diſcourſes could be 
held but with one at a time) was “ That if he would make 
« himſelf King, they ſhould eaſily know what they had to do, 
hut they knew nothing of the ſubmiſſion and obedience 
&« which they were to pay to a Protector; and that theſe re- 
turns firſt diſpoſed him to that Ambition. | 

HE was not terrified with the oppoſition that Lambert gave 


him; whom he now looked upon as a declared and mortal 


Enemy, and one whom he muſt deſtroy, that he might not 
be deſtroy d by him: Nor did he much conſider thoſe other 
Officers of the Army, who inthe Houſe concurr'd with Lam- 
bert; whoſe Intereſt he did not believe to be great; and if it 
were, he thought he {hould quickly reduce them, as aſſoon as 
Lambert ſhould be diſgraced, and his power taken from him. 
But he trembled at the obſtinacy of thoſe who, he knew, 
loved him; his Brother Desborough, and the reſt, who de- 
' pended wholely upon him, and his Greatneſs, and who did 

not wiſh his Power and Authority leſs abſolute. than it was. 


And that theſe Men ſhould, with that virulence , withſtand 
this promotion, griev'd him to the heart. He conferr'd with 
them ſeverally, and endeavour'd, by all the ways he could, 


to convert them. But they were all inexorable; and told him 
_ Teſolutely, © That they could do him no good, if they ſhould 

© adhere to him; and therefore they were reſolv'd for their 
< own Intereſt to leave him, and do the utmoſt they could a- 
© pajuſt him, from thetime he aſſumed that Title. 
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IT was reported that an Officer of Name, in the Eclair- 
ciſſement upon the Subject, told him reſolutely and vehement. 
ly, © That if ever he took the Title of King upon him, he 
c would kill him. Certain it is that Crommell was inform'd, 
and gave credit to it,“ That there were a number of Men, who 
te bound themſelves by Oath to kill him, within ſo many 
c hours after he ſhould accept that Title. They who were 
very near him, ſaid, that in this perplexity he revolv'd his for- 
mer Dream, or Apparition, that had firſt inform'd, and pro- 
miſed him the high Fortune to which he was already arriv'd, 
and which was generally ſpoken of even from the beginning 
of the Troubles, and when he was not in a poſture that pro- 
miſed ſuch Exaltation; and that he then obſferv'd, it had on] 
declared, . That he ſhould be the greateſt Man in England 
and ſhould be near to be King; which ſeem'd to imply that 
he ſhould be only near, and neyer actually attain the Crown. 
Upon the whole matter, aſter a great diſtraction of Mind, 
which was manifeſt in his Countenance to all who then ſaw 
him, notwithſtanding his Science in diſſimulation, his Courage 
fail'd him; and after he had ſpent ſome days wy uneaſily, 
he ſent for the Committee of Parliament to attend him; and, 
as his looks were extremely diſcompoſed, and diſcover'd a 
Mind full of trouble, and irreſolution, ſo his words were broken 
and disjoynted, without method, and full of pauſes; with 
frequent mention of God and his gracious diſpenſation, he 


Hie refuſes concluded, & That he could not, with a good Conſcience, ac- 
zh- Title of cc cept the Government under the Title of a King. 


King: 


| Many were then of opinion, that his Genius at that time 
forſook him, and yielded to the King's Spirit, and that his 
Reign was near its expiration; and that if his own Courage 
had not failed, he would eaſily have maſter'd all oppoſition ; 
that there were many Officers of the Army, who would not 


have left him, who were for Kingly Government in their 


own affections ; and that the greateſt Factions in Religion ra- 
ther promiſed themſelves Protection from a ſingle Perſon, 
than from a Parliament, or a new numerous Council ; that 
the firſt Motion for the making him King, was made by one 
of the moſt wealthy Aldermen of the City of London, and who 
{erv'd then for the City in Parliament; which was an w_ 


ment that that potent Body ſtood well affected to that Go- 


yernment, and would have joyn'd with him in the defenee of 


it. Others were as confident, that he did very wiſely to de- 


Cline it ; and that, if he had accepted it, he could not have 
lived many days after. The truth is, the danger was only in 
ſome preſent Aſſaſſination, and deſperate Attempt upon his 


| Perſon, not from a Revolt of the Army from him; which no 


Particular Man had Intereſt enough to corrupt. And he might 


have 
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Aſſault; and when 
monly diſcover'd ; as appear d afterwards, in many Conſpi- 
racies againſt his Life. 0 
.. His Intereſt and Power over the Army was ſo great, that 


ch deligns are deferr'd, they are com- 


have ſecured himſelf probably, for ſome time, from dich an 


he had upon the ſuddain remov'd many of thoſe Officers who 


had the greateſt Names in the Factions of Religion, as Har. 
r1/on Rich, and others; who, aſſoon as they were remov'd, 
and their Regiments conferr'd on: others, were found to be 
of no ſignification, or influence. And it could have been no 
hard matter for him, upon very few days warning, to have ſo 
Quarter'd, and Modell'd his Troops, as to have ſecured him 
in any Enterpriſe he would undertake. And, it may be, there 
were more Men ſcandalized at his Uſurping more than the 
Royal Authority, than would have been at his Aſſumption of 
the Royal Title too. And therefore they who at that time 


exerciſed their thoughts with more ſagacity, look*d upon that 


refuſal of his as an immediate Act of Almighty God towards 
the King's Reſtoration; and many of the ſobereſt Men in the 
Nation confeſſed, after the King's Return, that their dejected 
pirits were wonderfully raiſed, and their hopes reviv'd, by 
that infatuation of his. | | 
Bu r his Modeſty, or his Wiſdom, or his Fear in the refuſin 
that ſupreme Title, ſeem'd not to be attended with the leal 
diſadvantage to him. They who had moſt ſignally oppoſed 
it, were ſo ſatisfied that the danger they moſt apprehended 
was over, that they cared not to croſs any thing e { 
propoſed towards his Greatneſs; which might be their own 


e that was 


another day: and they who had carried on the other deſign, 


and thereby, as they thought, obliged him, refolv'd now to 

ive him all the Power which they knew he did defire, and 
leave it to his own time, when with leſs heſitation he might 
aſſume the Title too. And fo they Voted, that he ſhould en- 
joy the Title and Authority he had already; which they en- 
larged in many particulars, beyond what it was by the firſt 
Inſtrument of Government, by another Inftrument, which 
they calbd the Humble Petition and Advice; in which they 
granted him not only that Authority for his Life, bur power 
by his laſt Will and Teſtament, and in the preſence of ſuch a 
number of Witneſſes, to make choice of, and to declare his 
own Succeſſor; which power ſhould never be granted to any 
other Protector than himſelf. And when they had digeſted 
and agreed upon this Writing, at the paſſing whereof Lam- 


He 1s con- 


bert chole rather to be abſent than oppoſe it, his Parliament En. 


tect or by the 


ſent to him for an Audience; which he aſlign'd them on the ume be- 
25th day of May 1657, in the Banquetting Houſe ; where :ition and 
their Speaker Mitbrington preſented, and read the Petition vice. 
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The Contents THE Contents and Subſtance of it were, «© That his High- 
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and Advice of his Parliament, and deſired his Aſſent to it. 


ce neſs Oliver Cromwell ſhould, under the Title of Protector, 
ce be pleaſed to execute the Office of chief Magiſtrate over Ex- 
gc land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Territories and Domi- 
cc nions thereunto belonging &c. and to govern according to 
cc all things in that Petition and Advice: And alſo, that he 
ce would in his Life time appoint the Perſon that ſhould ſucceed 
cc him in the Government: That he would call a Parliament 
cc conſiſting of two Houſes, once, in a year at fartheſt : That 
cc thoſe Perſons who are legally choſen by a free Election of 
cc the People to ſerve in Parliament, may not be excluded, 
ce from doing their duties, but by conſent of that Houſe where. 


cc of they are Members: That none but thoſe under the Qua- 


H's Speech 
upoy paſſing 
.. M 


cc lifications therein mention'd, ſhould be capable to ſerve as 


cc Members in Parliament: That the power of the other Houſe 


ce be limited, as therein is preſcribed : That the Laws and Sta- 
ce tutes of the Land be obſerv'd and kept; no Laws alter d 
cc ſuſpended, abrogated, or repeal'd, but by new Laws made 
« by Act of Parliament: that the yearly Sum of a Million of 
cc pounds Sterling be ſettled for the maintenance of the Navy, 
cc and Army; and three hundred thouſand pounds for the ſup- 
cc port of the Government; beſides other temporary Sup- 


ce plies, as the Commons in Parliament ſhall ſee the neceſlities 


ce of the Nation to require: That the number of the Prote- 
ce ctor's Council ſhall not exceed one and twenty; whereof 


«ſeven {hall be a Quorum: The Chief Officers of State, as 


cc Chancellor's, Keepers of the Great Seal c. to be approved 
ce by Parliament: That his Highneſs would encourage a God- 
«ly Miniſtry in theſe Nations; and that ſuch as do revile 
ge and diſturb them in the Worſhip of God, may be punilh'd 
cc according to Law; and where Laws are defective, new ones 
ce tg be made: That the Proteſtant Chriſtian Religion, as it is 


cc contain'd in the old and New Teſtament, be aſſerted, and 


cc held forth for the publick Profeſſion of theſe Nations, and 
ge no other; and that a Confeſſion of Faith be agreed upon, 


ec and recommended to the People of theſe Nations; and none 


<« to be permitted, by words or writing, to revile, or reproach 
de the ſaid Confeſſion of Faith. | 

Wau this Petition and Advice was diſtinctly read to him, 
after a long pauſe, and caſting up his Eyes, and other Geſtures 
of perplexity, he ſign'd it; and told them, « That he came 
ce not thither that day as to a day of Triumph, but with the 
« molt ſerious thoughts that ever he had in all his Life, being 
ce to undertake one of the greateſt Burdens that ever was laid 


c upon the back of any humane Creature; fo that, without 


< the ſupport of the Almighty, be muſt neceſſarily fink * 
| « the 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 

te the weight of it, to the damage and prejudice of the Na- 
« tion committed to his Charge: therefore he deſired the hel 
« of the Parliament, and the help of all thoſe who fear d God, 
« that by their help he might receive help and aſſiſtance from 
« the hand of Gad, fince nothing but His preſence could en- 
« able him to diſcharge ſo great a'Truſt. He told them, that 
ce this was but an Introduction to the carrying on of the Go- 
« yernment of the three Nations; and therefore he recom- 
«mended the fupp'y of the reſt, that was + wanting, to the 
« Wiſdom of the Parliament; and faid, * He could not doubt, 
but the ſame Spirit that had led the Parliament to this, 
tc would eaſily ſuggeſt the reſt to them; and that nothing 
« ſhould have induced him to have undertaken this intoler- 
« able burthen to fleſh, and blood, but that he ſaw, it was the 
« Parliament's care to anſwer thoſe ends for which they were 
« engaged; calling God to Witneſs, «That he would not have 
te undergone it, but that the Parliament had determin'd that 
ce jt made clearly for the Liberty and Intereſt of the Nation, 
« and Preſervation of ſuch as fear God; and if the Nation were 
not thankful ro them for their care, it would fall as a Sin on 
« their heads. He concluded with recommending ſome things 
to them, Which, he ſaid, would tend to Reformation, 12 
« diſcountenancing Vice and encouraging Virture; and ſo diſ- 
miſſed them to return to their Houſe. | 
Bur now that they had perform'd all he could expect from 
them, he reſolv'd that he would do ſomewhat for himſelf ; and 
that all the diſcourſes which had paſſed of King-ſhip, ſhould 
not paſs a in the filence of this Addreſs, but that this Ex- 
altation ſhould be attended with ſuch a noiſe and ſolemnity, 
as ſhould make it very little inferior to the other. Therefore, 
within few days after, he ſent a Meſſage to the Parliament, 
“That they would adjourn until ſuch a time as the ſolemnity 
« of his Inauguration ſhould be perform'd ; for the formality 
whereof they had not provided, nor indeed confider'd it; as 
if enough had been done already. For this he appointed the 
fix and twentieth of June; and in the mean time aſſign'd the 
care to ſeveral Perſons, that all things ſhould be made ready 
for the Magnificence of ſuch a Work. 
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ON the day appointed, Weſtminſter-Hall was prepared, and 77. S. m- 
adorn'd as ſumptuouſſy as it could be for a day of Corona- nity ef bis 
tion. A Throne was erected with a Pavilion, and a Chair of [nauzura- 
State under it, to which Cromwell! was conducted in an entry, 


and attendance of his Officers, Military and Civil, with as 
much State (and the Sword carried before him) as can be 


imagin d. When he was ſate in his Chair of State, and after 


a ſhort Speech, which was but the Prologue of that by the 
Speaker of the Parliament Mitbrington, that this promotion 


might 
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might not ſeem to be without the Nobility's having any 
ſhare in ir, the Speaker, with the Earl of Warwick, and Ihn. 
lock, veſted him with a rich Purple Velvet Robe lin'd with 
Ermines ; the Speaker enlarging upon the Majeſty and the 
N of that Robe. Then the Speaker preſented him 
with a fair Bible of the largeſt Edition, richly Bound; then 
he, in the name of all the People, girded a Sword about him; 
and laſtly preſented him a Scepter of Gold, which he put 
into his hand, and made him a large diſcourſe of thoſe Em- 
blems of Government and Authority. Upon the cloſe of 
which, there being little wanting to a perfect formal Corona- 
tion, but a Crown and an Arch-Biſhop, he took his Oath; 
adminiſter'd to him by the Speaker, in theſe words ( which 
amongſt other things had been ſettled by an explanatory Peti- 
tion and Advice) © Ido, in the Preſence, and by the Name 
« of Almighty God, promiſe and ſwear, that, to the utmoſt of 
my power, I will uphold, and maintain the true Reform'd 
c. Proteſtant Chriſtian Religion in the purity thereof, as it is 
“ Contain'd in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſta- 
ce ment; and to the utmoſt of my power, and underſtanding, 
encourage the Profeſſion and Profeſſors of the ſame; and 
ce that, tothe utmoſt of my power, I will endeavour, as Chief 
« Magiſtrate of theſe three Nations, the maintenance and 
ce preſerving of the Peace and Safety, and juſt Rights and Pri- 
<« vileges of the People thereof; and ſhall in all things, accord- 
ce ing to the beſt of my knowledge and power, govern the Peo- 
ce ple of theſe three Nations according to Law. 

AFTER this there remain'd nothing but Feſtivals, and 
Proclamations of his Power and wg to be made in the 
City of London, and with all imaginable haſte throughout the 
three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; which 
was done accordingly. And that he might entirely enjoy the 
Soveraignty they had conferr'd upon him, without any new 
blaſts, and diſputes, and might be vacant to the diſpatch of 
his Domeltick Affairs, which he had modelFd, and might have 
time to conlider how to fill his other Houſe with Members fit 
for his purpoſe, he adjourn'd his Parliament till Fanuery 
next, as having done as much as was neceſſary for one Seſſion. 
In this vacancy, his greatneſs ſeem'd to be ſo much eſtabliſh'd: 
both at home and abroad, as if it could never be ſhaken. He 
cauſed all the Officers of his Army, and all Commanders at 
Sea to ſubſcribe, and approve all that the Parliament had done, 
and to promiſe to obſerve and defend it. | - 

HE ſent now for his eldeſt Son Richard ; who, till this 
time, had liv'd privately in the Country upon the Fortune his 
Wife had brought him, in an ordinary Village in Hampſhire ; 
and brought him now to the Court, and made him a Privy 
: [IV eee ; Counſellor, 


Ws 


* 
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Counſellor, and cauſed him to bẽ choſen Chancellor of the 
Onixerüty of Oxford. Notwithſtanding all which, few Peo- 


le then believ'd that he intended to name him for his Suc- 


ceſſor; he by his diſcourſes often implying, & Thar he would 
«name ſuch a Succeſſor, as was in all reſpects equal to the 
« Office: and ſo Men gueſſed this, or that Man, as they thought 
« moſt like to be eſteem'd by him. His ſecond Son Harry, 


who had the Reputation of more Vigour, he bad ſent into 


Irolamad, and made him his Lieutenant of that Kingdom, that 
he might be ſure to have no diſturbance from thence. 


| Hs had only two Daughters unmarried : One of thoſe he h. Daugh- 
ve to the Grand-ſon and Heir of the Earl of Warwick, a ter, diſpoſed 
Kan of a great Eſtate, and throughly engaged in the Cauſe 1 


Viſcount Falconbriage, the owner likewiſe of a very fair E- 
ſtate in Tork-ſhire, and deſcended of a Family eminently Loyal. 


There were many reaſons to believe, that this young Gentle- 


man, being then of about three or four and twenty years of 
Age , of great Vigour and Ambition, had many good pur- 


poſes, which he thought that Alliance might 2 and en- 
able him to perform. Theſe Marriages were celebrated at 


White-Hall with all imaginable Pomp and Luſtre; and it was 


obſerv'd, that though the Marriages were perform'd in pub- 


lick View according to the Rites and Ceremonies then in uſe, 
they were preſently afterwards in private Married by Miniſters 
Ordain'd by Biſhops, and according to the form in the Book 
of Common Prayer ; and this with the privity of Cromwell; 
who pretended to yield to it in compliance with the impor- 
tunity, and folly of his Daughters. | 


age. 


from the beginning; the Other was "Married to the Lord” 


. TaxsxzDomeſtick Triumphs were confirm'd, and improv'd 1% Succe/7 


by the Succeſs of his Arms abroad. Though the French 
had no mind to apply thoſe Forces upon Dunkirk , which 
they were obliged, when taken, to put into Cromwel/'s hands, 


and ſo march to other places, which they were to conquer to 


their own uſe, in which the fix thouſand Engliſß under the 
Command of Raynolds attended them, and behaved themſelves 
eminently well, and in good diſcipline ; yet his Embaſſadour 
Lockhart made ſuch lively Inſtances with the Cardinal, with 
complaints of their breach of Faith, and ſome Menaces, « That 


cChis Maſter knew where to find a more punctual Friend; 


that aſſoon as they had taken Mortmedy, and St Venant, the 
Army march'd into Flanders; and though the Seaſon of the 
year was too far ſpent to engage in a Siege before Dunkirk, 
they ſate down before Mardike ; which was look'd upon as the 
molt difficult part of the Work ; which being reduced, would 
facilitate the other very much: and that Fort they took, and 
deliver'd it into the hands of Raynolds, with an obligation 


of his Arms 
abroad. 


« That | : 
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c That they would beſiege Dunlirt the next year, and make it 
< their firſt Attempt. | 

Burr that which made a noiſe indeed, and Crown'd his 
Succeſſes, was the Victory his Fleet, under the Command of 
Blake, had obtain'd over the Spaniard; which, in truth, with 
all its Circumſtances, was very wonderful, and will never be 
forgotten in Spain, and the Canaries. That Fleet had rode 
out all the Winter Storms before Ca/es and the Coaſt of Por- 
zugal, after they had ſent home thoſe former Ships which they 
had taken of the Weſt Indian Fleet, and underſtood by the 
Priſoners, that the other Fleet from Pers, which is Ways 
much richer than that of Mexico, was undoubredly at Sea, 
and would be on the Coaſt by the beginning of the Spring, if 
they receiv'd not Advertiſement of the preſence of the Exgliſb 
Fleet; in which caſe they were moſt like to ſtay at the Ca- 
aries. The Admiral concluded, that, notwithſtanding all 
they had done, or could do to block up Cales , one way or 
other they would not be without that Advertiſement ; and 
therefore reſolvd to fail with the whole Fleet to the length 
of the Canaries, that, if it were poſlible , they might meet 
with the Galeons before they came thither ; and if they ſhould 
” — got in thither, they would then conſider what was to 

one. 0 

WIr this Reſolution the Fleet ſtood for the Canaries, 
and about the middle of April came thither ; and found that 
the Galeons were got thither before them, and had placed 
themſelves, as they thought, in ſafety. The ſmaller Ships, 
being ten in number, lay in a Semicircle, moor'd along the 


Shore; and the fix great Galeons (the Fleet conſiſting of ſix- 


teen good Ships) which could not come ſo near the Shore, 


lay with their broad-fides towards the Offin. Beſides this 


good poſture in which all the Ships lay, they were cover'd 
with a ſtrong Caſtle well furniſh'd with Guns ; and there 
were ſix or ſeven ſmall Forts, raiſed in the moſt advantageous 


places of the Bay, every one of them furniſh'd with divers 


good pieces of Cannon; ſo that they were without the leaſt 
Apprehenſion of their want of ſecurity, or imagination that 
any Men would be fo deſperate, as to aſſault them upon ſuch 
apparent diſadvantage. 


HEN the Exgliſb Fleet came to the mouth of the Bay of 


Santa Cruz, and the General ſaw in what poſture the Spaniard 


lay, he thought it impoſſible to bring off any of the Galeons; 
however, he reſolv'd to burn them (which was by many 
thought to be equally impoſlible) and ſent Captain Stayner 
with a Squadron of the beſt Ships to fall upon the Galeons; 
which he did very reſolutely; whilſt other Frigats entertain'd 
the Forts, and lefler Breaſt-worka, with continual Broad-lides 
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to hinder their firing. Then the General coming up with 
the whole Fleet, after full ſour hours fight, they drove the 
Spaniards from their Ships, and poſſeſſed them; yet found 
that their work was not done; and that it was not only im- 
poſſible to carry away the — which they had taken, but 
chat the Wind that had brought them into the Bay, and en- 
abled them to Conquer the Enemy, would not ſerve to car 
them out again; ſo that they lay expoſed to all the Cannon 
from the Shore; which thunder d upon them. However 
they reſoly'd to do what was in their power; and fo, dif: 
charging their broad - ſides upon the Forts and Land, where 
they did great execution, they ſet fire to every Ship, Galeons, 
and others, and burn'd every one of them; which they had no 
ſooner done, but it happen'd the Wind turn'd, and carried 


the whole Fleet withour loſs of one Ship out of the Bay, and 


t them ſafe to Sea again. | 

Tax whole Action was ſo miraculous, that all Men who 
knew the place, wonder'd that any ſober Men, with what 
Courage ſoever endued, would ever have undertaken it; and 
| they could hardly perſwade themſelves to believe what the 

had done; whilſt the Spaniards comforted themſelves wit 
the belief, that they were Devils and not Men who had de- 

ſtroyed them in ſuch a manner. So much a ſtrong reſolution 
of bold and couragious Men can bring to paſs, that no reſi- 
ſtance and advantage of ground can diſappoint them. And it 
can hardly be imagin'd, how ſmall loſs the Erg//h ſuſtain'd 


in this unparalleF'd Action; no one Ship being left behind, 


and the killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred Men, 


when the Slaughter on board the Spaniſb Ships, and on the 
Shore was incredible. 


GOL 


Tas Fleet after this, having been long abroad, found it Blake re- 


neceſſary to return home. And this was the laſt ſervice per- 
form'd by Blake; who Sicken'd in his Return, and in the 
very entrance of the Fleet into the Sound of Plymouth, expired. 
He wanted no Pomp of Funeral when he was dead, Crom- 
well cauſing him to be brought up by Land to London in all 
the State that could be; and to encourage his Officers to ven- 
ture their Lives, that they might be Pompouſly Buried, he 
was, with all the Solemnity poſſible, and at the Charge of the 
Publick, Interr'd in Harry the Seventh's Chappel, among the 


Monuments of the King's. He was a Man of a private Ex- Hs Burial, 


turns with 
the Fleet; 
dies in the 
way. 


traction; yet had enough left him by his Father to give him 2d chars: 


a good Education; which his on Inclination diſpoſed him 
to receive in the Univerſity of Oxford; where he took the 
degree of a Maſter of Arts; and was enough verſed in Books 
for a Man who intended not to be of any Profeſſion, having 
ſufficient of his own to maintain him in the plenty he affected, 


and 


er. 


* 
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and having then no appearance of Ambition to be a greater 
Man than he was. He was of a melancholick and a fullen 
Nature, and ſpent his time moſt with Good-fellows, who 
liked his moroſeneſs, and a freedom he uſed in inveighing a- 
ou the Licence of the time, and the power of the Court. 

They who knew him inwardly, diſcover'd that he had an 
Anti-Monarchical Spirit, when tew Men thought the Govern- 
ment in any danger. When the Troubles begun, he quickly 
declared himſelf againſt the King; and having ſome Com- 
mand in Briſtol, when it was firſt taken by Prince Rupert and 
the Marquis of Hertford, being truſted with the Command of 
a little Fort upon the Line, he refuſed to give it up, after the 
Governour had ſign'd the Articles of Surrender, and kept it 
ſome hours after the Prince was in the Town, and kilFd ſome 
of the Soldiers; for which the Prince reſolv'd to hang him, 
if fome Friends had not interpoſed for him, upon his want of 
experience in War; and prevailed with him to quit the place 
by very great importunity, and with much difficulty. After 


this, having done eminent Service to the Parliament, eſpeci- 


ally at Taunton, at Land, He then betook himſelf wholely to 
the Sea; and quickly made himſelf ſignal there. He was the 
firſt Man that declined the old track, and made it manifeſt 
that the Science might be attained in leſs time than was ima- 
gin'd; and deſpiſed thoſe Rules which had been long in pra- 
Ctice, to keep his Ship and his Men out of danger; which 
had been held in former times a point of great Ability and 
Circumſpection; as if the principal Art requiſite in the Cap- 
tain of a Ship had been to be ſure to come home ſafe again. 
He was the firſt Man who brought the Ships to contemn Ca- 
ſtles on ſhore, which had been thought ever very formidable, 
and were diſcover'd by him to make a noiſe only, and to 
tright thoſe who could rarely be hurt by them. He was the 
firſt that infuſed that proportion of Courage into the Sea-men, 
by making them ſee by experience, what mighty things they 


_ could do, it they were refolv'd ; and taught them to tight in 


Fire as well as upon Water: and though he hath been very 
well imitated and followed, he was the firſt that gave the 
Example of that kind of Naval Courage, and bold and reſolute 


Achievements. 


The Parlia- 
met comes 
together 


gain together. They di 


AFTER all this Luſtre and Glory, in which the Protector 
ſeem'd to flouriſh, the ſeaſon of the year threaten'd ſome tem- 
peſt and foul weather. 72 brought the Parliament a- 

not reaſſemble with the fame tem- 

per, and reſignation, in which they parted; and it quickly 
appear'd how unſecure new Inſtitutions of Government are; 
and when the Contrivers of them have provided, as they 
think, againſt all miſchievous Contingencies, they find, can 
, | ES tt ey 
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they have unwarrily left a gap open to let their Deſtruction in 
upon them. WA e g 
r ou .w, ELV thought he had ſufficiently provided for his 
own ſecurity, and to reſtrain the inſolence of the Commons, 
by having cal'd the other Houſe ; Which by the Perition and 
Advice was to be done; and having fill'd it, for the moſt part, 
with the Officers of the 8 and ſuch others as he had 
reafon to be confident of. So on the twentieth of 7a 
nuary, the day appointed to meet (whereas, before, the Par- 
liament uſed to attend him in the Painted Chamber, when he 
had any thing to ſay to them; now) he came to the Houſe 
of Lords; where his new Creations were; then he ſent the 
Gentleman Uſher of the black Rod to call the Commons to 
him. And they being conducted to the Bar of that Houſe; 
He being placed in his Chair under a Cloth of State, begun _ 
his Speech in the old Style, © My Lords, and You, the Cromwell 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of the Houſe of Commons 1 ad 
and then difcourfed ſome particulars, ' which he recommended 
to them; thanked them “ For their fair Correſpondence the 
« laſt Seſſion; and aſſured them, « If they would continue to 
« proſecute his Deſigns, they ſhould be call'd the bleſſed of 
« the Lord, and Generations to come ſhould bleſs them. 
Bu x afloon as the Commons came to their Houſe, they 
cauſed the third Article of the Petitios and Advice to be read; 
by which it was provided, that no Members legally choſen 
ſhould be excluded from the At Tr of their ring th but 
by confent of that Houſe of which they were Members. Upon 
which they proceeded to the calling over their Houſe, and 2 Hraſe of 
readmitted preſently all thoſe who had been excluded for re- 4% 1 
fuſing to ſign that Recognition of the Protector; and by this their Mem- 
means, above a hundred of the moſt inveterate Enemies the bers that had 
Frotector had, came and fate in the Houſe; among whom 7e, 
were Sr Harry Vane, Haſlerig, and many other fignal Men f Cle 
vd had much the more Credit and Intereſt in the Houle, for in the Peri- 
having been excluded for their fidelity to the Common: tion and 
wealth; many of thoſe who had ſubſcribed it, valuing them- Aduice. 
ſelves for having thereby become Inftruments ro introduce 
them again, who could never otherwiſe have come to be re- 
admitted. 5 | 
Assoo as theſe Men came into the Houſe, they begun Their tranſ- 
to queſtion the Authority and Juriſdiction of the other Houſe _— : 
S that it was true, the Pezition and Advice had admitted, there“. 
“ ſhould be ſuch an Houſe ; but that it ſhould be a Houſe of 
„Peers, that they ſhould be called My Lords, there was no 
<* proviſion; nor did it appear what Juriſdiction it ſhould 
© have: that it would be a very ridiculous thing, if they ſhould 
< ſyffer thoſe who were created by themſelves, and fate _ 
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ce hy Their Vote, to be better Men than They, and to have 
ca Negative Voice to controle their Maſters. When they 
had enough vilified them, they queſtion'd the Protector's Au- 
thority to ſend Writs to call them thither: © Who gave him 
te that Authority to make Peers? that it had been. the proper 
cc buſineſs of that Houle to have provided for all this; which 

E it is probable they would have done at this meeting, if he 

0 not preſumptuoully taken that Soveraign power upon 

_ CROMWELL was exceedingly ſurpriſed, and perplexed 

with this new Spirit; and found that he had been ſhort-lighted 

in not having provided, at the ſame time, for the filling his 
Houſe of Commons, when he errected his other of Peers: for 

he had taken away thoſe out of that Houſe who were the bold- 

eſt Speakers, and beſt able to oppoſe this torrent, to inſtitute 

 - this other Houſe, without ſupplying thoſe other places by 
Cromwell Men who could as well undergo the Work of the other. How- 
3 ler, Ver, he made one effort more; and Conven'd both Houſes 
and ſpeaks hefore him; and very Magiſterially, and in a Dialect he had 
to them, never uſed before, reprehended them for preſuming to que- 
ſtion his Authority. The other Houſe, he ſaid, were Lords, 

c and ſhould be * and commanded Them “ To enter 

cc upon ſuch buſineſs, as might be for the benefit, not the di- 

cc ſtraction of the Common- wealth; which he would with 

« God's Help prevent. And when he found this Animadverſion 

did not reform them, but that they continued in their pre- 
ſumption, and every day improv'd their reproaches and con- 

}. Diver ternpt of him, he went to his Houſe of Lords upon the fourth 
— * of February; and ſending for the Commons, after he had uſed 
ment Feb, many ſharp expreſſions of indignation, he told them, © That 

A Nu: a 

5 ce it concern'd his Intereſt, as much as the Peace and Tran- 
« quillity of the Nation, to diſſolve that Parliament; and 
therefore he did put an end to their fitting. So that Cloud 
wk for the preſent, diſſipated, that threaten'd fo great a 

torm. 

TRE Parliament being diſſolv'd, Cromwell found himſelf at 
eaſe to proſecute his other deſigns. After the taking of Mar- 
Raynolds dite, Raynolds, who was Commander in chief of that Body 
caſt away of the Eugliſß in the Service of France, endeavouring to give 
| of Fl e his Friends in England a viſit, was, together with ſome other 
| we'* Officers, who accompanied him, cait away, and drown'd at 

Sea; upon which, before the diſſolution of the Parliament, 
Lockhart, who was the Protector's Embaſſadour in France, 
was !delign'd to take that Charge upon him; and all things, 
which were to be Tranſported from Exgland, for the proſe- 
cution of the buſineſs in Flanders the next Spring, were diſ- 
patch d with the more care, and punctuality, that there . 
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ze no room left for the Cardinal to imagine, that the Prote- 
or was in any degree perplexed with the contradiction, and 
ill humour of the Parliament. hs 
Asso oN as he was rid of That, he thought it as neceſſary 
to give ſome Inſtances at home, how little he feared thoſe 
Men who were thought to be ſo much his Rivals in power, 
and in the opinion of the Army, that he durſt not difoblige 
them. And therefore, after ſome ſharp expoſtulations with — 
Lambert, who was as Poſitive in his own humour, he ſent to Cromwell 
him for his Commiſſion; which he ſüllenly gave up, when tn, Lam. 
there was a general imagination that he would have refuſed to 3 
have deliver d it. So he was deprived of his Regiment, his * 
authority in the Army, and of being Major General in the 
North, in an inſtant, without the leaſt appearance of contra- 
dition or murmur ; and the Officers Cromwell ſubſtituted ini 
the ſeveral places, found all the obedience that had been paid 
to the other; and Lambert retired to his Garden as unviſited 
and untaken notice of, as if he had never been in Authority; 
which gave great reputation to the Protector, that he was en- 
tire Maſter of his Arm y: # 
H had obſerved, e the Parliament, that the Ma-. 
jor Generals were extremely odious to the People, as they 
had been formidable to him. For, whilſt his Party were pro- 
ſecuting to have his Authority confirm'd to him, and that he 
might have the Title of King conferr'd upon him, Lambert 
was as ſollicitous to have the Major Generals confirm'd by 
Parliament, and to have their dependence only upon it; 
which, with the authority they had of liſting Men in a readi- 
neſs, would have made their power, and their ſtrength, in a 
ſhort time to be equal to the other's. Now that was over, He abridges 
Cromwell was content to continue their Names, that they the power of 
might ſtill be formidable in the Countries, but Abridged them 1 
of all that power which might be inconvenient to Himſelf. a 
HE took likewiſe an occaſion from an accident that hap- 
pen'd, to amuſe the People with the apprehenſion of Plots at 
home to facilitate an Invaſion from abroad; and ſending for He acquaint. 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to attend him, he made them the L. Mayor 
a large diſcourſe of the danger they were in of being ſurprif- Ste. v7 fe 
ed; & That there was a deſign to ſeiſe upon the Tower; and 24% 7,1," 
« at the fame time that there ſhould be a general Inſurrection dauere, 
c in the City of the Cavaliers, and diſcontented Party, whilſt and theMar- | 
ce the City remain'd fo ſecure, that they had put their Militia 9% ;4 vol 
«into no poſture to be ready to preſerve themſelves in ſuch an f Eng. 
« Attempt ; but on the contrary, that they were fo negligent land. 
© in their Diſcipline, that the Marquis of Ormond had lain ſe- 
« curely in the City full three Weeks without being diſcover'd; 
« who was fent over by the King to cquntenance a general 
Vol. III. Parts. Nr Inſur. 
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ec Inſurrection, whilſt the King himſelf, he ſaid, had ten thou- 
ce {and Men ready at Bruges , with two and twenty Ships, 
« with which he meant to invade ſome other more Northern 
ce part of the Kingdom. He with'd them “ To loſe no time in 
ce putting their Militia into a good poſture, and to make vet 
ce hicick {earches to diſcover what Strangers were harbourd 
ec within the Walls of the City, and to keep good Watches 
c every Night. He order d double Guards to be ſet about the 
Tower; and that they might ſee that there was more than or. 
dinary Occaſion ſor all this, he cauſed very many Perſons of 
all conditions, moſt of them ſuch as were reaſonably to be 
ſuſpected to be of the King's Party, to be ſurpriſed in the 
Night in their Beds (for thole circumſtances made all that was 
done to be the more notorious ) and after ſome ſhort Exami- 
nation, to be ſent to the Tower; and to other Priſons; for 
there was, at the ſame time, the ſame ſeverity uſed in the ſe- 
veral Counties; for the better explanation, and underſtanding 
2 it will be neceſſary now that We return to Flan- 

rs. 1 47 
W1THIN little more than two Months after the King's 
coming to Bruges, the little Treaty which had been ſign'd by 
the Arch-Duke with the King, was ſent ratified from Madrid 
by the King of Spain, with many great compliments; which 
the King was willing ſhould be believ'd to be of extraordi- 
nary importance. After wonderful excuſes for the Lowneſs of 
their affairs in all places, which diſabled them to perform 
thoſe Services which. are due from, and to a great King, they 
let his Majeſty know, That the Catholick King had aſligned 
ce ſo many Crowns as amounted to {ix thouſand Guilders, to 
ce be paid every Month towards a Royal Aid; and half ſo much 
more, for the ſupport of the Duke of Gloceſter; that though 
« the Sum was very ſmall, it was as much as their neceſſi- 
« ties would bear; and the ſmallneſs ſhould be recompenſed 
ce by the punctuality of the payment; the firſt payment being 
to be made about the middle of the next Month; without tak- 
ing notice that the King had been already in that Country 
near three Months, during which time he had not received 
the leaſt Preſent, or aſſiſtance towards his ſupport. 

Tü were willing that the King ſhould raiſe four Regi- 
ments of Foot, which ſhould march with their Army, until 


the King ſhould find the ſeaſon ripe to make an Invaſion with 


that other ſupply which they were bound by the Treaty to 
oive. But for the railing thoſe four Regiments, there was 
not one penny allow'd ; or any other encouragement, than lit- 
tle Quarters to bring their Men to; and, after their Muſter, 


the common allowance of Bread. However, the King was 


glad of the opportunity to employ, and diſpoſe of many Offi- 
Ls OL cers 
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cers and Soldiers, who flock'd to him from the time of his firſt 
coming into Flanders. He reſolv'd to raiſe one Regiment of . Ring 
Guards, the Command whereot he gave to the Lord ent- raiſes four 
worth, which was to do duty in the Army as Common Men, e 
till his Majeſty ſhould be in ſuch a ee that they might %, „ 
be brought about his Perſon. The Marquis of Ormond had a Flanders. 
Regiment in order to be commanded by his Lieutenant Co- 
lonel, that the Iriſh might be tempted to come over. The 
Earl of Roche ſter would have a Regiment, that ſuch Officers | 
and Soldiers might reſort ro, who were deſirous to ſerve un- ; 
der his Command: and becauſe the Scots had many Officers 
about the Court, who pretended that they could draw many 
of their Country Men to them, the King gave the fourth Re- 
giment to the Lord Newburgh, a Nobleman of that Kingdom, 
of great courage; who had ſerv'd his Father and himſelf with 
very ſignal fidelity. Thoſe four Regiments were raiſed with 
more expedition than can be imagined, upon ſo little encou- 
ragement. | 

As soo as the Treaty was confirm'd, in truth, from the 
time that his Majeſty came into Flanders, and that he reſoly'd 
to make as entire a Conjunction with the Spaniards as they ß 
would permit, he gave notice to the King of France, that he 2 King 
would no longer receive that Penſion ; which, during the no longer re- 
time he had remain'd at Cologne, had been reaſonably well = 
paid; but, after his coming into Flanders, he never would re- . cv 
ceive any part of it. Mc 

Tar Spaniſh Army was at this time before Conde; a place 
Garriſon'd by the French between Valenciennes, and Cambray ; 
which was inveſted now by Don Juan; who finding that the 
greateſt part of the Gatriſon conſiſted of Iriſhꝰ, and that 
there was in it a Regiment commanded by Maskerry, a Ne- 
phew of the Marquis of Ormond, he thought this a good ſea- 
ſon to manifeſt the dependence the Iriſb had upon the King; 
and therefore writ to his Majeſty at Bruges, and defired that 71, Mrqui 
he would fend the Marquis to the Camp; which his Majeſty / ormond 
could not refuſe; and the Marquis was very willing to go te treat 
tnither ; and at the ſame time the Chancellor of the Exche- yo —# 
quer was {ent to Bruſſels (under pretence of ſolliciting the pay- kery a: 
ment of the three firſt Months, which were aflign'd to the Condd «- 
King) to confer with Don Alonzo de Cardinas upon all ſuch “, he Re- 
particulars as might be neceſſary, to adjuſt ſome deſign for hasen of 
the Winter upon Exgland; Don Fuan and the Marquis of Car- 0. "Lp 
racena, referring all things which related to England to Don quer ſent to 
Alonzo, and being very glad that the Chancellor went to Bruſſels 70 
Bruſſels, at the ſame time that the Marquis went to the Camp, gh 1-7 "ang 
that fo a correſpondence between them two might aſcertain 20 de Car- 
any thing that ſhould be deſired on either ſide. | dinass, 
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Con pE ws reduced to ſtreights by the time the Marquis 


came thither ; Who was receiv'd with much more civility by 
| Don Juan, at leaſt by. the Marquis of Carracene, than any 


Man who related to the King, or indeed than the King him- 
ſelf. The thing they deſired of him was, that when the Gar. 


riſon {ſhould be reduced, which was then Capitulating, he 


would prevail with thoſe of the Ir Nation, when the 
march'd out, to enter into the Sani Service, that is, as they 
call'd it, to ſerve their own King: for they talked of nothing 
but going over in the Winter into England; eſpecially they 
deſired that his Nephew Muskery, who had the reputation of 
a ſtout and an excellent Officer, as in truth he was, would 
come over with his Regiment, which was much the beſt, 


The Succeſs Whatever the other would do. After the Capitulation was 
of the Mar- ſigned, the Marquis eaſily found opportunity to confer with 
7% confe- his Nephew, and the other Officers of the ſeveral Regiments. 


rence with 


Muskery. 


When he had inform'd them of the' King's pleaſure, and that 
the entring into the ſervice of the Spaniard was, for the pre- 
ſent, neceflary in order to the King's ſervice, the other Regi. 
ments made no ſcruple of it; and engaged, aſſoon as they 


marchꝰd out, to go whither they ſhould be directed. 


ONLY Mustery expreſly refuſed that either himſelf, or any 
of his Men ſhould leave their Colours, till, according to his 


Articles, they ſhould march into France. He ſaid, & It was 


c not conſiſtent with his honour to do otherwiſe. But he de- 


clared, “ That aſſoon as hę ſhould come into France, he would 
<« leave his Regiment in their Quarters; and would himſelf 
« Ride to the Court, and demand his Paſs; which, by his 


c contract with the Cardinal was to be prom ro him, when- 
cc ever his own King ſhould demand his 


rvice; and his Re- 
c giment ſhould likewiſe be permitted to march with him. It 
was urged to him, «That it was now in his own power to 
„ diſpote of himſelf; which he might lawfully do; but that, 
« when he was found in Frazce, he would no more have it in 
« his power. He ſaid, © He was bound to ask his diſmiſſion, 
c and the Cardinal was bound to give it: and when he had 
« done His part, he was very confident the Cardinal would 
* not break his word with him; but if he ſhould, he would 
cc get nothing by it; for he knew his Men would follow him 
cc whitherſoever he went; and therefore deſired his Uncle to 
ce {atisfy himſelf; and to aſſure the King and Don Juan, that 
« he would, within fix weeks, return; and if he might have 
« Quarters aſſign'd him, his Regiment ſhould be there within 
« few days after him, It was in vain to preſs him farther, 
and the Marquis telling Don Juan, that he believ'd he would 
keep his word, he was contented to part kindly with him; 
and had a much better eſteem of him than of the _ Ot- 

| cers, 
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who came to him, and brought over their Men without 


bert 
an Ceremony. 


USKERY march'd away with the reſt of the Garriſon . 


and aſſoon as he was in France, rode to Paris; where the 
Cardinal then was; who receiv'd him with extraordinary 
Grace; but when he ask'd his diſmiſſion, and urged his Ca- 
pitulation, the Cardinal, by all imaginable Careſſes, and pro- 


miſes of a penſion, endeavour d to divert him from the incli- 


nation; told him, © That this was only to ſerve the Spaniard, 
«and not his own King; who had no employment for him; 
« that if he would ſtay in their Service till the King had need 
« of him, he would take care to ſend him, and his Regi- 
« ment, in a better Condition to his Majeſty, than they were 
now in. When he could neither by promiſes, nor re- 
proaches, divert him from quitting their S 
a Paſs only for Himſelf; and expreſly refuſed to diſmiſs the 
Regiment; averring, << That. he was not bound to it, be- 


rvice, he gave him 
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c cauſe there could be no pretence that they could ſerve the 


« King ; who had no uſe of them, nor wherewithal to pay 
c them. Ed | 
MoskERT took what he could get, his own Paſs ; and 
made haſte to the place where his Regiment was; and after 
he had given them ſuch directions as he thought neceſſary, he 
came away only with two or three Servants to Bruſſe/s ; and 
deſired Don Juan to aſſign him convenient Quarters for his 


Regiment; which he very willingly did; and he no ſooner 


ry notice to them whither they ſhould come, but they be- 
ved themſelves ſo, that, by fixes and ſevens, his whole Re- 


giment, Officers and Soldiers, to the number of very near Muskery 


eight hundred, came to the place aflign'd them; and brought 
their Arms with them; which the Spaniard was amazed at; 


brings his 
Regiment 
over to the 


and ever after very much valued him, and took as much care spaniards. 
for the preſervation of that Regiment, as of any that was in 


their Service. 

Wurm the Marquis propoſed any thing that concern'd 
the King, during the time he was in the Army, Dos Juan (till 
writ to Don Alonzo to confer with the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer about it; who found Don Alonzo in all reſpects fo The chan- 
untractable, and ſo abſolutely govern'd by the Iriſb Jeſuit, celor of the 
who filled his head with the hopes of the Levellers, that, after ce! 


he had receiv'd the Money that was aſſign'd to the King, he 


Conferences 
with Don 


return'd to Bruges, as the Marquis did from the Army, when Alonzo. 


the buſineſs of Conde was over. 
IT was well enough known, at leaſt generally believ'd, 
from the time that the ſecret confidence begun between Crom- 


well and the Cardinal, and long before Lockhart appear d 


there as Embaſſadour, that the Cardinal had not only pro- 
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miſed, . That the King ſhould receive no aſſiſtance from 
<« thence ; but that no body who related to his Service, gr 
c againſt whom any exception ſhould be taken, ſhauld be per. 

emitted to reſide in France; and that, as the King had al. 

ready been driven. thence ; ſo when the time ſhould be ripe, 

the Duke of York would be likewiſe neceſſitated to leave *. 
Kingdom. And now, upon the King's coming into Flanders 

and upon the coming over of the ſix thouſand Eg CH for the 

Service of France, and the publication of the Treaty with 
Cromwell, the French did not much deſire to keep that Article 

ſecret which provided againſt the King's reſiding in that King. 

dom, and for the excluſion of the Duke of York, and many 

other Perſons, by Name, who attended upon the King, and 

The Cardinal ſome who had Charges in the Army. And the Cardinal, and 
ons Duke the Queen, with - ſome ſeeming regret, communicated it to 
of York he Duke, as a thing they could not refuſe, and infinitely la 
that he muſk mented, with many profeſſions of kindneſs and everlaſting 
leave the xeſpects; and all this in confidence, and that he might know 
DOVE it ſometime before it was to be executed by his departure. 
TO _AmoNGsT thoſe who by that ſecret Article were to lere 
the French Service, the Earl of Briſtol was one; whoſe Name 

was, as was generally believ'd, put into the Article by the 
Cardinal, rather than by Cromwell. For the Earl, having re- 

_. Ceiv'd very great Obligations from the Cardinal, thought his 
Intereſt greater in the Queen than in truth it was (according 

to his Natural Cuſtom of deceiving himſelf) and fo, in the 
Cardinals diſgrace and retirement, had ſhew'd himfelf leſs 
inclined to his return than he ought to have been; which the 
Cardinal never forgave ; yet treated him with the ſame fami- 

liarity as before (which the Earl took for pure Friendlhip ) 

until the time came for the publiſhing this Treaty, when the 

Earl was Lieutenant General of the Army in Italy. Then 

he fent for him; and bewailed the Condition that France was 

The Eorlf in, & Which obliged them to receive Commands from cron. 
4:4 at; © well, which were very uneaſy to them; then told him, 
zo leave © that he could ſtay no longer in their Service, and that they 
France. © muſt be compelld to diſmiſs the Duke of York himſelf; but 
made infinite profeſſions of kindneſs, and & That they would 

* part with him, as with a Man that had done them great | 
Service. The Earl, who could always much better bear ill 
Accidents than prevent them, believ'd that all proceeded from 

the Malice of Cromwell; and quickly had the Image of a bet- 

ter Fortune in his fancy than that he was to quit; and ſo fet- 

ting his heart upon the getting as good a fupply of Mone) 
from them as he could, and the Cardinal deſiring to part 
fairly with him, he receiv'd ſuch a preſent, as enabled bim 

to remove with a handſome Equipage in Servants and _— 
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So he came directly fot Brages to the King; to whom he had Comer 1 
made himſelf in ſome degree gracious before his Majeſty left Bruges '» 


Paris, But his buſineſs there was only to preſent his Duty 
to his Majeſty ; where.after he had ſta d two or three days, 
he made his Journey to the Army to offer his Service to Bon 
Juan, without ſo much as deſiring any recommendation from 
the King. CRE | | * 
THERE Was nothing more known, than that the Spaniard 
had all imaginable prejudice and hatred againſt the Earl, 
both for the little kindneſs he had ſhew'd towards them in 
England, Whilſt he was Secretary of State, of which Don 
Alonzo was a faithful Remembrancer, and for the more than 
ordinary Animoſity he had expreſſed againſt them from the 
time that he had been in the French Service; which anger'd 
them the more, becauſe he had been born in Spain. He had 
then likewiſe render'd himſelf particularly odious to Flan- 
ders; where he was proclaim'd, and deteſted, in all the 
Rhymes and Songs of the Country, for the ſavage Outrages 
his Forces had committed by Fire and Plunder, two years be- 
fore, when he made a Winter Incurſion with his Troops into 
that Country, and committed greater Waſte than ever the 
French themſelves had done, when the Forces were Com- 
manded by them. Upon all which, his Friends diſſwaded 

him at Bruges from going to the Spaniſh _— where he 
would receive very cold treatment. But he ſmiled at the ad- 
vertiſement; and told them, That all the time he was in 
« France, he was out of his Sphere; and that his own Genius 
« always diſpoſed him to Spain; where he now reſolv'd ro 
c make his Fortune. And with this confidence he left Bruges, 
and went to the Army, when it had newly taken Conde; 
where he found his reception ſuch, both from Den Juan and 
the Marquis of Carracena, as he had reaſon to expect; which 
did not at all deject him. 


HE was preſent when Don Juan Eat, and when he uſed to Ingratiares 
diſcourle of all things at large; and moſt willingly of Scho- ew, 


laſtick points, if his Confeſſor, or any other Learned Perſon, 


was preſent. The Earl always interpoſed in thoſe diſcourſes landing the 
with an admirable acuteneſs, which, beſides his exactneſs in great preju- 


the Spaniſh Language, made his Parts wonder'd at by every 
Body; and Don 2 begun to be very much pleaſed with his 


Company; and the more, becauſe he was much given to ſpe- him. 


culations in Aſtrology; in which he. found the Earl ſo much 
more converſant than any Man he had met with, that, within 
a Week after he had firſt ſeen him, he deſired the Earl to cal- 
culate his Nativity. Ina word, his preſence grew to be very - 
acceptable to Don Juan; which when the Marquis of Cara- 
cena diſcern'd, he likewiſe treated ww with more reſpect; 
119 1 4 in 
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in which he found likewiſe his account: for the Earl having 
been Lieutenant General of the French Army under Prince 
Thomas, in conjunction with the Duke of Modena, againſt 
Millain, the very year before, when the Marquis of Carra- 
cena was Governour there, he could both diſcourſe the ſeve- 


ral Tranſactions there with the Marquis, and knew how to 


take fit occaſions, both in his preſence and abſence, to magnify 
his Conduct in ſignal Actions; which the Marquis was very 

lad to ſee, and hear, that he did very frequently. And Don 
Alenzo being ſent for to the Army to conſult ſome Affair, 
though he had all imaginable deteſtation of the Earl, and had 

repared as much prejudice towards him in Don Juan and 
Fhe Marquis, when he found him in ſo much favour with 
both, he treated him likewiſe with more regard; and was well 
content to hear himſelf commended by him for underſtanding 
the Affairs of England; which he deſired Dos Juan and the 
onda ſhould believe him to do. So that before he had 

cen a Month in Flanders, he had perfectly reconciled him- 
ſelf to the Court, and to the Army; and ſuppreſſed, and di- 
verted all the prejudice that had been againſt him; and 
Don Juan invited him to ſpend the Winter with him at 
Bruſſels. 


F EERE was another Accident likewiſe fell out at this 


time, as if it had been produced by his own Stars. The French 


He  infiru- had yet a Garriſon at a place call'd St Gbiſlain; which being 


mental in 
recovering 


within few Leagues of Bruſſels, infeſted, the whole Country 


S Chiſlain Very much, and even put them into Mutiny againſt the Court, 
zo the Spa- that they would think of any other Expedition before they 


niards. | 
{4 b. 


had reduced that Garriſon; which was ſo ſtrong that they 
had once attempted it, and were obliged to deſiſt. Half 
the Garriſon were Ir, under the Command of Schomberg, 
an Officer of the firſt Rank. Some of the Officers were nearly 
ally'd to Sr George Lane, who was Secretary to the Marquis 
of Ormond, and had written to him to know, Whether the 


giving up that place would be a Service to the King? And 


if it would, they would undertake it. The Marquis ſent his 
Secretary to inform the Earl of Briſtol of it; who looked up- 
on it as an a ee ſent from Heaven to raiſe his For- 
tune with the Spaniard. He communicated it to Don Juan, 
as a matter in his own diſpoſal, and to be conducted by Per- 
ſons who had a dependence upon him, but yet who intended 
it only as a Service to the King. So now he became entruſted 


between the King and Don Juan; which he had from the 


beginning contrived to be; Bon Juan being very glad to find 
he had ſo much Intereſt in the King, and the King well 


pleaſed that he had ſuch Credit with Don Juan, of whoſe Al- 


ſiltance in the next Winter he thought he ſhould have much 


uſe; 
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uſe ; for all attempts. upon England muſt be in the Winter. 

In a word, this Affair of St Ghiſtain was very acceptable to the 

Spaniards; their Campagne being ended without any other 

conſiderable Action than the taking of Conde. They foreſaw 

a very fad year would ſucceed, if they ſhould enter into the 

Field, where they were ſure the French would: be early, and 
leave St Ghiſtain behind them; and they ſhould run more ha- 

zard if they begun with the Siege of that place; and there- 

fore they authoriſed the Earl to promiſe great rewards in Mo- 

ney, and Penſions, to thoſe Officers, and Soldiers, who would 

contribute to the reduction of it. The matter was ſo well 

carried, that Don Juan aſſembled his Army together a little 

before Chriſtmas, in a very great froſt, and coming before the 

place, though Scomberg diſcover d the Conſpiracy, and ap- 

prehended two or three of the Officers; yet the Soldiers, 

which -werej upon the Guards in ſome out-Forts, declaring 

themſelves at the ſame time, and receiving the Spaziards, he 

was compelFd to make Conditions, and to give up the place, 

that he might have liberty to march away with the reſt, 

T H1s Service was of very great importance to the Spani- 
ards, and no leſs detriment to the French, and conſequently 
ve great Reputation to the Earl; who then came to the 
ing at Bruges, and ſaid all that he thought fit of Don Juan 

to the King, and amongſt the reſt, That Don Fuan adviſed 

« his Majeſty to ſend ſome diſcreet Perſons to Madrid, to ſol- 

©licite his Affairs there; but that he did not think the Per- 

ce ſon he had deſign'd to ſend thither (who was S" Harry de 

Vic, that had been long Reſident in Bruſſels) “Would be ac- 

« ceptable there. This was only to introduce another Per- 

ſon, who was dear to him, Sr Henry Bennet, who had been 

formerly in his Office when he was Secretary of State, and 

bred by him; and was now Secretary to the Duke of York ; 

but upon the Factions that were in that Family was ſo uneaſy 

in his place, that he deſired to be in any other Poſt; and was 
about this time come to the King, as a forerunner to inform 

him of the Duke of York's purpole to be ſpeedily with him, 
being within few days to take his leave of the Court of France, 

Bennet had been long a Perſon very acceptable to the King; He «brains 
and therefore his Majeſty readily conſented, that he ſhould go , 85k 
to Madrid inſtead of de Vic: So he return'd with the Earl to gennet 

Bruſſels, that he might be preſented, and made known to Don frould be 

Juan: from whom the Earl doubted not to procure particular ſen: Eu 

recommendation. 1 1 fo Madrid. 

Tax time was now come that the Duke of York found it The Duke of 
neceſſary to leave Paris, and ſo came to the King to Bruges ; York leaves 
where there were then all the viſible hopes of the Crown of Fans and 

England together; and all the Royal Iſſue of the late King, the A e 

8 9 is Princeſs Bruges. 
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Princeſs Henrietta only excepted ; for, belides the King and 
his two Brothers, the Dukes of Tur and Gloceſter, the Prin. 
ceſs Royal of Orange made that her way from Paris into 
the Low Countries, and ſtay'd there ſome days with her Bro. 

| thers. | 

Toe Chancel- I was at this time that the King made the Chancellor of 
lor of the the Exchequer Lord Chancellor of Exgland, St Edward Hey. 
bade lol bert, who was the laſt Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, being 

Chancellor, lately dead at Paris. Now the King put the Seal, which he 

had till then kept Himſelf, into the hands of the Chancellor; 
which he receiy'd very unwillingly : but the King firſt em- 
Pore the Marquis of Ormond, with whom his Majeſty knew 
e had an entire Friendſhip, to difpoſe him to receive it; 
which when he could not do (he giving him many reaſons, 
belides his own unfitneſs, why there was no need of ſuch an 
Officer, or indeed any uſe of the Great Seal till the King 
ſhould come into Exgland; and That his Majeſty found ſome 
«eaſe in being without ſuch an Officer, that he was not trou- - 
ce bled with thoſe Suites, which he would be, if the Seal were 
ce in the hands of a proper Officer to be uſed, ſince every Fay 
cc would be then importuning the King for the Grant of Of- 
ce fices, Honours, and Lands, which would give him great vexa- 
ce tion to refuſe, and do him as great miſchief by granting. The 
which when the Marquis told the King ) his 1 5 imſelf 
went to the Chancellor's Lodging, and took notice of what the 
Marquis had told him; and faid, * He would deal truly and 
c freely with him; that the principal reaſon which he had al- 
ce ledged againſt receiving the Seal, was the greateſt reaſon that 
ce diſpoſed him to confer it upon him. Thereupon he pulled 
Letters out of his Pocket, which he receiv'd lately from Paris, 
for the Grant of ſeveral Reverſions in Eng/and of Offices, and 
of Lands; one whereof was of the Queen's Houſe and Lands 
of Oatlands, to the ſame Man who had purchaſed it from the 
State; who would willingly have paid a good Sum of Mo- 
ney to that Perſon who was to procure ſuch a confirmation of 
his Title; the draught whereof was prepared at London, upon 
confidence that ir would have the Seal preſently put to it; 
which being in the King's own hand, none need, as they 
thought, to be privy to the ſecret. His Majeſty told him alſo 
of many other Importunities, with which he was every day 
diſquieted ; and “ Thar he ſaw no other remedy to give him- 
ce ſelf eaſe, than to put the Seal out of his own keeping, into 
« ſuch hands as would not be importuned, and would help 
ce him to deny. And thereupon he conjured the Chancellor 
to receive that Truſt, with many gracious promiſes of his Fa- 
vour and Protection. Whereupon the Eatl of Briſtol, and 
Secretary Nicholas, uſing likewiſe Their perſwaſions, he 125 
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mitted to the King's pleaſure ; who deliver'd the Seal to him 
in the Council, in the Obriſimas time in the year 1657; which 

reticular is only fit to be mention'd, becauſe many great Af- 
Firs and ſome Alterations accompanied, though not attend- 
ed upon it. | | 

AFTER ſo long and fo dark a retirement in Cologae, the 
King's very coming into Flanders raiſed the Spirits of his 
Friends in Exg/and. And when they were aſſured that there 
was a Treaty ſign'd between his Majeſty and the King of 
Spain, they made no doubt of an Army ſufficient to begin the 
buſineſs, and then that the general affections of the Kingdom 
would finiſh it. The King, who had hitherto reſtrain'd his 
Friends from expoſing themfelves to unneceſſary dangers , 
thought it now fit to encourage them to put themſelves into 
ſuch a poſture , that they might be ready to joyn with him 
when he appear'd ; which he hoped the Spaniard would en- 
able him to do in the depth of Winter. Several Meſſengers 
were ſent from England to aſſure him, . That there was ſo Tranſa#ions 
«univerſal a readineſs there, that they could hardly be per- 1%, 
« ſwaded to 1 to expect the King, but they would begin P , „, 
« the Work Themſelves: yet they complain'd much of the England : 
backwardneſs of thoſe who were moſt truſted by the King, 
and They again as much inveighed againſt the raſhneſs and 
precipitation of the other, © That they would ruin themſelves, 
«and all People who ſhould joyn with them. 

Tu King was much perplexed to diſcover this diſtemper 

amongſt thoſe, who, if they were united, would find the 

Work very hard; and though he preferr'd in his own opinion 

the judgment of thoſe that were moſt wary, yet it concern'd 

him to prevent the other from appearing in an unſeaſonable 
Engagement ; and therefore He ſent to them, and conjured 

them «To attempt nothing, till he ſent a Perſon to them, who, 

« if they were ready, ſhould have Authority enough to per- 

© twade the reſt to a conjunction with them, and ſhould him- 

c felf be fit to conduct them in any reaſonable Enterpriſe. 

TRE Marquis of Or mond had frankly offer d to the King, which was 

c that he would privately go into Exgland, and confer with ½ _— 
*thoſe who were moſt forward; and if he found, that their 4 ir of Or- 
*counſels were diſcreetly laid, he would encourage them, mond', go- 
* and unite all the reſt to them; and if matters were not ripe, ing into 
« he would compoſe them to be quiet; and there was no Man England. 
in England affected to the King's Service, who would not 
be readily adviſed by him. The Chancellor would by no 
means conſent to his Journey, as an unreaſonable Adventure 
upon an improbable deſign, ſeeing no ground to imagine they 
could do any thing. But the Marquis exceedingly underva- 
lued any imagination of danger; and it cannot be . 
5 Wit 
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with what ſecurity all Men ventur'd every day, in the height 
of Cromwel/'s jealouſy and vigilance, to go into Exgland, and 
to ſtay a Month in Losdon, and return again. The King 
conſenting to the Journey, the chief care was, that the Mar- 
quis's abſence from Bruges might not create jealouſy, and diſ- 


cCourſe, “ Whither he ſhould be gone. Therefore it was for 


ſome time diſcourſed, © That the Marquis of Ormond was to 
ce go into Germoxy to the Duke of Newburgh (who was known 
to have affection for the King) and That he ſhould from 
«thence bring with him two Regiments for the Service of 
ce his Majeſty. | | 

TRESs E diſcourſes being generally made and believ'd the 
Marquis took his Leave publickly of the King, with his Ser- 
vants fit for ſuch a Journey, who continued the Journey towards 
Germany; ſo that the Letters from Co/ogxe to all places gave 
an Account of the Marquis of Ormond's being there; whilſt 
he himſelf, with one only Servant, and O Neile (who had en- 
couraged him vor much to that undertaking) took the way 
of Holland; and hired a Bark at Schevelin; in which they 
Embarked, and were ſafely landed in Eſex; from whence, 
without any trouble, they got to London, whilſt the Parlia- 
ment was {till fitting. When he was there, he found means 
to ſpeak with moſt of thoſe of any condition upon whoſe Ad- 
vice, and Intereſt, the King moſt depended, and againſt whoſe 
politive Advice his Majeſty would not ſuffer any thing to be 
attempted. That which troubled him moſt was to. diſcover 
a jealouſy, or rather an Animoſity between many of thoſe 
who equally wiſh'd the King's Reſtoration, to that degree, 
that they would neither confer nor correſpond with each other. 
They who had the moſt experience, and were of the greateſt 
reputation with thoſe who would appegr when any thing was 
to be done, but would not expoſe themſelves in Meetings or 
Correſpondencies before,complain'd very much of «The raſh- 


ee neſs of the other, who believ'd any Officer of the Army 


c“ that pretended diſcontent, and would preſently deſire them 


ce to communicate with ſuch Perſons ; which becauſe they re- 
c fuſed (as they had reaſon ) the others loaded them with re- 
c“ proaches, as having loſt all affection and zeal for his Majeſty's 


c Service. They proteſted, That they could not diſcover 


ec or believe that there was any ſuch preparations in readineſs, 
ce that it could be counſellable to appear in Arms againſt a 
« Government ſo fortified, and eſtabliſhed, as the Protector's 


 EKſeem'd to be: that it was probable the Parliament might 


cc not comply with Cremwel/'s delires; and then there was 


c ſuch a diſcovery of Malice between ſeveral Perſons of po- 


< tent Condition, that many advantages might be offer'd to 
« the King's Party: if they would have the patience to 23 
| . . ce the 


l 
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«the event, and till thoſe Factions ſhould be engaged in 
« blood, they might be ſure to advance the King's Intereſt in 
« diſpoling of themſelves; but if they ſhould engage, before 
« ſuch a time, in any Inſurrection, or by ſeiſing ſome inſigni- 
« ficant Town, all diſſenting Parties would be reconciled, till 
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« the King's Friends ſhould all be ruin d, though they might 


«afterwards __ to their old r In a word, 
though they appear'd very wary, they declared ſuch a reſi 
«toad ro ? Ning's pleaſure, *That, if the Marquis > "of 
« tisfied, upon his conference with other Men, that the time 
« was ripe for their appearance in Arms, they would preſently 
cc receive his Orders; and do what he ſhould require, how un- 
« ſuccesfully ſoever. 3 | | | 
O the other ſide, there were many younger Men, who, 
having had no part in the former War, were impatient to ſhew 
their courage and affection to the King. And thoſe Men, be- 
ing acquainted with many of the old Officers of the late 5 
Army, who ſaw many of their old Soldiers now in Cromwel/'s 
Army, and found them to ralk after their old manner, con- 
cluded that they would all appear for the King, aſſoon as they 
ſhould fee his colours flying, Theſe Men talking together, 
would often diſcourſe, how eaſy a thing it would be, with 
two Troops of Horſe, to beat up ſuch a Quarter, or ſeiſe ſuch 
a Guard; and then thoſe Men confulted how to, get thoſe 
Troops, and found Men who had liſted ſo many, which would 
be ready upon call. There were always in theſe Meetings 
ſome Citizens, who undertook for the affection of the City; 
and ſome of theſe made little doubt of ſeiſing upon the Tower. 
And truly the putting many Gentlemen's Sons a$Apprentices 
into the City, fince the beginning of the Troubles, had made 
a great alteration, at leaſt in the general talk of that People. 
It was upon this kind of Materials, that 1 5 5 honeſt Men 
did build their hopes, and upon ſome aſſurances they had 
from Officers of the Army, who were as little to be depended 
upon. | 
aer E was another particular, which had principally 
contributed to this diſtemper, which paſſing from hand to — 
had made Men impatient to be in Arms; which was an opi- 
nion, that the King was even cy to land with ſuch an Arm 
as would be able to do his buſineſs. This had been diſperſed 
by ſome who had been ſent Expreſſes into Flanders; who, 
though they always lay conceal'd during the time they waited 
for their diſpatches from the King, yet found ſome Friends 
and acquaintance about the Court, or in their way, who thought 
they did the King good ſervice in making his Majeſty be 
thought to be in a good condition; and ſo fild thoſe People 


with ſuch diſcourſes, as would make them moſt welcome when 


they return d. WHEN 
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; | Warn the Marquis had taken the full ſurvey of all that 
was to be depended 1 he conjured the warmer People to 
be quiet, and not to think of any Action till they ſhould be 
infallibly ſure of the King's being landed, and confirm'd the 
other in their warineſs; and being informed that Cromwell knew 
of his being there, and made many ſearches for him, he thought 
The Marquis it time to return. And fo about the time that the Parliament 
returns out Was diflolv'd , he was conducted by Dr Quartermaine, the 
of England. King's Phylician, through S»ſtx; and there Embarked, and 
ſafely Tranſported into France; from whence he came into 
Flanders. | 33 _ 
T 11s gave the Occaſion to Cromwell to make that diſcourſe 
before mentioned to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, of 
the Lord Marquis of Ormond's having been three Weeks in 
the City; of which he had receiv 42 Intelligence from 
a hand that was not then in the leaſt degree ſuſpected, nor 
was then wicked enough to put him into Cromwel/'s hand; 
which he could eaſily have done; of which more ſhall be faid 
hereafter. But when the Protector was well aſſured that the 
Marquis was out of his reach, which vexed and grieved him 
Cromwell exceedingly, he cauſed all Perſons, whom he knew had, or he 
apprebends thought might, have ſpoken with him, to be apprehended. 
2 Tes All Prifons, as well in the Country as the City, were fill d 
with thoſe who had been of the King's Party, or he beliey d 
would be; and he thought this a neceſſary ſeaſon to terrify 
his Enemies, of all conditions, within the Kingdom, with Spe- 

ctacles which might mortify them. 

Ix the preparations which had been made towards an In- 
ſurrection, many Perſons in the Country, as well as in the 
City, had receiv'd Commiſſions for Regiments of Horſe and 
Mr sta- - Foot; and, amonglt the reſt, one Mr Stapley, a Gentleman of 
pley's En- à good extraction, and a good fortune in the County of Suſſex ; 
5a whoſe Mother had been Siſter to the Earl of Norwich, but his 
Kine, Father had been in the Number of the blackeſt Offenders, and 
one of the King's Judges. This Son of his, who now poſſeſ- 
| ſed his Eſtate, had taken great pains to mingle in the Com- 
pany of thoſe who were known to have affection for the King; 
and, upon all occaſions, made profeſſions of a deſire, for the 
expiation of his Father's Crime, to venture his own life, and 
his Fortune, for his Majeſty's Reſtoration ; and not only his 
Fortune, but his Intereſt was conſiderable in that Maritime 
County: ſo that Many thought fit to cheriſh thoſe Inclina- 


tions in him, and to encourage him to hope, that his fidelity - 


might deferve to enjoy that Eſtate, which the Treaſon of his 

Mr Mor- Father had forfeited. | | 
daunt is THERE was a young Gentleman, fohn Mordaunt, the 

| 2 © younger Son, and Brother, of the Earls of Peterborough; who, 
SIE Me 7 having 
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having been to young too be engaged in the late War, during 

which time he bad his Education in France and Italy, was 

now of Age, of Parts, and great vigour of mind, and newly 

married to a young beautiful Lady of a very Loyal Spirit, and 

notable vivacity of Wit and Humour, who concurr'd with 

him in all honourable dedications of himſelf, He refolv'd to 

embrace all opportunities to ſerve the King, and to diſpoſe 

thoſe upon whom he had influence, to take the ſame reſolu- 

tion; and being allied to the Marquis of Ormond, he did by 

him inform his Majeſty of his reſolution, and his readineſs to 

receive any commands from him. This was many Months 

before the Marquis's Journey into England. 
Mr STAPLEY was well known to Me Mordarnt, who 

had repreſented his affections to the King, and how uſeful he 

might be towards the poſſeſſmg ſome place in Suſſex, and his 

undertaking that he would do ſo, by a Letter to the King un- 

der M. Stapley's own hand: and thereupon Mr Mordeunt de- 

ſired, that his Majeſty would ſend a Commiſſion for the Com- 

mand of a Regiment of Horſe to him; which he would pro- 

vide, and cauſe to be ready againſt the ſeaſon he ſhould be re- 

10 to appear: which miſſion, with many others, was 

ent to Mr Aordaunt ; and he deliver d it to Mr Srapley; who 

was exceedingly pleaſed with it, renew'd all his Vows and 

Proteſtations; and it is (till believ'd that he really meant all 

he pretended. But he had truſted ſome Servant, who be- 

tray d him; and being thereupon ſent for by Cromwell, his 

Father's faſt old Friend, was by him fo cajoled by promiſes 3 

and by threats, that he was not able to withſtand him; but 31, stapleyß 

believing that he knew already all that he ask d him, he con- diſcovers 

ceal'd nothing that he knew himlelt; inform'd him of thoſe , 

of the ſame Country who were to joyn with him; of whom 5 Sr 

ſome had likewiſe receiv'd Commi , as well as himfelf; and 

in the end he confeſſed, That he had receiv'd his Commiffion 

from MF Moraaumt s own hand. Before this difcovery Mr 

Mordauzt had been ſent for by Cromwell, and very ſtrictly ex- 

amin d, whether he had ſeen the Marquis of Ormond during 

his late being in London; which, though he had done often, 

he very confidently and poſitively denied, being well aſſured 

that it could not be proved, and that the Marquis himfelf 

was in ſafety : upon which confident denial, he was diſmiſſed 

to return to his own Lodging. But upon this difcovery by - Mor- 

Stapley, he was within two days after ſent for again, and com- daunt ſeiſed 
mitted cloſe Priſoner to the Tower; and new Men were #4 0 

every day ſent for, and committed in all Quarters of the , Te, 
Kingdom; and within ſome time after, a high Court of Ju- 

ſtice was erected for the Trial of the Priſoners, the Crimes 

of none being yet diſcover d; which put all thoſe who _ 

b ow 
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how lyable they themſelves were, under a terrible Conſterna: 
| tion. 48 3 

Mr Mor- BzroRE this high Court of Juſtice, of which John Liſe, 
caunt; Sr who gave his Vote in the King's blood, and continued an en- 
by ; and Dr tire Confident and Inſtrument of Cromwells was Prefident 
Hewer, y- there were firſt brought to be tried, John Mordaumt; St Harry 
ed before 4 Slingsby, a Gentleman of a very ancient Family, and of a very 
* Cow: ample Fortune in York-ſhire; and Di Hewet, an eminent 
2 Fuſice. Preacher in London, and very Orthodox, to whoſe Church 
| thoſe of the King's Party frequently reſorted, and few but 
thoſe. Theſe three were totally unacquainted with each other; 
and though every one of them knew enough againſt himſelf, 
they could not accuſe one another, if they had been inclined to it. 
The firſt and the laſt could not doubt but that there would be 
evidence enough againſt them ; and they had found means to 
correſpond. ſo much together, as to reſolve that neither of 
them would plead to the Impeachment, but demur to the Ju. 
riſdiction of the Court, and deſire to have Council afſgn'd 
to argue againſt it in point of Law; they being both ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructed, how to urge Law enough to make it evi- 
dent that neither of them could be legally tried by that Court, 
and that it was erected contrary to Law. The firſt that was 
brought to tryal, was Mr Mordaunt. After his Arraignment, 
by which he found that the delivery of the Commiſſion to 
Stapley would be principally infiſted on, and which he knew 
might too eaſily be proved, he, according to former reſolu- 
tion, refuſed to plead Not-guilty; but inſiſted, . That by the 
« Law of the Land he ought not to be tried by that Court; 
for which he gave more reaſons than they could anſwer; and 
then deſired, © That his Council might have liberty to argue 
te the point in Law; which of courſe uſed to be granted in all 

Legal Courts. But he was told, “ That he was better to bethink 
c himſelf; that they were well ſatisfied in the Legality of their 
« Court, and would not ſuffer the Juriſdiction of it to be diſ- 
« puted ; that the Law of England had provided a Sentence for 
ce ſuch obſtinate Perſons as refuſed to be tried by it; which 
© was, that they ſhould be condemn'd as Mutes; which would 
ce be His Caſe, if he continued refractory: ſo he was carried 
back to the Tower, to conſider better what he would do the 
next day. Sr Harry Slingsby was call'd next. He knowing no- 
thing of, or for the other reſolution, pleaded Not-guilty ; and 
ſo was ſent to the Priſon to be tried in his turn. Dr Hewet,whoſe A+ 

pen Crime was collecting and ſending Money to the King, 
eſides having given Money to ſome Officers, refuſed to plead, 
as Mr Mordaunt had done, and demanded that his Counci! 
might be heard; and receiv'd the ſame anſwer, and admonition, 

that the other had done ; and was remitted again to _ 
| HOSE 
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| The other, That they had no ſufficient proof to condemn him 


J * 
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TnosE Courts ſeldom conſiſted of fewer than twenty 

Judges; amongit whom, there were uſually ſore, who; out 

of pity, or for Money, were inclin'd to do good Offices to the 

Priſoners” who came before them; at leaſt to communicate 

ſuch Secrets to them, as might inform them what would be 

molt preſſed againſt them. Mir Mordaunt's Lady had, by me means 

giving Money, ee ſome in the number to be very prov which My 
itius to her Husband: and in the Evening of that day . 
ryal had been begun, ſhe receiv'd two very important (deere ” 

vices from them. The one, That the ſhould prevail with 

« her Husband to plead; then his Friends might do him ſome 

« Service: whereas, if he inſiſted upon the point of Law, he 

« would infallibly ſuffer, and no Man durſt ſpeak for him. 


ce upon any particular with which he ſtood charg d, but only 
« for the delivery of the Commiſſion to Stapley; and that there 
« vas to that point, beſides Stapley, one Colonel Mallory, 
cc whoſe teſtimony was more vallued than the other's. This 
Mallory had the reputation of an honeſt Man, and lov'd Mr. 
Mordaunt very well, and was one of thoſe who were princi- 
ly truſted in the buſineſs of Syſex , and had been appre- 
ended about the fame time that Stapley was; and finding, 
upon his firſt Examination, by the Queſtions adminiſter'd ro 
him by Thxr/ow, that all was diſcover'd, he unwarily con- 
feſſed all that he knew concerning Mr Mordaunt; having been 
himſelf the Perſon principally employ'd between him and 
Stapley. He was brought in Cuſtody from the Tower, to 
give in Evidence againſt Mr Mordawnt, with an intention 
in the Court, after he had done that good Service, to pro- 
ceed as ſtrictly againſt himſelf, though they promiſed him 
indemnity. [FOILED T2 gn * 
Tus Lady, having clear information of this whole matter, 
could not find any way that Night to advertiſe her Husband, 
that he ſhould no more inſiſt upon the want of Juriſdiction 
in the Court. For there was no poſſibility of 3 with, 
or ſending to him, during the time of bis Tryal. Therefore 
ſhe. laid aſide the thought of that buſineſs till the Morning, 
and paſſed the Night in contriving how Mallory might be pre- 
vailed with to make an Eſcape ; and was ſo dextrous, and fo 
fortunate, that a Friend of Hers diſpoſed the Money ſhe gave 
him ſo effectually, that the next Morning, when Mallory was 
brought to the Hall to be ready to give in his Evidence, he 
found ſome means to withdraw from his Guard, and when he 
was in the Croud he eaſily got away. By 
SHE had as good fortune likewiſe to have a little Note ſhe 
writ concerning the other Advice , put into her Husbands 
hand, as he paſſed to the Bar; which having peruſed, he de- 
Vol. III. Part 2. "WE parted 
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parted from his former reſolution ;- and after he had modeſtly 
urged the ſame agein which he had done the day before, to 
ſpend time, and the Prefident, in much choler, anſwering as he 

had done, be {ybmicted to his Tryal; and behaved himſelf 
with Courage; and eaſily evaded the greateſt part of the Evi- 
dence they had againſt him; nor could they find ee what 
preſumption ſoever there might be, that he had ſpok 


1 
en with 
the Marquis of Orad; and he evaded many other particu- 


lars of his correſpondence with the King, with notable Ad. 


dreſs. That of the Commiſſion of Stap/ey was reſerv'd to the 
laſt ; and the Commiſſion being produced, and bath the hand 
and the Signet generally known, L of ſo many of the 
like, which had fallen into their hands at Worcefer, and by 


many other Accidents, Mr Srapley was called to declare where 


he had it; and ſeeing himſelf confronted by Mr Andau, 
though he did, after many queſtions and reproaches from the 


Council that proſecuted, at laft confeſs that he did receive it 


from Mr Merdawnt; yet he did it in fo diſorderly and con- 
fuſed a manner, that it appear d he had much rather not have 
aid it; and auler d the Queſtions Mr Mordaumt asked him 
with that confuſion, that his Evidence could not be fatisfa- 
ebony to any impartial Judges. Then Mallory was callF'd for; 

t by no ſearch could be found; and they could not, by 
their own Rules, defer their Sentence. And it ſo fell out by 


one of the Judge's withdrawing upon a ſuddain fit of the Stone, 


that the Court was divided, one half for the Condemning 
him, and the other half that he was not Guilty; whereupon 
the determination depended upon the ſingle Vate of the Pre- 
ſident; who made ſome excuſes for the Juſtice he was about 
to do, and acknowledged many obligations ro the Mother of 
the Priſoner, and, in contemplation thereof, pronounced him 


_Jonocent for ought appear'd to the Court. There was not in 


Cromwelf's time the like Inſtance; and ſcarce any other Man 
elcaped the Judgment, that was tried before any High Court 
of Juſtice. And he was fo offended at it, that, contrary to 
all the forms uſed by thernſelves, he cauſed him to be kept 
for ſome Months after in the Tower, and would willingly 
have brought him to be tried again. For, within a day or 
two after, Mallory was retaken, and they had likewiſe cor- 
rupted a French man, who had long ſerw'd him, and was the 
only Servant whom he had made choice of (ſince he was to 
be allow'd but one) to attend him in the Priſon : and he had 
diſcover'd enough to have taken away his Life ſeveral ways. 
But the ſcandal was ſo great, and the Caſe fo unheard of, 
that any Man, diſcharg'd upon a publick Tryal, ſhould be a- 
gain proceeded againſt upon new Evidence for the fame Of- 
fence, that Orwell himſelf thought not fit to undergo the 
Reporach 


f 
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Repraach of it, but was in the end prevail'd with to fet him 
at liberty. And he was very few days at liberty, before he 
embarked himſelt as frankly in the King's Service as before; 
and with better Succeſs. e 

SIR Harry Slingsby, and poor Dr Hewet had worſe for- $;- Harry 
tune; and their Blood was the more thirſted after for the Slingsby 
other's Indemnity; and the Court was too ſeverely repre- du 45 
hended, to commit the fame fault again. The former had 
lain two years in Priſon in Hull, and was brought now up to 
the Tower, for fear they / not diſcover enough of any 
new Plot, to make ſo many formidable Examples, as the pre- 
ſent conjuncture required. They had againit him Evidence 
enough ( befides his incorrigible Fidelity to the Crown from 
the firſt aſſaulting it) that he had contriv'd and conttacted 
with ſome Officers of Hull, about the time that the Earl of 
Rochefter had been in York-ſbrre two years before, for the de- 
livery of one of the Block-Houfes to him for the King's Ser- 
vice: nor did he care to defend himſelf againſt the Accufation 
but rather acknowledged, and juſtified his Affection, and 
own'd his Loyalty to the King, with very little compliment, 
or ceremony to the Prefent Power. The other, D Hewet, and Door 
receiving no information of MF Mordaunt's declining the way Hewet e- 
formerly reſolv'd upon (which it was 3 to convey/ e ts 
to him in that inſtant, no body being ſuffer d to ſpeak wit _ 
him) and being brought to the Bar aſſoon as the other was 
remov'd from it, perſiſted in the ſame reſolution, and ſpoke 
only againſt the illegality of the Court; which, upon better 
Information, and before the Judgment was pronounced a- 
gainſt him, he defired to retr and would have pur himſelf, 
upon his Tryal: but they then refuſed to admit him; and fo Thy are 
Sentence of death was pronounced againft them both ; which 2 * 
they both underwent with great Chriſtian Courage. | : 

IR Harry Smgsby, as is ſaid before, was in the firſt Rank -In account 
of the Gentlemen of York-ſbire z, and was return d to ſerve as Ab. 
a Member in the Parliament that continued ſo many year 8 
where he ſate till the Troubles begun; and having no rela- 
tion to, or dependence upon the Court, he was ſway'd only 
by his Conſcience to deteſt the violent and undutiful beha- 
viour of that Parliament. He was a Gentleman of a good un- 
derſtanding, but of a very melancholick Nature, and of very 
few words: and when he could ſtay no longer with a good 
Conſcience in their Councils, in which he never concurr'd, 
ne went into his Country, and joyn'd with the firſt who took 
up Arms for the King. And when the War was ended, he 


_ remain'd ſtill in his own Houſe, prepar'd and diſpoſed ro run 


the Fortune of the Crown in any other Attempt. And hav- 
ing a good Fortune and a TS Reputation, had . | 
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Influence upon the People, than They who talked more and 
louder; and was known to be irreconcilable to the new Go- 

vernment; and therefore was cut off, notwithſtanding very 
Kr Interceſſion to preſerve him. For he was Uncle to the 
rd Falconbridge; who engaged his Wife and all his new 
Allies to intercede for him* without effect. When he was 
brought to die, he ſpent very little time in diſcourſe; but told 
them, “ He was to die for being an honeſt Man, of which he 
cc Was very glad. 
And of Dr Dr HgwErT was born a Gentleman, and bread a Scholar, 
Hewet. and was a Divine before the beginning of the Troubles. He 
livd in Oxford, and in the Army, till the end of the War, 
and.continued afterwards to preach with great applauſe in a 
little Church in London: where by the affection of the Pa- 
riſb, he was admitted, ſince he was enough known to be no- 
toriouſly under the brand of Malignity. When the Lord Fal. 
conbridge married Cromwell's Daughter (who had uſed ſecret. 
ly to frequent his Church) after the ceremony of the time, 
He was made choice of to marry them according to the or- 
der of the Church; which engaged both that Lord and Lady, 
to uſe their utmoſt credit with the Protector to preſerve his 
Life; but he was inexorable, and deſirous that the Church- 
men, upon whom he looked as his mortal enemies, ſhould 
5 what they were to trult to, if they ſtood in need of his 
ercy. | | 
. then believed that, if he had pleaded, he might 
have been quitted, ſince in truth he never had been with the 
King at Cologne or Bruges; with which he was charged in his 
Indictment; and they had blood enough in their power to 
pour out; for, beſides the two before-mention'd, to whom 
Colonel Aſh- they granted the favour to be beheaded, there were three 
ton, and Others, Colonel Aſliton, Stacy, and Bettely, condemn'd by the 
Stacy and ſame Court; who were treated with more ſeverity; and were 
3 hanged, drawn, and quarter'd, with the moſt rigour, in ſe- 
unden Veral great Streets in the City, to make the deeper impreſſion 
and execut- upon the People, the two lait being Citizens. But all Men 
ed. appeared ſo nauſeated with blood, and ſo tired with thoſe abo- 
minable Spectacles, that Cromwell thought it beſt to pardon the 
reſt who were .condemn'd, or rather to reprieve them; a- 
mongſt whom Mallory was one; who was not at liberty till 
the King's Return; and was more troubled for the weakneſs 
he had been guilty of, than They were againſt whom he had 
treſpaſſed. | 4 
THroven the King, and all who were faithful ro him, 
were exceedingly afflicted with this bloody proceeding, yet 
Cromwell did not ſeem to be the more confirm'd in his Ty- 
ranny. It is true, the King's Party was the more _—_; 
ut 
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but Cromwell found another kind of Enemy much more dan- Cromwell 
gerous than they, and that knew better how to deal with ee . 
im in his own way. They who were raiſed by him, and 5g 1b. 
who had raiſed him, even almoſt the whole Body of Sectaries, Sedaries. 
Anabaptiſts, Independents, Quakers, declar'd an implacable 
hatred againſt him; and whilit they contrived how to raiſe a 
power to contend with him, they likewiſe enter'd into feveral 
Conſpiracies to Aſſaſſinate him; which he exceedingly appre- 
hended. They ſent an Addreſs to the King by one of the Par- 4» Adare/ 
, a young Gentleman of an honourable Extraction, and great % % 10 
Pars by whom they made many extravagant Propoſitions, „ ,,,. N. 
and ſeem'd to depend very much upon the death of Cromwell, 
and thereupon to compute their own power to ſerve the King; 
who gave ſuch an Anſwer only to them, as might diſpoſe then 
to hope for his favour, if he received ſervice trom them; and 
ro believe that he did not intend to perſecute, or trouble any 
Men for their Opinions, if their Actions were peaceable ; 
which they pretended to affect. ee a 
SINCE the Spirit, Humour, and Language of that People, 
and, in truth, of that time, cannot be better deſcribed and re- 
preſented, than by that Petition and Addreſs, which was ne- 
ver 3 and of which there remains no Copy in any 
hand, that I know of, but only the Original, which was pre- 
ſented to the King (it being too dangerous a thing for any 
Man who remained in Esgland, to have any ſuch tranſcript in 
his Cuſtody) it will not be amiſs in this place to inſert the Pe- 
tition and Addreſs in the very words in which it was pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, with the Letter, that accompanied it 
from the Gentleman mention'd before, who was an Anabap- 
riſt of ſpecial Truſt among them, and who came not with the 
Petition, but expected the King's pleaſure upon the receipt of 
it; it being ſent by an Officer who had ſerv'd the King in an 
eminent Command, and was now gracious amongſt thoſe Se- 
Ctaries without ſwerving in the leaſt degree from his former 
Principles and Integrity : for that People always pretended a 
juſt eſteem and value of all Men who had faithfully adhered 
to the King, and liv'd ſoberly and virtuouſly. The Addreſs 
was in theſe words. | n 9 PETS "9 2 


I his moſt Excellent Majeſty, Charles the Second, King The Addreſs 
_ of great Britain, France, and Ireland, and the Domi- el. 
nious thereunto belonging. | 
The humble Addreſs of the Subſcribers, in the behalf of 
<« themſelves, and many thouſands more, your Majeſty's 
e moſt humble and faithful Subjects. 
Map it ous your Majeſty, 

<WHEN We ſit down, and recount the wonderful and un- 
ED _—_— F geard 
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& heard of Diſpenſations of God amongſt Us, when We call 
«to our remembrances the Tragical Actions, and Tranſacti- 
< ons of theſe late times, when We ſeriouſly conſider the dark 
Fe and myiterious effects of Providence, the unexpected diſ- 
« appointment of Counſels, the ſtrange and ſtrong Convul- 
ce Gons of State, the various and violent Motions and Commo- 
© tzons of the People, the many Changings, Turnings, and 
< Overturnings of Governours, and Governments, which, in 
* the Revolutions of a few years, have been produced in this 
& Land of Miracles, We cannot but be even {wallowed up in 
* Aſtoniſhment, and are conſtrain d to command an unwil- 
<« ling Silence upon our ſometimes mutinous, and oyer-inquir- 
ce ing Hearts, reſolving all into the good Will and Pleaſure of 
c that All-diſpoling One, whoſe Willom is unſearchable, and 
R d whoſe Ways are paſt finding out. | 
Bur although it is, and We hope ever will be, far from 
fe Us, either peeviſhly or henry. gears to kick againſt the 
< jrreſiſtable Doors of Heaven, or vainly to attempt, by any 
& faint and infirm deſigns of Ours, to give an interruption to 
that Qyer-ruling Divine hand, which ſteers, and guides, go- 
e yerns, aud determines the Affairs of the whole World; yet 
* We cannot but judge it a Duty highly incumbent upon Us, 
* ro endeavour, as much as in Us lies, to repair the breaches 
© of Our dear Country. And, ſince it is Our lot (We may 
ff ſay our unhappineſs) to be embark*'d in a Shipwrack'd Com- 
* mon-wealth (Which, like a poor weather-beaten Pinnace, 
<« bas, for ſo long a time, been toſſed upon the waves and bil- 
6 laws of Faction, ſplit upon the Rocks of violence, and is 
* now glmoſt quite devourd in the Quick-ſands of Ambi- 
“ tion) what can We do more worthy of Eng/jſb-Men, as We 
are by Nation, or of Chriſtians, as We are by Profeſſion, than 
F every one of Us to put our hand to an Oar, and to try if it be 
g“ the Will of Our God, that ſuch weak Inſtruments as We, 
“ may be, in any meaſure, helpful to bring it at laſt into the 
Le ſafe and quiet Harbour of Juftice, and Righteouſneſs? 
To this Undertaking, though too great for Us, We are 
« apt to think Our ſelves ſo much the more ſtrongly engaged, 
“e by how much the more We are ſenſible, that as our Sins have 
ce been the greateſt Cauſes, ſo our many follies and impru- 
e dences have not been the leaſt means o giving both birth and 
« growth to thofe many Miſeries and Calamities, which We, 
ce together with Three once moſt Flouriſhing Kingdoms, do at 
ce this day fadly grown under. | 
AI is not, the Lord knows, it is not pleaſing unto Us, 
rc nor can We believe it will be grateful ro your Majeſty, that 
We {hould recur to the beginnings, riſe, and root of the late 
* unhappy differences betwixt your Royal Father Py ne 
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« Parliament. In ſuch a diſcourſe as this, We may ſeem, per- 
« haps, rather to go about to make the Wounds bleed ufreſh, 
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ce than to endeavour the curing of them: yet foraſmuch as 


« We do profeſs, that We come not with Corrofives but with 
« Balſoms, and that our deſire is not to hurt but heal, not to 
« pour Vinegar but Oyl into the Wounds; We hope your Ma- 
ic ſeſty will give Us leave to open them gently, that We ma 


«apply remedies the more aptly, and diſcovet our own palt 


« errors the more clearly. 1425 

« [n what poſture the Affairs of theſe Nations ſtood, be- 
ce fore the noiſe of Drums and Trumpets diſturbed the weer 
« harmony that was amongſt Us, is not unknown to yout Ma- 
« jeſty : that We were bleſt with a long Peace, and together with 
« it, with riches, wealth, plenty, and abundance of all things, 
„ the lovely companions and beautiful products of Peace, 
« muſt ever be ac | 
« Author of it, and with a grateful veneration of the Memoty 
<« of thoſe Princes, your Father, and Grandfather, by the pro- 
« pitious Influence of whoſe care, and Wiſdom, We thus flou- 
c riſh'd. But, as it is obſerV'd in Natural Bodies, idleneſs and 
<« fulneſs of Diet, do for the molt part lay the fou 
& thoſe Maladies, and ſecretly nouriſh thoſe diſeaſes, which 
« can hardly be expell'd by the aſſiſtance of the molt Skilful 
« Phyſician, and ſeldom without the uſe of the moſt loathſome 
© Medicines, nay ſometimes not without the hazardous tryal 
ce of the molt dangerous Experiments; ſo did We find it, by 
c ſad experience, to be in this great Body Politick. It cannot be 


owledged with thankfulneſs ro God, the 


ndation of 


« denied, but the whole Common- wealth was faint, the whole 


« Nation ſick, the whole Body out of order, every Member 
© thereof feeble, and every Part thereof languiſhing. And in 
this ſo general, and univerſal a diſtemper, that there ſhould 


ce be no weakneſs nor infirmity, no unſoundneſs in the Head, 


“cannot well be imagin d. We are unwilling to enumerate 
c particulars, the mention whereof would but renew old griets, 
ce but, in general, We may ſay, and We think it will gain the 
c eafy aſſent of all Men, that there were many errours, many 
<« defects, many exceſſes, many irregularities, many illegal and 
<« excentrical Proceedings ( ſome of which were in matters of 
te the higheſt and — Concernments) maniteftly appearing 
© as blots, and ſtains, upon the otherwiſe good Goyernment 
C ofthe late King. That theſe proceeded from the pravity of 
<« his own diſpoſition, or from Principles of Tyranny radicated 


te and implanted in his own Nature, We do not ſee how it 


© can be aſſerted, without apparent injury to the truth; it be- 
e ing confeſſed, even by his moſt peeviſh Enemies, that He 
<« was a Gentleman, as of the moſt ſtrong and perfect Intel- 
<« jectuals, ſo of the beſt and pureſt Morals, of any Prince that 
: 7 814 12 ee ever 
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c ever ſway'd the Engh/b Scepter. This the then Parliament 
ce being ſenſible of, and deſirous, out of a Zeal they had to the 
© Honour of their Soveraign, to diſperſe and diſpel thoſe black 

4 Clouds that were contracted about him, that he might 
i ſhine the more glorious in the beauty of his own Luſtre, 
cc thought themſelves engag d in Duty to endeavour to redeem, 
ce and reſcue him, from violent and ſtrong impulſes of his 
* evil Counſellors; who did Captivate him at their pleaſures 
ce to their own corrupt Luſts, and did every day thruſt him 
into Actions prejudicial to himſelf, and deſtructive to the 
cc common Good and Safety of the People. ET 

po this Account, and to this, and no other end, were 
* We at firſt invited to take up Arms; and though We have 
e too great cauſe to conclude from what We have ſince ſeen 
<« acted, that, under thoſe plauſible, and gilded pretences of 
ce Liberty and Reformation, there were ſecretly managed the 
F< helliſh deſigns of wicked, vile, and ambitious Perſons (whom 
© though then, and for a long time after, concealed, Provi- 
te dence. and the Series of things, have ſince diſcover'd to 
Us) yet We bleſs God, that We went out in the ſimplicity 
of our Souls, aiming at nothing more but what was pub- 
ce lickly own'd in the face of the Sun; and that We were fo 
ce far from entertaining any thoughts of caſting off our Alle- 
* glance to his Majeſty, or extirpating his Family, that We 
Le had not the leaſt intentions of ſo much as abridging him of 
de any of his juſt Prerogatives, but only of reſtraining thoſe 
< excefles of Government for the future, which were nothing 
ce but the Excreſcence of a wanton Power, and were more 
*© truly to be accounted the burdens, than ornaments, of his 
© Royal Diadem, 1 | 
„ Trnxss things, Sir, We are bold to make recital of to 
© your Majeſty ; not that we ſuppoſe your Majeſty to be igno- 
f© rant of them, or that We take delight to derive the Pedi- 
< gree of our own, and the Nations Misfortunes ; but, like 
f* poor wilder'd Travellers, perceiving that We haye loſt our 
© way, We are neceſſitated, though with tired and irkſome 
< ſteps, thus to walk the ſame ground over again, that We may 
© diſcover where it was that We firſt turn'd aſide, and may in- 
< ſtirute a more proſperous courſe in the progreſs of our * 
* ney. Thus far We can ſay We have gone right, keeping the 
* rode of Honeſty and Sincerity, and having as yet done no- 
*© thing but what We think We are able tojuſtity, not by thoſe 
* weak and beggarly Arguments, drawn either from ſucceſs, 

Which is the ſame to the juſt and to the unjuſt, or from the 
ce filence and ſatisfaction of a becalm'd Conſcience, which is 
£* more often the effect of blindneſs than Virtue, but from the 
** ſure, ſafe, ſound, and unerring Maxims of Law, Juſtice, Rea- 
&< (an, and Righteouſneſs, | ; An 
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gt IN all the reſt of our Motions ever ſince to this very day, 
te We mult confeſs, We have been wandering, deviating, and 
« roving up and down, this way and that way, through all 
te the dangerous, uncouth , and untroden Paths of Phana- 
« tick and Enthufiaſtick Notions, till now at laſt, but too 
ce late, We find our ſelves intricated and involv'd in ſo many 
« Windings, Labyrinths, and Mæanders of Knavery, that no- | 
« thing but a divine cle of thread handed to Us from Hea- Pp 
«yen, can be ſufficient to extricate Us, and reſtore Us. We | 
«know not, We know not, whether We have juſter matter 
«of ſhame. or ſorrow adminiſter'd to Us, when We take a re- 
cc flex view of our paſt Actions, and conſider into the com- 
« miſſion of what crimes, impieties, wickednefles, and unheard 
ce of Villanies, We have been led, cbeated, couſen'd, and be- 
c tray d, by that Grand Impoſtor, that loathſome Hypocrite, 
ce that deteſtable Traytor, that Prodigy of Nature, that oppro- 
ce brium of Mankind, that Landskip of lniquity, that Sink of 
« Sin, andthat Compendium of 8 who now calls him- 
« ſelf our Protector. What have We done, nay, what have 
We not done, which either helliſh Policy was able to con- 
« trive, or brutiſh power to execute ? We have trampled un- 
« der foot all Authorities ; We have laid violent hands upon 
« our own Soveraign; We have raviſh'd our Parliaments ; 
« We have deflour'd the Virgin Liberty of our Nation; We 
<« have put a yoke, an heavy Yoke of Iron, upon the Necks 
« of our own Country-men; We have thrown down the 
« Walls and Bullwarks of the People's ſafety ; We have bro- 
« ken often- repeated Oaths, Vows, Engagements, Covenants, 
. 6 Proteſtations ; We have betray d our Truſts ; We have vio- 
« lated our Faiths; We have lifted up our hands to Heaven 
e deceitfully; and that theſe our Sins might want no aggra- 
ce vation to make them exceeding ſinful, We have added Hy- 
© pocriſy to them all; and have not only, like the audacious 
* dtrumpet , wiped our Mouths, and boaſted hat Ve have 
© done no evil; but in the midſt of all our abominations ( ſuch 
© as are too bad to be named amongſt the worſt of Heat . | 
We have, not wanted impudence enough to ſay,Let the Lor 
© be glorified : Let Jeſus Chriſt be exalted: Let his Kingdom 
© be advanced: Let the Goſpel be propagated : Let the Saints 
< be dignified : Let Righteouſneſs be eſtabliſh'd : Pudet bæc 
© opprobria Nobis aut dici . e aut non potuiſſe refelli. 
**W1LL not the Holy One of I/-ae/ viſit ? will not the 
* Righteous One puniſh? will not He who is the true and 
faithful One, be avenged for ſuch things as theſe ? will He 
„not, nay has he not already, come forth as a ſwift witneſs 
© againſt Us? has he not whet his Sword? has he not bent 
_ his Bow? has he not prepared his Quiver ? has he not 4 
7; aa ares es rags „ «rea y 
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< ready begun to ſhoot his Arrows at Us? who is fo blind « 
not to ſee that the hand of the Almighty is upon Us, and 
that his Anger waxes hotter and hotter againſt Us? how 
< have our Hopes been blaſted? how have our Expectations 
< been diſappointed ? how have our Ends been fruſtrated ? All 
«thoſe pleaſant Gourds, under which We were ſometimes 
< ſolacing and careſſing our ſelves, how are they periſh'd in a 
4 moment? how are they wither'd in a Night? how are th 
c vaniſh'd, and come to nothing? Righteous is the Lord, and 
< righteous are all his Judgments. We have ſown the Win 
«and We have reap'd a Whirlwind, We have ſown Faction, 
« and We have reap'd Confufion ; We have ſown Folly, and 
<« We have reap'd Deceit : when we look'd for Liberty, behold 
46 Slavery; when We expected Righteouſneſs, behold Opprel- 
<« fion ; when We ſought for Jaſtice, behold a Cry, a great, and 
« a lamentable Cry throughout the whole Nation. 

«EvEeRy Man's hand is upon his Loins, every one com. 
ce plaining, ſighing, mourning, lamenting, and ſaying, I am 
<« pain'd, | am pain'd, pain and anguiſh, and ſorrow, and per- 
< plexity of Spirit has taken hold upon me, like the pains of 
% a Woman in Travail. Surely We may take up the lament. 
<< tion of the Prophet concerning this the Land of our Nati- 
« vity. How does England lit Solitary? how is ſhe become 
«2s a Widow? ſhe, that was great amongſt the Nations, and 
ce Princeſs among the Provinces, how is ſhe now become tri- 


£ butary ? the weepeth ſore in the Night; her Tears are on 


« her Cheeks ; amongſt all her Lovers ſhe hath none to com- 
te fort her; all her Friends have dealt treacherouſly with her, 
te they are become her Enemies; the lifteth up er voice in 
te the Streets, ſhe cryeth aloud in the Gates of the City, in the 
<< places of chief Concourſe, ſhe fitteth, and thus We hear her 
<< wailing and bemoaning her Condition; Is it nothing to you, 
« all ye that paſs by? behold, and ſee if there be any ſorrow 
© like unto my ſorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith 
« the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce Anger. 
The Yoke of my Tranſgreffions is bound by his hands, they 
% are wreath'd, and come up upon my Neck; he hath made 
© my ſtrength to fall, the Lord hath deliver d me into their 
hands from whom | am not able to rife up. The Lord hath 
ce troden under foot all my Mighty Men in the midſt of me; 
ce he hath call'd an Aſſembly to-cruſh m young Men; he hath 
«troden me as ina Wine-preſs; all that paſs by clap their 


“hands at me, they hiſs and wag their Heads at me, ſaying, Is 


< this the Nation that Men call the perfection of Beauty ? the 


* joy of the whole Earth? all mine Enemies have open'd their 
< Mouths againſt me, they hiſs and gnaſh their teeth; they 


«lay, We have [wallow'd her up; certainly this 0 = 


e 


dey that We looked for, We have found, We have ſeen 
„ How are our Bowels troubled ? how are our Hearts 
ce dned?: how are our Souls afflicted, whilſt We hear the 
« groans, whilſt We ſee the deſolation of our dear Country? 
« t pitioti Us, it pitieth Us, chat Sion ſhould lye any longer 
«Gin the daft. Bur, alaſs! what ſhall We do for her in this 
« qay of her great Calamity ? We were ſometime wiſe to pull 
«down, but We now want art to build; We were inge- 
& nious to pluck up, but We have no skill to plant; We were 
« ftrong to deſtroy, but We are weak to reſtore: whither 
«ſhall We go for help? or to whom ſhall We addreſs our 
te ſelves for Relief? if We ſay, We will have recourſe to Par- 
« ljigments, and They (hall fave Us; behold, they are broken 
«© Reeds, Reeds ſhaken with the wind, They cannot fave 
6 Themſelves. If We turn to the Army, and ſay, They are 
« Bone of our Bone and Fleſh of our Fleſh, it may be They will 
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c at laſt, have pity upon Us, and deliver Us; behold, 1 


« are become as a Rod of Iron to bruiſe Us, rather than a ſtaf 

« of Strength to ſupport Us. If We go to him who hath trea- 
« cherouſly Ufurped, and does INE exerciſe an unjuſt 
« Power over Us, and ſay to him, free Us from this Yoke, 
« for it oppreſſeth Us, and from theſe Burthens, for they are 
& heavier than either We are, or our Fathers ever were able 
ce to hear; behold, in the Pride and Haughtineſs of his Spirit, 
© he anſwers Us, You are Factious, you are Factious ; if your 
« Burdens are heavy, I will make them yet heavier; l 

© hitherto chaſtiſed you with Whips, I will henceforward cha- 
« ſtiſe you with Scorpions. Ne Shea | 

„Tus do We fly, like Patridges hunted, from Hill to 
&« Hill, and from Mountain to Mountain, but can find no reſt; 
We look this way, and that way, but there is none to fave, 
© none to deliver. At laſt We begun to whiſper, and but to 
C whiſper only, among our ſelves, ſaying one to another, why 
* ſhould We not return to our firſt Husband? ſurely it will be 
e better with Us then, than it is now. At the firſt ſtarting of 
ce this 8 amangſt Us, many doubts, many fears, many 
ce jealouſies, many ſuſpicions did ariſe within Us. We were 
« Conſcious to our ſelves, that We had dealt unkindly with 
* him, that We had treacheroufly forſaken him, that We had 


* defiled our ſelves with other Lovers, and that our filthineſs 


* was ſtill upon our skirts: Therefore were We apt to con- 
*clude, if We do not return unto him, how can he receive Us? 
© or if he does receive Us, how can he love Us? how can he 
© pardon the injuries We have done unto him? how can he 
* forget the unkindneſs We have ſhewn unto him in the day 
© of his diſtreſs? 1 e % 


«WE 


Fl have. 
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WE muſt confeſs (for We come not to deceive your 

c Majeſty, but to ſpeak the truth in ſimplicity) that theſe coy. 
ce — Apprehenſions did, for a while, make ſome ſtrong in. 
<« newly conceiv'd thoughts of Duty and Loyalty. But it was 
ce not long before they vaniſh'd, and gave place to the more 
c Noble and Heroick conſiderations of Common Good, Pub- 
< lick Safety, the Honour, Peace, Welfare, and Proſperity, of 
< theſe Nations; all which We are perſwaded, and do find, 
ce though by too late Experience, are as inſeparably, and as 


< naturally bound up in your Majeſty, as heat in fire, or light 


«in the Sun. Contemning therefore, and diſdaining, the 
ce mean and low thoughts of our own private Safety (which 
« We have no cauſe to diſpair of, having to deal with ſo 


* * and ſo gracious a Prince) We durſt not allow of any 
te ong 


e and ungodly Men, have ignorantly, not re been 


er debate about matters of Perſonal concernment; but 


did think our ſelves engaged in Duty, Honour, and Con- 


ce ſcience, to make this our humble Addreſs unto your Ma- 


* jeſty, and to leave our ſelves at the feet of your Mercy: 


cc yet, leſt We ſhould ſeem to be altogether negligent of that 
ce firſt Good, though ſince diſhonour d, Cauſe, which God has 
« {o eminently own'd Us in, and to be unmindful of the Secu- 
<« rity of thoſe, who, together with our ſelves, being carried 
ce away with the deluſive, and hypocritical pretences of wicked 


© drawn into a concurrence with thoſe Actions which may 
© render them juſtly obnoxious to your Majeſty's indignation, 
« We have preſum'd in all humility to offer unto your Ma- 
ce jefty theſe — Propoſitions hereunto annexed; to which if 
« your Majeſty {hall be pleaſed graciouſly to condeſcend, We 
«do ſolemnly proteſt in the preſence of Almighty God, be- 
© fore whoſe Tribunal We know We mult one day appear, 
«that We will hazard our lives, and all that is dear unto Us, for 


e the reſtoring, and reeſtabliſhing your Majeſty in the Throne 


© of your Father; and that We will never be wanting in a 


 Eready and willing compliance to your Majeſty's Commands 


© to approve our ſelves, 


« Your Majeſty's 1 
ce Moſt humble, moſt faithful, 
e and moſt devoted Subjects and Servants, 


V. Howard. Jobs Wildman. 
Ralph Jennings. John Aumiges. 
Edw. Penkaruan. Randolph Hedworth. 
Fohn Hedworth, Thomas 
John Sturgion. Rich, Reynolds. TE 
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« The earneſt deſires of the Subſcribers, in all humility pre- Their Propo- 
c. ſented to your Majeſty 'in theſe following Propoſals, in ftions an- 

cc order to an happy, ſpeedy, and well grounded Peace in eit. 

« theſe your Majelty's Dominions. | 


1. <FoRASMUCH as the Parliament, call'd and conven'd 
« by the Authority of his late Majeſty your Royal Father, in 
« the year 1640, was, never legally Diſſolv'd, but did conti- 
« nue their Sitting until the year 1648. at which time the 
« Army, violently and treaſonably breaking in upon them, 
« did, and has ever ſince given a continued Interruption to 
« their Seſſion, by taking away the whole Houſe of Lords, and 
« ſecluding the greateſt part of the Houſe of Commons, it is 
« therefore humbly deſired that (to the end We may be eſta- 
c bliſh'd upon the ancient baſis and foundation of Law) your 
& Majeſty would be pleaſed, by publick Proclamations, aſſoon 
&« s it ſhall be judged ſeaſonable, to invite all thoſe Perſons, as 
well Lords as Commons, who were then Sitting, to return 
«to their places; and that your Majeſty would own them 
«(fo conven'd and met together) to be the true and lawful 
« Parliament of Eng/and. | EW os 
2.< THAT your Majeſty would concur with the Parlia- 
« ment-in the Ratification and Confirmation of all thoſe things 
«granted, and agreed unto by the late King your Father, at 
<thelaſt and fatal Treaty in the Iſle of Wight; as alſo in the 
te making and repealing of all ſuch Laws, Acts, and Statutes, 
«as by the Parliament {hall be judged expedient and neceſſary 
to be made, and repealed, for the better ſecuring of the juſt 
«<and-natural Rights and Liberties of the People, and for the 
© obviating and preventing all dangerous and deltruCtive ex- 
«celles of Government for the future. ee 
3. <FORASMUCH as it cannot be denied, but that our 
« Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, by his Death and Reſurre- 
« Ction, has purchaſed the Liberties of his own People, and is 
«thereby become their ſole Lord and King, to whom, and to 
« whom only, they owe Obedience in things Spiritual; We do 
<therefore humbly beſeech your Majeſty, that you would en- 
e gage your Royal Word never to erect, nor ſuffer to be 
< erected, any ſuch T0, Popiſh, and Antichriſtian 
E Hieracy (Epiſcopal, Presbyterian, or by what name ſo- 
Lever it be call'd) as ſhall aſſume a power over, or impoſe a 
| « yoke upon, the Conſciences of others; but that every one 
«of your Majeſty's Subjects may hereafter be left at liberty 
«to worſhip God in ſuch a way, form, and manner, as fhall 
<« appear to them to be agreeable to the mind and will of 
ce Chriſt, revealed in his word, according to that propor- 
« tion, or meaſure of faith and knowledge which they have 
< recetv'd. _ | 4. FOoRAsS- 
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4 <FoRa$M UCH- as the Exaction of Tithes is a burden 
ce under which the whole Nation groans in general, and the 
e would therefore erave 
«leave humbly to offer it to your Majeſty's conlideration, 
ce that, if it be poſſible, ſome other way may be found out for 
cc the maintenance of that which is calFd the National Mi. 
c niſtry; and that thoſe of the ſeparated and congregated 
Churches may not (as hitherto they have been, and ſtill are) 
ce be compel'd to contribute thereunto. 

F: <FoRASMUCH as in theſe times of Licence, Conſu - 
« ſion, and Diſorder, many honeſt, godly, and religious Per- 
c ſons, by the crafty devices and cunning pretences of wicked 
« Men, have been ignorantly, and blindly led, either into 
cc the commiſſion of, or compliance with many vile, illegal, and 


© abominable Actions, whereof they are now aſhamed, We 


ce do therefore moſt humbly implore your Majeſty, that an 
Act of Amneſty and Oblivion may 8 the par- 
te doning, acquitting, and diſcharging, all your Majeſty's long 
ce deceiv'd, and deluded Subjects, from the guilt and imputa- 
ce tion of all Crimes, Treaſons, and Offences whatſoever, com · 
te mitted or done by them, or any of them, either againſt 
ce your Majeſty's Father, or your felf, fince the beginning of 
cc theſe unhappy Wars, excepting only ſuch who do adhere to 
<« that ugly Tyrant, who calls himſelf Protector, or who, in ju- 
<« ſtification of His, or any other Intereſt, ſhall after the pub- 
« lication of this Act of Grace, continue and perſevere in their 


_ *difloyal 


to your Majeſty. h 

TRE pk png -- brought this Addreſs, and theſe 
wild Propoſitions, brought likewiſe with him a particular 
Letter to the King from the Gentleman that is before deſcri- 
bed; upon whoſe temper, ingenuity, and interelt, the Mef- 
{enger principally depended, having had much acquaintance 
and converſation with him; who, though he was an Ana- 
baptiſt, made himſelf merry with the extravagancy and mad- 
neſs of his Companions; and told this Gentleman, That 
though the firſt Addreſs could not be prepared but with 
© thoſe Demands, which might fatisfy the whole Party, and 
« comprehend all that was deſired by any of them, yet if the 
« King gave them ſuch an encouragement, as might diſpoſe 
them to ſend ſome of the wiſeſt of them to attend his Ma- 


e jeſty, he would be able, upon conference with them, to 


ce make them his Inſtruments to reduce the reſt to more mo- 


< derate defires, when they ſhould diſcern, that they might 


cc have more protection and fecurity from the King, than 
from any other Power that would aſſume the Government. 
The Letter was as followeth. 


ce May 


i '« May it pleafe your Majeſty, 


— 
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« T 1 M4 R the great diſcoverer of all things, has at laſt un- The Letter 
« mask d the diſguiſed deligns of this Myiterious Age, and ** 'b* King 


« made that obvious to the dull fenſe of Fools, which was be-/{* . 
« fore viſible enough to the quick-ſighted prudence of Wile ,..;;. 


Men, viz. that Liberty, Religion, and Reformation, the 
« wonted Engines of Politicians, are butdeceitful baits, by 
« which the calily deluded Multitude are tempted to a =—_ 
« purſuit of their own ruin. In the unhappy number of theſe 
« fools, J muſt confeſs my ſelf to have been one; who have 


« nothing more now to boaſt of, but only that, as 1 was not 


cc the firſt was cheated, ſo I was not the laſt was undeceiv'd ; 
« having long lince, by peeping a little 7 ome and then, as 1 
« had Q unity] under the Vizard of the Impoſter , got 
ce ſuch glimpſes, though but imperfect ones, of his ugly face, 
« conceal'd under the painted pretences of Sanctity, as made 
« me conclude, that the Series of Affairs, and the revolution 
« of a few years, would convince this blinded Generation of 
« their Erorrs ; and make them affrightedly to ſtart from Him, 
« a5 a prodigious piece of Deformity, whom they adored and 
« reverenced as the beautiful Image of a Deity. 1938 
«Nox did this my expectation fail me: God, who glo- 
c fies in no Attribute more than to be acknowledged the 
« Searcher of the inward parts, could no longer endure the 
« bold Affronts of this audacious Sy + *** but, to the 


ce aſtoniſhment and confuſion of all his trous worthippers, 


« has by the unſearchable wiſdom ot his deep-laid Counſels, 


« lighted ſuch a Candle into the dark Dungeon of his Soul, 
ce that there is none ſo blind who does not plainly read Trea- 
« chery , Tyranny , Perfidiouſneſs, Diſlimulation , Atheiſm , 


« Hypocriſy, and all manner of Villany, written in large Cha- 


cc racters on his heart; nor is there any one remaining, who 
ce dares open his mouth: in juſtification of him, for fear of in- 
c curring the deſerv'd Character of being a profeſſed Advocate 
{all Wickednels, and a {worn Enemy to all Virtue. 

rs was no ſooner brought forth, but preſently I con- 
cc ceiv'd. hopes of being able, in a ſhort time, to put in pra- 
« Ctice al d oughts of Loyalty to your Majeſty, which had 
« long had entertainment in my breaſt, but till now were 


| forced to ſeek concealment under a ſeeming conformity to 


c the iniquity of the Times. A fit opportunity of giving birth 


«to theſe deſigns, was happily adminiſter'd by the following 


Loccaſion. . | 
«GREAT Was the rage, and juſt the indignation of the 
« People, when they firſt found the Authority of their Par- 
* lament ſwallow'd up in the new Name of a Protector; 
1 | ce greater 


3 — — 
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ce greater was their fury, and upon better grounds, when the 

* blervd that, — Glen, TR 50 flattering Tit 
ce of this Protector, was ſecretly aſſumed a Power more ab- 
<« ſolute, more arbitrary, more unlimited, then ever was pre- 
<« tended to by any King. The Pulpits ſtratghtways ſound 
« with Declarations, the Streets are filPd with Paſquils and 
<« Libels, every one expreſſes a deteſtation of this Innovation 
<< by publick Invectives, and all the Nation, with one accord, 
c {eems at once to be inſpired with one and the fame reſolu- 


S tion of endeavouring valiantly to redeem that Liberty, by 


Arms and Force, which was Treacherouſly ſtoln from them 
be by Deceit and Fraud. | | * 

 <EWHnen they had for a while exerciſed themſelves in tu- 
c multuary diſcourſes (the firſt effects of Popular diſcontents ) 
<« at length they begin to contrive by what means to free 


< themſelves from the yoke that is upon them. In order 


cc hereunto, ſeveral of the chiefeſt of the Malecontents enter 
c into conſultations amongſt themſelves ; to which they were 
< pleaſed to invite and admit Me. Being taken into their 
Councils, and made privy to their Debates, I thought it 
ce my work to acquaint my ſelf fully with the tempers, 
<« inclinations, diſpoſitions , and principles of them; which 
<« (though all meeting and concentring in an irreconcil- 


“ able Hatred and Animoſity againſt the Uſurper ) I find ſo 


cc various in their ends, and ſo contrary in the means condu- 
&« cing to thoſe ends, that they do naturally fall under the di- 
ce ſtinction of different Parties. Some, drunk with Enthu- 


c ſiaſms, and beſotted with Phanatick notions, do allow of 


cc none to have a ſhare in Government beſides the Saints; and 
« theſe are called Chriſtian Royaliſts, or Fifth Monarchy- Men ; 
& others violently oppoſing This, as deſtructive to the Liber- 
ce ty of the Free-born People, ſtrongly contend to have the 
« Nation govern'd by a continual Succeſſion of Parliaments, 
cc conſiſting of equal Repreſentatives; and theſe ſtyle them- 
cc ſelves Common-Wealths- Men. A third Party there is, who 
cc finding, by the obſervation of theſe times, that Parliaments 
«are better Phyſick than food, ſeem to incline moſt to Mo- 
ce narchy, if laid under ſuch reſtrictions as might free the Peo- 
ce ple from the fear of Tyranny ; and theſe are contented to 
ce ſuffer under the pere Name of Levellers; to theſe 
« did I particularly apply my ſelf; and after ſome few days 
c conference with them in private by themſelves apart, I was. 
« ſo happy in my endeavours, as to prevail with ſome of them 
«to lay alide thoſe vain and idle prejudices, grounded rather 
cc upon paſſion than judgment, and return, as their duty en- 
« gaged them, to their obedience to your Majeſty. Having 
6 proceeded thus far, and gain'd as many of the chief ot _ 

| « whom 


* 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 
« whom I knew to be Leaders of the reſt, as could ſafely 
« he intruſted with a bulineſs of this nature (the ſucceſs where- 
cc of does principally depend upon the ſecret management of 
«ijr) I thought I had nothing more now to do, but only to 
ct confirm and eſtabliſh them, as well as I could, in their in- 
« fant Allegiance, by engaging them ſo far in an humble Ad- 
« dreſs unto your Majeſty, that they might not know how to 
«make either a fafe or honourable Retreat. ets 
« I muſt leave it to the Ingenuity of this worthy Gentle- 
tc man, by whoſe hands it is conveyed, to make anſwer to 
« any ſuch objections as may perhaps be made l Ma- 
« jeſty, either as to the matter or manner of it. is only 1 
ce would put your Majeſty in mind of, that they are but young 
« Proſelytes, and are to be driven /ento pede, leſt, being urged 
N 1 firſt too violently, they ſhould reſiſt the more refracto- 

cc ri f Ji | | ; 
- h s to the ET of the Perſons, I cannot ſay they are 
« either of great Families, or great Eſtates. But this I am con- 


« fident of, that, whether it be by their own virtue, or by the 


u misfortune of the times, I will not determine, they are ſuch 
© who may be more ſerviceable ph +. Majefty in this con- 
«© juncture, than thoſe whoſe Names ' ſwell much bigger 


«than Theirs with the Addition of great Titles. I durſt not 


«undertake to perſwade your Majeſty to any thing, being 
« ignorant by what Maxims your Counſels are govern d; but 
© this I ſhall crave leave to ſay, that I have often obſery'd, 


© that a deſperate game at Cheſs, has been recover'd after the 


«loſs of the Nobility, only by playing the Pawns well; and 
© that the Subſcribers may not be of the ſame uſe to your Ma- 
© jelty, if well managed, I cannot deſpair, eſpecially at ſuch 
«a time as this, when there is ſcarce any thing but Pawns 
left upon the board, and thoſe few others that are left, may 
«juſtly be complain'd of in the words of Tacitus, preſentia 
« tuta, quam vetera, & periculoſa malunt omnes. 
e have many things more to offer unto your Majeſty, but 
<© fearing I have already given too bold a trouble, I hall de- 
«fer the mention of them at preſent; intending, aſſoon as I 
hear how your Majeſty reſents this Overture, to wait upon 
« your Majetty in Perſon, and then to communicate that viva: 
<« voce, which I cannot bring within the narrow compaſs of 


an Addreſs of this nature. In the mean time, if our Ser- 


* vices ſhall be judged uſeful to your Majeſty, I ſhall. humbly 
© defire ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken for the Advance of 
© 2000 Pound, as well for the anſwering the expectation of 
« thoſe whom J have already engaged, as for the defraying of 
 *ſeveral other neceſſary expences, which do, and will every 
* day inevitably come upon us inthe _ of our deſign. 
Vol. HI. Part 2 t WHAT 
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c WHAT more is expedient to be done by your Majeſty, 
< jn order to the encouragement and ſatisfaction of thoſe Gen- 
te tlemen who already are, or hereafter may be brought over 
ce to the aſſiſtance of your Majeſty's Cauſe and Intereſt, 1 
te ſhall commit to the care of this honourable Perſon, who be- 
cc ing no ſtranger to the complection, and conſtitution of thoſe 
cc with whom I have to deal, is able ſufficiently to inform 
c your Majeſty by what ways and means they may be laid un- 
ce ger the ſtrongeſt obligations to your Majeſty's Service. 
FOR my own part, as I do now aim at nothing mo 
© than only to give your Majeſty a ſmall Eflay of my Zeal for, 
tc and abſolute devotion to your Majeſty, ſo I have nothing 
cc more to beg of your Majelty, but that you would be pleaſed 


cc to account me, | 
t « May it pleaſe your Majeſty, &c. 


was 


Tus King believ'd that theſe diſtempers might, in ſome 
conjuncture, be of uſe to him; and therefore return d the ge- 
neral Anſwer that is mention'd before; and“ That he would 
ce be willing to confer with ſome Perſons of that Party, truſted 
«by the reſt, if they would come over to him; his Majeſty 
being then at Bruges : upon which that young Gentleman came 
over thither to him, and remain'd ſome days there conceal. 
He was a Perſon of very extraordinary parts, ſharpneſs of 
Wir, readineſs and volubility of Tongue, but an Anabaptiſt. 
He had been bred in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and after- 
wards in the Inns of Court; but being too young to have 
known the Religion, or the Government of the precedent 


time, and his Father having been engaged from the beginning 


againſt the King, he had ſucked in the opinions that were 
moſt 1 and had been a Soldier in Cromwells Life 
Guard of Horſe, when he was thought to be moſt reſolved to 
eſtabliſh a Republick. But when that Mask was pulled off, 
he deteſted him with that rage, that he was of the combina- 
tion with thoſe who reſolved to deſtroy him by what way 
ſoever; and was very intimate with Syzdercombe. He had a 
great confidence of the ſtrength and power of that Party; and 
confeſſed that their demands were extravagant, and ſuch as 
the King could not grant; which, after they were once en- 
gaged in blood, he doubted not they would recede from, by 
the credit the Wiſer Men had amongſt them. He return'd 
into England very well ſatisfied with the King; and did after- 
wards correſpond very faithfully with his profeſſions; but 


left the King without any hope of other benefit from that Par- 
ty, than by their encreaſing the faction and animoſity againſt 


Cromwell: for it was manifeſt they expected a good Sum of 
preſent Money from the King; which could not be in his 
power to ſupply. WAILsT 


— 


Of the Rebellion, &c. 63 9 
Wals theſe things were tranſacting, the King found | 
every day, that the Spamards ſo much fi > has of his Cauſe, 

that they had no mind to give him any Aſſiſtance with which 

he might make an attempt upon Erg/and; and that if they 

had been never fo well diſpoſed, they were not able to do it: 

and therefore he reſoly'd that he would not, in a Country _ 
that was ſo on a Scene of War, live unactive and uncon= The King 
cern'd : ſo his Majeſty ſent to Don Juan © That he would eu 7 Dort 
« accompany. him in the Field the next Campagne, without * ary 
«expecting any Ceremony, or paring him to any trouble. « accmpa- 
But the Spaniards ſent him a formal Meſſage, and employed © »y hin 
the Earl of Briſtol to excuſe them from conſenting, or admit- „ 4% tbe 
ting his Propoſition, and to diſſwade his Majeſty from affect- 1 
ing ſo unreaſonably expoſing his Perſon. They ſaid, That 

« they could not anſwer it to his Catholick Majeſty, if they 

ce ſhould permit his Majeſty, when his two Brothers were al- 

« ready in the Army, and known to affect danger ſo much as 

« they did, likewiſe to engage his own Royal Perſon; which 

« they 3 proteſted againſt. And when they after- 

wards ſaw, that it was not in their power to reſtrain him from 

fach adventures, whilſt he remain'd at Bruges, which was 

now become a Frontier by the Neighbourhood of Mardike, 

and particularly that, under pretence of viſiting the Duke of 

Tork, who lay then at Dunkirkto make ſome attempt in the e King 
Winter upon that Fort, his Majeſty having notice, what night Preſenr in 
they intended to aſſault it, went ſome days before to Dun- P 
kirk, and was preſent in that Action, and fo near, that many Aike. 
were killꝰd about him, and the Marquis of Ormond, who was 

next to him, had his Horſe kill'd under him: they were wil- 

ling his Majeſty ſhould remove to Bruſſelt; which they would 

never before conſent to; and which was in many ref] moſt 


grateful to him. And fo, towards the Spring, and before the n. Kg 


Armies were in motion; he left Bruges, where he had receiv'd; leaves Bru- 

both from the Biſhop and the Magiſtrates, all poſſible reſpect, ges and re- 

there being at that time a Spaniard, Mark Ogmiate, Burgo-Ma- gruggels i 

ſter, who, being born of an Erzg/i/þ Mother, had all imagin- 5% end ef 

able duty for the King, and being a Man of excellent parts, Feb. 1658. 

and very dextrous in buſineſs, was very ſerviceable to his Ma 

jeſty; which. he ever afterwards acknowledged; and about 

the end of February, in the year by that Account 1658, he 

voy to Bruſſels, and never after return'd to Breges to reſide 

there. | ; | | f . ; 
 H1s Majeſty was no ſooner come thither, but Don Alonzo 

renew'd his advices, and importunity, that he would make 

a conjunction with the Levellers. He had formerly prevailed 

with him to admit their Agent, one Sexby,to confer with him; 

which his Majeſty willingly conſented to, prefuming thac 

1% © Sexby 
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Sexby might be privy to the Addreſs that had been made to 
him by the ſame Party; which he was not, though they that 
ſent the Addreſs well knew of his employment to the Span: 
ard, and had no mind to truſt him to the King, at leaſt not ſo 
An account ſoon. The Man, for an illiterate Perſon, ſpoke very well, 
ef Sexdy and properly; and uſed thoſe words very well, the true mean. 
and de. ing and Ggnification whereof he could not underſtand. He 
had been, in the beginning, a Common Soldier of Cromwel!s 
Troops, and was afterwaras one of thoſe Agitators who were 
made uſe of to controle the Parliament; and had fo great an 
Intereſt in Cromwell, that he was frequently his Bed-fellow; a 
familiarity, he often admitred thoſe to whom he employed 
in any great Truſt, and with whom he could not ſo freely 
converſe, as in thoſe hours. He was very perfect in the Hi- 
{tory of Crom well's diſſimulations, and would deſcribe his Ar- 
tifices to the life, and did very well underſtand the temper of 
the Army, and very much undervalue the credit, and intereſt 
of the King's Party ; and made ſuch demands to the King, as 
if it were in his power, and his alone, to reſtore him; in 
which Don Alonzo concurr'd fo totally, that, when he ſaw 
that the King would not be adviſed by him, he ſent his Friend 
Sexby into Spain to conclude there; and, upon the matter, 
wholely withdrew hirnſelf from ſo much as viſiting the King. 
And there need not be any other Character or deſcription of 
the Stupidity of that Spaniard, than that ſuch a Fellow, with 
the help of an Iriſb Prieſt, ſhould be able to cozen him, and 
make him to cozen his Maſter of ten thouſand Piſtoles; for 
he receiv'd not leſs than that in Flanders, whatever elſe he got 
by his Journey to Madrid; which did not uſe to be of fmall 
expence to that Courr. 5 1 
OTHING that was yet to come, could be more mani- 
feſt, than it was to all diſcerning Men, that the firſt deſign 
the French Army would undertake, when they ſhould begin 
their Cimpagne, mult be the Siege of Dunkirk ; without tak 
ing which, Mardite would do them little good: beſides, their 
Contract with Cromwell was no Secret; yet the Spaniards to- 
tally neglected making proviſions to defend it; being perſwad- 
ed by ſome Intelligence they always purchaſed at a great rate, 
to deceive themſelves, that the French would begin the Cam- 
The Marquis pagne with beſieging Cambray. In the beginning of the year, 
de Leyde the Marquis de Leyde, Governour of Dunkirk, and the beſt 
e -- Officer they had, in all reſpects, came to Bruſſels, having ſent 
ſollicite for ſeveral Expreſſes chither to no purpoſe to ſollicite for ſupplies. 
ſupplies for He told them, * That his Intelligence was infallible, that Mar- 
Dunkirk, « {hal Tureuns was ready to march, and that the French King 
bus in vain, & himſelf would be in the Field to countenance the Siege of 
& Dunkirk, which he could not defend, if he were not we 
5 vg 1 rs — «p le 
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« plied with Men, Ammunition, and Victual; of all which 
he ſtood in great need, and of neither of which he could get 
ſupply ; They telling him, (That he would not be beſieged; 
ce chat they were ſure the French meant to attempt Cambray; 
which they provided the beſt they could; and bid him be 
confident, © Thar, if he were attacked, they would relieve 
c him with their Army, and Fight a Battle before he ſhould be 
ce jn danger. Being able to procure no other Anſwer, he re- 
turn d, and came to take his leave of the King as he went out 
of the Town, and complain'd very much to his Majeſty of their 
Counſels, and deluding themſelves with falle Intelligence. He 
faid, « He was going to defend a Ton without Men, without 
« Ammunition, and without Victual, againſt a very ſtrong 
c and Triumphant Army; that, if he could have obtain'd Sup- 


1 in any reaſonable degree, he ſhould: have been able to 
cc 


ave entertain'd them ſome time; but in the condition he 
ce was in, he could only loſe his Life there; which he was re- 
ce folv'd to do: And ſpoke as if he were very willing to do it; 
and was as good as his word. 77 271 | 
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W1THIN three or four days after his return, the French Dunkirk 


Army appear'd before Dusbrꝶ; and then the Spaniard be- 24 


liev'd it; and made what haſte they could to draw their Army , 


together, which was very much diſperſed, ſo that, before 
they were upon their march, the French had perfected their 


Circumvalation, and render'd it impoſſible to put any Suc- 


cours into the Town. Now they found it neceſſary indeed 
to hazard a Battle, which they bad promiſed to do, when 
they intended nothing leſs. When the Spaniards had taken 
a full view of the poſture the Enemy was in, and were there- 
upon to chooſe their own ground, upon which they would 
be found, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carratena, Who 
agreed in nothing elſe, reſolv'd how the Army ſhould be 


40 


ranged; which the Prince of Conde diſſwaded them from; The Prince 
and told them very exactly what the Marſhal Turemne would of Condts 


do in that caſe; © And that he would {till maintain the Siege, 
“and give them likewiſe Battle upon the advantage of the 


Advice to 
the Spani- 
ards not 


“ground; whereas, if they would place their Army near ano- hearken'd to. 


© other part of the Line, they ſhould eaſily have communica- 
«tion with the Town, and compel the French to Fight with 
© more equal hazards. | 


Ir might very reaſonably be (aid of the Prince of Conde 


and Marſhal Turenne, what 2 good Roman Hiſtorian ſaid here- 


tofore of Fugurtha and Marius, that © in iiſdem caſtris didicere, 


© que poſtea in contrariis fecere; They had in the ſame Ar- 
ce mies learned that Diſcipline, and thoſe Stratagems, which 
© they afterwards practiſed againſt each other in Enemy Ar- 


« mies; and it was a wonderful, and a pleaſant thing to ſee 


LES and 
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Lc 
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c from him; and would then, when they conſider' d not what 


/ 
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and obſerve in Attacks or in Marches, with what foreſight 
either of them would declare what the other would do: as 


the Prince of Conde when the Armies march'd near, and the 


| Spaniards would not alter their former lazy pace, nor their 
reſt at noon, would in cholar tell them, “ If we do not make 
| Jeng haſte to poſſeſs ſuch a Paſs (which they never thought 
) Marſhal Trenne will take it, though it be much further 


he ſaid, advance with his own Troops to poſſeſs the place, 
even when the French were come in view; and by ſuch ſeaſon- 
able foreſights ſaved the Spaniſo Army from many diſtreſſes. 
And Marſhal Twrezzxe had the ſame caution, and govern'd him. 
ſelf according as the Prince of Conde was in the Rere or Van 
of the Army; and, 1 7 the matter, only confider'd where 
He was, and order'd his Marches accordingly; of which there 
was a very memorable Inſtance two years before, when the 


Spaniſh Army had Belieged Arras, and when the Duke of 


Tork was preſent with Marſhal Turenne. The Spaniards had 
made themſelves ſo very ſtrong, that when the French Army 


came thither, they found that they could not compel them to 


Fight, and that the Town muſt be loſt if they did not force the 
Line. Marſhal Turemne, accompanied with the Duke of York, 
who would never be abſent upon thoſe occafions, and ſome 
of the principal Officers, ſpent two or three days in viewin 

the Line round, and obſerving and informing himſelf of all 
that was to be known, and riding ſo near the Line very fre- 
quently, that ſome of his Company were kill'd within much 


leſs than muſquet ſhot. In the end, he call'd ſome of the 


principal Officers, and faid, © He would, that day at noon, 
cc aſſault the Line, at a place which he ſhew'd to them; which 
the Officers wonder'd at; and faid, «It was the ſtrongeſt 
cc part of the Line; and that they had obſerv'd to him, that 
* the whole Line on the other fide was very much weaker ; 
to which the Marſhal replied, . You do not know who keeps 
F< that Line, We ſhall do no good there; Mounſieur le Prince 


6 never ſleeps, and that is his Poſt; but I will cell 2 what 


& will fall out on the other fide; for he had himſelf march'd 
in the Spaniſo Army, and very well underſtood the Cuſtams 
of it. He told them then, © That it would be very long, before 
ce the Soldiers upon the Line, or the adjacent Guard, would 


c believe that the French were in earneſt, and that they would 


c in truth at that time of the day aſſault them ; but would think 
& that they meant only to give them an Alarm: which the 

were never warm in receiving: That when the Spaniaras 
c were convinced that the French were in earneſt, in which 
*rime he ſhould be got near their Line, they would ſend to 


the Count of Fuenſaldagna, who at that time of the day was 


ce uſually 
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« y{ually aſleep, and his Servants would not be perſwaded to 
cc waken him in a moment: He would then fend for his 
« Horſe, and ride up to the Line; which when he faw he 
« would with ſome haſte repair to the Arch-Duke's Tent; 
« who was likewiſe at his Sieſto, and when He was awake, 
cc they would conſult what was to be done, by which time, the 
Marſhal ſaid, They ſhould have done : And they did enter 
the Line accordingly, and found by the Priſoners, that every 5 
thing had fallen out as he had foretold. So the Siege was 
raiſed, the Spaniards fled without making any reſiſtance, left 
their Cannon, Bag and Baggage behind them: only the 
Prince of Conde was in ſo good order upon the firſt Alarm, 
that when he heard of the Confuſion they were in, he drew 
off with his Cannon, and loſt nothing that belonged to him, 
and marched with all his Men to a place of ſafety. "IM 
NoTW1THSTANDING the advice which the Prince of, - _ 
Conde had given, Don Juan was politive in his firſt Reſolu- Kirk. 
tion. The Prince, not without great indignation, conſented ; 
and drew up his Troops in the place they deſired ; and quick- 
ly ſaw all come to paſs that he had foretold. The Country 
was moſt incloſed, ſo that the Horſe could not Fight but in 
_ ſmall Bodies, The Exgliſß Foot under Lockhart Charg'd the 
Spam/b Foot, and, after a good reſiſtance, broke and routed | 2M 
them; after which there was not much more reſiſtance on 
that ſide, the Spaniſh Horſe doing no better than their Foot. 
Our King's Foot were placed by themſelves upon a little ri- | = 
ling ground, and were Charg'd by the French Horſe after the | 
Spaniſh Foot were beaten. Some of them, and the greater 
art, marched off by the favour of the Incloſures, there not 
ing above two hundred taken Priſoners. The Dukes of York 
and Gloceſter Charg d ſeveral times on Horſe-back; and in the 
end, having gotten ſome Troops to go with them, Charg'd 
the Eugliſb 32 though Enemies, they were glad to ſee 
behave themſelves ſo well) and with great difficulty, and ſome 
blows of Muſquets , got ſafe off. But there was a rumour 
ſpread in the French Army, that the Duke of York was taken 
Priſoner by the Exgliſß, ſome Men undertaking to ſay that 
oy ſaw him in their hands: whereupon many of the French 
Officers, and Gentlemen, reſolv'd to fer him at Liberty, and 
rode up. to the Body of Exgliſb, and looked upon all their 
_ Priſoners, and found they were misinform'd; which if they 
had not been, they would undoubtedly, at any hazard, or dan- 
ger, have enlarged him; ſo great an affection that Nation 
own'd to have for his Highneſs. ._ | 
TRE day being thus loſt with a greater Rout and Confu- 
fon than loſs of Men, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Car- 
 naceng, Who behaved themfelves in their own Perſons with 


Tt 4 Courage 
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Courage enough, were contented to think better gf the Prince 
Don Juan of Cumde s advice, by which they preſery d the beſt part of the 
. Army, and retired to Ipres and Furzes, and the Duke of York 
Battle re- to Newport, that they might defend the reſt when Dunkirk 
tires to ſhould be taken 5 which was the preſent bulineſs of Marſhal 
Ipres Turenne; who found the Marquis de Leyde reſolv'd to defend 
| it, notwithſtanding the defeat of the Army; and therefore he 
betook himſelf again to that work, aſſoon as the Spaniſh Army 
Tht Marquis was retired into faſtneſs. The Marquis de Leyde, when he 
F Teyde ſaw there was no more hope of relief from Dow Juan, which 
che Encrey ; Whilſt he expected, he was wary in the hazard of his Men, 
# repulſed , Was now refolv'd to try what he could do for himſelf : fo with 
6nd ſlain. as ſtrong a Party as he could make, he made a deſperate Sally 
upon the Enemy; who, though he diſorder'd them, were 
quickly ſo ſeconded, that they drove him back into the Town 
with great loſs, after himſelf had receiv'd a wound, of which 
he died within three days after. And then the Officers ſent 
to treat, which he would not conſent to whilſt he liv'd. The 
Marquis was a much greater loſs than the Town ; which the 
Maſter of the Field may be always Maſter of in two Months 
time at moſt. - But in truth the death of the Marquis was an 
irreparable damage, he being a very wiſe Man, of great Expe- 
rience, great Wiſdom, and great Piety, after his way; inſo- 
nuch as he had an intention to have taken Orders in the 
Church; to which he was moſt devoted. So 
The Town of TRHOsE in the Town had fair conditions to march to S 
2 1. Omers, that they might not joyn with the Reliques of their 
and the Army. The French King being by this time come to the 
French Camp with the Cardinal, enter'd the Town, and took poſſeſ- 
King deli- ſion of it himſelf; which aſſoon as he had done, he deliver 
Ie Sr lim. it into the hands of Lockhart, whom Cromwell had made Go- 
> vernour of it. Thus the Treaty was perfofm'd between them; 
and that King went preſently to Calais, and from thence ſent 
the Duke of Crequy together with Mancini, Nephew to the 
Cardinal, to Losdon, to viſit Cromwell; who likewiſe ſent his 
Fon in Law, the Lord Falconbridge, to Calais, to congratulate 
with that King for their joynt proſperity. And mutual pro- 
feſſions were then renewed between them, with new obliga- 
tions © Never to make Peace without each other's conſent. 
| WHEN Don Juan had firſt remov'd from Bruſſels, and the 
Army marched into the Field, the King had renew'd his de- 
fire that he might likewiſe go with them, but was refuſed with 
the ſame poſitiveneſs he had been before. His Majeſty there- 
N refolv'd that he would not ſtay alone in Bruſſelt, whilſt 
all the World was in Action; but thought of ſome more pri- 
vate place, where he might take the Summer Air, and refreſh 
himielt during that Seaſon. He was the more canfirm'd w 
this 
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mis upon the News of the defeat of the Army near Dunkirk, 
and the loſs of that place. So he removy'd to a Village call'd 


lage lying upon the skirts of the States Dominions in Brabant, 
and within five or ſix Miles of Breda, ſometimes he made Jour- 
nies, incognito, to ſee places where he had not been before. 
THERE a Man might have obſerv'd the great difference 
of the condition, which the Subjects in the States Dominions, 
even in the fight and view of the other, enjoy above what 
their Neighbours of the Spaniſh Territories are acquainted 
with. Hochſtraten is an open Village belonging tb the Count 
of that name, and hath enjoy'd very ample Privileges, the owner 
thereof being one of the greateſt Nobles in the Duchy of Bra- 
bant. It is pleaſantly Seated, many very —. Houſes, and 
the Mannor large of Extent, and of great Revenue. But by 
reaſon that it is always a Horſe- quarter in the Winter Seaſon, 
who uſe great licence, it is ſo poor, that thoſe good Houſes 
have only Walls; ſo that the People had not Furniture to ſup- 
ply thoſe Rooms which were for the accommodation of thoſe 
who attended the King, though they were ſure to be very 
well paid, and therefore uſed all the means they could to pro- 
cure it. But there appear d poverty in the faces and looks of 
the People, good Grounds without any Stock, and, in a word, 
nothing that looked well but the Houſes, and thoſe empty 
within: on the other ſide of a Line that is drawn (for a Man 
may ſet one Foot in the Dominion that is reſerv'd to the King 
of Spain, and the other in that which is aſſign'd to the Hollan- 
der) the Houſes, though not ſtanding ſo thick, nor ſo beauti- 
ful without, clean, neat; and well furmiſh'd within; very good 


Linen, and ſome Plate in every Houſe; the People jolly, well 


cloathed, and with looks very well pleaſed; all the Grounds 
and Land fully ſtocked with all kind of Cattle, and, as if it 
were the Land of Goſhen, the appearance of nothing but wealth, 
and fertility, encompaſſed with extreme barrenneſs, and un- 
conceiveable poverty. And they on the Holland (ide, that lies 
equally open, and undeferided, can ſee the Spanyh Troops ex- 
erciſe all Licence upon their poor Neighbours of Hochſtraten; 
and yet the moſt diſſolute among them dare not ſtep into their 
Quarters to take a Hen, or commit the leaſt Treſpaſs : fo 
ſtrictly the Articles of the Peace are obſerv'd. 

| WairsrT the King ſpent his time in this manner, about 
the middle of September, the Duke of York, who remain'd ſtill 
with the Troops at Newport to defend that place, as Don Juan, 
and the reſt, remain'd about Furnes and Bruges, ſent an Ex- 


preſs to the King to let him know, © That the Letters from 
; &« England, 
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Hicbſtraten; where there were very good Houſes, capable to The King | 


have receiv'd a greater Train than belong d to His Court. 1 
Thither the King went about the Month of Auguſt; the Vil ten in Au 
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The King © England, and ſome Paſſengers, reported confidently that 
"as notice « Cromwell was dead; which, there having been no News of 
well wa, his fickneſs, was not at firſt eaſily believ'd. But every day 
dead, brought confirmation of it; ſo that his Majeſty thought fit to 
The King Sive over his Country Life, and return'd again to Bruſſel;, 
returns ro that he might be ready to make uſe of any advantage, which, 
Bruſſels in that conjuncture, upon fo great an alteration, he might rea- 
on t. ſonably expect. | | ; 
Crom- Ir had been obſerwd in Exgland, that, though from the 

2 * diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, all things ſeem'd to ſuc- 
Time before Ceed, at home and abroad, to the ProteQtor's wiſh, and his 
hu dea. Power and Greatneſs to be better eſtabliſh'd than ever it had 

been, yet he never had the ſame ſerenity of Mind he had been 
uſed to, after he had refuſed the Crown; but was out of 
countenance, and chagrin, as if he were Conſcious of not 
having been true to himſelf; and much more apprehenſive of 
danger to his Perſon than he had uſed to be. Inſomuch as he 
was not eaſy of acceſs, nor ſo much ſeen abroad; and ſeem'd 
to be in ſome diſorder, when his Eyes found any ſtranger in 
the Room; upon whom they were {till fixed. When he in- 
tended to go to Hampton Court, which was his principal de- 
light and diverſion, it was never known, till he was in the 
Coach, which way he would go; and he was {till hem'd in by 
his Guards both before and behind ; and the Coach in which 
he went, was always thronged as full as it could be, with his 
Servants who were armed; and he ſeldom return'd the ſame 
way he went; and rarely lodged two Nights together in one 
. Chamber, but had con furniſhed and prepared, to which 
his own Key convey'd him, and thoſe he would have with 
him when he had a mind to go to Bed: which made his 
fears the more taken notice of, and publick, becauſe he had 
never been accuſtom'd to thoſe precautions. 

IT is "ey true, he knew of many Combinations to aſſaſ- 
finate him, by thoſe who, he believ'd, wiſh'd the King no 
Synder- good. Anda good while before this, when he had diſcover'd 
come's de- the deſign of Syudercome, who was a very ſtout Man, and one 
zu againft who had been much in his favour, and who had twice or 

white Fefor thrice, by wonderful and unexpected Accidents, been diſa 
__ inted in the minute he made {ure to kill him, and had cauſed 
him to be apprehended, his behaviour was fo reſolute in his 
Examination and Trial, as if he thought he ſhould {till be able 
to do it; and it was manifeſt that he had many more Aſſo- 
cCiates, who were undiſcover'd and as reſolute as himſelf; and 
though he had got him condemn'd to die, the Fellow's car- 
riage and words were ſuch, as if he knew well how to avoid 
the Judgment; which made Cromwell believe, that a Party 
in the Army would attempt his reſcue; whereupon he 22 

ri 


ſtrict charge, That he ſhould be carefully look'd to in the 
« Tower, and three or four of the Guard always with him 
«© day and night. 

Ar the day appointed for his Execution, thoſe Troops 
Cromwell was moſt confident of, were placed upon the Tower- 
Hill, were the Gallows were erected. But when the Guard 
calbd Syndercome to ariſe in the morning, they found him 
dead in his Bed; which gave trouble exceedingly to Cromwel/ ; 
for beſides that he hoped, that at his death, to avoid the ut- 
moſt rigour of it, he would have confeſſed many of his Con- 
federates, he now found himſelf under the reproach of having 
cauſed him to be poyſon'd, as not daring to bring him to 
publick Juſtice: nor could he ſuppreſs that Scandal. It ap- 
pear'd upon Examination, that the night before, when he was 
going to Bed in the preſence of his Guard, his Siſter came. to 
take her leave of him; and upon her going away, he put off 
his Cloaths, and leaped into his Bed, and faid, This was the 
& laſt Bed he ſhould ever go into. His Body was drawn by a 
Horſe to the Gallows where he ſhould have been hanged, and 
buried under it, with a Stake driven through him, as 1s uſual 
in the Caſe of ſelf Murderers : yet this Accident perplexed 
Cromwell very much ; and though he was without the particu- 
lar gy ein which he expected, he made a general diſcovery 
by it, that he himſelf was more odious in his Army than he 
believ'd he had been. 


H & ſeem d to be much afflicted at the death of his Friend Ihe death 


the Earl of Warwick; with whom he had a faſt Friendſhip ; u See 


And the Heir of that Houſe, who had Married his youngeſt Er. 

Daughter, died about the ſame time; ſo that all his relation Gre»d{er. 

to, or confidence in that Family was at an end; the other 

Branches of it abhorring his Alliance. His Domeſtick delights 

were leſſen'd every day: He plainly diſcover'd that his Son 

Falconbridge's Heart was ſet upon an [Intereſt deſtructive to his, 

and grew to hate him perfectly. But that which chiefly broke 

his Peace, was the death of his Daughter Claypole; who had The dear 

been always his greateſt joy, and who, in her ſickneſs, which / Crom- 

was of a nature the Phyſicians knew nor how to deal with, 5, 

had ſeveral Conferences with him, which exceedingly per- 1,501. 

plexed him. Though no body was near enough to hear the ; 
particulars, yet her often mentioning, in the pains ſhe endur'd, 

the blood her Father had ſpilt, made People conclude, that 

ihe had preſented his worſt Actions to his conſideration. And 

though he never made the leaſt ſhew' of remorſe for any of 

thoſe Actions, it is very certain, that either what ſhe ſaid, or 

her death, affected him wonderfully. - OE | 


_ WHAT»: 
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. « ; Warwick, 
though neither their humours, nor their natures, were like. 4 ef te 
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Cromwell 
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WHATE VER it was, about the middle of Auguſt, he was 


| ſeiſcd on by ſeiſed on by a common tertian Ague, from which, he be. 
an 4242 3% liev'd, a little caſe and divertiſement at Hampton Court would 


Auguſt : 


baye freed him. Bur the firs grew ſtronger, and his Spirits 
much abated : ſo that he return'd again to bite. Hall, when 
his ' Phyficians' begun to think him in danger, though the 
Preachers, who pray'd always about him, and told God A]. 
mighty what great things he had done for him, and how much 
more need he had {till of his Service, declared as from God, 


| that he ſhould recover: and he himſeif was of the fame mind, 


and did not think he ſhould die, till even the time that his 


He appoints Spirits fail'd him. Then he declared to them, “That he did 


his Son Ri 
chard hi⸗ 
Succeſſor 3 


and expires 


«appoint his Son to ſucceed him, his eldeſt Son Richard; and 
ſo expired upon the third day of September 1658, a day he 
thought always very propitious to him, and on which he had 


Septemb. 3. tWice triumphed for two of his greateſt Victories. And this 


The terribe 


now was a day very memorable for the greateſt Storm of Wind 
that had been ever known, for ſome hours before and after 


Srorm on tie his death, which overthrew Trees, Houſes, and made great 


ſame day, 


Hu Chara- 
fer. 


Wrecks at Sea; and the Tempeſt was fo univerſal, that the 


effects of it were terrible both in France and Flanders, where 
all People trembled at it; for beſides the Wrecks all along the 
Sea- Coaſt, many Boats were caſt away in the very Rivers; 
and within few days after, the circumſtance of his death, chat 
accompanied thar Storm, was univerſally known. | 

HE was one of thoſe Men, quos vituperare ne inimici qui- 


dem poſſunt, niſi ut ſimul laudent ; whom his very Enemies 


could not condemn without commending him at the ſame 


time : for he could never have done half that miſchief with- 
out great parts of Courage, Induſtry, and Judgment. He 
mult have had a wonderful underſtanding in the Natures and 
Humours of Men, and as great a dexterity in applying them; 
who, from a private and obſcure birth (though of a good 
Family) without Intereſt or Eſtate, Alliance or Friendlhip, 
could raiſe himſelf to ſuch a height, and compound and knead 
ſuch oppoſite and contradiftory Tempers, Humours, and In- 
tereſts into a conſiſtence, that contributed to His deſigns, and 
to their own deſtruction; whilſt himſelf grew inſenſibly power- 
ful enough to cut off thoſe by whom he had climbed, in the 
inſtant that they projected to demoliſh their own building. 
What was faid of Cina may very aps be faid of Him, au- 


ſum eum, que nemo auderet bonus; perfeciſſe, que 2 nullo, niſi 


Fortiſſimo, perfici poſſaut. He attempted thoſe things which no 
good Man durſt have ventur'd on; and atchieved thoſe in 
which none but a valiant and great Man could have ſucceeded. 
Without doubt, no Man with more wickedneſs ever at- 


tempted any thing, or brought to paſs what he delired more 


wickedly, 


wa A2 
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wickedly , more in the face and contempt of Religion, and 
moral Honeſty; 5. wickedneſs as great as his could never 
have accompliſſid thoſe deſigus, without the affiftance- of a 
great Spirit, an admirable circumſpeCtion, and fagacity, and 
2 moſt magnanimous refolution. 1 e 
WHEN he appeared firſt in the Parliament, he ſeem'd to 
have a Perſon in no degree gracious, no ornament of diſcourſe 
none of thoſe Talents which uſe to conciliate the Aﬀections 
the Stander by : yet as he grew into Place and Authority, his 
parts ſeem'd to be raiſed, as if he had Had conceal'd Faculties, 
till he had occaſion to uſe them; and when he was to act the 
part of a great Man, he did it without any indecency, not- 
withſtanding the want of Cuſtom. ke 68 744 | 
"AFTER he was Confirm'd, and inveſted Protector by the 
humble Petition and Advice, he conſulted with very few upon 
any Action of importance, nor communicated any enterpriſe 
he reſolv'd upon, with more than thoſe who were to have 
principal parts in the execution of it; nor with them ſooner 
than was abſolutely neceſſary. What he once reſolved, in 
which he was not raſh, he would not be diſſwaded from, nor 


endure any contradiction of his power and authority; but ex- 


rorted obedience from them who were not willing to yield it. 

ONE time, when he had laid fome very extraordinary 
Tax upon the City, one Con), an eminent Fanatick, and one 
who had heretofore ſerved him very notably, poſitively re- 
fuſed to pay his part; and loudly diſſwaded others from ſub- 
mitting to it, * As an impoſition notoriouſly againſt the Law, 
ce and the Property of the Subject, which all honeſt Men were 
* bound to defend. Cromwell ſent for him, and cajoled him 
with the memory of, «The old kindneſs, and Friendſhip, that 
had been between them; and that of all Men he did not 
« expect this oppoſition from Him, in a matter that was fo ne- 
E ceſſary for the good of the Common-wealth. It had been 
always his fortune to meet with the moſt rude, and obſtinate 
behaviour from thoſe who had formerly been abſolutely go- 
vern'd by him ; and they commonly put him in mind of ſome 
expreſſions and ſayings of his own, in caſes of the like nature: 
ſo this Man remember'd him, how great an Enemy he had 
expreſſed himſelf ro ſuch grievances, and had declared, Thar 
*all who ſubmitted to them, and paid illegal Taxes, were 
© more to blame, and greater Enemies to their Country than 
«they who had impoſed them; and that the Tyranny of 
Princes could never be grievous, but by the tameneſs and 
< {tupidity of the People. When Cromwell ſaw that he could 
not convert him, he told him, “ That he had a Will as ſtub- 
born as His, and he would try which of them two ſhould be 
* Maſter. Thereupon , with ſome expreſſions of — 
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and contempt , he committed the Man to Priſon; whoſe 
courage was nothing abated by it; but aſſoon as the Term 


came, he brought his Habeas Corpus in the King's Bench, which 


they then call'd the Upper Bench. Maynard, who was of 
Council with the Priſoner, demanded his Liberty with great 
confidence , both 4. the illegality of the Commitment, 
and the illegality of the impoſition, as being laid without an 

lawful Authority. The Judges could not maintain or defend 
either, and enough declared what their Sentence would be 


and therefore the Protector's Atturney required a farther day, 


to anſwer what had been urged. Before that day, Maynard 
was committed to the Tower, for preſuming to queſtion or 
make doubt of his Authority; and the Judges were ſent for, 
and ſeverely reprehended tor ſuffering that Licence ; when 
they, with all humility, mention'd the Law and Magna Char: 
ta, Cromwell told them, with terms of contempt, and deriſion, 
« Their Magna F---- ſhould not controle his Actions; which 
cc he knew were for the ſafety of the Common-wealth. He 
asked them,“ Who made them Judges? whether they had any 
< Authority to fit there, but what He gave them? And if his 
ce Authority were at an end, they knew well enough, what 
< would become of themſelves ; and therefore adviſed them 
ce to be more tender of that which could only preſerve them; 
and ſo diſmiſſed them with caution , * That they ſhould not 
<« ſuffer the Lawyers to prate what it would not become Them 
cc to hear. ; | 

Tus he ſubdued a Spirit that had been often trouble- 
ſome to the moſt Soveraign Power, and made Weſtminſter. 
Hall as obedient, and ſubſervient to his Commands, as any of 
the reſt of his Quarters. In all other matters, which did not 
concern the Life of his Juriſdiction, he ſeem'd to have great 
reverence for the Law, rarely interpoſing between Party and 
Party. As he proceeded with this kind of indignation, and 
haughtineſs, with thoſe who were refractory, and durſt con- 
tend with his greatneſs, ſo towards all who complied with his 
good Pleaſure, and courted his Protection, he uſed great Ci- 
vility, Generoſity, and Bounty. . 

To reduce three Nations, which perfectly hated him, to 
an entire obedience to all his Dictates; to awe, and govern 
thoſe Nations by an Army that was indevoted to him, and 
wilh'd his ruin, was an Inſtance of a very prodigious addreſs. 


But his greatneſs at home, was but a ſhadow of the glory he 


had abroad. It was hard to diſcover, which feard him moſt, 
France, Spain, or the Low Countries, where his Friendſhip 
was current at the value he put upon it. As they did all fa- 
crifice their Honour, and their Intereſt, to his Pleaſure, ſo 
there is nothing he could have demanded, that either of 3 

would 
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would have denied him. To manifeſt which, there needs 
only two Inſtances. The firſt is, when thoſe of the Valley of Two Infan- 
Lacers had unwarily riſen in Arms againſt the Duke of Savoy, my _ 
which gave occaſion to the Pope, and the Neighbour Princes fg 
of Italy, to call and follicite for their extirpation, and their Princes. 
Prince poſitively reſfolv'd upon it, Cromwell ſent his Agent 
to the Hake of Savoy; a Prince with whom he had no cor- 
reſpondence, or commerce, and fo engaged the Cardinal, and 
even terrified the Pope himſelf, without ſo much as doing any 
Grace to the ib Roman Catholicks (nothing being more 
uſual than his faying, That his Ships in the Mediterranean 
« ſhould viſit Civita Vecchia; and that the ſound of his Cannon 
« ſhould be heard in Rome) that the Duke of Savoy thought 
it neceſſary to reſtore all that he had taken from them, and 
did renew all thoſe Privileges they had formerly enjoy'd, and 
newly forfeited. | | 

Tas other Inſtance of his Authority was yet greater, and 
more incredible. In the City of Ni/mes, which is one of the 
faireſt in the Province of Languedoc, and where thoſe of the 
Religion do moſt abound, there was a great Faction at that 
Seaſon when the Conſuls (who \are the Chief Magiſtrates ) 
were to be choſen. Thole of the Reform'd Religion had the 
confidence to ſet up one of themſelves for that Magiſtracy ; 
which they of the Roman Religion refolv'd to oppoſe with 
all their Power. The diſſenſion between them made ſo much 
noiſe, that the Intendanr of the Province, who is the ſupreme 
Miniſter in all Civil Affairs throughout the whole Province, 
went thither to prevent any diforder that might happen. 
When the day of Election came, thoſe of the Religion poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves with many Arm'd Men of the Town-Houſe, 
where the Election was to be made. The Magiſtrates ſent to 
know what their meaning was; to which they anſwer'd, 
« they were there to give their Voices for the choice of the 
© new Conſuls, and to be ſure that the Election ſhould be 
« fairly made. The Biſhop of the City, the Intendant of the 
Province, with all the Officers of the Church, and the pre- 
ſent Magiſtrates of the Town, went together in their Robes 
to be preſent at the Election, without any ſuſpicion that there 
would be any Force uſed. When they came near the Gate 
of the Town-Houſe, which was ſhut, and they ſuppoſed 
would be open'd when they came, they within pour'd out a 
Volly of Musket-ſhot upon them, by which the Dean of the 
Church, and two or three of the Magiſtrates of the Town, 
were kilFd upon the place, and very many others wounded ;. 
whereof ſome died ſhortly after. In this Confuſion, the Mar- 
giſtrates put themſelves into as good a poſture to defend them- 
ſelyes as they could, without any purpoſe of — 

5 other, 
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others, till they ſhould be better provided'; in order to which 
they ſent an Expreſs to the A com with a plain relation of the 
whole matter of fact, © And that there appear'd to be no man- 
& ner of Combination with thoſe of the Religion in other 
““ places of the Province; but that it was an inſolence in thoſe 
cc of the place, upon the preſumption of their great N umbers, 
cc which were little inferior to thoſe of the Catholicks. The- 
Court was glad of the Occaſion, and reſoly'd that this provo- 
cation, in which other places were not involy'd, and which 
no body could excuſe, ſhould warrant all kind of ſeverity in 
that City, even to the pulling down their Temples, and ex- 
pelling many of them tor ever out of the City; which, with 
the execution and forfeiture of many of the principal Per- 
ſons, would be a general Mortification to all of the Religion 
in France; with whom they were heartily offended; and a 
part. of the Army was forthwith order'd to march towards 
Niſiner, to ſee this executed with the utmoſt rigour. 

Tos E of the Religion in the Town, were quickly fen- 
{ible into what condition they had brought themſelves ; and 
ſent with all poſſible Submiſhon, to the Magiſtrates to ex- 
cuſe themſelves, and to impute what had been done to the 
raſhneſs of particular Men, who had no order for what they 
did. The Magiſtrates anſwer'd, «That * were glad they 
were ſenſible of their Miſcarriage; but they could ſay no- 
ct thing upon the Subject, till the King's pleaſure ſhould be 
© Known; to whom they had ſent a full relation of all that 
© had paſſed. The others very well knew what the King's 
pleaſure would be, and forthwith ſent an Exprefs, one Mou- 
lins, who had liv'd many years in that place, and in Montpe- 
lier, to Cromwell, to deſire his protection and interpoſition. 
The Expreſs made fo much haſte, and found ſo good a recep- 
tion the firſt hour he came, that Cromwel, after he had re- 
ceiv'd the whole Account, bad him “ Refreſh himſelf after fo 


long a Journey, and he would take ſuch care of his buſi- 
c neſs, that by the time he came to Paris he ſhould find it 


ce diſpatch'd ; and, that Night ſent away another Meſſenger 
to his Embaſſadour Lockhart; who, by the time Moulius came 
thither, had ſo far prevailed with the Cardinal, that Orders 
were ſent to ſtop the Troops, which were upon their March 
towards Niſmes; and, within few days after, Moulins return'd 
with a full Pardon, and Amneſty from the King, under the 
Great Seal of France, ſo fully confirm'd with all circumſtances, 
that there was never farther mention made of it, but all things 
paſſed as if there had never been any ſuch thing. So that no 


body can wonder, that his Memory remains {till in thoſe parts, 


and with thoſe People, in great veneration. 


H would never ſuffer himſelf to be denied any thing he 
ever 
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ever asked of the Cardinal, alledging, «© That the People would 

« not be otherwiſe ſatisfied ; which the Cardinal bore very 

heavily, and complain'd of to thoſe with whom he would be 

free. One day, he viſited Madam Turenne, and when he 

took his leave of her, She, according to her Cuſtom, beſought 

him to continue gracious to the Churches. Whereupon the 
. Cardinal told her, © That he knew not how to behave himſelf; 
cc if he adviſed the King to mg and ſuppreſs their Inſo- 

« lence, Cromwell threaten'd him to joyn with the Spaniard; 

ce and if he ſhew'd any favour to them, at Rome they accounted 

cc him an Heretick. : KY ROY 

To Conclude his Character, Cromwell was not ſo far a He coneti- 

Man of blood, as to follow MachiavePs method; which pre-, 49 
ſcribes, upon a total alteration of Government, as a thing ab- 0 
ſolutely neceſſary, to cut off all the heads of thoſe, and ex- 

tirpate their Families, who are Friends to the old one. It 

was confidently reported, that, in the Council of Officers, it 

was more than once propoſed, «© That there might be a general 

« Maflacre of all the Royal Party, as the only expedient to 

« ſecure the Government, but that Cromwell would never con- 

«ſent to it; 1t may be, out of too great a contempt of his 
Enemies. In a word, as he was guilty of many Crimes againſt 

which Damnation is denounced, and for which Hell-frre is 
prepared, ſo he had ſome good Qualities which have cauſed 

the Memory of ſome Men in all Ages to be celebrated; and 
he will be look'd upon by Poſterity as a brave wicked Man. 
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PPP Uhel gy fy te Sous cs 
Thus ſaith the Lord my God, Feed the flock of the 
Whoſe poſſeſſors 
1 251 they that ſell them, ſay, Bleſſed be 
the Lord, for I am rich: and their own ſhepherds 
pity them nao. 
But lo, I will deliver the then every 
Neighbours hand, and into the hand of his Mag. 


ONTRARY toalle 
athome and abroad,this Earthquake 
attended with no ſignal Alteration. It 
was believ'd that Lambert would be in 


in Scotland would never ſubmit to be 


the King had from the general Affecti- 
on of the Kingdom, he had fair pro- 
W miſes from Men of Intereſt in it, and of 
Command in the Army, who profeſſed to prepare for ſuch a 

Conjuncture as this; and that the diſorder ariſing from Crom- 
well s death might diſpoſe Lockhart to depend upon the beſt 
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ſlay them, and hold themſelves not 


one into his 


ation both The begins 
n mg 0 - 
MF Chard: Ge 


vernment. k 


the head of the Army, and that Mont 


under him. Beſides the expectation 


Title, ſeem'd a reaſonable expectation: but nothing of this 


fell out. Never Monarch, after he had inherited a Crown b 


many deſcents, died in more ſilence, nor with leſs alteration ; 


and there was the ſame, or a greater calm in the Kingdom than 
had been before. 


TAE next Morning after the death of Oliver, Richard his 
Son is Proclaim'd his Lawful Succeſſor ; the Army congratu- 
late their new General; and renew their Vows of fidelity to 

Uu 2 him; 
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him; the Navy doth the like; the City appears more unani- 
mous for His Service, than they were for his Fathers; and 
moſt Countries in Ezg/azd, by Addreſſes under their hands, 
teſtified their obedience to their new Soveraign without any 
hefitation. The dead is interrid in the Sepulcher of the Kings, 

and with the obſequies due to ſuch. His Son inheritg all his 
Greatneſs, and all his Gloryi without the publick hate, that 
viſibly attended the other. Forreign Princes addreſſed their 
Condolences to him, and delired to renew their Alliances ; 
and nothing was heard in Bagland but the voice of Joy, and 
large Encomiums of their new Protector: ſo that the King's 


made with the Crown of Sweden, and of which he was fonder 

than of all the reſt, did oblige him in the Spring to ſend a 

ſtrong Fleet into the S,. to affiſt that King againſt Den- 

mark; at leaſt to induce Denmark, by way of mediation, to 

accept of ſuch conditions, as. the other would be willing to 

give him. This could hardly be done without ſome aſliſtance 

of Parliament; and therefore the new Protector ſent out his 

He calls a Writs to call a Parliament, ro meet together on the twenty 

" N ſeventh day of January; till which day, for near five Months, 

27. 1659, he remain'd as great a Prince as ever his Father had been. 

He follow'd the Model that was left him; and ſent out his 

- On on Writs to call thoſe as Peers who had conſtituted the Other 

7 Houſe in the former Parliament; and ſo both Lords and Com- 
mons mer at a day aſſign'd. | 

R1icHaRD came to the Parliament in the ſame State that 

Oliver his Father had done; and ſent the Gentleman Uſher 

of the Black- Rod to the Commons, that they ſhould attend 


The dich him in the other Houſe; where, firſt by himſelf, and then 
e buſi ne /- 


recommend- 


4 to them COmmended to them the proſecution of the War with Spam, 
by the Pro- and the aſſiſtance of the King of Sweden in the Sound. He- 
rector. had no good fortune at the beginning, that all the Commons 
ſign'd an Engagement not to alter the preſent Government. 

But they were no ſooner incloſed within thoſe Walls, than 

there appear d the old Republican Spirit, though more Boy 

that 


by the Keeper of his Great Seal, Nathaniel Fiennes, he re- 
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chan it had'uſed to be. It begun with enquiring into the Ac- piferences 
counts, how the Money hag Pee ſpent, Tas 5 the Offices 1 55 the 
of Exciſe and Cuſtoms, and what was become of all that Re- Bow of 
venue. When they-were called upon to ſettle the Act of 0 4c. 
Recdgnition, to confirm Reh, ahd his Authority in the cow! e 
State, they would firſt” inform themſelves of their q mn Au- Moricy, and 
 thority, and how far the Government was already ſettled, and _ = R 
what part was fit ro be affign'd to the other Houſe; which gc. 


they would by no means allow to be a part of the ol 


ment already eftabliſh'd, which they had promiſed not to al- 
ter. Upon this Argument they exerciſed themſelves wi 
great Licence, as well upon the Creator of thoſe Peers, and 
the power of the late Protector, as upon his Creatures the 
Peers; of whoſe dignity they were not tender, but handled 
them according to the Qualiry they had been of, not chat 
which 3 . 4.9 now grown to. They pur the "Houſe in 
mind, © How grievous it had been to the Kingdom), * that the 
« Biſhops had fate in the Houſe of Peers, becauſe they were 
« ook d upon as fo tnany Votes for the King; which was 
« reafon much ſtronger againſt theſe Perſons ; who! were all 
«the work of the Prot $ own hand, and therefore coul 
« not but be entirely addicted and devoted to his - Intereſt. 
They concluded, © That they could not, with good Con- 
« ſcjences, and without the guilt of Perjury, ever conſent, that 
« That other Houſe ſhould have any part in the Government, 
« fince they had all taken the Engagement, that there ſhould 
« be no more any Houſe of Peers, fince the Office of Pro- 
«reCor had been, and might ſtill continue without jt. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING all this confidence, which di-. 
ſturbed the Method intended to be proceeded in, this violent 
Party could not prevail, but it was carried by the Major part 
of the Houſe, © That they would meer, and confer with the 7: we car- 
& other Houſe, as a part of the Parliament, during this pre- 4, = 
« ſent Parliament; and likewiſe, that ſuch other Perſons, as 4 Poul 
© had a right to come to that other Houſe, and had not for- ;, 4 low. 
« feited it by their breach of Truſt (by which they meant Fe 
thoſe Lords who had been always againſt the King) © Should 
© not be reſtrainꝰd from coming thither: yet the Temper of the 
Houſe of Commons could hardly be judged by all this. Some 
things were done, which looked like condeſcention to the 
Royal Party; but more for the countenance of the Presbyre- 
rians; and whatſoever contradicted thoſe who were for a Re- 
publick, was looked upon as favourable to the Protector. | 
Tx ſtirring theſe ſeveral humours, and the drowſy tem- A new 
per of Richard, raiſed another Spirit in the Army. A new Council of 
Council of Officers met together by their own Authority, and 3 al 


admitted Lambert, though no Member of the Army, to con- ,,,,. re 
| Uu 3 ut Government 
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Veto: of the Parliament Voted, “ That there ſhould 
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18 bar with them; they neither liked Protector, nor Parham 
baut conſulted what Government to ſettle, that might be bett 
_ than either: yet they would not incenſe them both t ether, 
nor appear to have any diſinclination to Richard, who had 
rbeir Ad- many of his neareſt Friends amongſt them. They therefore pre 


#:eſ+ 20 Ri- pared an Addreſs to him; in which they complain d of, « 


ard, 


6. 1059 Pr. ce great Arrears of pay that were due to the Army, by which 


< they were in great Streights ; That they, who had borne the 
*brunt.of the War, and undergone all the difficulties and 
© dangers of it, were now undervalued, derided, and laid aſide: 
That the Good Old Cauſe was ill ſpoken of, and traduced 
© by Malignants and diſaffected Perſons ; who grew every day 
<* more Inſolent, and their Numbers encreaſed, by the reſort 
© out of Flanders, and other places; and they bad ſeveral ſe. 
<< cret meetings in the City of London: That the Names of 
re all thoſe who. had fate upon the late King as his Judges, were 
< lately Printed, and ſcatter'd abroad, as if they were deſign'd to 
_ deſtruction; and that many Suits were commenced at Com- 
mon Law againſt honeſt Men, for what they had tranſacted 
< in the War as Soldiers: That thoſe famous Acts which had 
< been performed in the long Parliament, and by the late Pro- 
ce tector, were cenſured, rail'd at, and vilified. By all which, 
they ſaid, It was we manifeſt, that the Good Old Cauſe 
* was declined; which they were reſolv'd to aſſert. And 
< therefore they beſought his Highneſs to repreſent thoſe their 
Complaints to the Parliament, and to require proper and 

ce ſpeedy Remedies. Y | 
THIS Addreſs was deliver'd from the Army by Fleetwood 
to Richard, on April 6th 1659; which was no ſooner known, 
The City than Tichburn, and Iretox, two Aldermen of London, and 
Mu/j1is ſe- principal Commanders of that Militia, drew up likewiſe a Re- 
A monſtrance, and ſent it to the Council of ers; in which 
they declared their Reſolutions with the Army to (tick to the 
| Good Old Cauſe, and that they were reſolv'd to accompany 
them, in whatſoever they ſhould do for what they call'd the 
Nation's good. | 
TE Parliament was quickly alarm'd with theſe Cabals of 
the Army, and the City; which Richard was as much terri- 
fied with, as They. In order to the AN thereof, the 
N no meeting, or ge- 
5 arliament cc neral Council of Officers, without the Protector's Conſent, 
row . cs and by his Order: and that no Perſon ſhould have Com: 
cc mands by Sea or Land, in either of the three Nations, who 
f© did not immediately ſubſcribe, that he would not diſturb the 
* free meetings of Parliaments, or of any Members in either 
_ © Houſe of Parliament; nor obſtruct their freedom in De- 
* bates and Counſels. Theſe Votes, or to this effect, e 


\ 
* 
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lent to Richard, and by him preſently to Wallingford Houſe, 
where the Council of — whe hive. _y_ 5) 
T ax$8: Officers were Men who reſolv'd to execute as well 
as order; they knew well that they were gone much too far, 
went no farther : and therefore they no ſooner receivd 
theſe Votes, but they ſent Fleetwood and Desborough to Ri- 1, offer, 
chard (the firſt had Married his Siſter ; the other was his Uncle; advife bim 
both raiſed by Crommel/ ) to adviſe him forthwith to diſſolve 2 4:fotve + 
the Parliament. They were two upon whoſe Affection, in re- „„ 
of the nearneſs of their Alliance, and their obligation to, 
and dependence upon his Father, he had as much reaſon to 
be confident, as on any Men's in the Nation. Fleetwood uſed” IJ 
no Arguments but of Conſcience, «< To prevent the Nation's 1 8 2 
Aer apgnges in blood; which, he ſaid, Would inevita- 
« bly fall out, if the Parliament were not preſently diſſolv d. 
Desborougb a fellow of a rough and rude temper, treated him 
only with threats, and menaces; told him, & Ir was impoſſible for 
te him to keep both the Parliament and the Army, his Friends; 
wilhed him, To chooſe which he would prefer: if be dif- 
cc ſolv d the Parliament out of hand, he had the Army at his 
“Devotion; if he refuſed that, he bliev'd the Army would 
ce quickly pull him out of Mhite- Hall. | n 
T as poor Man had not Spirit enough to diſcern what was 
beſt for him; and yet he was not without Friends to'Counſel 
him, if he had been capable to receive Counſel. Beſides many Advice to 
Members of the Parliament, of Courage and Intereſt, who re- Richard 10 
pair d to him with aſſurance, © That the Parliament would con- 
«tinue firm to him, and deſtroy the Ring- leaders of this Sedi- 
cc tious Crew, if he would adhere to the Parliament; but if 
« he were prevail'd upon to diſſolve it, he would be left with- 
cout a Friend; and they who had compelFd him to do fo 
“ imprudent an Action, would contemn him when he had 
cc done it : Some Officers of the Army likewiſe of equal Cou- Ard of ſour 
rage and Intereſt with any of the reſt, perſwaded him «To re- O 7 
« ject the deſire of thoſe who call'd themſelves the Council of. 77 
ce the Army, and to think of puniſhing their preſumption. I- 
goldsby, Whalley, and Goffe, three Colonels of the Army, and 
the two former, Men of ſignal Courage, offer'd to ſtand by 
him; and one of them offer'd to kill Lambert (whom they 
looked upon as the Author of this Conſpiracy ) if he would 
give him a Warrant to that purpoſe. | 755 
RICHARD continued irreſolute, now inclined one way, 
then another. But in the end, Desborough and his Compani- He is pre 
ons prevail'd with him, before they parted, to ſign a Commil- 1 
ſion, which they had cauſed to be prepared to Nathaniel , * 
Fiennes, his Keeper of the Seal, to diſſolve the Parliament the „t. 
next morning; of which the Parliament having notice, they 
TOY —_ . reſolv'd 


refolv'd not to go up. So that when Niennes ſent ſor them to 

the other Houſe, the Commons ihut the door of their Houſe, 

and would not ſuffer the Gentleman Uſher of the Black- rod 

to come in, but adjourn'd themſelves for three days, till the 

five and twentieth of April, imagining that they ſhould by that 

time convert the Protector from deſtroying himſe}f. But the 
poor Creature was ſo hared by the Council of Officers, that he 

He iſſues out preſently cauſed a Proclamation to be iſſued out, by which he 
« Proclama- did declare the Parliament to be diffolved. And from that 
oY * minute no body reſorted to him, nor was the Name of the Pro- 
7 :reup-n dector afterwards heard of, but in deriſion ; the Council of Of. 
bis Prote- ficers appointing Guards to attend at Vhimimnſtor, which kept 
Corſlip was out thoſe Members, who in purſuance of their adjournment, 
et an end. would have enterd into the Houſe upon the day appointed. 
Thus, by extreme puſillanimity, the Son ſuffer'd himſelf to 
| be ripped, in one moment, of all the Greatneſs,” and Power, 

which the Father had acquired in fo many years, with won- 

derful Courage, Induſtry, and Reſolution. 

WuEN the Council of Officers had, with this ſtrange Suc- 
ceſs, having no Authority but what they gave one another, 
rid themſelves of a Superior; or, as the Phraſe then was, re- 

mov'd he Ages Per ſon, they knew that they could not long 

hal = RIO in their own hands, if before any 

thing elſe, they did not remove Iwgo/dsby, Whaley, Goffe, and 
thoſe other Officers, who had — Richard — ſab- 
miitting to their Advice, from having any Command in the 

The Council Army; which they therefore did; and replaced Lambert, and 
of Officers all the reft who had been Caſhiered by Oliver, into their own 
3 Charges again. So that the Army was become Republican 
70 the Army to their with; and that the Government might return to be 
and remove purely ſuch, they publiſh'd a Declaration upon the ſixth of 
many of May, wherein, after a large preamble in commendation of the 
5 good old Cauſe, and accufing themſelves, For having been 
Friends, e inſtrumental in declining from it; whence all the ills, the 
They iſſue a < Commonwealth had ſuſtain'd, had proceeded, and the Vin- 
Declaration & dication whereof they were reſolv'd to purſue for the fu- 
”_ bros *rure; they remember'd, «© That the long Parliament, con- 
3 May © fiſting of thoſe Members who had continued to fit till the 
6. ( twentieth of April 1653 (which was the day that Cronrwel, 
with the aſſiſtance of thoſe very Officers, had pull'd them out 

of the Houſe, and diſmiſſed them) « Had been eminent Aſ- 

< ſertors of that Cauſe, and had a ſpecial Preſence of God with 

„e them, and were ſignally bleſſed in that Work. They ſaid 
< that the deſires of many good People concurring with them, 

< they did, by that Declaration, according to their duty, in- 
e vite thoſe Members to return to the diſcharge of their 'Truſt, 

as they had done before that day; and promiſed, 2 

| | / ney 
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« they” would de ready, in their places, to yielg them their 
Wo 5 Aſiſtance; that cbey might fit and Fatale: in ſafety, 
ce for the ſettling and ſecuring the Peace and Quiet of the Com- 
« mon-wealth, for which they had now fo good an ogpor- 
cc tumity. And this Declaration, within very few days; !they 
— 8 with what they calPd The humble Petition and 
dreſs of the eel the Army to the Parliament; Which con- 
advices, or rather poſitive directions how they 


 rain'd ſeveral 
Tars reſtoring the Rump-Parliament was the only way in 
which they could moſt agree, though it was not ſuitablè ta 
what ſome of them deſired: They well foreſaw, that they 
might give an opportunity of more Ag 6: to come together 
than would be for their benefit; for that all the ſurviving 
Members of that Parliament would pretend à Title to ſit 
there: And therefore, they did not only carefully limit the 
Convention to ſuch Members who had continued to fit from 
Fanuary 1 to April 1653, bat cauſed a Guard likewiſe to 
attend to hinder, and keep the other Members from entring 
into the Houſe. When Lethal, the old Speaker, with forty 
or fifty of thoſe old Members ſpecified in the Declaration, | 
took their places in the Houſe, and ſome of the old excluded Some of the 
Members likewiſe got in, and enter'd into Debate with them 92/4 excluded 
n the matters propoſed, the Houſe was adjourn d till the * 2 
next day: And then better care was taken, by appointing ſuch H. ag wi 
Perſons, who well knew all the Members, to inform the them, bu: 
Guards, who were, and who were not to go into the Houſe, were exelud- 
this means thar Cabal only was ſuffer'd to enter which 44" 
had firſt form'd the Common-wealth, and folter'd it for near 
five years after it was born. So that the return of the Go- _ 
vernment into theſe Men's hands again, ſeem'd to be the moſt 
diſmal change that could happen, and to pull up all the hopes 
of the King by the roots. a 3 
Wr maſt, for the better obſervation, and diſtinction of 
the ſeveral Changes in the Government, call this Congrega- 
tion of Men, who were now repoſſeſſed of it, by the Style 
they call'd themſelves, The Parliament; how far loever they . 
| were from being one. They reſolv'd in the firſt place to vin- 
dicate, and eſtabliſh their own Authority; which they could 
not think to be firm, whilſt there was ſtill a Protector, or the 
Name of a Protector in being, and reſiding in White-Hall. The Parlia- 
They appointed therefore a Committee to go to Richard Crom- 3 
well, and that they might have hope they would be his good * 
Maſters, firſt to enquire into the State of his Debts, and then cher he ac- 
to demand of him, whether He acquieſced in the preſent Go- guieſzed, = 
vernment? He, already humbled to that poverty of Spirit e. 
they could wilh, gave the Committee a paper, “ In oy aber. 
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ce he ſaid, was contain d the State of his Debts, and how. com 
«trated; which amounted to twenty nine thouſand fix hun. 
dred and forty pounds. 1 ee 
To the other Queſtion, his Anſwer was likewiſe in writ. 
ng; cc That He truſted, his carriage and behaviour had mani. 
c feſted his Acquieſcence in the Will and good Pleaſure of 
« God, and that he loved and valued the Peace of the Com- 
ce mon-wealth much above his 99 05 concernment; defiri 
& by this, that a meaſure of his future comportment might be 
© taken; which, by the bleſſing of God, ſhould be ſuch as 
«ſhould bear the ſame Witneſs; he having, he hoped, i 
4 ſome degree learned rather to reverence and ſubmit to the 
« hand of God, than be unquiet under it: That, as to the late 
« Providence that had fallen out, however, in reſpect to the 
cc particular Cent that lay upon him, he could not be 
«active in making a Change in the Government of the Na- 
< tions, yer through the goadneſs of God, he could free! 
© acquieice in it being made; and did hold himſelf. oblig 
«as with other Men he might expect Protection from the 
* preſent Government, fo to demean himſelf with all 
c ableneſs under it, and to procure, to the uttermoſt of his 
3 ower, that all in whom he had Intereſt ſhould do the 
ame. F 
THrs ſatisfied them as to Richard; but they were not 
without apprehenſion that they ſhould find a more I e 
Spirit in his Brother Harry, who was Lieutenant of Ireland, 
2 and looked upon as a Man of another Air and Temper. He 
Cromwell had in his Exerciſe of that Government, by the frankneſs of 
lilewiſe ſub. his Humour, and a general Civility towards all, and very 
-1ts aud particularly obliging ſome, render d himſelf Gracious and Po- 
reſigns bis pular to all forts of People, and might have been able to 
—_—_— ave made ſome Conteſts with the Parliament. But aſſoon as 
| nant of lre- he receiv'd an Order from them to attend them in Perſon, he 
land. thought not fit to be Wiſer than his elder Brother, and came 
Toe Parii4- over to them even ſooner than they expected, and laid his 
* Commiſſion at their Feet; which they accepted, and put the 
and four o- Government of that Kingdom into the of Ludlow, and 
ther com- four other Commiſſioners. 
ee, Ir may not prove ingrateful to the Reader, in this place, 
. 1 to entertain him with a very pleaſant ſtory that related to 
this miſerable Richard, though it happen'd long afterwards ; 
becauſe there will be ſcarce again any occaſion ſo much as 
to mention him, during the contiuance of this Relation. 
Shortly after the King's Return, and the manifeſt joy that 
ſſeſſed the whole Kingdom thereupon, this poor Creature 
5 und it neceſſary to Tranſport himſelf into France, more far 
fear of his Debts than of the King; who thought it Ny 


* 


1 


ceſſary to enquire after a Man ſo long forgotten. After: he 
had. liv d —— years in Paris D and indeed 
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unknown, living in a moſt obſcure condition and diſguiſe, not | 


owning his own Name, nor having above. one Servant to at- 


be thought it neceſſary, upon the firſt rumour and 


and Frexce, to quit that Kingdom, and to remove to ſome 
place that would be Neutral to either Party; and pitched 


upon Geneve. Making his way thither by Beurdaus, and 


apprehenſion that there was like to be a War between England 


through the Province of Languedoc, he paſſed through Pezenas, 


a very pleaſant Town belonging to the Prince of Conti, who 
bath a fair Palace there, AT Pe then Governour of Laxgue- 
dec, made. his Reſidence in it. | 1 e e 
I this place Richard made ſome (tay, and walking abroad 
to entertain himſelf with the view o 


the Situation, and of 


many things worth the ſeeing, he met with a Perſon who 
well knew him, and was well known by him, the other hav- 
ing always been of his Father's, and of His Party; ſo that 


they were. glad enough to find themſelves together. The 


other told him, © Thar all Strangers who came to that Town, 
ce uſed to wait upon the Prince of Conti, the Governour of 
« the Province; who expected it, and always treated Strangers, 


9 icularly the Exgiiſb, with much Civility: That he 


* need not be known, but that he himſelf would firſt go to 


4 the Prince and inform him, that another Exg/4b Gentleman 


That he was betray'd by thoſe whom he moſt truſted, and 


« was paſſing through that Town towards Italy, who would 
te be glad to have the honour to kiſs his hands. The Prince 
receiv'd him with great Civility and Grace, according to his 
natural cuſtom, and, after few words, begun to diſcourſe of 
the Affairs of England, and asked many Queſtions concernin 
the King, and whether all Men were quiet, and ſubmitt 


obediently to him ; which the other anſwer' d briefly, accord- 
ing to the truth. Well, ſaid the Prince, „Oliver, though 


« he was a Traytor and a Villain, was a brave Fellow, had 
te great Parts, great Courage, and was worthy to Command; 
ce but. that Richard, that Coxcomb, Coquin, Poltron, was ſurely 


« the. baſeſt Fellow alive; What is become of that Fool? 


% How. was it poſſible he could be ſuch a Sot? He anſwer'd, 


« who had been moſt obliged by his Father; fo being 7 70 


of his Viſit, quickly took his leave, and the next morning le 
the Town, out of fear that the Prince might know that He 
was the very Fool and Coxcomb he had mention'd ſo kindly. 


And within two days after, the Prince did come to know who 


it was whom he had treated ſo well, and whom before, by his 
behaviour, he had beliey'd to be a Man not very glad o 
King's Reſtoration. 18 


Monxx 


the 


| Wann a} | 
| Monk from Mon «x from Scor land preſenred his Obedience to the Par. 
Scotland liament, and the affarance of the Pideltty of che Army under 
ee, his Command, to all their determinations: The Navy Con- 
wag 4 their Return to the Soveraigtt Power, and tender d 
their Submiſſion. The Embaffädours who were in the Town, 
© doe: the quickly receiy'd new Credentials, and "then bach Audience 
"1 rom them, as their good Allies, making all the Profeſſions 
do them, which they had formerly done to Oliver and Richard. 
T4 conti= The Parliament continued Lockhart as their Embaſſadour in 
13 Eabef⸗ France, as a Man who could beſt cajole the Cardinal, and 
ſadour in knew well the Intrigues of that Corr. '' They ſent Embaffa- 
France. Cours to the Sound, to mediate 1 Peace between thoſe rwo 
pan, ſend Crowns, being refolv'd to decline all Occafions of Expence 
4, , abrqad, that they might the better ſettle their Government 
diate Peace At, home. To that purpoſe they were 8 to put an end 
between the to the War with Spain, without parting with any thing that 
two North- had been taken from it, which Would not conit with their 
* crown? Honour. That they might throughly unite” their Friends of 
They paſi an the Army to them, they paſſed an Act of 3 0 pardon 
2 of 1n= all their former Tranſgreſflons, and Tergiverſations, which had 
be Ade. been the cauſe of the Parliament's former diflotution, and of 

all the Miſchief which had follow. 

| Now there appear d as great a Calm as ever, andtheir Go- 
vernment well ſettled, ro the general content of the People of 
their Party, who teſtified the fame by their Acclamations, 
and likewiſe by particular Addreſſes. And that they might 
be ſure to be liable to no more Affronts, they would no more 
make a General, which might again introduce à ſingle Per- 
ſon; the thought of which, or of any thing that might con- 
tribute towards it, they molt heartily abhorf d. And to make 
YT That impoſſible,” as they thought, they appointed“ The 
They appoint Speaker to execute the Office of General, in fuch manner 
al Commiſ- c as they ſhould direct: and that all Commiſſions ſhould be 
2 _ „granted by him, and ſealed” with their own Seal; all the 
fen'd by the © Seals uſed by the Cromwell being broken. And according- 
Speaker, Iy all the Officers of the Army, and Navy (for the Speaker 
" was Admiral as well as General) deliver'd up their Commiſ- 
ſions, and took new Ones in the form that was preſeribed. 
7 9 now they ſaw not how their Empire could be 

aken. = TSA mw 
Bu r theſe Men had not fate long in their old places, when 
they call'd to mind how they had been uſed after they had 
been depoſed, the reproaches, and the contempt they under- 
went from all kind of People; but above all, rhe fcofts and 
derifion they ſuffer'd from the King's Party, when they ſaw 
them reduced to the fame level in Power and Auth with 
themſelves, And though the ſmarc they felt from _ 
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1 ed and anger q them as much, yet ney were content t 
ſulpend theit peg towards Them, that they might with 
$ controle exercite cheif Tyramny over the SE broken 
Cavaliers: So 'they matle à preſent Order, „ 10 batiſh all 7 (%% 
«who bad ever manifeſted ary Affection to the King, or his 2%, 
«Father, twenty Miles from Lovdes ; and revived all thoſe 5.» Lon- 
Otders,” they bad fortnerly 'tnade, and Which Cromwell had don. 
We or forborne to èxccute; by Which many. Perſons 
pere committed to Priſons for offences they thought had 
deen forgotten. And the conſequence of theſe proceedings 
Walken g thoſe of another Claſfis, to up rehenfions of what 
They might be made liable to. The 80 ets were very merr 
at their new General; and thought it neceffary he ſhoul: 
march with them upon the next Adventure; and the Officers 
thought they had deſery'd: more than an Act of Indemnity, . 
for reſtoring them to ſuch a Soveraignty. In a word, as the 
Parliament remember d how They bad beet uſed, ſo all other 
People remember'd how they had uſed them, and could 
not bring themſelves to Wo with reverance* upon thoſe, 
whom, Tor above tour years together, they” had derided ane 
„„ itn Spmng hoc gore trans. ab CTR 
Tuts univerſal temper raifed the Spirits again ofthe King's The King's 
Friends, ho found very many of thoſe who had heretofore 7" beg. 
ſery'd the Parliament, and been afterwards diſobliged both by ß 
Cromwell, and the Rump Parliament, very defirous to enter 
into Amity with them, and to make a firm conjunction with 
them towards the King's Reeſtabliſhment. Thoſe: Members 
of the long Parliament, who, after the Treaty of the Ille of 
Wight, were . Oe kept from the Houfe, took it in great 
indignation; that They, upon whom the faid violence was 
practiced afterwards, which they had firſt countenanced upon 
them, ſhould not reſtore them being now reſtored themſelves, 
and were ready to embrace any occaſion to diſturb their new 
Governours ; to which they were the more encouraged by 
the common diſcourſe of the Soldiers; who declared, “ That, 
if there were any commotion in the Kingdom, they would 
0 no farther to ſuppreſs it, than Leut bal ſhould lead them. 
rMoR DAUNT, who had fo lately his head upon the 
Block, was more active than any Man; and was fo well truſt- 
ed by Men of all conditions, upon the Courage of his former 
behaviour, that he had in truth very full engagements from 
very good Men in moſt Quarters of the Kingdom, „That if , Nor- 
ec the King would aſſign them a day, and pr omiſe to come to daunt comes 
te them after they were imbodyed, they would not fail to ap- 7» Bruſſels 
2 per at the day. . Whereupon, Me Mordaunt ventur'd him- „, 
ſelf to come in diſguiſe to rhe King to Bruſſels, to give him e 
a clear Account how his bufineſs ſtood, and what probabiliry A 
r N ö 
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there was of ſucceſs, and likewiſe to complain of the want 
| forwardneſs in ſame of thoſe upon whom the King moſt re; 
lied, to encourage other Men, and to deſire that his Majeſty 
would, by Him, require them to concur with the reſt. It ap. 
pear'd,by the Account he gave, that there were very few Coun- 
ties in England, where there was not a form'd Undertaking 
by the moſt powerful Men of that 8 to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of ſome conſiderable place in it; and if any of them ſuc- 
cCeeded, the opportunity would be fairer for the King to ven- 
ture his own Perſon, than he yet had Had, or than he was like 
to have, if he ſuffer d thoſe who were now in the Govern- 
ment, to be ſettled in it. 1 4 
_ Trart. which. was beſt digeſted, and, in reſpect of the 
Undertakers, moſt like to ſucc was the firſt ſurpriſal and 
A defign of poſſeſſing of Lynne, a Maritime Town, of great importance 
2 2 in reſpect of the Situation, and likewiſe of the good Affection 
21, Lor of the Gentlemen of the Parts adjacent. This was undertaken 
willough- by the Lord Willoughby of Parham, with the conſent and Ap- 
by of far probation of Sr. Horatio Townſend : who, being a Gentleman 
N of the greateſt Intereſt, and Credit, in that large County ot 
Townſend, Norfolk, was able to bring in a good Body of Men to poſſeſs it. 
I !be former had ſerv'd the Parliament, and was in great cre- 
dit with the Presbyterians, and fo leſs liable to ſuſpicion ; the 
latter had been under Age till long after the end of the War, 
and ſo liable to no reproach or jealouſy, yet of very worthy 
Principles, and of a noble Fortune; which he engaged very 
frankly, to borrow Money ; and laid it out to provide Arms 
and Ammunition, and all the King's Friends in thoſe parts, 
9 8 ready to obey thoſe Perſons in whatſoever they under- 
LOOK. | | | | 
And a de- ANOTHER Deſign, which was look'd upon as ripe too, 
ſg» up Was the ſurpriſal of Gloceſter, a Town very advantageoully Si- 
„ Maſſey, tuated upon the River of Severn, that would have great in- 
fluence upon Briſte/ and Vorceſter; both which, Perſons of 
the beſt Intereſt undertook to ſecure, aſſoon as Gloceſter ſhould 
be poſſeſſed ; which Major General Maſſey, who had been 
formerly Goyernour thereof, and defended it too well againſt 
the King, made no queſtion he ſhould be able to do, havin 
been in the Town zxcogrito, and conferr'd with his Friends 
there, and lain conceal'd in the adjacent places, till the day 
{ſhould be appointed for the Execution of it; of all which he 
ſent the King an Account; nor did there appear much diffi- 
8 85 in the point, there being no Garriſon in either of the 
ces. 
The Gentle- l Tre Lord Newport, Littleton, and other Gentleinen of 
men of Shropſhire, were ready at the ſame time to ſecure Shrewsbury; 
— and for the making that Communication perfect, Sr Gee 
: 1 | Booth, 
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3th, 2 Perſon of one of the beſt Fortunes and Intereſt in S. G. Booth 
Cheſpire, and for the Memory of his Grandfather, of abſolute 8 
ower with the Presbyterians, E to poſſeſs himſelf of Cheer. 
the City and Caſtle of Cheffer. And Sr Thomas Midditton, who Sr Themas 
had likewiſe ſerwd the Parliament, and was one of the beſt Middleton 
Fortune and Intereſt in North Wakes, was ready to joyn with * jeyn with 
St George Booth; and both of chem to unite entirely with the 
| King's arty in thoſe Counties. In the Welt, unde, Pol. In the mf, 

lard,” Greem vil, Ty and the reſt of the King's Friends ne wen 
in Corwwal and Devonſhire, hoped to poſleſs Phymoxth, but 0 ne 


in 
were ſure of Exeter. Other Undertakings there were in the — 
North, by Men very ready to venture all they had. 175 | 
Wu x the King receiv'd this Account in groſs from a Per- 
ſon ſo well inſtructed, whereof he had by retail receiv'd much 
from the Perſons concern'd (for it was another circumſtance = 
of che looſeneſs of the preſent Government, that Meſſengers 
went forward and backward with all ſecurity) and likewiſe 
found by Mr'Mordaunt, that all things were now gone ſo far — 
that there was no retreat, and therefore that the refolution 
was general, That, though any diſcovery ſhould be made, and 
cc any Perſons impriſon d, the reſt would proceed aſſoon as the 
« day ſhould be appointed by the King; his Majeſty refolvd gd 
that he would adventure his own Perſon, and would be | 
ready incognito at Calais upon ſuch a day of the Month'; and 
that his Brother the Duke of York ſhould be likewiſe there, or 
yery near, to the end that from thence, upon the Intelligence 
of the ſucceſs of that day, which was likewiſe then appointed, 
they might diſpoſe themſelves, one to one place, and the other 
to another. wt | = i 
THERE happen'd at this time the diſcovery, of a vile ue 
Treachery which had done the King's Affairs much harm; and * 
had it been longer concealed, would have done much more. Richard 
From the death of Oliver, ſome of thoſe who were in the ſe. willis.. 
creteſt part of his Affairs, diſcern'd evidently, that their new 
Protector would never be able to bear the burden; and fo. 
thought how they might do ſuch ſervice to the King, as might 
merit from him. One who had a part in the e of Se- 
crecy, M. Moreland, ſent an Expreis to the King, to inform 
him of many particulars of Moment, and to give him ſome 
advices, What his Majeſty was to do; which was reaſonable 
and prudent to be done. He ſent him word what Perſons 
might be induced to ſerve him, and what way he was to take 
to induce them to it, and what other Perſons would never do 
it, what profeſſions ſoever they might make. He made offer 


of his Service to his par , and conſtantly to advertiſe him 
and 


of whatſoever was nec 
{tance of his fidelity, 


for him to know; and, as an in- 
his uſcfulneſs, he advertiſed the 
8 King 
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, King of a Perſon who was much truſted by his-Majeſty, and 
+ conftantly berrayed him; „That he had receiv'd a largs Pen- 
f Cromwell, and that he continually pave Thurks | 
| | Intelligence oF all that he knew]; but that it was with ſo great 
43 FCTcircunfipectioa, that he was never een in his preſence: that 
q | en dis © ntract, he had promiſed to make ſuch diſcoveri, 
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© | s ſhould prevent any danger to the State; but that he w 
| 5 A never en any Man' lite, nor be produced to give in 
4 «Pyidenice apainft any; and. that . had diſco- 
ver id the Marquis of Ormond's being in Landom the laſt year, 
31 0 to Cromwell; but could not be induced to diſcover where 
| ce his Lodging was; only undertook his Journey ſhould be in- 
| cc no and that Ne ſhould quickly return, and then they 
ö <« might take him if they could; to Which he would not con- 
1 & tribute. To conclude, his Majeſty was deſired to truſt this 
11 Man no e Foun to give his Friends notice of. it for their 
E | caution o i Lora 
I! Tre King at TAE King, and They who were molt truſted by him in his 
| firſt believer feerer Tranfactions, believ'd. not this information; but con- 
| 7 ner. cluded that it was contriv'd to amuſe him, and to diſtract all 
be - We cha- his Affairs by a jealouſy of thoſe who were intruſted in the 
| 


3 4 conduct of chem. The Gentleman accuſed, was Sr Richard 

cuſed, Wilks: who had from the beginning to the end of the War, 

except at Newark, given teſtimony. of his Duty and Allegi- 

d ance, and was univerſally thought to be ſuperior to all tempta- 
tions of infidelity. He was a Gentleman, and was very well 

I bred, and of very good parts, a Fun eminently known, 
and a Very good cer, and in truth of ſo general a good Re- 

oe - : puration, that, if the King had profeſſed to have any doubt 
pf his honeſty, his Friends would have thought he had re- 
I ceiv'd ill infuſions without any ground; and he. had given 
| a very late teſtimony of his ſincerity by concealing the Marquis 
_ of Ormond, who had Communicated more with him, than 
with any Man in Exg/2z4d,during his being there. On the other 
ſide, all the other informations, and advices, that were ſent 
| dy the Perfon who accuſed him, were very important, and 
| | could have no end but his Majeſty's Service ; and the Offices 
I | that Gentleman offer'd to perform for the future, were of that 
conſequence, that they could not be overvalued.. This In- 
telligence could not be ſent with a hope of getting Money; 

for the preſent condition of him who ſent it, was ſo good, that 

he expected no reward, till the King ſhould be enabled to 
give it; and he who was ſent in the Errand, was likewiſe a 
entleman, who did not look for the Charges of his Journey : 
and how could it have been known to Cromwell, that That 
Perſon had been truſted by the Marquis of Or mand, if he had 

| Fr N 
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In this perplexity, his Majeſty would not preſently depart 
from his — in the Gentleman wie Asto a other 
particulars, he confeſſed himſelf much ſatisfied in the infor- 
mation he had receiv'd ; acknowledged the great ſervice ; and 
made all thoſe promiſes which were neceſſary in ſuch a Caſe ; 
only . « That nothing could convince him of 
«rhe infidelity of thar Gentleman, or make him withdraw his 
_ Erruſt from him, but the Evidence of his hand- writing; which 
« was well known. This Meſſenger no ſooner return'd to 5 
London, but another was diſpatch'd with all that manifeſta- Tue accuſer” 
tion of the truth of what had been before inform d, that there ce? 
remain d no more room to doubt. A great number of his 2, , 
Letters were ſent, whereof the Character was well known; and ys pf 
the Intelligence communicated, was of fuch things as were | 
known to very few beſides that Perſon himſelf. Þ 
- Ons thing was obſerv'd throughout the whole, that he ſel- 
dom communicated any thing in which there was a neceſſity y 
to name any man who was of the King's Party, and had ben 
always ſo reputed. But what was undertaken by wy of the | 
Presbyterian Party, or by any who had been againſt the King, 
was poured out to the life. Amongſt thoſe, he gave informa- 
tion of _— deſign upon Gioteſter, and of his being con- 
cealed in ſore place near the ſame. If at any time he named 
any who had been of the King's Party, it was chiefly of them 
who were fatisfied with what they had done, how little ſo- 
ever, andreſolv'd to adventure no more. Whereupon very 
many were impriſon'd in ſeveral places, and great noiſe of 
want of ſecrecy, or treachery in the King's Councils; which 
reproach fell upon thoſe who were about the Perfon of the 


IT was a new perplexity to the King, that he knew not 
by what means to Communicate this Treachery to his Friends; 
leſt the diſcovery of it might likewiſe come to light ; which 
muſt ruin a Perſon of merit, and diſappoint his Majefty of that 
Service; which muſt be of great moment. In this conjun- 
cture, Mr Mordaunt came to Bruſſels, and inform'd his Maje- 
ity of all thoſe particulars relating to the poſture his Friends 
were in, which are mention'd before; and amongſt the other 
Orders he deſired, one was, that ſome Meflage might he ſent 

o that knot of Men ( whereofthe accuſed Perſon was one 
& Who, he faid, were principally truſted by his Majeſty, an 
© were all Men of honour, but fo wary and incredulous, that 
te others were more diſcouraged by their coldneſs; and there- 
fore wiſhed, < That they might be quicken'd, and required to 
* concur with the moſt forward. Hereupon the King asked 
him, what he thought of ſuch a one, naming S” Richard Nil. 
lu: MF. Mordaunt anſwer'd “ It was of Him they complain'd 
Vol. III. Part 2. | R x ce prin- 
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ce principally; who, they thought, was the cauſe of all the 
<« warinels. in the reſt; who looked upon him not only as an 
<« excellent Officer, but as a prudent and diſcreet Man; and 
ce therefore, for the molt part, all debates were referr'd to him: 
ce and he was ſo much given to objections, and to railing dif. 
cc ficulties, and making things unpracticable, that moſt Men 
cc had an unwillingneſs to make any propoſition to him. The 
King asked him, Whether he had any ſuſpicion of his want 
cc of honeſty ?. the other anſwer d, That he was ſo far from 
cc any ſuch ſuſpicion, that, though he did not take him to be his 
cc Friend, by reaſon of the many diſputes and contradictions 
cc frequently between them, he would put his Life into his hand 

© to MOrroW. - - | | Ph | 
The King I x was not thought reaſonable, that Mr Mordaunt thould 
communi- return into Exzg/and with a confidence in this Man; and there. 
2 3 „ fore his Majeſty freely told him all he knew, but not the way 
Nes. by which he knew it, or that he had his very Letters in his 
daunt, own hand, which would quickly have diſcover'd how he came 
f by them; and the King charged him “ No farther to Com- 
ce municate with that Perſon, and to give his Friends ſuch 
cc caution, as might not give a greater diſturbance to his Af. 
<« fairs, by raiſing new Factions amongſt them, or provoke 
cc him to do more miſchief , which it was in his power to 
cc do. But for all this there was another Expedient found; for 
by the time Mi Mordaunt return'd to London, the Perſon who 
gave the King the Advertiſement, out of his own: wiſdom, 
and knowledge of the ill conſequence of that truſt, cauſed Pa- 
The Diſce- pers to be polted up in ſeveral places, by which all Perſons 
verer pub- were warned not to look upon Sr Richard Willy as faithful to 

— the King, but as one who betray'd all that he was truſted 

the King's with; which in the general had ſome effect, though many 

Friends of worthy Men ſtill continued that intimacy with him, and com- 

thy Perſons municated with him all they knew to be refolv'd. _ | 

Ir was towards the end of June that Mr Mordaunt left 

Bruſſels, with'a reſolution that there ſhould be a general Ren- 

dezvous throughout England of all who would declare for the 

King, upon a day named, about the middle of July; where 

being Commiſſions in every County directed to ſix or ſeven 

known Men, with Authority to them to chooſe one to Com- 

mand in Chief in that County, till they ſhould make a con- 

junction with other Forces, who had a ſuperior Commiſſion 

from the King. And thoſe Commiſſioners had in their hands 

plenty of Commiſſions under the King's hang, for Regiments 

and Governments, to diſtribute to ſuch as they judged fit to 

receive them; which was the beſt Model (how liable ſoever 
to exception) that, in ſo diſtracted a State of Affairs, could 

be adviſed. | | 
> ; + : TRAIL 
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Tu King, as is ſaid, reſolv'd at the day appointed to be 
at Calais; Which reſolution was kept with ſo great a ſecrecy at 
Bruſſels, that his Majeity had left the Town before it was 
ſuſpected; and when he was gone, it was as little known 
whither he was gone; there being as much care taken to have 
it concealed from being known in France, as in England. 
Therefore, as the King went out in the Morning, ſo the Duke 
of ork went out in the Afternoon, another way: his High- 
neſs's motion being without any ſuſpicion, or notice, by rea- 
ſon of his Command in the Army. The King went attended be Ning 
by the Marquis of Ormond, the Earl of 1 (who was the ** ©” 
Cuide, being well acquainted with the Frontiers on both 
lides ) and two or three Servants, all z#cognito, and as Com- 
panions; and ſo they found their way to Calais; where they 
ſtaid. The Duke of York, with four or five of his own me- 
nial Servants; and the Lord Langdale, who deſired to attend The Dub of 
his Highneſs, went to Boulvgne; where he remain'd with York to 
equal privacy; and they correſponded with each other. Boulogne. 
Tas Affairs in England had no proſperous aſpect ; every The Diſap- 
Poſt brought news of many Perſons of Honour and Quality 2 7 4 
committed to ſeveral Prifons, throughout the Kingdom, be- 3 OY 
fore the day appointed; which did not terrify the reſt. The England, 
day it ſelf was accompained with very unuſual Weather at 
that Seaſon of the Year, being the middle of Fuly. The 
Night before, there had been an exceſſive Rain, which con- 
tinued all the next day, with ſo terrible a. cold high Wind, 
that the Winter had ſeldom ſo great a Storm: ſo that the Per- 
ſons over England, who were drawing to their appointed Ren- 
dezvous, were much diſmayed, and met with many croſs Ac- 
cidents; ſome miſtook the place, and went ſome whither elſe ; 
others went where they ſhould be, and were weary of expect- 
ing thoſe who ſhould have been there too. | | | 
[x the beginning of the Night when Maſſey was going for Maſſey i/- 
Gloceſter, a Troop of the Army beſet the 78.44 where he was, 7 3 25 
and took him Priſoner; and putting him before one of the * 
Troopers well guarded, they made haſte to carry him to a place 
where he might be ſecure. But that tempeſtuous Night had 
ſo mch of good fortune in it to him, that in the darkeſt part 
of it, the Troop marching down a very ſteep Hill, with Woods 
on both ſides, he either by his Activity, or the connivance 
of the Soldier, who was upon the fame Horſe with him, found 
means, that in the ſteepeſt of the deſcent, they both fell 
from the Horſe, and he diſintangled himſelf from the em- 
braces of the other, and being ſtrong and nimble, got into the 
Woods, and ſo eſcaped out of their hands, though his deſign 
was broken. = 
Or all the Enterpriſes for the ſeiſing upon ſtrong places, 
1. > — NES only 
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only one ſucceeded ; which was that undertaken by Sr George 
, 2 Bast h; all the reſt failed. The Lord Willoughby of Parrhan, 
Dang ban and Sr Horatio Townſend, and molt of their Friends. were ap- 
Tho. Mid- prehended before the day, and made Prifoners, moſt of them 
| dleron jens upon general ſuſpicions, as Men able to do hurt. Only $: 
with bim. George Baoth, being a Perſon of the beſt Quality and fortune 
of that County, of thoſe who had never been of the King's 
party, came into Cheffer, with ſuch Perſons as he thought it 
to take with him, the Night before : ſo that though the tem- 
peſtuouſneſs of the Night, and the next Morning, had the 
fame effect, as in other places, to break or diſorder the Ren. 
dezvous, that was appointed within four or five miles of that 
City, yet Sr George being himſelf there with a good Troop 
of Horſe he brought with him, and finding others, though not 
in the number he looked for, he retired with thoſe he had 
into Cheſter, where his Party was ſtrong enough: and 8. Tho. 
mes Middleton, having kept his Rendezvous, came thither to 
him, and brought ſtrength enough with him to keep thoſe 
parts at their Devotion, and to ſuppreſs all there who had in- 

„ _ clination to oppole them. 
Their De- Ty gN they publiſhed their Declaration, rather againſt 
£1474". thoſe who call'd themſelves the Parliament, and uſurped the 


Government by the power of the Army, than owning di- 
realy the King's Intereſt. They ſaid, «That fince God had 
ce ſuffer d the Spirit of diviſion to continue in this Nation, 


which was. left without any ſettled foundation of Religion, 
< Liberty, and Property, the Legiſlative Power uſurped at 
ec pleaſure, the Army raiſed for it's defence miſled by their ſu- 
ce periour Officers, and no face of Government remaining, 
ce chat was lawfully conſtituted; therefore, They, being ſenh- 
ce ble of their duty, and utter ruin, if theſe diſtractions ſhould 
© continue, had taken Arms in vindication of the freedom of 
« Parliaments, of the known Laws, Liberty, and Property, 
c and of the good People of this, Nation groaning under inſup- 
cc portable Taxes : that they cannot deſpair of the bleſſing of 
God, nor of the chearful concurrence of all good People, 
«and of the undeceiv'd part of the Army; whoſe Arrears 
c and future advancement they would procure, ſuffering no 
< impolition, or force on any Mans Conſcience. But though 
they mention'd nothing of his Majeſty in r terms, they 
gave all countenance, and reception, and all imaginable aſſu- 
rance to the King's Party; who had directions from the King 
to concur, and to unite themſelves to them. 

WHA diſappointments ſoever there were in other places 
the fame of this Action of theſe two Gentlemen, raiſed the 
Spirits of all Men. They who were at liberty, renew'd their 

former deſigns; and they who could not promiſe age 
2 6 P aces 
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ces of refuge, prepared themſelves to march to Cheffer, if 

George Booth did not draw nearer with his Army; which 
in truth he meant to have done, if the appointments which | 
had been made, had been obſerv'd. But when he heard that l 
all other places failed, and of the multitude of Perſons Impri- | 
ſon d, upon whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt depended, he was in 
great apptehenſion that he had begun the Work too ſoon ; 
and though his Numbers increaſed every day, he thought it 
beſt to keep the Poſt he was in, till he knew What was like to 
be done elfewhere. | [ E ö 

Tuts fire was kindled in a place which the Parliament 
leaſt ſuſpected; and therefore they were the more alarm'd at 
the News of it; and knew it would ſpread far, if it were not 
quickly quenched; and they had now too foon uſe of their 

rmy, in which they had not Confidence. There wete many 
Officers whom they had much rather truſt than Lambert; but The Parlia- 
there was none they thought could do their buſineſs ſo well: went ſends 
So they made Choice of Him to march with ſuch Troops as . "4 
he liked, and with the greateſt Expedition, to ſuppreſs this?“ *"" 
new Rebellion, which they ſaw had many Friends. They 
had formerly ſent for two Regiments out of Ireland, which 
they knew, were devoted to the Republican Intereſt, and 
thoſe they appointed Lembert to joyn with. He undertook 
the 3 very willingly, being deſirous to renew his Credit 
with the Soldiers, who had loved to be under his Command. 
becauſe, though he was ſtrict in diſcipline, he provided well 
for them, and was himſelf eſteem'd brave upon any Action. 
He cared not to take any thing with him that might hinder 
his march; which he reſolv'd ſhould be very ſwift, to prevent 
the increaſe of the Enemy in Numbers. And he did make 
incredible haſte; ſo that. Sr George Boorh found he was 
leſs than a days march, before he thought he could have been 
half the way. Sr George himſelf had not been acquainted with 
the War, and the Officers who were with him, were not of - 
one mind or humour; yet all were deſirous to Fight (the na- 
tural infirmity of the Nation, which could never endure the 
view of an Enemy without engaging in a Battle) and inſtead 
of retiring into the Town, which they might have defended 
againſt a much greater Army than Lambert had with him, 
longer than he could ſtay before it, they marched to meet 
him; and were, after a ſhort Encounter, Routed by him, and 1% Roves 
totally broken: ſo that, the next day, the Gates of Cheſter dr C., Booth 
were open d to Lambert ; Sr George Bath himſelf making his 25,00” 
flight in a diſpuiſe ; but he was taken upon the way, and ſent 
Priſoner to the Tower. 

LAMBERT proſecuted the advantage he had got , and 
marched into North Wales, whither Sr Thomas Middleton was 

Xx 3 retired 
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retired with his Troops to a ſtrong Caſtle of his own; ang 
he thought neither the Man, nor the Place, were to be left 
behind him. It was to no purpoſe for one Man to oppoſe the 
whole Kingdom, where all other Perſons appeared ſubdued. 
And therefore, after a day or two making ſhew of reſiſtance 

Sr Thomas Middleton accepted ſuch Conditions as he could obtain, and 

Middleron ſuffer' d his goodly Houſe, for the ſtrength of the Situation, to 

bis Coft be pulled down. | e e | 

ce.  T m18 Succeſs put an end to all endeavours of force in 
England; and the. Army had nothing to do but to make all 
Perſons Priſoners whoſe looks they did not like; fo that all 
Priſons in Ezg/azd were fill'd ; whilſt the Parliament, exalted 
with their Conqueſt, conſulted what Perſons they would 
Execute, and how they ſhould Confiſcate the reſt ; by means 
whereof, they made no doubt they ſhould deſtroy all Seeds 
of future Inſurrections on the behalf of the King, many of 
the Nability being at preſent in cuſtody. And they reſolvd, 
if other Evidence was wanting, that the very ſuſpeCting them 
ſhould be ſufficient reaſon to continue them there. 09" 
- WHexn:' the King came to Calais, where he receiv'd Ac- 
counts every day from England of what was Tranſacted there, 
as he was much troubled with the News he receiv'd daily of 
the Impriſonment of his Friends, ſo he was revived with the 
Fame of Sr George Booth's being poſſeſſed of Chefer, and of 
the Conjunction between him and Middleton. They were 
reported to be in a much better poſture than in truth they 
were; and the expectation of ſome appearance of Troops in 
Lincolu-ſbire, and York-ſhire, and ſome other Counties, ſtood 
fair; whereupon the King reſolv'd to go himſelf to ſome 
other part of France, from whence he might ſecurely Tranſ- 

The King port himſelt into thoſe parts of Eugland, where, with leaſt 

removes te hazard, he might joyn himſelf with the Troops which were 

Brace in Arms for him, and ſo went to the Coaſt of Bretagne. 

8" Tas Duke of York remain'd at Boulogne, to expect ſome 
appearance of Arms in Kent, and Efſex ; which was (till pro- 
miſed, aſſoon as the Army ſhould be drawn farther from Lon- 

The Duke of don. In this expectation, his Royal Highneſs found an op- 

York con- portunity to confer with his old Friend Marſhal Twrewze; who | 

r frankly aſſign'd him ſome Troops; and likewiſe pro- 

Turenne; vided Veſſels to Tranſport them, if an opportunity had invited 

woe offers him to an Engagement in any probable Enterpriſe; and this 

Mtance. with ſo much Generoſity and Secrecy, that the Cardinal, who 

by was then upon the Borders of Spain, ſhould have had no no- 
tice of the preparation, till it was too late to prevent the eſ- 
fect thereof, But it pleaſed God, that, whilſt his Highneſs 
was providing for his longed for Expedition, and when the 
King, after his viſiting St Malces, was at Recbel, in hope + 
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find a conveniency for his Tranſportation, the fatal News ar- 
rivd in all parts of the defeat of S" George Booth, and of the ; 
total and entire ſuppreſſion of all kind of 'oppoſition to the T. Kine 
wer of the Parliament; which ſeem d now to be in as abſo- N, e Sir 
fats poſſeſſion of the Government of the three Nations, as ever G. Booth's 
Cromwell had been. ES 08: | f . defeat. 
STRUCK with this diſmal relation, the King and his Bro- 
ther ſeem d to have nothing elſe to do, but to make what haſte 
they could out of France; where it was thought they could 
not now be found with wang The Duke of York return'd Ib Puke 
ſpeedily to Bruſſels; but the King, leſs dejected than might grudels. 
have been expected from the extreme deſpair of his Condi- Ty. King 
tion, reſum'd a reſolution he had formerly taken, to make a reſo/ves ro be 
Journey himſelf to the Borders of Spain, to ſollicite more 4 *%* _ 
werful Supplies; the two chief Miniſters of the two Crowns /'* _ 
ing there met at this time. And indeed his: Majeſty pre: „ie, of the 
ferr'd any peregrination before the neglect he was ſure to find wo Crowns. 
at Bruſſels, and the dry looks of the Spaniards there; who 
were broken into ſo many Factions amongſt themſelves, that 
the Government was hardly in a ſtate to ſubſiſt; and the 
Marquis of Carracena, and Don Alonzo, had ſuch an influence 
upon the Counſels at Madrid, that Don Juan receiv'd: Orders Don juan 
without delay to return to Spain, and to: leave the Govern- v 4 
ment in the hands of the Marquis of Carraceza; which Don + 
Juan very willingly obeyed; and aſſoon as he could obtain 
a Paſs to go through France, he left thoſe Provinces, and made 
his Journey through that Kingdom towards Madrid. He was 
a Perſon of a ſmall Stature, but well made, and of great vi- 
vacity in his looks; his Parts very good, both natural and ac- 
quired, in fancy and judgment. And it. he had not been re- 
ſtrain'd by his Education, and accuſtom'd to the pride and 
forms of a Spaniſh breeding, which likewiſe diſpoſed him to 
lazineſs and taking his pleaſure, he was capable of any great 
Employment, and would have diſcharged it well. 5 
I sA1D before, the Chief Miniſters of the two Crowns 
were now met on the Borders of the two Kingdoms, For, 
this year, ſame thing had happen'd abroad, that, as it was 
new, might ſeem to adminiſter new hopes to raiſe the King's 
Spirits; however, it was a ſubject for Men to exerciſe their 
thoughts on with variety of conjectures. | The War had now 
continued between the two Crowns of France and Spain, for 
near the ſpace of thirty years, to the ſcandal, and reproach 
of Chriſtianity, and in ſpight of all the interpoſition and me- 
diation of moſt of the Princes of Europe; a War wantonly 
enter'd into, without the leaſt pretence of Right and Juſtice, 
to comply with the Pride and Humour of the two Favourites 
of the Crowns (beſides the natural Animolity, which will al- 
X XxX 4 | ways 
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ways be between the two Nations) who would try the Ma. 
ſtery of their Wit and Invention, at the charge of their Ma. 

ſter s "Treaſure, and the. blood of their Subjects, againſt all 

the obligations of Leagues and Alliances; a War proſecuted 

only for War's fake, with all the circumſtances of Fire, Sword, 

and Rapine, to the conſumption of Millions of Treaſure, and 
Millions of Lives of noble, warthy, and honeſt Men, only to 

improve the skill, and myſtery, and ſcience of deſtruction, 

All which appear'd the more unnatural and the more mon- 

_ Rrous, that this ſeem'd to be effected, and carried on by the 

PE of a Brother and Siſter againſt each other (for half the 

me had been ſpent in the Regency of the Queen of France) 

when they both lov'd, and tender'd each others good, and 
happineſs, as the beſt Brother and Siſter ought to do. | 

Ir was high time to pot an end to this barbarous cruel 

War, which the Queen Mother had long and paſſionately de- 

fired in vain. Bur now being more itruck in years, and 
troubled with the infirmities of Age, and the young King 

being of years ripe to Marry, and the Infanta of Spain being 

in that, and all other reſpects, the moſt competent Match 

The Aveen for him, which would be the beſt, and was the only Expe- 
Mather of dient to procure a Peace, her Majeſty reſoly'd to imploy all 
figns to pur her Intereſt, and Authority, to bring it to paſs, and knowing 
an end to the Well, all Her deſires could produce no e ect, if ſhe had not 
Var between the full concurrence of the Cardinal, ſhe propoſed it to him 
oe two. With all the warmth, and all the concernment ſuch a Subject 
Treaty aud required; conjuring him ce By all the good Offices ſhe had 

y b 7 
Marriage. © perform'd towards him, that he would, not only con- 
She adviſes c ſent to it, but take it to heart, and put it into ſuch a way 
7 Cardinal E of Negotiation, that it might arrive at the iflue ſhe de- 
it. c ſired. | : 

His argu» ++ TEE Cardinal uſed all the Arguments he could, to diſſwade 
ment a- her Majeſty from defiring it at this time; That it would not 
£<inf it. ce he for her Majeſty's Service; nor was he able to bear the 
|  <reproach, of being the Inſtrument of making a Peace, at a 

© time when Spain was reduced to thoſe ſtreights, that it 

could no longer reſiſt the Victorious Arms of France; that 
< they could not fail the next Summer of being poſſeſſed of 

< Bruſſels it ſelf, and then they ſhould not be long without 

< the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and therefore, at this 

< time, to propoſe a Peace, which muſt diſappoint them of fo 
<fyre a Conqueſt, would not only be very ingrateful to the 
Army, but incenſe all good Frexch-men againſt him, and 

<« againſt her Majeſty her ſelf. 
Tus Queen was not. diverted from her purpoſe by thoſe 
Arguments; but propoſed it to the King, and profecuted it 

- with the Cudinal, that, as himſelf confeſſed to his 1 N 
| riends 
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Friends, he was neceſſitated either to conſent to it, or to have 
an irreconcilable breach with her Majeſty; which his grari- 
tude would not ſuffer him to chooſe; and thereupon He Bur 47 ff 
yielded; and Don- Antonio Pimentel from Madrid, and Mon le yields to 
freur de Lyonne from France, fo Negotiated this Jaſt Winter 2 
in both Courts, both, i=cognite, making ſeveral Journies back- ; nase 
ward and forward, and with that „ that, by the end of 55 incog- 
the Winter, it was publiſhed, there would be a Treaty be- nito a7 Pa- 
rween the two Crowns, and that in the beginning of the Sum- 4 8 "_” 
mer of this year 1659, the two Favourites, Cardinal Mazarin, 
and Don Lewis de Haro would meet, and make a Treaty both 
for the Peace, and the Marriage. | 
TRE Cardinal was the ſooner induced to this Peace by the The reaſons | 
unſettled Condition of Exglend. The death of Cromwell, with zh, moved 
whom he had concerted many things to come, had much per- , „ald :» 
plexed him; yet the Succeſſion of Richard, under the advice, % Peace. 
of the ſame Perſons who were truſted by his Father, pleaſ; | 
him well. But then the throwing Him out with fuch circum- 
ſtances, broke all his Meafures. He could not forget that 
the Parliament, that now govern'd, were the very ſame Men 
who had eluded all his Application, appear'd ever more in- 
clined to the Span] Side, and had, without any colour of pro- 
vocation, and when he believ'd they ſtood fair towards France 
taken the French Fleet, when it could not but have Reliev' 
Dunkirk ; * which that Town was deliver'd up to the Sa- 
niard. He knew well, that Spain did, at that inſtant, uſe all 
the underhand means they could to make a Peace with them; 
and he did not believe, that the Parliament would affect the 
continuance of that War, at fo vaſt a Charge both at Sea and 
Land; but that they would rather foment the Diviſions in 
France, and endeavour to unite the Prince of Conde and the 
Hugonots ; which would make a concuſſion in that King- 
dom ; and he ſhould then have cauſe to repent the having put 
Dunkirk into the hands of the Exg//h. Theſe reflections di- 
ſturbed him, and diſpoſed him at laſt to believe, that, over 
and above the benefit of gratifying the Queen, he ſhould beſt 
provide for the ſecurity of France, and of Himſelf, by making 
2 Peace with Spain. 
 Howevs R, he was not ſo ſure of bringing it to paſs, as 
to provoke, or, neglect England. Therefore he renew'd all 
the promiſes, he had formerly made to Oliver, again to Lock- yi premiſes 
hart (who was the Embaſſadour now of the Rebublick) :oLockbarg 
4 That he would never make a Peace without the conſent, and 8 
© incluſion of England; and very earneſtly deſired him, and % Palla. 
writ to that purpoſe to the Parliament, that he — be at „ent. 
the Treaty with him, that ſo they 4 * ſtill conſult what 
would be beſt for their joynt Intereſt, from which he would 
5 1 never 


Fuentara- 
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never ſeparate ;. inſinuating to him, in broken and half Sen- 
tences, . That though the Treaty was neceſſary to ſatisfy the 
Queen, there were ſo many difficulties in view, that he had 
ce little hope of a Peace: and, in truth, many ſober Men did 
not believe the Treaty would ever produce a Peace : for, be- 
tides the great Advantages which Fraxce had gotten, and that 
it could not be imagined, . that Spain would ever conſent to 
the relinquiſhing all thoſe important places to the French, 
which they had then in their hands by Conqueſt (the uſual 
Effect of Peace being a reſtitution of all places taken in the 

Two parti- War; which Frence would never permit) there were two 

4172 hd in Particulars which it was hard to find any Expedient to com- 

FE. "ah {e, and which, notwithſtanding all the preparations made 

y Fo | EA P 
referr d to de Lyonne and Pimentel, were entirely reſerv'd for the 
rbe perſona! Treaty of the two Favourites; hoth Sides having with great 

—_— obſtinacy, proteſted againft the departing from the reſolution 

Favourites, they had taken. | 

The firſt, the THE two particulars were thoſe concerning Portugal, and 

buſineſs of the Prince of Conde. There could not be a greater Engage- 

Portugal. ment, than France had made to Portugal, never to deſert i 

nor to make a Peace without providing that the King ſhould 
quietly enjoy his Government to him and his Poſtericy, with- 
out being in the leaſt degree ſubject to the Yoke of Spain. 
And Spain was principally induced to buy a Peace upon hard 
terms, that it might be at liberty to take revenge of Portugal; 
which they always reckon'd they ſhould be able to do within 
one year, if they had no other Enemy upon them; and they 
would never value any Peace, if That were not entirely left 
to them, and diſclaimed by France. 

The ſecond, O the other hand, the Prince of Coxde had the King of 

ps of the Spain's word and obligation, by the moſt ſolemn Treaty that 

8 could be enter'd into, that he would never conclude a Peace 

: without including Him, and all who adhered to him, not 
only ta a full reſtitution to their Honours, Offices, and Eſtates, 
bur with ſome farther recompence for the great Service he 
had done; which was very great indeed: and no body be- 
lieved, that the Cardinal would ever conſent to the Reſtora- 
tion of that Prince, who had wrought him ſo many calamt- 
ties, and brought him to the brink of deſtruction. With theſe 
ill preſages, great preparations was made for this Treaty, 

and the time and the place were agreed on, when, and where 

Dr eee, the two great Favourites ſhould meet. Fuentarabia, a place 

of inte. in the Spaniſh Dominions, vary newr the Borders of France, the 

view, fame place where Francis the Firſt was deliver'd, after his long 

Impriſonment in Spain, was agreed upon for their Interview ; 

a little River near that place parting both the Kingdoms; and 

a little building of boards over it, brought the two F . | 
\ CORE WELL 35g thay | 5 
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to meet, without either of their going out of his Maſter's 
Dominions. | wet a8 14 20 | 

TRE fame of this Treaty, aſſoon as it was agreed to, had 
yielded variety, and new Matter to the King to conſider. Both 
Towns had made the contention and War that was between 
them, the only ground and reaſon , why they did not give 
him that Aſſiſtance, which in a caſe ſo near relating to them- 
ſelves, he might well expect; and both had made many 3 
feſſions, that, when it ſhould pleaſe God to releaſe them from 
the Wat, they would manifeſt to the world, that they took 
the King's caſe to be their own: ſo that his Majeſty might 
very reaſonably promiſe himſelf ſome advantage and benefit 
from this Peace, and the World could not but expect, that 
he would have ſome Embaſſadour preſent to ſollicite on his 
behalf. There were ſo many difficulties to find a fit Perſon, 
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and ſq many greater to defray the expence of an Embaſſadour, The King 
that his Majeſty had at firſt reſolv'd to find himſelf preſent in vet to 
that Treaty; which reſolution he kept very private, though ” — 


he was ſhortly after confirm'd in it by a Letter from Sr Harr 
Bennet; by which he was inform' d, That he ſpeaking wi 
Don Lewis about his Journey to Fuentærabia, and asking 
him whither he would give him leave to wait on him thi- 
<« ther, Dos Lewis anſwer d, that he ſhould do well to be pre- 


<« {ent ;'and then asked him, why the King himſelf would not 
« be there; and two or three days after, he told him, that if 


«the King, with a very light Train, came ixcognito thither, 
C for the place could not permit them to receive him in State, 
te after the great difficulties of the Treaty were over, he 
* would do all he could to induce the Cardinal to concur in 
hat might be of convenience to his Majeſty. The King 
had before reſolv'd to have a very little Train with him, (uit- 
able to the Treaſure he had to defray his Expences, and to 
make his whole 2 incognito, and not to be known in 
any place through which he was to paſs. But he was trou- 
bled what he was to do with reference ta France, through 
which he was neceſſarily to make his Journey. How much in- 
cognito ſoever he meant to travail, it might be neceſſary againſt 
any accident to have a Paſs; yet to ask one, and be refu- 
ſed, would be worſe than going without one. Though he 
expected much leſs from the Nature of the Cardinal, than 
from the ſincerity of Dox Lewis de Haro, yet the former was 
able to do him much more good than the latter; and therefore 
care was to be taken that he might have no cauſe to find him- 
ſelf neglected, and that more depending upon Spain might 
not irreconcile France. | 


To extricate himſelf out of theſe perplexities, his Majeſty 
had written to the Queen his Mother, to intreat her, As of 
F þ | „her 


Cardinal 


Mazat in 
adviſes a- 


gainſt it. 


The King 
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ce her ſelf, to deſire the Cardinal's advice, whether it would 
ce not be fit for the King to be preſent at the Treaty ; that 
<« ſhe might ſend his Majeſty fuch counſel as was proper: if 
cc he thought well of it, ſhe might then gy 4 ſuch Paſſes, as 
<« ſhould ſeem reaſonable to her. Her Majeſty accordingly 
took an opportunity to ask the Queſtion 'of the Cardinal; 


who, at the very motion, told her very warmiy, & That it was 
< by no means fit; andthat it would dothe King much harm ; 
and . afterwards , recollecting himſelf, he wiſh'd the 


« To let the King know, that he ſhould rely upon him to take 
<« care of what concern'd him; which he would not fail to do, 
<« aſſoon as he diſcern'd that the Treaty would produce a 
c“ Peace. Her Majeſty acquieſced with this profeſſion, and ſent 
cc the King word, how kind the Cardinal was to him; but would 


by no means that his Majeſty ſhould think of undertaking ſuch 


a Journey himſelf; nor did the Queen imagine that the King 


would ever think of it without a Paſs, and the Cardinal's ap- 


probation. 

Waten his Majeſty had received this Account from his 
Mother, he ſaw it was to no purpoſe to think of a Paſs. And 
thus far, in the beginning of this laſt Spring, before any del 
of riſing in Ezg/and was ripened, his Majeſty had proceeded in 


his intention of being perſonally preſent at the Conference be- 


tween the two great Miniſters. But now, when all his expe- 
Ctations from Exgland for this year were defeated, and when 
he himſelf was already advanced far into France, he thought 
it more neceſſary than ever to take up his former reſolution. 
Being therefore by this time fully advertiſed, that the Favou- 
rites had been met a conſiderable time, and were enter'd ſo far 
into the Treaty, in the very entrance of which they had agreed 
to a Ceſſation of Arms, his Majeſty attended by the fame Com- 
pany he had then with him, the Marquis of Ormand, Daniel 


O Neile, and two or three other Servants, together with the 


Earl of Briſtol (though Sr Harry Bennet had before informed 


the King, that Don Lewis de Haro had particularly deſired he 
would not bring that Earl with him; whoſe Company yet, 


in reſpect of his —_ the King believ'd would be very 
convenient to him) his Majeſty, I ſay, with this Attendance, 


begins hu began his Journey from that part of Bretagne where he then 
_ Journey thin was ſtill zncognito. He had indeed now more reaſon than 


ther with the 
Marquis of 


Ormond, 


ever to conceal himſelf in his Journey, and really to appre- 
hend being ſtopp'd if he were diſcover'd ; and therefore was 


«nd the Earl not to go about by Paris, or any ofthoſe Roads where he had 


27 Briltol, 


been heretofore known; yet he allowed himſelf the more time, 

that he might in his Compaſs ſce thoſe parts of France where 

he had never been before, and indeed give himſelf all the 

pleaſure, and divertiſement, that ſuch a Journey would m_ 
| 0 
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of. To that he appointed the Earl of Bri/o/ to be the 
zide; who knew moſt af Frexce, at leaſt more than any 
elſe did; and who always delighted to go out of the 
way; and Daniel O Niel to take care that they always fared % „,, 
well in their Lodgings; for which Province no Man was fit- * Mp =, 
ter. Thus they wheeled about by Lyons into Languedoc, and Langue- 
were ſo well pleaſed with the varieties in the Journey, that doc; «nd fe 
they not enough remember'd the end of it, taking their infor- 8 
mation of the Progreſs in the Treaty from the Intelligence 
they met with in the way. De | | 
Wu they came near Toulouſe, they found that the French 
Court was there, which they purpoſely defign'd to decline. 
However the King, going himſclf a nearer way, fent the Mar- 
is of Ormond thither, to inform himſelf of the true State of 
the Treaty, and to meet his Majeſty again at a place appoint- 
ed, that was the direct way to Puertaralia. The Marquis 
went alone without a Servant, that he might be the leſs ſuſ- 
; and when he came to Tow/ouſe, he was inform'd 
rom the common diſcourſe of the Court, that the Treaty was 
upon the matter coneluded, and that the Cardinal was ex- 
there within leſs than a week. 5 
Ir was very true, all matters of difficulty were over in leſs „ une 
time than was conceiv'd poſſible, both Parties equally deſi- the cloſe 
ring the Marriage, which could never be without the Peace. / tharTrea- | 
The Cardinal, who had much the advantage over Don Leis - "_ 
in all the Faculties neceſſary for a Treaty, excepting provky Ae .9t 
and punctuality in obſerving what he promiſed, had uſed all cerning ror: 
the Arts imaginable to induce Don Lewis to yield both in the tugal and 
point of Portugal, and what related to the Prince of Conde, '/* Prince 
and his Party. He enlarged upon © The deſperate eſtate in — 
« which Flanders was; and that they could poſſeſs themſelves 
ct entirely of it in one Campagne; and therefore it might eaſi- 
«ly be concluded, that nothing but the Queen's abſoſute Au- 
ce thority, could in ſuch a conjuncture have diſpoſed the Kin 
et to a Treaty; and, he hoped, that ſhe ſhould not be ſo il 
“ requited, as to be obliged to break the Treaty, or to oblige 
« the King her Son to conſent to what was indiſpenſably againſt 
« his Honour: that if he ſhould recede from the Intereſt of 
« Portugal, no Prince.or State would hereafter enter into Al- 
«lance with him: that mon they were bound to inſiſt to 
“have Porengal included in the Peace, yet he would be con- 
< rented that a long Truce might be made, and all Acts of Ho- 
« ſtility forborne for a good Number of years, which, he ſaid, 
« was neceſſary for Spain, that they might recover the fatigue 
« of the long War they had ſuſtain'd, before they enter'd 
« into a New One: if they would not conſent to that, then 
ce that Portugal ſhould be left out of the Peace, and Spain at 
8 : « liberty 
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The Hiſtory Book XVI. 
ce liberty to proſecute the War, and Francs at the ſame time 
© to aſſiſt Portugal; which, he ſaid, in reſpect of the diſtance, 
<« they ſhould never be able to adminiſter in ſuch a proportion 
«as would be able to preſerve it from their Conqueſt; not 
cc without inſinuation, that ſo they might not renounce the 
cc promiſe they had made, they would not be over ſollicitous 
cc to perform it. As to the Prince of Conde, that the Catho. 
<« lick King was now to look upon France as the Dominion 
cc of his Son in Law, and to be inherited by his Grandſon, and 
ce therefore he would conſider what: peril it es bring to 
c both, if the Prince of Conde were reſtored to his greatneſs 
ce in that Kingdom, who only could diſturb the Peace of it, 


band whoſe Ambition was ſo reſtleſs, that they could no 


ce longer enjoy Peace, than whilſt he was not in a condition 
ce to interrupt it. The Cardinal told him, in confidence, of 


ſeveral Indignities offer'd by the Prince of Conde, to the Per- 


ſon of the 5 of which her Brother ought to be very 
ſenſible, and which would abſolve him from any Engagement 
he had enter'd into with that Prince; which he would never 
have done, it his Majeſty had been fully inform'd of thoſe 
rude Tranſgreſſions. And therefore he beſought Dow Lewis, 
That the joy and triumph, which the King and the Queen 
c would be poſſeſſed of by this Peace and Marriage, might not 


© be clouded, and even render'd diſconſolate, by their being 


« bound to behold a Man in their preſence, who had fo often, 


cc and with ſo much damage, and diſdain, affronted them 


c both; but that the Peace of France might be ſecured by 
ce that Prince's being for ever reſtrain'd from living in it; 
cc which being provided for, whatſoever his Catholick Ma- 
ce jeſty ſhould require in ready Money, or Penſions, to enable 
ce rhe Prince to live in his juſt ſplendour abroad, ſhould be 
© conſented to. ley ts 
Do Lewis de Haro was a Man of ou Temper, of a ſal- 
low Complexion, Hypocondriac, and never weary of hear- 
ing; thought well of what he was to ſay; what he wanted 
in acuteneſs he made up in warineſs, and though he might 
omit the ſaying ſomewhat he had a good occaſion to ſay, 


| he never ſaid any thing of which he had occaſion to re- 


ent. He had a good judgment and underſtanding, and as 
e was without any talent of Rhetorick, ſo he was very well 
able to defend himſelf from it. He told the Cardinal, . That 
« he knew well his Maſter's Affairs needed a Peace with 
© France; and that the accompliſhing this Marriage, was the 
only way to atrain it; that the Marriage was the beſt, and 
«the moſt honourable in Chriſtendom,and ought to be equally 
ce deſired on both ſides; and that his Catholick Majeſty was ſen- 
«ſible of his own Age, and the infirmities which attended it ; 
| ce an 
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te and deſired nothing more than that, before his death, he 
« might ſee this Peace and this Marriage finiſhed, and made 
« perfect; and that he was well content to purchaſe the for- 
« mer at any price, but of his Honour; which was the onl 

« thing he preferr'd even before Peace: that for Portugal, 
ec the groundleſs Rebellion there was ſo well known to all the 
« World, that he ſhould not go to his grave in Peace, if he 
« ſhould do any thing which might look like a countenance, 
ce or conceſſion to that Title, that was only founded upon 
« Treaſon and Rebellion; or if he ſhould omit the doing any 


« thing that might, with God's Bleſſing, of which he could 


cc not doubt, reduce that Kingdom to their duty, and his obe- 
ce dience: that his reſolution was, aſſoon as this Peace ſhould 
« be concluded, to apply all the Force and all the Freaſure 
« of his Dominions, ro the Invaſion of Portugal; which, he 
cc hoped, would be ſufficient ſpeedily to ſubdue it; and was 
cc a great part of the fruit he promiſed himſelf from this Peace; 
ce and therefore he would never permit any thing to be con- 
ce cluded in it, that might leave Fraxce at liberty to aſſiſt that 
c War: that the Catholick King had done all he could, both 
« by Don Antonio Pimentel and Monſieur de Lyonne, that his 
ce moſt Chriſtian Majeſty might know his unalterable reſolu- 
ce tion in the point of Portugal, and with reference to the 
ce Prince of Conde, before He conſented to Treat; and that he 


cc would never depart from what he had declared in either; 


ce that He made a Treaty with the Prince of Conde; by which 
ce he had engaged himſelf never to deſert his Intereſt , nor 
c to make a Peace without providing for his full reſtitutio 
« and reparation, . and of thoſe who had run his Fortune, an 
ce put themſelves under his Protection: that the Prince had 
ce performed all he had undertaken ro do, and had render'd 
c very great Service to his Catholick Majeſty ; who would 
cc not onely rather loſe Flanders, but his Crown likewiſe, than 
« fail in any particular which he was bound to make good to 
«the Prince: and therefore he deſired the Cardinal “ To ac- 
ce quieſce in both thoſe particulars, from which he ſhould not 
ce recede in a tittle; in others, he would not have the ſame 
« obſtinacy. . 
WIEN the Cardinal found that all his Art, and craft 
Eloquence were loſt upon Don Lewis's want of Politeneſs; 
and that he could not bend him in the leaſt degree in either 
of theſe important particulars , he reſolv'd they ſhould pay 
otherwiſe for their Idol Honour, and Punctuality ; and after 
he had brought him to conſent to the detention of all the 
places they had taken, as well in Luxemburg, as Flanders, and 
all other Provinces, by which they diſmember'd all the & 8 
Dominions in thoſe parts, and kept themſelves nearer cig g 
Our 
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|  bours to the: Hollanders, than the other deſired they ſhould 
be, he compell'd them, though a thing very forreign to the 
Treaty, to deliver the Town of Juliors to the Duke of New 
burgh, without the payment of any Money for what they had 
hid out upon the Fortifications 5 which they could otherwiſe 
claim. It is very true, that Town did belong of right to the 
Duke of Newburgh, as part of the Dutchy of Juliers, which 
was deſcended to him. Burt it is as true, that it was prefery'q 
by Spain, from being poſſeſs d by the Hollanders many years 
before, and by Treaty to remain in their hands, till they ſhould 
receive ſatisfaction for all their Disburſments. After which 
time, they erected the Citadel there, and much mended the 
Fortifications. And this dependence, and expectation, had 
kept that Prince faſt to all the Spaniſh Intereſt in Germany: 
whereas, by the wreſting it now out of their hands, and frank- 
ly giving it up to the true Owner, they got the entire Devo- 
tion of the Duke of Newburgh to France, and ſo a new Friend 

to ſtrengthen their Alliance upon the Rhine, which, was be. 
fore inconvenient enough to Spain, by FEN the reſort of any 
German Succours into Flanders. And if at any time to come, 
the French ſhall purchaſe * from the Duke of Newburgh, 
as upon many Accidents he may be induced to part with it, 
they will be poſſeſſed of the molt advantageous Poſt to facili 
tate their enterpriſe upon Liege, or Cologne, or to diſturb the 
Hollazders in Maeſtricht, or to ſeiſe upon Aquiſgrane, an Im- 
1 Town; and, indeed, to diſturb the Peace of Chriften+ 
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Or Portugal no other care was taken in the Treaty, than 
that after the French King had pompouſly declar d, «© He would 
cc have given up all his Conqueſts by the War, provided the 

King of Spain would have conſented that all things ſhould 
ce remain in Portugal as they were at that preſent (which Pro- 
poſition, T was faid, his Catholick Majeſty had abſolutely 
refuſed) now . The moſt Chriſtian King {ſhould be allow'd 
ce three Months time, counting from the day of the Ratifica- 

cc tion of the Treaty, wherein he might try to diſpoſe the Por- 
cc zygueſe to ſatisfy his Catholick Majeſty. But after thoſe 
ec three Months ſhould be expired, if his good offices ſhould 

Cs not produce the effect defired, then neither his moſt Chri- 
<« ſtian Majeſty nor his Succeſſours ſhould give the Portugueſe 
cc any aid or aſſiſtance, publickly or ſecretly, directly or indi- 
<« rectly, by Sea or Land, or in any other manner whatſoever. 
And this the Ingenuity of the Cardinal thought could never 
be called renouncing of the King of Portugal's Intereſt. 

To the Prince of Coxde all things were yielded which had 
been inſiſted on; and full recompence made to ſuch of his 
Party as could not be reſtored to their Offices; as . 
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ol, and ſome other: yet De Lewis would not ſign the 
Treaty, till he had ſent _— reſs to the Prince of Cond?, to 
inform him of all the part $, and Had receiv'd his full 
apptobation. And even then, the King of Sui cauſed à great 
Sum of Money to be paid to him, that he might diſcharge all 
the debts which he had contracted in Flanders, and reward 
his Officers; who were ro be disbanded; a Method Frente did 
not uſe at che ſame time to their Proſelytes, hut left cara. 
via to their King's Chaſtiſement, without any proviſion made 
for Den Joſapb de Margarita, and others, who had been thie 
principal Contrivers of thoſe diſturbances; and were leſt to 
eat the bread of Frante; where it is adminiſter d to them very 
ſparingly, without any _ of ever ſeeing their Native Goun- 
try again, except they make their way thither by fomenting 4 
new Rebellion. It DSTI 07 OE RY 36 39 F990 og 
WHR N all things were concluded, and the Engrofments 
propurings the Cardinal came one Morning inte Dow Lewis 
hambet with a ſad Countenance ; and told Attn, *The 

ce had loſt all their pains, and the Peace could not be concluded. 
At which Dos Lewis, in much diſturbance"; asked, What 
«the matter was? the Cardinal very compoſedly anſwer'd, 
ce that ĩt muſt not be; that they two were too good Catholicks 
« to do any ching againſt the Pope's infallibility, which would 
ce he called in queſtion by this Peace; ſince his Holyneſs had 
« declared, that there would be no Peace made; as indeed 


jo 


he had done, after he had, from the firſt hour of his Ponti- 


ficate, labour'd it for many years, and found himſelf ſtill de- 
| 3 the Cardinal, who had yet promiſed him, that, when 
the Seaſon; was ripe for it, he ſhould have the ſole power to 


conclude it; ſo that when he heard that the two Favourites 


were to meet, of which he had no Notice, he ſaid in the 
Conſiſtory, „That he was ſure that Cardinal Mazarin 
« would not make a Peace. Don Lewis was glad that there was 
no other objection againiſt it; and ſo all the Company made 
themſelves merry at che Pope's charge. | 
Wu the Marquis of Ormond diſcover'd by the informa- 


tion he receiv'd at To/oufe, that the Treaty was fo near an 


end, he made all poſſible haſte to the place the King had ap- 
. to meet at, that his Majeſty might loſe no more time. 

hen he came thither, he found no body; which he imputed 
to the uſual delays in their ſourney; and ſtayed one whole 
day in expectation of them; but then concluded that they 
were gone forward ſome other way, and ſo thought it his bu- 
fineſs to haſten to Fuentarabia, where he: heard nothing of the 


King. Sr Harry Bennet was in great perplexity, and com- 


plein'd, very reaſonably, that the King negleQ&d His own bu- 
neſs in ſuch a conjuncture, the benefit whereof was loſt by 
Vol. Ill. Pant 2. 17 N 
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his not coming. Dos Lewis ſeem d to wonder, that the Ki 
had not come chither, whilſt the Cardinal and He were toge- 
ther. The Treaty was now concluded; and though the Cat. 


dinal remain d ſtill at his old Quarter on the French fide; un- 
E 


der ſome indiſpoſition of the Gout, yet He and Don Leum 
were to meet no more. But Dos Lew was the leſs troubled 
that the King had not come ſooner, becauſe he had found the 
Cardinal, as often as he had taken occaſion to ſpeak of the 
King, very cold, and referv'd ; and he had magnified the 
power of the Parliament, and ſeem'd to think his Majeſty's 
— s deſperate; and adviſed Dos Lewis, “To be wary how he 
« Embarked hirpſelf in an Affair that had no foundation; and 
« that it was rather time for all Catholicks to unite to the 
<« breaking the power and intereſt. of the Heretical Party, 
ce wherever it was, than to ſtrengthen it by reſtoring the Ki 

<« except he would become Catholick: - And it is believ d 
by Wiſe Men, that, in that Treaty, ſomewhat was agreed to 
the prejudice of the Proteſtant Intereſt; and that, in a ſhort 
time, there would have been much done againſt it both in 
France, and Germany, if the meaſures they had there taken had 
not been ſhortly broken; chiefly by the ſurpriſing Revolution 
in England (which ng — the next — ) and alſo by the 
death of the two great Favourites of the two Crowns, Dos 
Lewis de Haro, and Cardinal Mazarin; who both died not 
very long after it; the Cardinal, probably, ſtruck with the 
wonder, if not the agony of that undream'd of proſperity of 
our King's Affairs; as if he had taken it ill, and laid it to heart, 


that God Almighty would bring ſuch a work to paſs in Eu- 


£ * 


rope, without his concurrence, and even againſt all his Ma- 
chinations. F: ante 3 "ad. er 1 | 

Donis the whole time of the Treaty, Lockhart had 
been at Bayonne, and frequently conſulted with the Cardinal, 
and was by him brought to Dos Lewis twice or thrice, where 
they ſpoke of the mutual benefit that would redound to both, 


+. 


if a Peace were (ſettled between Spam and England. But the 


Cardinal treated Z.ockhart (who was in all other occaſions too 
hard for him) in ſuch a manner, that, till the Peace was upon 
the matter concluded, he did really believe it would not be 
made (as appear d by ſome of his Letters from Bayonne, which 
fell into the King's hands) and to the laſt he was perſwaded, 


that England ſhould be comprehended in it, in terms to its 
ſatisfaction, | 8 


Tux King, the next day after he had ſent the Marquis of 


Ormond to Toulouſe, receiv'd information upon the way, that 
the Treaty was abſolute! ended, and that Dos Lewes was re- 
turn'd to Madrid; to which giving credit, he concluded, that 
it would be to no purpoſe to proſecute his Journey to Fen- 

| _ _ taralia; 
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Briffol. to take the neareſt! way to Madrid, by entring into 
Sair aſſoon as they could; preſuming that the Marquis of Or- 
mond would quickly conclude whither they were gone, and 
follow hig Majeſty. With this reſolution, and upon this In- 


Fo —_— 
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tarabie; and therefore was eaſily perſwaded by the Earl of 45% 


The King bg 
miſtakewent 


telligence, they continued their Journey till they came to S ;,;, 5pai 
reg the Metropolis of the Kingdom of Aragon. Here they . far Gl to 
wd 


recerv 
cluded, and that Dos Lewir remain d ſtill at Fuentarabia. This 
was 2 new perplexity: at laſt: they reſolv d, that the King, and 
the Karl of Briſtol, who had ſtill a mind to Madrid, (hould 
ſtay at Saragoſa, whilſt O Neile ſnould go to Fuemtarabia, and 
return with direction what courſe they were to ſteer. 

Don Lews and the Marquis of Ormond, were in great 
confuſion with the apprehenſion that ſome ill Accident had bes 


Advertiſement, that the Treaty was not fully con- Saragoſi. 


fallen the King, when Mr O Neil arriv d, and inform'd them 


by what accident, and miſntelligence, the King had reſolv'd 
to go to Madrid, if he had not been better inform d at Sara: 


goſa; where he now remain d, till he ſhould receive farther 


advice. Don Lewis was in all the diſturbance imaginablez 


when he heard the relation: he concluded that this was a trick 


of the Earl of Briſtols that he held ſome Intelligence with 
Don Juan, and intended to carry the King to Madrid, whilſt 
he was abſent, with a purpoſe to affront him, and in hope to 
tranſact ſomewhat without his Privity. They were now to 
ſave, and to borrow all the Money they could to defray the 


Expences which muſt be ſhortly made for the Interview, Mar- 
riage, and delivery of the Infanta, and all this muſt be ſpent 


upon the King of Eaglaud's Entry, and Entertainment in a. 


drid; for a King incognito was never heard of in Spain. The 


Marriage was concluded, and now another young unmarri 
King muſt be receiv'd, and careſſed in that Court; Which 


would occaſion much diſcourſe both in Spain and France. All 


theſe» things his melancholy had made him revolve; nor did 


he conceal the trouble he endured, from the Marquis of O- 


mond, and Sr Harry Bennet; ho aſſured him, «That all that 
was paſt. was by meer miſtake, and without any purpoſe to 
«dechne Him, upon whoſe Friendfhip alone the King ab- 
te ſolutely depended ; and undertook poſitively, & That aſſoon 
< as his Majeſty ſhould be inform'd of his advice, he would 
“make all the haſte thither he could, without thought of do- 


bing any thing elſe: which Don Lewis defired might be effe- Ten? re- | 
cted aſſoon as was poſſible: So O Neilereturn'd to Sarageſa, ne Fu- 


and his Majelty, without delay, made his Journey from thence 


entarabia. 
His Treat - 


to Fuenturabia, with as much expedition as he could uſe. „entf mos 
Tur King was receiv'd according to the Spaniſb Mode ) bon Le- 
and Generoſity, and treated with the fame reſpect and reve- wis de ta- 
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rence that could be ſhew'd to his Catholic Majefty hitmſelf 
if de had been in chat place.” Den Luis deliver'd all that 
could be faid from the King, his Maſter; How tuch he 

e was troubled, that the condition of his Affairs, and the ne. 

ẽ ceiſicy that was upon him to make fliortly a long Journey, 

e would not permit him to invite his Majeſty to Madrid, and 

e to treat him in that manner that was ſuitable to his . Gran- 

„ deux: that having happily concluded the Peace, he had 

now nothing ſo much in his — * as how he might be 

4 able to give, or procure ſuch aſſiſtance as his Majefty ood 

in need ot; and that he ſhould never be deſtitute of any 

te thing, that His power and intereſt could help him to. Dox 

Lewis for himſelf made all thoſe profeſſions, which could 

poſſibly be expected from him. He confeſſed, That there 

ic was no proviſion made in the Treaty that the two Crowns 

«would: joyntiy aſſiſt his Majeſty; but that he believ' d the 

& Cardinal would be ready to perform all good Offices to. 

ce wards him; and that, for his on —— his Majeſty 

*ſhould receive good Teſtimony: of the profound veneration 
enn „/ men at 

Dom Lewis intimated a Wish, that his Majeſty could yet 

have ſome conference with the Cardinal, who was, as is ſaid, 

ſtill within diſtance. Whereupon the King ſent the Marquis 

of Ormond to viſit him, and to let him know, that his Majeſty 

had a deſire to come to him, that he might have ſome con- 

ference with him, and receive his Counſel and Advice. But 

Tv: Cardi- the Cardinal would by no means admit it; ſaid, «Ir would 

or [ce che adminiſter unſeaſonable 2 to the Parliament, without 

King, „ any manner of benefit to the King. He made many large 
| teſlions, which he could do well, of his Affection to the 

Ling; deſired, © He would have patience till the Marriage 
4 ſhould be over, which would be in the next Spring; and 
c till then their Majeſties muſt remain in thoſe parts: bur, 
tc aſſoon as that thould be diſpatched, the whole Court would 

. return to Paris; and that he would not be long there, before 
«he gave the King ſome evidence of his kindneſs and reſpect: 
other anſer than this the Marquis could not obtain. | 
Ar ER his Majeſty had ſtay' d as. long as he thought con- 
venient at Fuentarabia (for he knew well that Dox Lewis was 
to return to Madrid before the King of Stain could take any 
reſolution to begin, or order. his own Journey, and that he 
ſtay'd there only to entertain his Majeſty ) he diſcern'd that 
he had nothing more to do than to return ro Flanders; where 
he was allured, his reception ſhould be better than it had been. 
So he declared his reſolution to begin his return on ſuch a 
day. In the ſhort time of his ſtay there, the Earl of Briſtol, 
according to his excellent talent, which ſeldom failed him in 
e 5 | any 
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ny exigent, from as great a 
Min, bad fix t himſelf ſo much into the good Graces of 


6g 


ejudice as. could attend 'iny | 


all the Spaniards, that Dos Lewis was willing to take him 00 


with him: to Madrid, and that he ſhould be receiv'd into the 
Service of his Catholick Majeſty, in ſuch a Province as ſhould 
be worthy of him. So that his Majeſty had now a leſs Train 
to return with, the Marquis of Ormord, Daniel O Neile, 


and two or three Servants. 


Dom Leni with a million of excuſes that their Expences 


had been fo great, as had waſted all their Money, preſented 
his Majeſty with ſeven thouſand Gold Piſtoles, “ To defray, as 
he ſaid, The Expences of his Journey, with afſurance, - That 
« when he came into Flanders, he ſhould find all neceſſary 


| 


« Orders for his better Accommodation, and cartying on his The King's 


in his way to viſit the Queen his Mother, with whom a good 


wards Flatne 


underſtanding was made upon removing all formef miſtakes; paris. 
and, towards the end of December, he retutn'd to Biaſſels in He came to 


good Health; where he found his two Brothers the Dukes of 
York, and Glocefter, impatiently expecting him. - 

Tux pleaſure and variety of his Journey, and the very 
civil, Treatment he had receiv'd from Dow Lewes, with the good 
diſpoſition he had left the Queen his Mothet in, had very 


much reviv'd and refreſhed the King's Spirit, and the Joy fot 


his Return diſperſed the preſent Clouds. Bur he had not beeti 


long at Brw/ſels, before he'diſcern'd the fame melancholy and 


deſpair in the Countenances of moſt Men, which he had left 
there: and though there had ſome Changes happen'd in Exg- 


land, which might reaſonably encourage Men to look for 


greater, they had ſo often Been diſappointed in thoſe Ex- 
pectations, that it was a reproach to any Man to think that any 
good could come from thence.” . 
Deo this melancholick conjuncture ſome about the King 
began to think of Providing a Religion, -as well-as other con- 
veniencies, that might be grateful to thoſe People and Places, 
where, and with whom they were like to reſide. The Pro- 
teſtant Religion was found to be very agreeable to their 
Fortune, and they exerciſed their thoughts moſt how to get 
— from it; and if it had not been for the King's 
own ſteadin 
would have been more out of Countenance to have own'd the 
Faith they were of; and many made little doubt, but that ir 
would ſhortly be very manifeſt to the King, that his Reſto- 
ration depended wholely upon a Conjunction of Catholick 


Princes, who could never be United, but on the behalf of Ca- 


tholick Religion. 
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eſs, of which he gave great indications, Men 


Bruſſels a= 
bout the end 
ef Decemb, 
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The ili ate THE beſt the King could now lock for, ſeem'd'ito be 2 
of hi: Ma- permiſſion to remain in Flandert, with a narrow afſignation 
% , aſſairs for his Bread, which was a melancholick Condition for a King; 
* nor could that be depended upon; for there were ſecret ap. 

oaches made, both from England, and Spain, towards 2 
eace; and the Spaniard had great reaſon to deſire it, that he 
might meet with no obſtruction: in his intended Conqueſt of 
Portugal. And what influence any Peace might have upon 
his Majeſty's quiet, might reaſonably be apprehended. How. 
ever, there being no Wat in Flanders, the Dukes of York 
and Gloceſter, could no longer remain in an unactive courk 
of Life; and the Duke of York had a great Family, impatient 
to be where they. might enjoy plenty, and where they might 

_ .. be abſent from the King. And therefore, when the Marquis 
The ou of of Carracema at this time brought the Duke of York à Letter 
hep wth from the King of Spain, that he would make him EI Admi- 
Spain. frante del Oceano, his Highneſs was exceedingly pleaſed with 
it, and thoſe about him fo tranſported with the promotion, 
7 that they thought any Man to be a declared Enemy to their 

Maſter, who ſhould make any objection againſt his accepting 

it. And when they were told, “ That it was not ſuch. a pre- 

<* ferment, that the Duke ſhould ſo greedily embrace it, be- 
ge fore he knew what Conditions he ſhould be ſubject to, and 

F* what he might expect from it: That the Command had 

* been in a younger Son of the Duke of Savoy, and at ano- 

© ther time in a younger Son of the Duke of Florence, who 

* both grew quickly weary of it; for whatſoever Title they 

© had, the whole Command was in the Spaz/b Officers under 
«© Them; and that, if the Duke were there, he might poſſi- 

ce bly have a competent Penſion to live on Shore, but would 

< never be ſuffer'd to go to Sea under any Title of Command, 

te till he firſt changed his Religion; all this had no fignifica- 

tion with them; but they prevail'd with his Royal Highneſs, 
to return his conſent, and acceptation of the Office, by the 
ſame Courier who brought the Letter. Fo 

TE Marquis of Carracena likewiſe told the King, © That 

«he had jreceiv'd Orders to put all things in a readineſs for 

cc his 1 into England, towards which he would add 

three thouſand Men to thoſe Troops which his Majeſty al- 
Fb Lord ready had. At the fame time the Lord Fermyz, and Mr 

Jermyn Walter Mountague, came to the King from Paris, with many 

came to the Compliments from the Cardinal, « That when there ſhould 

Ang 2 <« be a Peace between the two Northern Kings (for Sweden 
brow the and Denmark were now in a War) “ France would declare 

Cardinal. < ayowedly far the King; but in the mean time they could 

cc only aſſiſt him under hand; and to that purpoſe, they had 
< appointed three thouſand Men to be ready on the * 
8 33 0 
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u Of - Fraxce, to be Tranſported out of Flanders, and thirty 
c thouſand. Piſtoles to be diſpoſed of by the King to advance 

c that Expedition. 8? Harry Benner had ſent from Madrid a 
Copy of the Spaniſh Orders to the Marquis of Carracena; by 
which he was not (as he had told the King) to add three 
thouſand Men to the King's Troops, but to make thoſe which 
his Majeſty had, amount to the Number of three thouſand. 
But that which was ſtrangeſt, the King muſt be obliged to 
Embark them in France. The Men the Cardinal would pro- 

vide, muſt be Embarked in Flanders ; and they who were 
to be ſupplied by Spain, muſt be Embarked in Fraxce. So 
that by theſe two ſpecious: pretences, and profers, the King 
could only diſcern, that they were both afraid of offending 
England, and would offer nothing of which his Majeſty could 
make any uſe, before ny might rake ſuch a proſpect of what 
was like to come to paſs, that they might new form their 
Counſels. And the Lord Fermys, and Mr Mount ague, had ſo 

little expectation of Exglana, that they concurr d both in opi- 
nion, that the Duke of Tor ſhould embrace the opportunitʒ 
that was offer d from Spain; to which they made no doubt the 
A would give eiern © gh ated hy hh te 

N this ſtate of deſpair the King's Condition was concluded 

to be, about the beginning of March, old Style, * and 
though his Majeſty, and thoſe few entruſted by him, had rea- 
ſon to believe that God would be more propitious to him, 
from ſome great alterations in Exgland; yet ſuch imagination 
was ſo looked upon as meer dotage, that the King thought 

not fit to communicate the hopes he had, but left all Men to 
caſt about for themſelves, till they were awaken'd, and con- 
founded by ſuch a prodigious Act of Providence, as God hath 

ſcarce vouchſafed to any Nation, ſince he led his own choſen 
People through the Red Sea. el 57 | 

AFTER the defeat of Booth and Middleton, and the King's The af airs 

hopes ſo totally deſtroy'd, the Parliament thought of Tranſ- England 
prong, Families into Barbadoes, and Jamaica, and ” has 
other Plantations, leſt they might hereafter produce in Eng- _ 4 
land Children of their Fathers Affections; and by degrees, Middleton, 
ſo to model their Army that they might never give them 
more trouble. They had ſent Lambert a thouſand pounds to 
buy him a jewel; which he employ'd better by beſtowing it 
among the Officers, who might well deſerve it of him. This Lact 
bounty of his, was quickly known to the Parliament; which 1 Parlia- 
concluded, that he intended to make a Party in the Army, ment grows 
that ſhould more depend upon Him than upon Them. And A 
this put them in mind of his former behaviour; and that it {ment # 
was by His advice, that they were firſt diflolv'd, and that file 
in truth had helped to make Cromwell Protector, upon his 
T7 - promiſe 
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romiſe that He ſhould fucceed him; and that her fell from 
im only becauſe he had fruſtrated him of that expeQation, 
They therefore refolv'd to ſecure him frorm doing farther harm, 
aſſoon as he ſhould come to the To 1h hi 

LAMBERT, inſtead of making haſte to them, found ſome 
delays in his march (as if all were not ſafe) to ſeiſe upon the 

Perſons of Delinquents. He was well inſorm'd of their good 

purpoſes towards him, and knew that the Parliament intended 

do make a Peace with all Forreigners, and then to Disband 
their Army, except only ſome few Regiments, which ſhould 
conſiſt only of Perſons at their own devotion. Te forefaw 
what His portion then muſt be, and that all the ill he had 
done towards them would be remember d, and the good for- 
gotten. He therefore contriv'd a Petition, which was ſign d 
by the inferior Officers of his Army; in which they defir'd 
he Petition the Parliament, * That they might be govern'd, as all Armies 
and Propo- (c uſed to be, by a General, who might be amongſt them, and 
_ * other Officers, according to their «Qualities; ſubordinate to 
Amy, © him. The Addreſs was intuled, The humble Petition and 
Propoſals of the Army, under the Command of the Lord Lam- 
bert, in the late Northern Expedition. © BO T4991 
T BEI made a large Recapitulation of The many Services 
cc they had done, which they thought were forgotten; and 
& that now lately they had preferv'd them from an Enemy 
* which, if they had been ſuffer d to grow, would, in a ſhorttime, 
tc have overrun the Kingdom, and engaged the Nation in a 
* new bloody War; to which too many Men were till in- 
te clined; and concluded with a delire, * That they would 
4 commit the Army to Fleetwood, as General; and that they 
# would appoint Lambert to be Major General. Fleetwood 
was a weak Man, but very popular with all the praying part 
of the Army; a Man, whom the Parliament would have truſt- 
ed, if they had not refolv'd to have no General, being as 
confident of his fidelity to them, as of any Man's; and Lan- 
Gert knew well he could govern him, as Cromwell had done 
Fairfax, and then in the like manner lay him aſide. This Pe- 
tition was ſent by ſome truſty Perſon to ſome Colonels of the 
Army, in whom Lambert had confidence, to the end that they 
ſhould deliver it to Fleetwood, to be by him preſented firſt to 
the Council of Officers, and afterwards to the Parliament. He 

mii Petition TElolv'd firſt to conſult with ſome of his Friends for Their ad- 

_ difcover'd ze vice; and ſo it came to the notice of Haſſerig, who immediate- 
Halterls 4 ly inform'd the Parliament “Of a Rebellion growing in the 
quainr: the Army, which, if not ſuppreſſed, would undo all they had 
Houſe wich © done. They, as they were always apt to take Alarms of 
«. ' that kind, would not have the patience to expect the delivery 

of the Petition, but fent to * for it. He W | 
7: | f © 
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but chat ſuch Officers, whom he named, 
had the Original. The Officers were prefently ſent” for, but 
could not be found till the Afternoon; when they produced 
the Petition. Whereupon the Parliament, that they might Mo paſe a 
diſcountenance and exclude any Addreſs of that kind, palied 5, 5, . 
a Vote, „That the having more general Officers was a thing nera/0fficers. 
« needleſs; chargeable, and dangerous to the Common- 
cc wealth. SOSTAIRND en nen | 
* THr s put the whole Army into that diſtemper, that Lam The council 
bert could wiſh .it in; and brought the Council of Officers 2 2c: 
to meer again more avowedly, chan they had done fince ,;,,... a .- 
the reviving of the Parliament. They pr red and Pres rition, and 
ſented a Petition and Repreſentation” to the Parliament; in #cpreſenra- 
which they gave them mn . — words, and aſſured them 5 7” 7h 
of < Their fidelity towards them; but yet that they would fo een 
* far take care for their own preſervation, that they would 
te not be at the Mercy of their Enemies; and implied, that. 
they having no way forfeited their Rights of Freemen, had 
likewiſe Privileges, which they would not quit; and then ſeG 
conded the propoſals of the Northern Brigade with more 
warmth, and deſired, © That whatever Perſons ſhould for the 
ce future groundleſly inform the Parliament againſt them 
e creating jealouſies, and caſting ſcandalous imputations upoi 
te them, may be brought to examination, juſtice, and condign 
““ puniſhment. 1H) $4.75 Ge OFT * 

THE Parliament, that was govern'd by Vane and Haſlerig 
(the Heads of the Republick, Party, though of very different 
Natures and Underſtandings) found there would be no com- 
pounding this diſpute amicably, but that one Side muſt be 
ſuppreſſed. They reſoly'd therefore to take away all hope of ß 
Subliſtence from the Army, if they ſhould be inclined to make Ihe Parla- 
any alteration in the Government by force. In order there- 57 declare 
unto they declared That it ſhould be Treaſon in any Perſon a blah 
“ whatſoever to raiſe, levy and collect Money, without con- leut con- 
«ſent in Parliament. Then they made void all Acts for Cu- ſent of Par. 
ſtom, and Exciſe; and by this there was nothing left to main- ere 
tain the Army, except they would prey upon the People, 3 
which could not hold long. Next they caſhier'd Lambert, and Ad.. 
eight other principal Officers of the Army; with whom they They (aſtire 
were molt offended, for ſubſcribing a Letter to all the other de arab 
Forces deſiring their concurrence with the Army in London, ther poet. 
and conferr'd their Regiments and Commands upon other Per- p. officers 
ſons, in whom they could confide ; and committed the whole of the Army. 
Government of the Army into the hands of ſeven Commiſ- % 7k: 
honers; who were, Fleet wood (whom they believ'd to have fraue, . 
a great Intereſt in the Army, and ſo durſt not totally dif- g, vern the 
oblige him) Lud/ow (who commanded the Army in age Arm. 
1 | | | | Monk 
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Monk (who was their General in Scotland) Haſſerig, Wakes, 
Morley, and Overton ; who were all upon the place. 
TRE Army was too far engaged to retire, and it was un- 
8kilfully done by the Parliament to provoke ſo many of them, 
being not ſure of a competent ſtrength to execute their Orders. 
But they had a great preſumption upon the City; and had 
nne how the Army. baffled it about a dozen 
years before, when the Parliament had much more reputation, 
and the Army leſs terrour. The Nine caſhier'd Officers were 
reſolv'd not to part with their Commands, nor would the 
Soldiers ſubmit to their new Officers; and both Officers and 
Soldiers conſulted their Affairs ſo well together, that they 
agreed to meet at Neſtminſter the next Morning, and deter. 
mine to whoſe lot it would come to be calhier- - 
THE Parliament, to encounter this deſign, ſent their Or. 
fre cms ders to thoſe Regiments whoſe fidelity they were confident 
bem, Of, to be the next Morning at Weſtminſter to defend them 
defend them, 213 ng ; 
and for the from force; and likewiſe ſent into the City to draw down 
Gy Militia. their Militia. Of the Army, the next Morning, there appeard 
two Regiments of Foot, and four Troops of Horſe 3 who, 
were well Arm'd, and ranged themſelves in the Palace-yard, 
with a Reſolution to oppoſe all force that ſhould attempt the 
Parliament. Lanbert intended they ſhould have little to do 
there; and divided his Party in the Army to the ſeveral places 
by which the City Militia could come to Weſtminſter, with 
order * That they ſhould ſuffer none to march that way, or 
© to come out of the Gates; then placed himſelf with ſome 
Troops in King-ſ(treet, and before White-Hall, to expect when 
the Speaker would come to the Houſe ; who, at his accu- 
8 ſtom'd hour, came, in his uſual State, guarded with his Troop 
Lambert of Horſe. Lambert rode up to the Speaker, and told him, 
88 <« There was nothing to be done at Weſtminſter, and therefore 
pr flops adviſed him * To return back again to his Houſe ; which he 
the Speaker, refuſed to do, and endeavour'd to proceed, and called to his 


and makes . 


The Parlia- 


| Guard to make way. Upon which Lambert rode to the Cap- 
bens tain, and pulled him off his Horſe; and bid Major Creed, 


who had formerly Commanded that Troop, to mount into 
his Saddle; which he preſently did. Then he took away 
the Mace, and bid Major Creed conduct MF Lenthal to his 
Houſe, Whereupon they made his Coach-man turn, and with- 
out the leaſt contradiction the Troop march'd very quietly, 


till he was alighted at his own Houſe; and then diſpoſed of 


themſelves as their new Captain commanded them. 
 Waren they had thus ſecured themſelves from any more 
Votes, Lambert ſent to thoſe who had been order'd into the 


Palace-yard by the Parliament, to withdraw to their Quar- 


ters; which they refuſed to do; at which he ſmiled, 1 
| wh, | em 
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then to ſtay there: which they did till towards the 


K vening; but then finding themſelves laughed at, that they 


* 
* 
S 


had nothing to do, and that the Parliament ſate not, they de- 4 


ſired that they might repair to their Quarters; which they 
were appointed to do. But their Officers were 'Caſhier'd ; 
and ſuch ſent to command as Lambert thought fit; who found 


all ſubmiſſion and obedience from the Soldiers, though no 


body yet knew who had power to command them. There 
was no Parliament, nor any Officer in the Army who was 
by his Commiſſion above the degree of a Colonel, nor had 
any of them power to command more than his own Regi- 
mein: na get eee - 
WHEREUPON the Officers of the Army meet together 
and declare, . That the Army finding it ſelf without a Gene- 
« ral, or other general Officers, had themſelves made choice 


« of Fleetwood to be their General, and Lambert to be their The Officers 

« Major General, and of Desborough to be Cominiihey Generd er and 
* 

<« in their ſeveral Capacities, and to adhere to and defend them. — — =o 


c of the Horſe ; and that they bound themſelves to obey them 


Upon the publiſhing this Declaration, they aſſum'd their ſe- 
veral' Provinces ; and the whole Army took Commiſſions from 


their new General; and were as much united, as if they 


were under Cromwell ; and look'd upon it as a great delive- 
rance, that they ſhould no more be ſubject to the Parliament; 
which they all deteſted. N, n OT JAI Ag 
Bor theſe Generals were not at eaſe; they knew well 


upon what ſlippery ground they ſtood : the Parliament had 


{topped all the Channels in which the Revenue was to run; 


put an end to all payments of Cuſtom and Exciſe; and to re- 


vive theſe Impoſitions, by which the Army might receive 
neg required another Authority than of the Army 
it ſelf. 


was much the wiſeſt Man, found he could never make that 
Aſſembly ſettle ſuch a Government as He affected, either 
in Church or State: and Haſlerig, who was of a rude, and ſtub- 
born Nature, and of a weak underſtanding, concurr'd only 


buſineſs. 


with him in all the fierce Counſels, which might more irre- 


coverably diſinherit the King, and root out his Majeſty's Par- 
ty: in all other things relating to the Temporal, or Eccleli- 
altical matters, they were not only of different judgments, 
but of extraordinary animoſity againſt each other. 


Vang was a Man not to be deſcribed by any Character of 3 


Religion ; in which he had ſwallow'd ſome of the fancies, and 
extravagancies of every Sect, or Faction; and was become 
(which cannot be expreſſed by any other Language than was 
peculiar to that time) 2 Man above Ordinances, unlimited, - 


he diviſions in the Parliament, had made the out- Vane”: and 


rage that was committed upon it leſs reproachful. Vune who Haſlerig 
parts in this 
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unreſtrain'd by any rules, or bounds preſcribed to other 


by reaſon of his perfection. He was a perfect Enthuſiaſt 


and, without doubt did believe himſelf inſpired ; which ſo 
far corrupted his reaſon and underſtanding (which in all mat. 
ters without the Verge of Religion was Superior to that of 
moſt Men) that he did at ſome time believe, he was the Per- 
{on deputed to Reign over the Saints upon Earth for a thou- 
lands years. ror; pr. F 


HASLERIG was, as to the State, perfectly Republican; 
and as to Religion, perfectly Presbyterian: and fo he might 
be ſure nevet to be troubled with a King or a Biſhop, was in- 
different to other things; only he believed the Parliament to 


be the only Government that would infallibly keep thoſe two 


out; and his Credit in the Houſe was greater than the other's; 
which made Vans leſs troubled at the Violence that was uſ 


(though he would never adviſe it) and appear willing enough 


to confer, and joyn with thoſe who. would find any other 
hinge to hang the Government upon: ſo he preſently enterd 
into. Converſation with thoſe of the Army, who were moſt 


A FCommat- 
tee of Safety 


conſtituted 
by the Ar- 
19. 


like to have Authority. ? 


A MODEL of ſuch a Government, as the People muſt ac- 
quieſce in, and ſubmit to, would require very much Agita- 
tion, and very long time; which the preſent: conjuncture 
would not bear: nor were there enough of one mind, to give 
great Authority to their Counſels. In this they could agree, 
which might be an expedient towards more ripe reſolutions, 
« That a Number of Perſons ſhould: be choſen, who, under 
«the ſtyle of a Committee of Safety, ſhould aſſume the preſent 
«entire Government, and have full power to revive all ſuch 
Orders, or to make new, which might be neceſſary for 
© raiſing of Money, or for doing any thing elſe which ſhould 


c be judged for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom; and to 


© conlider. and determine, what form of Government was fit 
< to be erected, to which the Nation was to ſubmit. They 
alſo declar'd “ All the Orders, Acts, or pretended Acts made 
<< in Parliament on the 10, 11, and 12 of October, before their 


 < Iaterruption, to be void and null to all intents and purpoſes, 


ce as if they had never been. | : - 

To this new Invention, how wild ſoever; they believ'd 
the People would be perſwaded, with the Aſliſtance of the 
Army, to pay a temporary Obedience, in hope of another ſet- 
tlement ſpeedily to enſue. They agreed that the Number of 


this Committee of Safety ſhould conſiſt of three and twenty 


Perſons; ſix or ſeven Officers of the Army, whereof Fleet- 


wood, Lambert, and Desborough were three; Ireton, Lord 
Mayor of London, and Tichburn, the two principal Officers 


of the Militia of the City, with four or five more Citizens — | 
2 e 
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tnore private Names; but Men try'd, and faithful to the Re- 

ublick Inte and not hke to give any countenance to 
resbyterians they were very jealous of that Party gene- 
rally) beſides three or four others of thoſe who had been the 
King's Judges, with Warrefftor, Vane, Steel, and IWhiheck, 
whom they made Keeper of their Great Seal. | 
Tos wt gl choſen each other, and agreed that they 
ſhould” exerciſe the whole Legiſlative Power of the Nation, 
and proclaim'd themſelves The Committee of Safety for the Ring- 
dom, and required all People to pay them Obedience, and 
iſſued out their Warrants for all things which they N | 
good for'thernſelves, to which there appear'd. a general ſub- ai 
miſſiom and acquieſcence, that they might be ſure to receive 
no diſturbance from thoſe. of their own Tribe in any Parts, | 
they ſent Colonel cvbbet to Scotland, to . General Cobbet 
Mont to à concurrence with them; and becauſe they were /#* es 
not confident of him ( there being great emulation between RT 
Him and'Lambert) to work upon as many of his Officers ass 
he could; there being many in that Army of whoſe Affection - 
they were well aſſured; and, at the ſame time, they ſent an- And an. 
other Colonel into Ireland, to diſpoſe the Army there to a 7 the 

ſubmiſſion to their Power and Authority, © —_ © eons. 
 BerFo x the Parliament was Routed, they diſcern'd what | 
Lambert's Intrigues would ſhortly produce; and therefore had 
writ to Mont, That he would rake care of his Army, lelt it 
«ſhould be corrupted againſt him, which they knew. was en- 
_ EKqdeavouring; and Haſſerig, who had ſome Frindſhip with 

him, writ particularly ro him To continue firm to the Par- 
«<liament; and to aſſure him, „That before Lambert ſhould 
be able to be near him to give him any trouble, he would 
« give him other divertiſement. And ſome time after Lam- 
bert had acted that Violence upon the Speaker, ſo that they 

could meet no more, Haſlerig, Walton, and Morley, three of Haſlerig, 
the Commiſſioners of the Goyernment of the Army, went to e! 
Portſmouth; where Colonel Metbam the Governour was their - Rees 
Friend, and devoted to the Presbyterian- Republican Party; ouch. 

for that diſtinction was now 7 amoneglt them; Others, 
and the moſt conſiderable of that Party, profeſſing Thar 
© they very much deſired Monarchical Government, and the 
« Perfon of the King, ſo that they might have bim without 
« Epiſcopacy, and enjoy the Lands of the Church; which 
they had divided among them. Theſe three were well re- 
cav'd at Portſmouth; and that they might be without any di- 
ſturbance there, the Governour turn'd all ſuch Officers and 
Soldiers out of the Town, who were ſuſpected to be, or might 

be made of the Party of the Army; and Colonel Morley, 
whoſe Intereſt was in Syſſex, cafily drew in enough of his 

a 1 N Friends, | 
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Friends, to make them very ſecure in their Garriſon; which 

the Committee of 7a. thought would be quickly. reduced, if 

all the reſt of the Kingdom were at their Devotion; nor did 

the matter it {elf much trouble them; for they knew that 

Haſlerig would never be induced to ſerve the King, whoſe In- 

tereſt only could break all their Meaſures. 1 

b Bo T this open declaring of Porz/mouth for the Parliament 

happen d not till the following December. That which gave 

them real trouble was, that they receiv'd bold Letters from 

Menk Mont, about the end of October; who preſum'd to cenſure, 

ee 1 and find fault with what they had done, in ufing ſuch force 

Moy and violence to the Parliament, from whom they had all their 

claring for Power and Authority: and ſhortly after they heard. that he 

the Parlia- had poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick, But that which troubled 

pee, them moſt was, that aſſoon as Codbet: came into Scotland, he 

Peer was committed cloſe Priſoner to. Edexborough Caltle ; and that 

Im W Monk uſed extraordinary diligence to purge his Army, and 

Cobber 3 turn'd all the Fanaticks, and other. Perſons who were 

Nm p pores by him to have any inclination to Lambert, and his 
Fanaricls, Party, both out of the Army, and the Kingdom; ſendi 

them under a Guard into Berwzck, and from thence dim 

ing them info England, under the penalty of death, if they 

were ever after found in Scotland. This was an Alarm wor- 

thy of their fear; and evidence enough, that they were never 

to expect Mont to be of their Party: beſides that they had al- 

ways Jook'd upon him as entirely devoted to the Perſon of 

Cromwell; otherwiſe without obligation to any Party or 

Opinion, and more like to be ſeduced by the King, than any 

Lambers Man who had Authority in the three Kingdoms: therefore 

ſent againſt they reſolv'd to ſend Lambert, with their whole Army into 


iim. the North, that he might at leaſt ſtop him in any march he 


ſhould think of making : reſerving only ſome Troops to guard 
themſelves, and keep the Town quier, and ſome others to ſend 

to Portſmouth, if not to reduce it, at leaſt to hinder the Gar- 

riſon there from making Incurſions into the two Neighbour 

| CAGES of Suſſex, and Hampſhire , where they had many 
riends. : | | 
WH1LsT all preparations were making for the Army to 

march towards Scotland, the Committee of Safety reſolv'd once 

more to try if they could induce Mont to a conjunction with 

them; and to that purpoſe they ſent to him two ſuch Perſons 

a2ãs they thought might be grateful to him; of whom one was 
Ine ſend his Wife's Brother; and after them ſome Officers of the Army 
Clarges, , and two Independent Miniſters, with offers of any thing he 
ccc. beionk could defire of advantage to himſelf, or for any of his Friends. 
Monk's an- He receiv'd theſe Men with all imaginable civility and cour- 
werte them, Ceſy, making great profeſſions That he deſired e 
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the Rebellion, &c. 
u than to unite Himſelf and his Army with that of Bugland, 
4 provided that there might be a Lawful power, to which 
« they might all be ſubject; but that the Force that had been 
6 uſed-upon the Parliament, was an Action of ſuch a Natur 
ct that was deſtructive to- all Government, and that it 
ce be abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore that to its Freedom, Rights, 
« and Privileges; which being done, he would uſe all the in- 
«tance and credit he had to procure an Act of Pardon, and g., zppoinrs 
cc Oblivion, for all that had been done amiſs; and this would rhree Com- 
ce unite both Parliament and Army for the publick Safety 1 to 
« which was apparently threatem d and ſhaken d by this dif- , fees, 
« union. Hie added, . That he ſo much defired Peace and t A.- 
« Union, and fo little thought of uſing Force, that he would r Lon- 
« appoint three Officers of his Army, Mils, Clobery, and don. 
« Knight, to go to Londen, and treat with the Commutee of 
« gafoty, of all particulars neceſſary thereunto. When the 
Perſons ſent from London gave an Account of their reception, 
and of the great profeſſions the General made, and his reſo- 
lution to ſend a Committee to treat upon the Accommoda- 
tion, the Committee of Safety was very well pleaſed, and con- % ae 
cluded, that the fame of their Army*s march had frighted him: London 
ſo that, as. they willingly embraced the Overture of a-Treaty, 3 of 4 
they likewiſe appointed Lambert to haſten his March, and io 
make no ſtay, till he ſhould come to New-Ceftle. All which 
he obſerved with great punctuality and expedition, his Army 
{till encreaſing till he came thither. | = 
GENERAL Monk was à Gentleman of a "oy good Ex- A particu- 
traction, of a very ancient Family in Devonſhire, always very lar account 
Loyally affected. Being a younger Brother, he enter d early sr. 
into the life and condition of a Soldier, upon that Stage where g 
ſome of all Europe then acted, between the Spaniard and the 
Dutch; and had the reputation of a very good Foot-Officer in 
the Lord Yere's Regiment in Holland, at the time when he aſ- 
. it to the Command of Colonel Goring. When the firſt 
roubles begun in Scotland, Monk, and many other Officers 
ofthe Nation, left the Dutch Service, and betook themſelves 
to the Service of the King, In the beginning of the Iriſb Re- 
bellion, he was ſent thither, with the Command of the Lord 
Leiceſter's own Regiment of Foot ( who was then Liutenant 
of Irelaud) and continued in that Service with ſingular repu- 
tation of courage, and conduct. When the War broke out 
in England between the Kingand the Parliament, he fell under 
ſome diſcountenance, upon a ſuſpicion of an inclination to the 
Parliament; which proceeded from his want of bitterneſs in 
his diſcourſes — them, rather than from any inclination 
towards them; as appear d by his behaviour at Naatwich, 
where he was taken Priſoner, and remained in the Tower * 
| 5 oe, | the 
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the end of the War. For though his behaviour had been fach 
in Ireland, when the Tranſportation of the Regiment from 
thence, to ſerve the King in EAglAAd, was in debate; that it 
was evident enough he had no mind his Regiment ſhould be 
ſent on that Expedition, and his Anfwer to the Lord of Or. 
mond was fo rough, and doubtful, that he thought not fit to 
truſt him, but gave the Command of the Regiment to Harn 
Harren, the Lieutenant Colonel of it, an excellent Officer, 
mary known, and exceedingly beloved where he ws 

nown ; yet when thoſe Regiments were ſent to Cheſter, and 
there were others at the fame time ſent to Braffol , and 
with them Mor went under ſome Cloud, and from Briſtol to 
the King at Oxford, where he was known to many Perſons of 
Quality (and his eldeſt Brother being at the ſame time moſt 
Tealous in the King's Service in the Weſt, and moſt uſeful) 
his profeſſions. were ſo ſincere (he being, throughout his 
whole lite , never ſuſpected of diſſimulation) that all Men 
there thought him very worthy of all truſt ; and the King was 
willing to ſend him into the Weſt, where the Gentlemen had 
a great opinion of his ability to command. But he deſired that 
he might ſerve with his old Friends and Companions; and ſo, 
with the King's leave, made all haſte towards Cheſter; where 
he arriv'd the very day before the Defeat at Nantwich ; and 
though his Lieutenant Colonel was very deſirous to give up 
the Command again to him, and to receive his Orders, he 
would by no means at that time take it, but choſe to ſerve, 
as 2 Voluntier, in the firſt Rank, with a Pike in his hand; and 
was the next day, as was ſaid, taken Priſoner with the reſt, 
and with moſt of rhe other Officers ſent to Hull, and ſhortly 


' © after from thence to the Tower of London. 


HE was no ſooner there, than the Lord Lifle, who had 
great Kindneſs for him, and good Intereſt in the Parliament, 
with much importunity endeavour'd to perſwade him to take 
a Commiſſion in that Service, and offer d him a Command 
Superior to what he had ever had before; which he poſitively 
and diſdainfully refuſed to accept, though the ſtreights he ſuf- 
ter'd in Priſon were very great, and he thought himſelf not 
kindly dealt with, that there was neither care for his Exchange, 
nor Money ſent for his ſupport. But there was all poſſible 
endeavour uſed for the firſt, by offering ſeveral Officers of the 
fame Quality for his Exchange; which was always refuſed; 
there having been an Ordinance made, . Thar no Officer who _ 
C“ had been Tranfported out of Ireland, ſhould ever be ex- 
changed; fo that moſt of them remained till in Priſon with 
him in the Tower, and the reſt in other Priſons; who all un- 
derwent the ſame hardſhips by the extreme neceſſity of the 

King's condition, which could not provide Money _ | 
| Gr 


A the Rebellion, &c. 


Wurs n the War was at an end, and the King a Priſoner, 
Cromwell prevailed with Monk, for his liberty and preferment, 
to engage himſelf again in the War of N And, from 
at time, Monk continued very firm to Cromwell; who wat 

iberal and bountiful to him; and took him into his entire 
confidence; and after he had put the Command of Scotland 
into his hands, he feared nothing from thoſe Quarters; nor 
was there any Man in either of the Armies, upon whoſe fi- 
gelity to himſelf Cromwell, more depended... And thoſe of his 
Weller Friends, who thought beſt of him, thought it to no 
purpoſe to make any Attempt upon him, whilſt Cromwell liv d. 
12 aſſoon as He was dead, Mont was generally looked upon 
as a Man more inclined to the King, than any other in great 
| farbe if he might diſcover it without too much loſs or 

zard. His Elder Brother had been entirely devoted to the 
King's Service, and all his Relations were of the ſame faith. 


He himſelf had no fumes of Fanaticiſm to turn his head, nor 
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r their ſupply 3, yet all was done towards it that was pof- 


Tere?! 


any credit with, or dependance upon any who were fway'd by - ' 


, Loew t oh Tor” Ditto 
. Hg had a younger Brother, a Divine, who. had a Parſonage 
in De vonſbire, and had, through all the ill times, carried him- 
ſelf with fingular Integrity; and being a Gentleman of a good 
Family, was in great reputation with all thoſe Who conſtant. 

adhered to the King. St Hugh Pollard, and 8 John Greexvi, 
who had both F 1 for the General, and old l 
and all confidence in his Brother, adviſed with him,“ Whe- 
ce ther, ſince Cromwell was now gone, and in all reaſon it might 
ebe expected that his death would be attended with a gene- 


« ral Revolution, by which the King's Intereſt would be again 
< diſputed, he did not believe, that the General. might be 


<« wrought upon, in a fit conjuncture, to ſerye the King, in 


c which, they thought, he would be ſure to meet with a un- 
cc verſal concurrence from the whole e „ 


honeſt Clergy-man thought the overture. ſo, reaſanable, and 


wiſhed ſo heartily it might be embraced, that he. Offer d him- 
upon pre- 


ſelf to make a Journey to his Brother into Tee e | 
tence of a viſit (there having been always a brotherly Affection 
perform'd between them). and directly to propoſe it to him. 
Pollard and Greenvil inform'd the King of this deſign; and 


believ'd well themſelves of what they wiſh'd ſo Us and de-" 


fired his Majeſty's Approbation, and Inſtruction. Ihe King 
had reaſon to approve it; and ſent ſuch N as he Peper 
moſt proper for ſuch a Negotiation. W hereupan, his, Brother 

begun his Journey towards Edenboroug h, where the General 


receiv'd him well. But after he EF ſome time there, and 
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found an opportunity to tell him on what Errand Ke came. He 
ſoon diſmiſſed him, without diſcovering to him any inclina- 
tion to the buſineſs he came about, adviſing him “ To return 

ct no * * him with ſuch Propofitionss. 
I truth, at that time, the General had not given the leaſt 
ublick proof that he had any thought, or purpoſe of contri. 
biiting to the King's Reſtauration, which he might poſſibly 
_ think to be deſperate. Some rather believed, that the diſpo- 
fitivn, which afterwards grew in him, towards it, did ariſe 
from divets Accidents, which fell out in the courſe of Aﬀeirs, 

and ſect d even to dblige him to undertake that which in the 

end condiiced ſo much to his greatneſs and glory: yet from 
that very time, his Brother's Inclinations to the King being 
known, and his 1.43 notice of, it Was generally be. 
lieved in Kerle 4 that he had a purp ſe to ſerve the Luz; 

Which 13 took no pains ro diſclaim either there, br 

Monk's N ow upon the ſeveral ſuddain Changes in EAgiand, ard 
Tab the Army's N ſelf of the entire Governmei, mt 
fore thi; Law he ſhould be quickly overrun and deſtroyed by Lambert 
time. greatneſs, of which he had always great emulation, if he did 
not provide for his own fecurity. And therefore when he 

heard of his march towards the North, he uſed all inventions 

to get time, by entring into Treaties, and in hope that there 

ould appear ſome other Party that would own and avoy the 
Parliament's Intereſt, as He had done: nor did he then ma- 

nifeſt to have more in his purpoſe, than his own profit and 

honour, under the eſtabliſhment of that Government. 

Wurz he heard of Lamberr's being paſſed York and his 

making haſte to New-Ca/#/e, and had purged out of his Army 
all thofe whoſe affections and fidelity were ſuſpected by him, 
He calls te- tie called together an Aſſembly, fomewhat reſembling a Con- 
9 rae Lention of the States of Scor/and; which he had ſubdued to all 
ie Scorih irnaginable tameneſs, though he had exerciſed no other power 
Nation. Over them than was abſolutely neceffary to reduce that Peo- 
ple to an entire ſubmiſſion to that Tyrannical Tote. In all his 
other carriage towards them, but what was in order to that 
end, he was Friendly and Companiable enough; and as be 
was fear'd by the Nobility, and hared by the Clergy, fo he 
was not unlov d by the Common People, who receiv'd more 
Juſtice, and lefs eſſion from him, than they had been ac- 
cultom'd to under their own Lords. When this Convention 
appear d before him, he told them, That he had receiv'd a 
Call from heaven, and Earth, to march with his Army in- 
«tro Exgland, for the better ſettlement of the Government 
<rhere; and though he did not intend his abſence ſhould be 
«Tong, yet he forefaw that there might be ſome . 


His diſcoarſi 
10 them. 
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u ed, and deſired, that, in any ſuch occaſion , they would be 
cc ready 1 Jjoyn with the Forces he leſt behind in their own de- 
ec fence. In IN 
from them, he een them, < That they would 
ie pay in a preſent Sum of Money out of the Arrears of their 
« Taxes, for ſupplying the neceſſities of the Army, without 
« which it could not well march into Eagland. 4 
F Ro the time that he had ſettled his Government in that 
Kingdom, he had ſhew'd more kindneſs to, and uſed more 
familiarity with ſuch Perſons as were moſt notorious for Af- 
fection to the King, as finding them a more direct and pun- 
Qual People than the reſt : and when theſe Men reſorted to 
him upon this Convention, though they could draw nothing 
from Em of promiſe, or intimation to any ſuch purpoſe, yet 
he was very well content they ſhould believe that he carried 
with him very good Inclinations to the King; by which ima- 
ination of theirs, he receiv'd great Advantage: for they pay- 
ed him the Arrears of a twelve Months Tax over the King- 
dom; which complied with his wiſh, and partly enabled him 
to draw his Army together. And after he had aſſign'd thoſe 
whom he thought fit to leave behind him, and afterwards put 
them under the command of Major General Morgan, he 
march'd with the reſt to Berwick ; Where a good part of his 
Horſe and Foot expected him; having refuſed to ratify the 
Treaty ſign d by his Commiſſioners at London, and commit- 
ted Colonel Nilis, one of them, upon his return to Scatland, 
for having conſented to ſomething prejudicial to him, and ex- 
prelly contrary to his Inſtructions. However he deſired to 
gain farther time, and agreed to another Treaty to be held 
at New · Caſtle; which, though he knew it would be govern d 
by Lambert, was like not to be without ſome benefit to him- 
ſelf, becauſe it would keep up the opinion, in the Commitree 
of Safety, that he was inclined to an accommodation of Peace. 
Ix was towards the end of November, that Lambert with 


ſecond place, which was indeed all he cared for  - 


bis Army arriv'd at Neu- Cuſtle, where he found the Officers . nber 
and Soldiers whom Mont had caſhird ; and who, he per- comer wich 
ſwaded the People, had deſerted Mont, for his infidelity to ks Army te 


the Common-wealth, and that moſt of thoſe, who yet ſtayed 
with him, would do ſo too, aſſoon as he ſhould. be within di- 
ſtance to receive them. But he now found his confidence had 
carried him too far, and that he was at too great a diſtance to 
ive that relief to his Committee of Safety, which it was like to 
nd in need of. Haſlerig and Morley were now looked upon, 
as the Perſons inveſted with the Authority of Parliament, 
whoſe Intereſt was ſupported by them; and the Officer, who 
was ſent by the Committee of Safety to reſtrain them in Por#/- 
ZL 2 | mouth; 


file — 
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mouth, or rather to reſtrain Perſons from reſorting to them: 
found himſelf deſerted by more than half his Soldiers; whe 
declared That they would ſerve the Parliament, and ſo went 
The Soldiers into Portſmouth; and another Officer, who was ſent with 4 
b:forePortl- ftronger Party to ſecond them, diſcovering, or fomenting the 


mouth re- 


e ſame Affectons in his Soldiers, very frankly carried them to 
the ſame place: ſo that they were now grown too Numerous 
to be contain'd within that Garriſon, but were Quarter d to 
be in a readineſs to march whither their Generals Haſlerig and 
Morley, would conduct them. D 
IE City took new courage from hence; and what the 
Maſters durſt not publickly own, the Apprentices did, their 
diſlike, of the preſent Government; and flocking together in 
great Multitudes, declar'd «That they would have a free Par. 
<1iament.'' And though Colonel Hewſon (a bold Fellow, 
Who had been an ill Shoemaker, and afterwards Clerk to 4 
Th: (icy Brewer of ſmall Beer) who was left to guard the Committee 
-Ipprenticts- $a fety, ſuppreſſed that Commotion by marching into the City, 
711%, 0ur and killing ſome of the Apprentices, yet the lols of that blood 
ſuppreſſed by * | 
He lon. inflamed the City the more againſt the Army; which, they 
| faid, “Was only kept on foot to murder the Citizens. And 
it was faid, they cauſed a Bill of Inditment to be prepared 
againſt Hemſon for thoſe Murders. The Common Council 
appear d every day more refractory, and refuſed to concur in 
any thing thar was propoſed to them by the Committee of Safe- 
85 which begun to be univerſally abhorr'd, as like to be the 
Original of ſuch another Tyranny as Cromwell had erected, 
-lince it wholely depended upon the Power and Spirir of the 
(Army : though on the other hand, the Committee proteſted 
and declared to them, * That there ſhould be a Parliament 
< called to meet together in February next, under ſuch Quali- 
< tications and Reſtrictions, as might be ſure to exclude ſuch 
'< Perſons who would deſtroy them. But this gave no fatis- 


faction, every Man remembring the Parliament that had been 


packed by Cromwell. | 


Lawſon = BU that which broke the heart of rhe Committee of Safety, 
and theFleet was the revolt of their Favourite Vice-Admiral Lauſon, 2 
er oo Man at that time appearing at leaſt as much Republican, as 
ment ; and any amongſt them; as much an Independent, as much an 
come inte 3 to the Presbyterians and to the Covenant, as Sr Harry 


the Auer. Vane himſelf; and a great dependent upon Sr Harry Vane; 


and one whom they had raiſed to that Command in the Fleet, 


that they might be ſure to have the Sea-men till at their de- 
votion. This Man, with his whole Squadron, came into the 


River, and declared for the Parliament; which was ſo unex- 


pected, that they would not believe it; but ſent Sr Harry 
Vune, and two others of great intimacy with Lawſon, to _ 


— — et «© aca 
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fer with him; who, when they came to the Fleet, found Sr 

Anthony Aſbley Cooper, and two others Members of the Par- 

liament, who had fo fully prepoſſeſſed him, that he was deaf 

to all their Charms; and told chem, 4 That he would ſubmit 

« to no Authority but that of the Parliament. 46:45 3a 
Ufo the Fame of this, Haſſeng and Morley reſolv'd with y.cgrig ; 
their Troops to leave Ports mouth, and to march towards 44 Morley 

London, where their Friends now 3 0 ſo much. And march from: 

the News of this march raiſed new thoughts in thoſe Soldiers Forth 

who had been left by Lambert to execute any Orders, which London. 
they ſhould receive from the Committee of Safety. The Of- 

ficers of theſe Regiments had been Caſhier d by the Council of 
Officers, or the Committee of Safety, for adhering to the Par- 
liament; and their Commands having been given to other 

Men, who had been diſcountenanced by the Parliament, the 
Regiments for a time appear d as much confirm'd in the In- 
tereſt of the Army, as could be wiſhed. But theſe Caſhier'd 
Officers, upon ſo great Revolutions in the City and the N avy, 

and the News of the Advance of Haſterig and Morley, relolv'd  _ 
to confer with their old Soldiers, and try whether they had _ 
as much Credit with them as their new Officers; and * . 

ſo much encouragement, that at a time appointed, they put 
themſelves into the Heads of their Regiments, and march'd 

with them into the Field; whence, after a ſhort conference The Soldier 


together, and rene wing vos to each other neyer more to de- „ London | 
ſert the Parliament, they all march'd into Cbancery-Lane to — 
the Houſe of the Speaker; and profeſſed their reſolution to liament;ant 
live and die with the Parliament, and never more to ſwerve wait on the 
from their Fidelity to it. e ee 1 8 
LAMBERT, upon the firſt News of the froward Spirit in Desbo- 
the City, had ſent back Desborougb's Regiment, which was — — 
now marchd as near London as St Allaus; where, heating % 1, 1% 
what their fellows at Weſtminſter, with whom they Were [LO Parliament. 
joyn, had done, they refolv'd not to be the laſt in their Sub- 
miſſion; but declared that they likewife were for the Parlia- 
ment; and gave the Speaker notice of their Obedience. In 
all theſe ſeveral Tergiverſations of the Soldiers, General Fleet- The beha- 
wood remain'd {till in conſultations with the Committee of . of 0 
Safety ; and when any Intelligence was brought of any mur - % finde. 
mur amongſt the Soldiers, by which a revolt might enſue, 
and he was deſired to go amongſt them to confirm them, he 
would fall upon his Knees to his Prayers, and could hardly 
be prevail'd with to go to them. And when he was amongit 
them, and in the middle of any diſcourſe, he would invite 
them all to Prayers, and put himſelf upon his Knees before 
them: And when ſome of his Friends importun'd him to ap- 
pear more vigorous in the Charge he had, without which 
ae. + 4; | they 
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they muſt be all deſtroy d, they could ger no other anfwer 
from him, than * That God had (pit in his Face, and would 
c not hear him: So that Men ceaſed to wonder why Lambert 

| had preferr'd him to the Office of General, and been content 
| mo the ſecond 9 tor Te 2 | | 
LENTHAL the Speaker, u is new aration of t 
122 the Soldiers, recover d his Spirit ont (woe into the City 8 
Lo | ; , | | , d 
. with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and declared to chem 
4 That the Parliament would meet (though not immediatelj 
<< within very few days. For, as the Members were not man 
who were alive, and ſuffer'd te meet as the Parliament, 1 
Changes the they were now dil] into ſeveral places. Then he went 
Command of to the Tower, and, by his own Authority, remov'd the Lieu. 
the Tower. tenant, who 5 f there by 7 3 of 
Safety; and put S* Anbot Cooper, and other Member; 
ofthe br, into me G80 ca and Command of the 
ower. 
The Parlia- © ALL things bein in this pood order, He and the Mem. 
ment meets bers met again e at Weſtminſter on December the 260 
7 and aſſum d the Government of the three Kingdoms, out of 
le. Which 9 had been twice before caſt, with ſo much re- 
5 roach infamy. Afﬀoon as they came together, they re- 
eal'd their Act againſt the payment of Exciſe and Cuſtoms; 
and put thoſe Collections into the ſtare they had been formerly 
in, that they might be furenot to be without Money to pay 
their Proſelyte Forces, and to carry on their other Expences. 
The) order Then they appointed Commiſſioners to direct the Quarters 
Troops rs into which the Army ſhould be put; and made an Order, that 
zheir ſeveral All the Troops under the Command of Lambert, without ſend- 
Rearterr, ing any direction to him, ſhould repair to thoſe Quarters to 
| which they were affign'd. 

THIS Man was now in a diſconfolate condition: As Mont 
approach'd nearer to him, very many of his Soldiers deſerted 
him, and went to the other. Phe Lord Fairfax had raiſed 
Forces and poſſeſſed himſelf of York, without declaring any 

Lambert; thing of his purpoſe. And this laſt Order of the Parliament 
Army ſepa- ſo entirely ftripp'd Lambert of his Army, that there remain d 
rates; and not With him above one hundred Horſe ; all the reſt return'd 
i to their 9 with all quietneſs and ation ; and him- 
75e lower. ſelf was ſome time after committed to the Tower. The reſt 
Vane and Of the Officers of the Army, who had been formerly Ca- 
Others who ſhier'd by the Parliament, and had reſum'd their Commands 
v4 concur: that they mig t break it, were again difmifſed from their 
Committee Charges, and committed Priſoners to their own Houſes. 8 
of Safety, Harry Vane, and divers other Members of the Houſe who had 
n cConcurr'd with the Committee of Safety, were likewiſe confin'd 
pr oy to their own Heuſes: So that the Parliament ſeem'd now 
1 N : Th again 
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gain poſſeſſed of a mare -abſqJute Authority than ever it had 
2 0 to be without any danger of oppoſition, or con- 
rradiction- 1 3 | 1 
TH b other wy ee and Fluctuations hag ſtill adminiſter'd 
ſome hopes to the Ning, and the daily breaking. out of DEV 
Animoſities amongſt the Chief Miniſters of the former Mil- 
chiefs, . diſpoſed Men to beljeve that the Government might 
at ft reſt upon the old foundation. Men expected, that a 
very ſharp Engagement between Lambert and Monk might vn 
make their parts of the Army for ever after irreconcilable , 
and that all Parties would be at laſt obliged to conſent to a 
new Parliament; in the Election whereof there was a rear 
ſonable belief, that the general temper of the People would 
chooſe Sober and Wiſe Men, who would rather band up the 
Wounds which had been already made, than engeavour to 
widen them. The Committee of Safety had neither receiv'd the 
Reverence, nor jnculcated the Fear, which any Government 3 
muſt do, that was to laſt any time. But this furprifing Re- en . 
ſurrection of the Parliament, that bad been ſq often exploded, 3 
ſo often dead and buried, and was the only barg f Power the King's 
that was moſt Oe ro the King and his Party, ſeem'd to fairs 


pull yp all their hopes by the Roots, and was inter reted by Ven d more 
that Party, as an Ack of Providence to eſtabliſh their | 4 — 
ſtrous Murders and Ulurpation. And it may be juſtly ſaid, 
and tranſmitted as a truth to Poſterity, that there were ver) 
few Men, who bore a part in theſe Changes and giddy Revo- 

| lutions, who had the leaſt purpoſe or tho ht to contribute 
towards the King s Reſtoration, or who wiſli d well to his In- 
tereſt; they who did ſo, being ſo totally Ne h and A 
rited, that they were only at gaze, what Light might break 
out of this Narkneſs, and what order Providegce might pro- 
duce out of this Confuhon, This was the true State of Af- The Condi- 
fairs when the King return'd from Frenterabia to Bruſſels, or K 1 
within few days after; and therefore tis no wonder, that there gruffels 
was that dejection of Spirit upon thoſe: about his Majelty ; 
and that the Duke of York, who ſaw ſo little hope of return- 
ing into Bure, was well pleaſed with the Condition that 
was offer d him in Spaiz, and that his Servants were impa- 
tient to find him in poſſeſſion of it. 113233 

Wulrs er the diviſions had continued in the Army, and 

the Parliament ſeem'd entirely depoſed and laid aſide, and 
no body imagin'd a poſlibility of any compoſition without 
Blood, the Cardinal himſelf, as is ſaid before, and the Span 
Miniſters, ſeem'd ready and prepared to advance any deſign 
of the Rings. g But when Ne ſaw y' tho 5 5 and 
raging Animoſities compoſed, or ſuppreſſed, without one 
broken Head, and thoſe very Men again in 5 elhon of che 
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Government and the Army, who had been fo ſcornfully re. 
jected and trampled upon, and who had it now in thei 
power, as well as their purpoſe, to level all thoſe prehemi. 
nences which had overlooked them, they looked upon the 
Parliament as more ſecurely ſettled againſt Domeſtic diſtur- 
bances, and much more formidably, with reference to their 
Neighbours, than it had been under Cromwell himſelf; and 
thought of nothing more, than how to make advantageous and 
firm Alliances with it. wo Es, 

' THERE remain'd only within the King's own Breaſt ſome 
faint hope (and God knows it was very faint) that Mor 
march into England might yet produce ſome alteration. His 
Majeſty had a ſecret Correſpondence with ſome principal Of: 
ficers in his Army, who were much truſted by him, and had 
promiſed great Services; and it was preſum'd that they would 
undertake no ſuch perilous Engagement without His privi 

and connivance. Beſides, ir might be expected from his 
judgment, that whatever preſent Condition the Governin 
Party might give him, for the Service he had done, he could 


not but conclude, that they would be always jealous of the 


Power they ſaw he was poſſeſſed of, and that an Army that 


had marched ſo far barely upon his word, would be as read 


to march to any place, or for any purpoſe, he would Conduct 
them. And it was evident enough that the Parliament re- 
folv'd to new Model their Army, and to have no Man in any 
ſuch extent of Command, as to be able to Controle their 
Counſels. Then, his Majeſty knew they were jealous of his 
Fidelity, how much ſoever they courted him at that time; an 


therefore Mont would think himſelf obliged to provide for his 


own Safety and Security. 5 8 \ 1 
Bor, I fay, theſe were hut faint hopes, grounded upon 


tuch probabilities as deſpairing Men are willing to entertain. 


The truth is, thoſe Officers had honeſt Inclinations; and, as 
Wiſe Men, had concluded, that, from thoſe frequent Shuf. 
fles, ſome Game at laſt might fall out that might prove to the 
King's Advantage, and ſo were . Nahe beſpeak their own 
welcome by an early application; which, in regard. of the 
Perſons truſted by them, they concluded would be attended 
with no danger. But it never appear'd they ever gave the 
General the leaſt cauſe to imagine they had any ſuch Affection; 
and if they had, *tis likely they had paid dearly for it, And 
it was the King's great happineſs, that the General never 
own'd his purpoſe to ſerve his Majeſty,” till it fell to be in his 
power, and indeed was the beſt thing in his power to do. 


he had declar'd his reſolution ſooner, he had been deſtroy d 


himſelf; the whole Machine being ſo infinitely above his 


ſtrength, that it could be only mov'djby a D. vine hand; 25 
Fr a i 


8 no 
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it is Glory enough to his Memory, that he was God's Inftru.. 
ment in bringing thoſe mighty things to paſs ,- which, un- 
doubtedly, no one Man living had, of himſelf, either Wiſdom 
enough to foreſee, or Underitanding to contrive, or Courage 
to attempt, and execute. _”. 
' WHEN the Parliament found themſelves at ſo much eaſe, 
and ſo much without apprehenſion of farther inſecurity,” they. 
heartily, wiſh*d that General Mont was again in his old Quar- Monk 
ters in Scotland. But as he continued his march towards Lox- 2 | 
don, without expecting their Orders, ſo they knew not how don. 
to Command him to return, whom they had ſent for to affiſt . 
them, without ſeeing him, and Hire im thanks and reward 
for his great Service; yet they 


ent to him Mt deſire, “ That The Partis- 
te 4 good part of his Forces might be ſent back to Sor land; ment deſire, 


and He ring eat back as many as he knew would be ſuf- „ 2-77 of 
ficient for any ork they could have to do in thoſe Northern may be ſent 


and Foot and Horſe, conſiſting of ſuch po) dion Af. Scotland. 

fections to him he had full Confidence. When he came to 

York, he found that City in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Fairfax; Monk comes 

who receiy d him with open Arms, as if he had drawn thoſe . York. 

Forces together, and ſeiſed upon that place, to prevent the 

4 poſſeſling it, and to make Monts Advance into Exg- 

J ——— q“f‚Xfł:n. 

TEE truth is, that, upon a Letter from the og , deli- We Lora 

ver d to Fairfax by Sr Horatio Townſend, and with his ſole Pirat 

5 N 8 „part in thy 

privity, and upon a preſumption that General dient brought , b.,. 

good Affections with him for his Majeſty's Service, that Lord e. 
d call'd together ſome of his old disbanded Officers and Sol- 

diers, and many principal Gentlemen of the Country, and 

marched in the Head of them into York, ſome time after that 

Lambert was paſſed towards Neu. Caſtle, with a full reſolution 

to declare for the King; but when he could not afterwards 

diſcover, upon conference with Mont, that he had any ſuch 

thought, he ſatisfied himſelf with the Teſtimony of his own 

Conſcience, and preſently diſmiſſed his Troops, being well 

contented with having, in the Head of the principal Gentle- 

men of that large County, preſented their defires to the Ge- 

neral, firſt in Perſon, and Mterwards in Writing, That he 

< would be inſtrumental to reſtore the Nation to Peace and 

< Security, and to the enjoying thoſe Rights and Liberties, 

< which by the Law were due to them, and of which they 

© had been robb'd and depriv'd by ſo many years diſtractions; 

© and that, in order thereunto, he would prevail, either for 

*the reſtoring thoſe Members which had been excluded in 

the 1 by Force and Violence, that they might ex- 

<< erciſe that Truſt the Kingdom had repoſed in them; or 


parts, communes his march with an Army of about five thou- back :. 


cc that 
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ca that a free and full Parliament might he called by tha Vot 
« of the People; to which ull Subjects had « Right by they 
Mar Principal Perſons of In Coanties Un Which th 
Altes THE Principal Perſons of all Counties t | Which the 
3 General palſed flocked to him in a Body ng 0. to 
l Countier the ſame purpoſe. The City of London ſent a Letter to him 
did, by their Sword-Bearer as far as to Morpeth, to offer their Ser. 
1 bim by vice; and all concluded for a free 170 lament, legally choſen 
2 Sword- by . * 2 of = Peg 1 25 * $ | 2 71 much 
earer to the Civility, a w. words ; took occaſions publickly to de- 
e clire © That nothing ſhould ſhake his kdelity | to the preſent 
of receiving © Parliament, yet privately aſſured thoſe, who he thought it 
4 8 ? | | 
theſe Ad · necellary thoyld hope well, «That he would procure a free 
dreſſes, t Parliament: ſo that every body promiſed himſelf that which 
| he moſt wiſhed. _ 5 Ts. RYE 
TRE Parliament was far from being confident. that Monk 
was above temptation : the manner of his march with ſuch a 
Body, his receiving ſo many Addreſſes from the People, and 
his treating Malignants fo civilly, ſtartled them much; and 
though his Profeſſions of fidelity to the Parliament, and re- 
ferring all determinations to Their Wiſdom, had a good 
Aſpect towards them, oy they feared that he might obſerve 
too much how generally odious they were grown to the Peo- 
ple, which might leſſen his reverence towards them. To pre- 
15 vent this as much as might be, and to give ſome check to 
The Parlia- that licence of Addreſſes, and reſort of Malignants, they ſent 
ment ſemit two of their Members of moſt credit with him, Scot and Ro- 
Scot and binſom, under pretence of giving their thanks ro him for the 
REIT Service he done, to continue and be preſent with him 
N and to diſcountenance, and reprehend any boldneſs that ſhould 
15 appear in any Delinquents. But this ſerved but to draw 
more Affronts upon them; for thoſe Gentlemen who were ci- 
villy uſed by the General, would not bear any Mer from 
thoſe of whoſe Perſons they had all Contempt; and for the 
Authority of thoſe who ſent them, had no kind of reverence. 
Aſſoon as the City knew of the deputing thoſe two Members, 
they likewiſe ſent four of their principal Citizens, to perform 
the ſame Compliments, and to confirm him in his inclinations 
to a free Parliament, as the remedy all Men deſired. 
At St. Al. HE continued his march with very few halts, till he came 
bans be ſent to St Albans, There he it "a for ſome days; and ſent to 
16 the Par- the Parliament, That he had ſome a ſion that thoſe Re- 


liament to 


have the © giments and Troops of the Army who had formerly deſerted 
other Regi- © them, though for the prefent they were returned to their 
ments re- ( obedience , would not live peaceably with his Men; and 

therefore delired that all the Soldiers (except one or two Re- 
giments, which he named) © Who were then quarter'd in the 


: ce Strand, 


mov'd out 
of Town, 


* 
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« Strand, Weſtminſter, ot 

« be preſently removed, | | | 

« char there might be Toom for his Army, This Mellage Was 
f exed them; and made chem 


| petted, and exceeding Y 
ſe their Fave would {till de under the force and awe of an Ar. 
my.” However they found it necellary to comply ; and ſent ne- 


their Orders 19 | | 
"ras fo diſcainfully rere d, , ae. 
the Soldiers; and the Regi- cordingly. 


Quarters ign'd chem, 
were to ſucceed them in their old ones. nd Monk 
General Monk with his Army wee #7 


ty ato the Strand , and W eſtminſter, — 
Lodgings being provided for February. 


after conducted to the Parliament. There He is con- 
pointed for him to M in; x dutfed to the 


to this effect, That ur gra 


m*d to be ex 
Prophet did, 2 | 


« diers. / 
| Speech 
of Speec 
« they had done him for but d - he. 
« that, in his march from eral Applications, with 
« numerous Subſcriptions, made. to him, for a full 


« and free Parliament, for admittance of the ſecluded Mem- 
« bers without any Previous Oath or E - and chat 
« this Parliament would determine their Sitting: to all which 
« he had anſwer'd, That they were nom 2 free Parliament; 
« and that they had voted to £11 up their Houſe, and then 
« they would be a full Parliament; and 

« determin'd their Sitting. But as for the ſecluded Members, 
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ce this Parliament had already given judgment in it, in which 
ce all People ought to acquieſce; and that to admit any Mem. 
« bers to fit in Parliament, without a previous Oath to pre- 
te ſerve the Government in being, was never done in Ezg/and, 
« But now he craved pardon to ſay to themſelves, that the 
ce leſs Oaths or Engagements were impoſed, their Settlement 

c would be the ſooner attain'd'to: that He knew, all the ſo- 
ce ber Gentry would cloſe with them, if they might be ten- 
« derly and gently uſed: that it was their common Concern. 
c ment to amplify, not to leſſen, their Intereſt, and to be care. 
ful that neither the Cavalier nor the Fanatick Party ſhould 
cc have yet a ſhare in the Civil, or Military Power. 
TAE reſt of his Speech concern'd Ireland, and Scotland. 
And all being ſpoken with more than his natural warmth, 
there were ſome Expreſſions in it which they diſliked. But 
others gave them ſome eaſe, and hope that he would be faith- 
ful, though inwardly they heartily wiſh'd that he was again in 
Scotland, and that they had been left to contend with the Ma- 
lignity of their old Army; and they watched for ſome occa- 
ſion that he might manifeſt his fidelity and reſignation to them 
4 give them juſt occaſion to ſuſpect and queſtion it. 
HE late confuſions and interruptions of all publick re- 
ceipts had wholely emptied their ers, out of which the 
Army, and all other expences, were' to be ſupplied. And 
though the Parliament had, upon their coming together again, 
renewed their Ordinances for all Collections and Payments, 
et Money came in very ſlowly; and the People generally 
ad fo little reverence for their Legiſlators, that they gave 
very {low obedience to their directions: fo that they found 
it neceſſary, for their preſent ſupply, till they might by de- 
grees make themſelves more univerſally obey'd, to require 
the City preſently to collect and bring in the Arrears of their 
Taxes, and in the mean time to borrow a conſiderable Sum 
of Money of them; which could not be eaſily done but by 
the advice, and with the conſent of the Common-Council ; 
that is, it could not be levied and collected orderly, and 
peaceably, without their diſtribution. 
The Common THE Common-Council was conſtituted of ſuch Perſons as 
Council of were weary of the Parliament, and would in no degree ſubmit 
1 3 to, or comply with any of their Commands. They did not 
10% P14. Only utterly refuſe to conſent to what was demanded, but, in 
mer. the debate of it, excepted againſt the Authority, and, upon the 
matter, declar'd, . That they would never ſubmit to any Im- 
cc poſition that was not granted by a free and lawful Parliament. 
And it was generally believ'd, that they had aſſumed this 
courage upon ſome confidence they had in the General; and 
the Apprehenſion of this, made the Parliament to be in the 
1285 | greater 
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greater perplexity arid diſtraction. This reſuſal would im- 
mediately have put an end to their Empire; they therefore re- 
+ ſolved upon this occaſion to make a full Experiment of their 
own power and of their General's obedience.” ' f 
- Tax Parliament having teceived a full information fromm 
thoſe Aldermen, and others, whoſe Intereſt was bound up 
with theirs, of all that had paſſed at the 'Common-Council, 
and of the ſeditious diſcourſes and expreſſions made by ſeveral 
ofthe Citizens, referr'd it to the conſideration of the Coun- 
cil of State, what was fit to be done towards the Rebellious 
City, to reduce them to that ſubmiſſion which they ought to 
y to the Parliament. The Council of State deliberated upon 
the matter, and return d their Advice to the Parliament. 
« That ſome part of the Army might be ſent into the City, a 
tc remain there, to preſerve the peace thereof, and of the 
« Common-wealth, and to reduce it to the obedience of the 
& Parliament. In Order thereunto, and for their better humi- 
ce }jation, they thought it convenient that the Poſts and Chains 
ce ſhould be removed from, and out of the ſeveral Streets of the 
ce City; and that the Portculliſes, and Gates of the City, 
cc ſhould be taken down and broken. Over and above this. 
they named ten or eleven Perſons, who had been the principal 
Concuctors in the Common- Council, all Citizens of great re- 
putation; and adviſed “ That they ſhould be apprehended and 
committed to Priſon, and that thereupon a new Common- 
« Council might be erected, that would be more at their De- 
ZF 55 OE 104 8 l 
TuIsõ round advice was embraced by the Parliament; and 
they had now a fit occaſion to make experiment of the courage 
and fidelity. of their General, and commanded him to march 
into the City with his Army; and to execute all thoſe particu- Monk „int 
lars which they thought ſo neceſſary to their Service; and He into the City | 
as readily executed their Commands; led his Army into the“ _ af 
Town on Feb. the gth, neglected the entreaties and prayerts 
of all who applied to him ( whereof there were many who 
believed he meant better towards them) cauſed as many, as 
he could, of thoſe who were ſoproſcribed to be apprehend- 
ed, and ſent them to the Tower; and, with all the circum- 
ſtances of contempt, pulbd down and broke the Gates and 
Portculliſes, to the confuſion and conſternation of the whole 
City; and having thus expoſed it to the ſcorn and laughter 
of all who hated it, he return'd Himſelf to Jhite-Hall, and Returns to 
his Army to their former Quarters. And by this laſt Act of ne 
- gompliance he fruſtrated the preſent hopes of thoſe who had 
expected better from him, and confirm'd his Maſters, that 
they could not be too confident of his obedience to their 
moſt extravagant Injunctions. And many at that time * 
e * 
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. that if the Parliament had cultivated this tame reſignation of 
his, with any temper and diſcretion, by preparing bis con- 
ſent and approbation to their proceedings, they might have 
found a full condeſcenſion from him, at leaſt no oppoſition to 
all their other Counſels. But they were ſo infatuated with 
Pride and inſolence, that they could not diſcern the ways to 
their own preſervation. | 7 TE 
| HiLsT He was executing this their Tyranny upon the 
City, They were contriving how to leſſen his Power and Au- 
thority, and reſoly'd to joyn others with him in the Com- 
The Parlia- mand of the Army; and, upon that very day, they receiv'd a 
ment reſolve Petition, which they had fomented, preſented to the Parlia- 
70% % ment by a Man notorious in thoſe times, and who hath been 
Commiſſion formerly mention d, Praiſe-God Barebone, in the head of & 
with him, Crowd of Sectaries. The Petition begun with all the imagin- 
* 'cceive able bitterneſs and reproaches upon the Memory of the late 
4 Bare. King, and againſt che Perſon of the preſant King, and all the 
bone from Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of the Kingdom, which ad. 
the Fana- hered to him; the utter Extirpation of all which it preſſed 
ticks. with great Acrimony. It took notice ot many diſcourſes of 
calling a new Parliament, at leaſt of admitting thoſe Mem- 
bers to ſit in the pteſent Parliament, who had been excluded 
in the year 0 * Either of which, the Petitioners ſaid, 
« would prove the inevitable deſtruction of all the Godly in 
ce the Land: and therefore they beſought them with all earn- 
eſtneſs, ( That no Perſon whatſoever might be admitted to the 
© exerciſe of any Office or Function in the State, or in the 
Church, no not ſo much as to teach a School, who did not 
ce firſt take the Oath of Abjuration of the King, and of all his 
Family, and that he would never fubmit to the Govern- 
© ment of any One fingle Perſon whatſoever ; and that who- 
< foever ſhould preſume ſo much as to propoſe, or mention 
< the Reſtoration of the King in Parliament, or any other 
* * ſhould be adjudged guilty of, and condemn'd for High 

* Treaſon. | 


T 41s Petition was receiv'd with great approbation by the 

Houſe, their Affection much applauded, and the of 

the Parliament very ſolemnly return'd by the Speaker : all 

Monk's Which information Go General receiv'd at White-Hall, when 
chief Off- he returg'd out of the City; and was preſently 1 
cer: diſcen- his chief Officers; who with open mouths, inveigh'd againſt 
let of the proceedings of the Parliament, © Their manife ingratitude 
the Parlia- © to him, and the indignity offer'd to him, in giving fuch 
w1entef their © countenance to a rabble of infamous Varlets, who deſired 
General. ( to ſet the whole Kingdom in a flame, to comply with their 
4 Fanatick and mad Enthuſiaſms ; and that the Parliament 

« would never have admitted fuch an infamous Addreſs _ 

TR appro- 
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& apt jon, except they had firſt reſolv'd his Ruin os 
« and deſtrüction; which he was affuredly to look for, if he 
a did not prevent it by his Wiſdom, and Sagacity ; and there- 
wor told him of the under-hand Endeavours which were 
ald to work upon the Affections of the Soldiers. . 
Tut General had been prepared, by the conferences of 
$:vt and Robinſon in the march, to expect; that, aſſdon as he 
caihe to the Parliament, he muſt take the Oath of Abjutation 
of the King and his Family. And therefore they had adviſed 
him «To offer the taking it himfelf, before it ſhould be pro- 
« poſed to him, as a matter that would confirm all Men in an 
«entire confidence in him. When he came to the Parlia- 
ment, my forbote, that day, to mention it, being a day de- 
dicited only to careſs him, and to give him thanks, in which 
it could not be ſeaſonable to in inglc any thing of diſtruſt. But 
im t 


they meant roundly to have F 0 it, if this laſt op- 
port „Which they look'd upon as & better earneſt of his 
delity; had not fallen out; and they thought he had not then 
taken ay fiich reſolution; as would hive made Him pauſe in 
the ring chem that ſatisfäction. Bur being now awaken'd Th: wal. 
by this Alartn from his Officers, and the temper they were in, © bim. 
and his flegm à little Eutdled, be begun co think himſelf if 
danger ; and that this body of Men, that was called the Par- 
liament, had not reputation —_ to preſerve themſelves, 
and thoſe who adher'd to them. He had obſerv'd throughout 
the Kingdom, as he march'd, how deſpicable they were in 
the eſtimation of all men, who gave them no other term or | 
appellation but rhe 1 as the fag end of a Catcaſe lonj | , 
ſince expired. All that ight was ſpent in conſultation wit 
his Officers; nor did he then form any other defign than ſo to 
unite his Army to him that they might not leave him in añ 
reſolution he ſhould think fit ro take. 1 46 
| In the morning, which was very ſoon after he had broken He marches 
the Gates and the Hearrs of the City, he called his Army a- {£4 
pain together, and marched with it into Lendos, taking up find, 2 an. 
is own Quarters at an Alderman's Houſe. - At the ſame time poftularory 
he left 1hite-Hal, he ſent a Letter to the Parliament, in Lerter to rhe 
which he roundly took notice of “ Their unreaſonable, un- iament. 
«juſt, and unpolitick proceedings; of their abetting and 
« countenancing wicked, and unchriſtian Tenents in reference 
« to Religion, and ſuch as would root out the practice of 
« any Religion, of their underhand carreſponding with thoſe 
_ Every Perſons whom they had declared to be Enemies, and 
who had been principally inſtrumental in all the affronts 
« and Indignities they had undergone, in and after their diſ- 
ce ſolution. Thereupon he adviſed them in ſuch Terms as 
they could not but underſtand for the moſt peremptory _ 
* | man 
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716 3 Te H ut 9 Book XVI. 
. mand, That, in ſuch a time (a time prefcribed. in his Letter) 
cc they would iſſue out Writs for a ne- Parliament, chat ſo 
ce their own ſitting might be determined; Which was the 
© only Expedient, that could return Peace; and Happineſs to 
cc the Kingdom, and which both the Army and Kingdom ex. 
His Letter © pected at their hands. This Letter was no ſooner deliver 
70 the Par- to the Houſe, than it was Printed, and carefully publiſhed, 
liamen and diſperſed throughout the City, to the end that they who 
bs 95 1 had been ſo lately and ſo wofully Ae „ might ſee 
Leet. how throughly he was Embarked, and ſo entertain no new 
abt Long in 401 6ieh a6 Lorhert 4 
' AFTER he had dined with the Lord Mayor, and diſpoſed 
his Army in ſuch a manner and order as he thought fit, be 
deſired Him and the Aldermen, with the Common Council, 
He meets to meet him at the Guild. Hall; where, after many Excuſes 
ve Lord for the work of the other day,, they plighted their I roth each 
or ©"® to other in ſuch a manner, for the perfect Union and adher- 
Council, ex- ing to each other for the future, that, aſſoon as they came 
cuſes what from thence, the Lord Mayor attended the General to his 
2 paſts „ Lodgings, and all the Bells of the City proclaim'd, and teſti- 
erb land fied to the Town and Kingdom, that the Army and the City 
by them,and were of one mind. And aſſoon as the Evening came, there 
They by him. was a continual light of Bone fires throughout the City and 
i Great re- Suburbs, with ſuch an univerſal Exclamation of Joy, as had 
| toe Coy ip never been known, and cannot be expreſſed, with lach ridi- | 
| on it. culous ſigns of Scorn and Contempt of the Parliament, as te- 
ſtified the no- regard, or rather the notable deteſtaion they 
had of it; there being ſcarce a Bone- fire at which they did 
not roaſt a Rump, and pieces of fleſh made like one; © Which 
| they (aid, . Was for the Celebration of the Funeral of the Par- 
| cc 1jament ; and there can be no invention of fancy, wit, or 
ribaldry, that was not that Night exerciſed to defame the Par- 
liament, and to magnify the General. 3 
In ſuch a huddle and mixture of looſe People of all Con- 
ditions, and ſuch a tranſport of Affections, it could not be 
otherwiſe but that ſome Men would drink the King's Health; 
N which was taken no notice of; nor was it known that one 
ö Perſon of Condition did once preſume to mention him. All 
| EO qe: p4rtia this, how much ſoever it amazed and diltracted the Parlia- 
J | ment ſent ment, did not ſo diſhearten them, but that they continued {till 
| ſome Mem- to lit, and proceed in all things with their uſual confidence. 
bers te treat They were not willing to deſpair of recovering their General 
prog again to them; and, to that purpoſe, they ſent a Committee 
| " oo og 4 to treat with him, and to make all ſuch profers to him as they 
Ts conference conceiv'd were molt like to comply with his Ambition. The 
with ſome entertainment he gave this Committee, was the engaging 
2 them in a conference wich another Committee of the ee 
a | | TRY 99 — 
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both, how one could have right to fit there as a Parliament, 
and the other be excluded: and when he had heard them all, 
he made no ſcruple to declare, That in juſtice the ſecluded 
« Members ought to be admitted before the calling another 
cc Parliament; and the diſſolution of this. 1 * 
ArrER He had put the City into the poſture they deſired 


Members; to the end that he might be ſatisfied by hearing 


Tit 


and found no danger threaten'd him from thence, he return'd He rerum; 


in to his Quarters in bite Hall, and diſpoſed his Army 4 White- 
1 thols Polt which he judged moſt convenient. He then l. 


ſent for the Members of the Parliament to come to him, and Send: for the 
many others who had been Excluded, and lamented, The Member: of 
« ſad Condition the Kingdom was in, which be principally #9 Tre. 


«jmputed to the diſunion, and diviſions, which had ariſen 
tc in Parliament among thoſe who were faithful to the Com-. 
« mon- wealth: that he had had many Conferences with them 
e together, and was ſatisfied by thoſe Gentlemen, who had 
«been Excluded, of their Integrity; and therefore he had de- 
et ſired this Conference between them, that he might commuz 


ce nicate his own thoughts to them; in doing whereof, that he 


<« might not be miſtaken in his Delivery, or miſapprehended 
te in his Expreſſions, as he had lately been, he had put what 


Gentlemen, 


«You are not, 1 hope, Ignorant, what care | and enden- 
« yours have been uſed, and means eflay'd, for healing the 


to delivers 
«he had a mind to ſay in writing; which he Commanded his 3 * | 


Secretary to read to them: and was as follows ' er. 


« breaches of our diviſions amongſt our ſelves; and that ii 


« order thereunto divers Conferences have been procured be- 
« tween you, though to ſmall effect; yet having at length re- 
cc ceiv'd fuller ſatisfaction, from thoſe worthy Gentlemen that 
ce were ſecluded, than formerly; I was bold to put you all to 
ce the trouble of this meeting, that 1 might open my ſelf to 
«you all, even with more freedom than formerly: but left I 
4 might be miſapprehended or miſtaken, as of late it befelt 
« me, I have commited to writing the Heads of what I in- 
t tended to diſcourſe to you, and deſire it may be read openly 
*to you all. e | 


te Gentlemen, 


te I appears unto me, by what t have heard from You and 


«the whole Nation, that the Peace and happy Settlement of 
* theſe bleeding Nations, next under God, lieth in Your 
© hands. And when I conſider that Wiſdom, Piety, and Self- 
 *Yenial, which 1 have reaſon to be confident, lodgeth in you; 
*and how great a ſhare of the Nations Sufferings will fall 


Yol. 111. Part 2. | Aa a „ upon ; | 
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« upon you, in caſe the Lord deny us now a Settlement, 1 aj 
5 gd br hopes, there will? be found in you all, lack 
< melting Bowels towards theſe poor Nations, and towards 
& one another, that =_u will decome healers and makers up, 
g of all its wofal Breaches. And that fuch an Opportunity 
c might clearly appear to be in Your hands, 1 thought good to 
* aſſure you, and that in the preſence of God, chat 1 have no- 
<« thing before my Eyes but God's Glory, and the Settlement 
of theſe Nations —_ Common-wealth Foundations. In 
<< purſuit whereof I ſhall think nothing too dear; and for my 
<< Own particular, 1 thall throw my ſelf down at Your Feet 
t t to be any thing or nothing in order to theſe great Ends. As 
ee to the way of future Settlement, far be it from Me to im- 
© poſe any thing; I deſire you may be in perfect freedom; 
< only give me leave to mind Tou, that the Old Foundations 
care by 'Go&'s Providence ſo broken, that, in the eye of rea- 
© fon, they cannot be reſtored but upon the Ruins of the Peo- 
ple of theſe Nations, that have engaged for their Rights, in 
cc defence of the Parliament, and the great and main ends of 
e the Covenant, for uniting and making the Lord's Name 
 < One in the Three Nations: and alſo the Liberty of the Peo- 
© ple's Repreſentative's in Parliament will be certainly loſt; 
for if the People find, that after ſo long and bloody a War 
£* apainſt the King for breaking in upon their Liberties, yet at 
cc laſt He muſt be taken in again, it will be out of queſtion, 
ce and is moſt manifeſt, He may for the future govern by his 
<« Will, diſpoſe of Parliaments and Parliament Men, as He 
< pleaſeth, and yet the People will never more riſe: for Aſ- 
eſiſtance. 


AN p as to the Intereſt of this Famous City (which: hath 
been in all Ages the Bulwark of Parliaments, and unto 
©& whom I am for their great Affection fo deeply engaged) 
s certainly it muſt lye in a Common-wealth; that Govern- 
c ment only being capable to make them, through the Lord's 
cc Bleſſing, the Metropolis and Bank of the Trade for all 
© Chriſtendom; whereunto God and Nature hath fitted them 
© above others. | 
AND as to a Government in the Church, the want 
« whereof hath been no ſmall Cauſe of theſe Nations diſtra- 
e ctions, it is moſt manifeſt, that if it be Monarchical in the 
«State, the Church muſt follow, and Prelacy muſt be 
ce brought in; which theſe Nations, I know, cannot bear, and 
ce againſt which they have ſo ſolemnly Sworn. | 
Ap indeed moderate, not rigid Presbyterian Govern- 
©. ment, with a ſufficient Liberty for Conſciences truly tender, 
c appears at preſent to be the moſt indifferent and acceptable 
« way to the Church's Settlement. ls: 
a | 5 HE 
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_ «Tax main thing that ſeems to lye in the way, is the 
& Intereſt of the Lords, even of thoſe Lords who have ſhew'd 
« themſelves Noble indeed, by joyning with the People, and 
ic jn defence of thoſe juſt Rights have adventured their deareſt 
« Blood and large Eſtates. To that 1 ſhall only fay, that 
« though the ſtate of theſe Nations be ſuch, as cannot beat 
ce their Sitting in a diſtin&t Hoaſe ; yer, certainly, the Wifdomt 
tc of Parliament will find out ſuch Hereditary Marks of Ho- 
© nour for them, as may make them more Noble in aftet 

Ages. | 5 a0 


c Gentlemen, E e 7 
„U the whole matter, the beſt reſult that I can rake 
et at preſent for the Peace of theſe Nations, will be, in my 
Fm that you forthwith go to fit together in Parliament, 

in order, 4 ol 4 OS 

1. «To the ſettling the Conduct of the Armies of the 
te Three Nations in that manner, as they may be ſerviceable 
ce to the Peace and Safety of them, and not to its own, and the 
«Nation's ruin, by Faction and Diviſion. 5 

2. « To the providing ſufficient maintenance for them; 
te that js, for the Forces by Land, and for the Navy by 
ec Sea, and all the Arrears of both, and other contingencies of 
« the Government. | | j 

3. © To the appointing a Council of State with Authority 
c to ſettle the Civil Government and Judicatories in Scotland 
te and Ireland, and to take care for the iſſuing of Writs for 
«the Summoning a Parliament of theſe Three Nations united, 
te to meet at Weſtminſter the 20th A. of April next, with ſuch 
« Qualifications as may ſecure the Publick Cauſe we are all 


« engaged in, and according to ſuch diftributions as were uſed - 


«in the Yar 1654. Which Parliament fo called, may meet 
«and act in freedom, for the more full Eſtabliſhing of this 
« Common-wealth, without a King, fingle Perſon, or Houſe 
A 3535 a 

4. To a Legal Diſſolution of this Parliament; to make 
ce way for Succeſſion of Parliaments. 5 

« AND in order to theſe good Ends, the Guards will not 


te only wn, admit you, but faithfully both my ſelf, and 


© every the Officers under my Command; and I believe the 


„Officers and Soldiers of the Three Nations will ſpend their 


6“ Blood for you and ſucceſſive Parliaments. | 
_ ETp Your Conjunction be directed to this end, you may 
< part Honourably, having made a fair ſtep to the Settle- 
ment of theſe Nations, by making a way for ſucceſlive Par- 
« liaments: | x | 5 
<ByrT J muſt needs ſay, that if any different Counſel 
| A4 . cc ſhould 


7720 


Which the Prince of Orange poll 
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«ſhould be taken (which I have no reaſon to fear) theſe 
Nations would preſently be thrown, back into. Force and 
cc Violence, and all hopes of this much deſired Eſtabliſhment 
«buried in diſorder; which the Lord in his great Mercy ] 
<« hope will prevent. And ſo God ſpeed you well together, 
« and unite your hearts for the preſervation of Peace and Set. 
ce tlement of theſe Nations, to his Glory and Yours, and all 
our Comforts. ; . 221 


Divers who heard this, thought there was no diſſimu- 
lation in it, in order to cover and conceal his good intentions 
for the King: for, without doubt, he had not to this hour 
ſeem'd to them to have any purpoſe, or thought to ſerve him, 
but appear'd to be really of the opinion he expreſſed in his 


Paper, that it was a work impoſſible. So that they thought 


he deſired nothing, but that he might ſee a Common- wealth 
eſtabliſt'd in ſuch a Model as Holland was, where he had been 
bred ; and that himſelf might enjoy the authority and place 
efied in that Government, 
He had not, from his marching out of Scotland to this time, 
had much publick converſation with any Perſons who had 
ſerv'd the King ; nor had he hitherto, or, tor ſome time after, 
did he ſet one, of the King's Friends at Liberty, though all 
the Priſons were full of them; but on the contrary, they were 
every day committed by the Rump-Parliament ; and with 
them it was guilt enough to be ſuſpected but to. wiſh for the 
King's Reſtoration. BY 
Ass OO as the Conference above mention'd was ended 
with the Members of the Parliament, They who had been 


The ſecluded excluded from the year 1648, repair'd to the Houſe on Feb. 


Members go the 2 lſt, and without any interruption, which they had bi- 
to the Houſe. | 


therto found, took their places; and being ſuperior in number 


Their tranſ- to the reſt, they firſt repealed and aboliſh'd all the Orders by 


alt 10ns 
there. 


which they had been excluded ; then they provided for Him 
who had fo well provided for Them, by renewing and en- 
larging the GeneraFs Commiſſion , and revoking all other 
Commiſſions which had been granted to any to meddle with, 
or aſſign Quarters to any part of the Forces. 85 
THEy who had fate before, had put the whole Militia of 
the Kingdom into the hands of Sectaries, Perſons generally 
of no degree or quality, and notorious only for ſome new 
Tenent in Religion, and for ſome barbarity exerciſed upon 
the King's Party. All theſe Commiſſions were revoked, and 
the Militia put under the Government of the Nobility, and 


principal Gentry throughout the Kingdom; yet with this care 


and exception, that no Perſon ſhould be capable of being 


trulted in that Province, who did not firſt declare under his 


hand, 
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hand, © That he did confeſs, and acknowledge, that the War 

& raiſed by the two Houſes of Parliament againſt the late 

« King, was juſt, and lawful, until ſuch time as force and vio- 

ce jence was uſed upon the Parliament in the year 1648. - 

| In the laſt place, they raiſed an Aſſeſment of one hundred 

- thouſand pounds by the Month, for the payment of the 

Army, and defraying the Publick expences for ſix Months, to 

which the whole Kingdom willingly ſubmitted ; and the City 

of London, upon the credit and ſecurity of that Act, advanced 

as much ready Money as they were defired; and having thus 

far redrefſed what was paſt, and provided as well as they 

could for the future, they iſſued out Writs to call a Parliament, They ſe 

to meet upon the five and twentieth day of April next enſuin 1 

(being April 1660) and then, on the ſixteenth, or ſeventeeenth „nt: nd 

day of March, after they had appointed a Council of State, of 410% 

which there were many ſober and honeſt Gentlemen, who did :hemſelves, 

not wiſh the King ill, they diffolv'd that preſent Parliament, * 3 

againſt all the importunities uſed by the Sectaries (Who in % F Stare, 

Multitudes flock d together, and made Addreſſes in the Name : 

of their Party in the City of London, that they would not dif- 

ſolve themſelves) but to the unſpeakable Joy of all the reſt of 

the Kingdom; who, notwithſtanding their very different af- 

fections, expectations, and deligns, were unanimous in their 

wearineſs and deteſtation of the long Parliament. | 1 
Wund the King, who had rather an imagination, than an N! 

erpectation, that the march of General Monk to London with gage, 

his Army might produce ſome alteration that might be uſeful during bs 

to him, heard of his entire ſubmiſſion to the Parliament, and time. 

of his entring the City, and diſarming ir, the Commitment 

of the principal Citizens, and breaking their Gates and Port- 

culliſes, all the little remainder of his hopes was extinguiſhed, 

and he had nothing left before his Eyes but a perpetual Exile, 

attended with all thoſe diſcomforts, whereof he had too long 

Experience, and which he muſt now expect, would be im- 

proved with the worſt circumſtances of neglect, which uſe to 

wait upon that condition. A greater conſternation and deje- 

ction of mind cannot be imagin'd than at that time cover'd the 

{mall Court of the King; but God did not ſuffer him long to 

be wrapp'd up in that melancholic Cloud. As the General's 

{ſecond march into. the City was within two or three days af- 

ter his firſt, and diſpell'd the miſts and fogs which the other 

had raiſed, ſo the very Evening of that day which had brought . Kg 

the News of the firſt in the Morning, brought likewiſe an hears en the 
Account to his Majeſty of the ſecond, with all the circum- __ of 
ſtances of Bells, and Bone-fires, and burning of Rumps, and , he, i 

ſuch other Additions, as might reaſonably be true, and which ce General 

a willing Relator would not omit. | into the city. 
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| Wu it begun to be dark, the Lord Marquis of Ormond 
brought a young Man with him to the Chancellor's Lodging 
at Bruſſels ; which was under the King's Bed-Chamber, a4, 
to which his Majeſty every day vouchſafed to come for the 
diſpatch of any Buſineſs. The Marquis faid no more but « That 
ce that Man had formerly been an Officer under him, and he 
| believed he was an honeſt Man; beſides, that he brought a 
| & line or two of Credit from a Perſon they would both be. 
| <lieve; but that his diſcourſe was ſo ſtrange and extravs. 
| « gant, that he knew not what to think of it; however, he 
| & would call the King to judge; and ſo went out of the Room 
5 Jong the Man there, and immediately return'd with the 


; Tu E Man's name was Baily; who had liv'd moſt in Ire. 
land, and had ſerv'd there as a Foot Officer under the Marquis. 
He look'd as if he had drank much, or ſlept little: his Rela. 
tion was, That in the Afternoon of ſuch a day, he was with 
ce Sr John Stephens in Lambeth Houſe, uſed then as a Priſon for 
© many of the King's Friends; where, whilſt they were in 
ce conference together, News was brought into the Houſe b 
cc ſeveral Perſons, that the General was marched with his 
< whole Army into the City (it being within two or three 
c days after he had been there, and broke down their Gates, 
c and pull'd down their Poſts) and that he had a conference 
ce with the Mayor and Aldermen ; which was no ſooner end- 
ce ed, but that all the City Bells rang out; and He heard the 
cc Bells "uy plain at Lambeth : and that he ſtaid there ſo late, 
ce till they ſaw the Bone-fires burning and flaming in the City: 
cc upon which S* John 3 had defird him, that he would 
« immediately croſs the River, and go into London, and in- 
ce quire what the matter was, and if he found any thing extra- 
<« ordinary in it, that he would take Poſt, and make all poſſi- 
<« ble haſte to Bruſſels, that the King might be inform'd of it; 
ce and ſo gave him a ſhort Note in Writing to the Marquis of 
« Ormond, that he might believe all that the Meſſenger would 
& inform him: that thereupon he went over the River, walked 
_ <through Ckeapfide, ſaw the Bone+fires, and the King's health 
c drank in ſeveral places, heard all that the General had done, 
4 and brought a Copy of the Letter which the General had 
cc ſent to the Parliament, at the time when he return'd with 
ce his Army into the City; and then told many things, which 
<« were, he ſaid, © Publickly ſpoken, concerning ſending for 
ec the King: that then he took Poſt for Dover, and hired a 
Bark that brought him to Oft end. | 
Tu E time was ſo ſhort from the hour he left London, that 
the expedition of his Journey was incredible; nor could any 
Man undertake to come from thence in ſo ſhort a time, 1 4 
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the moſt important Affair, and for the greateſt reward. It 
was evident by many pauſes and heſitations in his diſcourſe, 
and ſotne Repetitions, that the Man was not compoſed, and a 
beſt wanted lleep; yet bis Relation could not be a meer 
ion and imagination. 8? Job Stephens was a Man well known 
to his Majeſty, and the other two; and had been ſent over 
lately by the King, with ſore advice to his Friends; and it 
was well known, that he had been apprehended at his Lan 
ing, and was ſent Priſoner to Lamleth Houſe. And thou 
he had not mention'd in his Note any particulars, yet he had 
given him credit, and nothing but the Man's own Devotion 
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do the King could reaſonably tempt him to undertake fo ha- 


zardous and chargeable a Journey. Then the General's Let- 
ter to the Parliament was of the higheſt moment, and not like 
to be feign'd ; and upon the whole matter, the King thought 
he had Argument to raiſe his own Spirits, and that he ſhould 
do but juſtly in 1 hong Intelligence to his diſpirit- 
ed Family, and Servants; Who; upon the News thereof, 
were revived proportionably to the deſpair they had ſwal- 
low'd ; and, according to the temper of Men who had lain 
under long diſconſolation, thought all their Sufferings over; 
and laid in a ſtock of ſuch vaſt hopes, as would be very hard 
for any ſucceſs to procure ſatisfaction for. 


Bor the King, who thanked God for this new dawning 


of hope, and was much refreſh'd with this unexpected Alte- 
ration, was yet reſtrain'd from any confidence that this would 
produce any ſuch Revolution as would be ſufficient to do his 


work; towards which he faw cauſe enough to deſpair of af- 


ſiſtance from any Forreign power. The molt that he could col- 
lect from the General's Letter, beſides the ſuppreſſing ous. 
ſeat Tyranny of the Rump Parliament, was, that, poſſibly, 
at laſt the excluded Members might be again admitted, and, 
it may be, able to govern that Council. And even this Ad- 
miniſter'd no ſolid ground of comfort or confidence to his Ma- 
jeſty. Several of thoſe excluded Members had not been true 
Members of Parliament, but elected, after the end of the 
War, 'into Their places who had been expelled for adhering 
to the King; and ſo they had no title to fit there, but what 
the Counterfeit Great Seal had given them, without, and a- 
gainſt the King's 3 It was thought theſe Men, with 

others who had been Lawfully choſen, were willing, and de- 


ſirous, that the Conceſſions made by the late King at the Iſle 
of Wight might be accepted; which in truth did, with the 
preſervation of the Name and Life of the King, near as much 
eſtabliſh a Republican Government, as was ſettled after his 
Murther ; and becauſe they would inſiſt upon that, they were, 
with thoſe circumſtances of force and violence, which are 
A — * formerly 
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formerly mention d, excluded from the Houſe ; without which 
that horrid Villany could neyer have been committed. 
Nov what could the King reaſonably expect from theſe 
Men's readmiſſion into the Government, but that they would 
- reſume their old Concluſions, and preſs him to conſent to his 
Father's Conceſſions ? which his late Majeſty yielded to with 
-much leſs chearfulneſs, than he walked to the Scaffold ; th 
it was upon the 3 of many powerful Men then in the 
Parliament, &«.'That he ſhould not be obliged to accompliſh 
* that Agreement. Theſe Revolvings wrought much upon 
his Majeſty, though he thought it neceſſary to appear pleaſed 
with what he had heard, and to expect much greater thi 
from it; which yet he knew not how to contribute to, till he 
ſhould receive a farther Account from Londos of the Revoly- 
tions there. 
IN DEE D, when all his Majeſty had heard before, was con- 
firm'd by ſeveral Expreſſes, who paſſed with much freedom, 
5 and were every day ſent by his Friends, who had recover d 
their Courage to the full, and difcern'd that theſe excluded 
Members were principally admitted to prepare for the calling 
a New Parliament, and to be ſure to make the diſſolution of 
this unqueſtionable and certain, the King recover'd his hopes 


again; which were every day increaſed by the Addreſſes of 


Many now many Men, who had never before applied themſelves to him; 
«pply te the and many ſent to him for his Majeſty's Approbation and leave 
| 3 to ſerve and ſit in the next Parliament. And from the time 
of States that the Parliament was difloly'd, the Council of State be- 
End beha- haved themſelves very civilly towards his Majeſty's Friends, 
toe King, And releaſed many of them out of Priſon: 1 An- 
Zim,” neſley, when Preſident of the Council, was very wel 
_ tented that the King ſhould receive particular Information of 
His Devotion, and of his Reſolution to do him Service; 
which he manifeſted in many particulars of importance, and 


had the Courage to receive a Letter from his Majeſty, and re- 


turn'd a dutiful Anſwer to it: all which had a very good 
aſpect, and ſeem'd to promiſe much good. Yet the King 


knew not what to think of the General's Paper, which he had 
deliver'd at his Conference with the Members; for which he 


could ſeem to have no temptation, bur his violent Affection 
to a Common-wealth. Few or none of his Majeſty's Friends 
could find any means of addreſs to him; yet they did believe, 


and were much the better for believing it, that the King had 


ſome ſecret correſpandence with him. And ſome of them 


ſent to the King, Of what importance it would be, that he 


gave them ſome credit, or means of Accels to the General, 
* by which they might receive his Order and Direction in 
* ſuch things as occutr'd on the ſuddain, and that they 15 
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« be ſure to do nothing that might croſs any purpoſe of His. 
To which the King return'd no other Anſwer, But that 


7 


« they ſhould have patience, and make no Attempt whatſo-—- 


«ever; and that in due time they ſhould receive all Adver- 
« tiſements neceſſary; it being not thought fir to diſclaim hav- 
ing intelligence with, or hopes of the General; ſince it was 
very evident, that the receiv d opinion, that he did deſign to 
ſerve the King, or that he would be at laſt obliged to do it, 
whether he deſign'd to do it or no, did really as much con- 
tribute to the Advancement of his Majeſty's Service, as if he 
had dedicated himſelf to it. And the Aſſurance, that the other 
Party thought they had, that he had no ſuch Intention, hin- 
der d thoſe obſtructions, jealouſies, and interruptions, which 
very probably might have leflen'd his credit with his own 
Army, or united all the reſt of the Forces againſt him. g 

THERE happen'd likewiſe at this time a buſineſs that very 
much troubled the King, and might very probably have de- 
ſtroy'd all the hopes that began to flatter him. Upon the 
Diflolution of the Parliament, which put an end to all the 


Power and Authority of thoſe who had been the chief Inſtru- 


ments of all the monſtrous things which had been done, the 
higheſt deſpair ſeiſed upon all who had been the late King's 
Judges; who were ſure to find as hard meaſure from the ſe- 


cluded Members, as they were to expect if the King himſelf 


had been reſtored. And all they who had afterwards con- 
curr'd with them, and exerciſed the fame power, who were 


call'd the Rump, believ'd their ruin and deſtruction to be cer- 


tain, and at hand. And therefore they contrived all the ways 


they could to preſerve themſelves, and to prevent the aflem- 


bling a new Parliament; which if they could interrupt, they 


made no doubt but the Rump Members would again reſume 
the Government, notwithſtanding their Diſſolution by the 


power of the ſecluded Members; who would then pay dear 


for their preſumption and intruſion. „„ 
To this purpoſe, they employ'd their Agents amongſt the 
Officers and Soldiers of the Army, who had been diſgrace- 
fully remov'd from their Quarters in the Strand, and Weſt- 
min ſter, and the parts adjacent to London, to make room tor 


Seneral Mon#'s Army; which was now look'd upon as the 


ſole Confiding _ of the Army. And they inflamed theſe 
Men with the ſenſe of their own ay wie condition ; who, 
having ſerved throughout the War, ſhould, beſides the loſs 
of all the Arrears of Pay due to them, be now offer'd d a ſa- 
crifice to the Cavaliers, whom they had Conquer'd, and who, 
they ſuppoſed, were aps nay" aa incenſed againſt them. Nor 
did they omit to make the ſame infuſions into the Soldiers of 


General Mon#'s Army, who had all the ſame Title to the 2 
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Lambert'; Gert made his eſcape out of the Tower; his Part 
eſcape out of wy ſo many of their Combination, that they 


the Tower. 


_ eſcape, as of any thing that 
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fears and apprehenſions. And when their minds were thus pre: iſ 
ed, and ready to declare. upon the firſt opportunity, Lan 

V having in 
could com. 

their deſigns. of that kind whenever they thought fit; 
though the General had as 52 a jealouſy of this Man; 


fall out to ſupplant him. And 
therefore, it may be preſumed, he took all poſſible care to 


prevent it: and, they who then had Command of the place, 
were notoriouſly known neither to love Lambert s Perſon, nor 
to favour his Deſigns. Ny, 

ITuis eſcape of Lambert in ſuch a conjuncture, the mo 
perilous that it could fall out in, put the General, and the 
Council of State, into a great Agony. They knew well what 


Poyſon had been ſcatter'd about the Army, and what impreſ. 


fion it had made in the Soldiers. Lambert was the moſt po. 


| pon Man, and had the greateſt Influence upon them. And 
0 


though they had lately deſerted him, they had ſufficiently 
bliſh'd their remorſe, and their deteſtation of thoſe who had 
uced and couſen'd them. So that there was little doubt to 


be made, now he was at liberty, but that they would flock 


and reſort to him, aſſoon as they ſhould know where to find 
him. On the other hand, no ſmall danger was threaten'd 
from the very drawing the Army together to a Rendezvous 
in order to proſecute and oppoſe him, no Man being able to 
make a judgment what they would chooſe to do in ſuch a 
conjuncture, when they were ſo full of jealouſy and diſſatiſ- 
faction. And it may very reaſonably be. believ'd, that if he 
had, after he found himſelf at liberty, lain conceaPFd, till he 
had digeſted the Method he meant to proceed in, and pro- 


_ cured ſome place to which the Troops might reſort to de- 


the reſt would never appear againſt him; he precipitat 


clare with im, when he ſhould appear ( which had been 
very eaſy then for him to have done) he would have gone 
no to have ſhaken at leaſt, the Model the General had 
made. | 

Bur either through the fear of his ſecurity, and being be- 
tray'd into the hands of his Enemies ( as all kind of treachery 
was at that time very active; of which he had experience) 
or the preſumption, that the Army would obey him upon 
his firſt Call; and that, if he could draw a ſmall part to him 


himſelf ro make an attempt, before he was ready for it, or it 
for Him; and fo put it into his Enemy's power to diſappoint, 
and controle all his deſigns. He ſtaid not at all in London, 
as it was his Intereſt to have done, but haſten'd into the 
Country; and truſting a Gentleman in Buckingham-ſbire, 


whom he thought himſelf ſure of, the General had quickly | 


notice 
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= ice in 'whar Quarter he was: hu ory Expedition, © © 
1 2 drew 8 Troops of e to him, * which Fo p 
| he had the Courage to appear near-Daventry in Northampton» He draws 
er Country famous for diſaffection to the King, and for , 
adhering to the Parliament; where he preſumed he mould be 5, him near 
attended by other parts of the Army, before it ſhould be Daventry. 
xnown at I#hite-hall where he was, and that any Forces 
could be ſent from thence againſt him: of which, he doubted 
not, from his many Friends, he ſhould have ſeaſonable 
Notice. | Ts ts 4 
Bor the General, upon his firſt ſecret intimation of his 
being in Buckinghamſhire, and of the courſe he meant to take, 
had committed it to the charge and care of Colonel Ingo/dsby The General 
(who was well known to be very willing and deſirous to take —_ _ 
revenge upon Lambert, for his malice to Oliver and Richard, 57; 17... 
and the aftront he had himſelf receiv'd from him) to attend 1 his omn 
and watch all his Motions with his on Regiment of Horſe; Regiment 
which was the more faithful to him for having been before 224 4 Body 
ſeduced by Lambert to deſert him. Ingold«by, being joyn'd 7 e 
with a good Body of Foot under Colonel Streater, uſed ſo gtreater. 
much diligence in waiting upon Lambert s Motion, before he | 
was ſuſpected to be ſo near, that one of Lamber?'s four 
Captains fell into the hands of his Forlorne hope; who made 
him Priſoner, and brought him to their Colonel. The Ca- 
ptain was very well known to Ingo/dsby ; who, after ſome 
conference with him, gave him his liberty, upon his promiſe, 
“ That he woald himſelf retire to his Houſe, and fend his 
4 Troop to obey his Commands; which promiſe he obſerv'd; oe of Lam- 
and the next day his Troop, under his Cornet and Quarter- bert 
Maſter, came to Ingoldsby, and inform'd him where Lambert * 2. 
was. He thereupon made haſte, and was in his view, before goidsby, 
the other had notice that he was purſued by him. 
LaMBERT, ſurpriſed with this diſcovery, and finding that 
one of his Troops had forſaken him, ſaw his Enemy much 
ſuperior to him in Number; and therefore ſent to deſire that 
they might treat together; which the other was content to 
do. Lambert propoſed to him, “That they might reſtore 
« Richard to be Protector; and promiſed to unite all his Cre- 
dit to the Support of that Intereſt. But Tmgo/dsby (beſides that 
he well underſtood the folly and impoſſibility of that Under- 
taking) had devoted himſelf to a better Intereſt ; and adher'd 
to the General, becauſe he preſum'd that He did intend to 
ſerve the King, and ſo rejected this Overture. Whereupon 45d another 
both Parties prepared to Fight, when another of Lambert s 4... 
Troops forfaking him, and utting thernſelves under his Ene- 
my,he concluded, that his Safety would depend upon his Flight; 5 


which he thought to ſecure by the ſwiftneſs of his H * 


oe 
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Lambert But Ingoldsby keeping his Eye ſtill upon him, and being 
and his par- well Horſed, — him, add made him his Priſoner, Ni 
3. be had in vain uſed great and much importunity to him, tha 
ther: talen. he would permit him to eſcape. W033 
Wir him were taken Cobbet, Creed, and ſome other Of. 
ficers of the greateſt Intereſt with the Fanatick part of the 
Army, and who were moſt apprehended by the General in 3 
time when all the ways were full of Soldiers endeavouring to 
repair to them: ſo that, if they had not been cruſhed in tha 
inſtant, they would, in very few days, have appear'd very 
formidable. Tngoidsby return d to London, and brought his 
Priſoners to the Privy Council; who committed Lambert 2. 
gain to the Tower with a ſtricter Charge, with ſome other of 
the Officers; and ſent the reſt to other Priſons. This very 
ſeaſonable Victory look'd to all Men, as a happy Omen to 
the ſucceeding Parliament; which was to aflemble foon 
after the Priſoners were brought before the Council ; and 
would not have appear'd with the ſame chearfulneſs, if La- 
bert had remain d (till in Arms, or, in truth, if he had been 
{till at liberty. „ 
The Parlia- I this ſhort Interval between the return of the ſecluded 
—_ 5 Members, and the Convention of the new Parliament, man 
Seare's pru- Prudent Actions and Alterations, (beſides what have been al- 
dent Adi ready mention d, were begun by that Parliament, before it 
ons, was diflolv'd, and finiſh'd afterwards by the Council of State; 
which were good Preſages, that the future Councils would 
Before the proceed with Moderation. They releaſed Sr George Booth 
1 rom his Impriſonment, that he might be Elected to fit in the 
Na enſuing Parliament, as he ſhortly after was; and they ſet at 
they releaſe liberty all thoſe who had been committed for adhering to him. 
Sir George Thoſe of the King's Party who had ſhelter'd themſelves in 
Booth, Sc. obſcurity, appear d now abroad, and converſed without con- 
| trole, and Mr Mordaunt, who was known to be entirely truſt- 
ed by the King, walked into all places with freedom; and 
many of the Council, and ſome Officers of the Army, as In- 
goldsby and Huntington, &c. made, through Him, tender of 
their Services to the King. 
They reform B Ur that which ſeem'd of moſt importance, was the re- 
the Navy formation they made in the Navy; which was full of Sectaries, 
Mont and and under the Government of thoſe who of all Men were de- 
Mountague Clared the moſt Republican. The preſent Fleet prepared for 
Aimirals, the Summer Service, was under the Command of Vice-Ad-- 
miral Lawſo»; an excellent Sea-man, but then a notorious 
Anabaptiſt; who had fill'd the Fleet with Officers, and Ma- 
riners, of the ſame principles. And they well remember'd, 
how he had lately beſieged the City; and by the power of 
bis Fleet, given that turn which helped to ruin the — 
m 
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#4, and reſtore the Rump · Parliament to the exerciſe of 
44 Juriſdiction; for which be ſtood. high in Reputation 
with all that Party. The Parliament reſolv'd, though they 
t it not fit or ſafe to remove Lawſon, yet ſo far to ecliple 
him, that he ſhould not have it ſo abſolutely in his power to 
Controle Them, as he had done the Committee of Safety. In 
order to this they concluded, that they would call Muntague, 
who had lain privately in his own Houſe, under a Cloud, and 
ealouſy of being inclined too much to the King, and make 
Him and the General (who was not to be left out in any 
thing) joynt Admirals of the Fleet; whereby  Mountague only 
— go to Sea, and have the Ships under his Command; 
by which he might take care for good Officers, and Sea- 
men, for ſuch other Ships as they meant to add to the Fleet, 
and would be able to obſerye, if not reform the reſt, Moun- 


tague ſent privately over to the King for his Approbation, be- 


fore he would accept the Charge; which being ſpeedily ſent 
to him, he came to London, and enter'd into that joynt Com- 


mand with the General; and immediately applied himſelf to 


ut the Fleet into ſo good order, that he might comfortably 
erve in it. Since there was no Man who betook himſelf to 
his Majeſty's Service with more generoſity than this Gentle- 
man, it is fit in this place to enlarge concerning him, and the 
correſpondence which he held with the King. | 


— 


MouNTAGUE was of a Noble Family, of which ſome An account 


were too much addicted to Innovations in Religion, and in 
the beginning of the Troubles, appear d againſt the King; 
though his Father, who had been long a Servant to the Crown, 
never could be prevail'd upon to ſwerve from his Allegiance, 


of Admiral 
Moun- 


tague. 


and took all the care he could to reſtrain this his only Son 


within thoſe limits: but being young, and more out of his 


Father's Controle by being Married into a Family, which, at 


that time, alſo trod x8 was ſo far wrought upon by the 
at, out of pure Affection to him, he 


Careſſes of Cromwell, t 


was perſwaded to take Command in the Army, when it was 


new ModelFd. under Fairfax, and when he was little more 


than twenty years of Age. He ſerv'd in that Army in the 
Condition of a Colonel to the end of the War, with the Re- 
putation of a very ſtout and ſober young Man. And from 


that time Cromwell, to whom he paſſionately adher'd , took 


him into his neareſt Confidence, and ſent him, firſt, joyn'd 


in Commiſſion with Blate; and then, in the ſole Command 
by Sea; in which he was diſcreet and ſuccesful. And though 


Men looked upon him as devoted to cram wells Intereſt, in all 
other reſpects he behaved himſelf with civility to all Men, 


and without the leaſt ſhew of Acrimony towards any who 
had ſerv'd the King; and was ſo much in love with Monar- 
J ̃ͥ !. To TE TT Rr ng” chy, 
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chy, that he was one of thoſe who moſt defired and adi We 
Cromwell to accept, and aſſume that Title, when it was 6. 
fer'd to him by his Parliament. He was defrgn'd by him © 
Command the Fleet that was to mediate, as was pretended, in 
the Sound between the two Kings of Sweden and 
but was, in truth, to hinder the Hasch from aſſiſting the Da 
againſt the Swede ; with whom Ou ver was engaged in att in. 
ſeparable Alliance. He was upon this Expedition, when . 
chard was ſcornfully thrown out of the ProreQor-ſhip ; and 
was afterwards joyn'd ( for they knew not how to leave hin 
out, whilſt he had that Command) with Mgermoor Sidney, and 
the other Plenipotentiaries which the Rump Parliament ſem 
to reconcile thoſe Crowns. Aſſoon as Richard was fo cl 
down, the King thought Mourtager's relations and obligations 
were at an end, and was adviſed by thoſe who knew him, to 
invite him to his Service. 
TRAERNE accompanied him at that time Edward Mountagir, 
the eldeſt Son of the Lord Monntague of Boughton, and lis 
near Kinſman ; with whom he had a particular Friend(hip. 
This Gentleman was not unknown to the King, and very 
well known to the Chancellor, to have good Aﬀections and 
Reſolutions; and one who, by the correſpondence that was 
between them, he knew, had undertaken that unpleaſam 
Voyage, only to diſpoſe his Couft to lay hold of the firlt 
opportunity to ſerve his Majeſty. At this time Sr George 
Booth appear d, and all thoſe deſigns were laid, which, it was 
reaſonably hoped, would engage the whole Kingdom againſt 
that odious part of the Parliament which was then poſſeſſed of 
the Government. And it was now thought a very ſeaſonable 
Conjuncture to make an experiment, whether Mount ague with 
his Fleet would declare for the King. : 
THE Chancellor thereupon prepared ſuch a Letter in his 
own Name, as his Majeſty thought proper, to invite him to 
that reſolution, from the diſtraction of the times, and the de- 
termination of all thoſe Motives which had in his youth firſt 
provoked. him to the engagements he had been in. He in- 
form'd him of “ Sr George Booth's being rag 1-4 of Cheſter, 
& arid in the head of an Army; and that his Majeſty was al- 
<« ſured of many other Places; and of a general Combination 
<« between Perfons of the greateſt Intereſt, ro declare for the 
«King; and that, if he would A. his Fleet upon the 
4 Coalt, his Majeſty, or the Duke of York, would immedi- 
cc ately be on Board with him. This Letter was incloſed in 
another to Edward Mountague, to be by him deliver'd, or Not 
deliver d, as he thought fit; and committed to the care of an 
Expreſs, who was then thought not to be without ſome 
Credit with the Admiral himſelf 5 which did not . 
| : o. 
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weyer, the Meſſenger was diligent in proſecuting his Vo 
on and arriv'd ſafely at Copenhagen (where the Fleet 1 
and where all the Plenipotentiaries from the Parliament then 
were ) and without difficulty found opportunity to deliver his 
Letter to the Perſon to whom it was directed; who, the ſame 
Night, deliver d the other to his Couſin. He receiv'd' it 


cheartally; and was well pleaſed with the hopes of fuddain 


Revolutions in Ezg/and. es | 
"Tuxzy were boch of them puzled how to behave them- 
fees towards the Meſſenger, who was not acceptable to 
= them, being very well known to the Fleet, where though he 
nad had good — , he had no Credit; and had ap- 
per d fo publickly, by the folly of Good-fellowſhip, that the 
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| : Admiral, and many others, had ſeen him and taken notice of 


him, before he knew that he brought any Letter for him. 
The concluſion was, that he ſhould without delay be ſent 
away, without ſpeaking with the Admiral, or knowing that 
he knew any thing of his Errand. But Edward Mountague 
writ ſuch a Letter to the Chancellor, as was evidence 
that his Majeſty would not be diſappointed in his expecta- 
tion of any Service that the Admiral could perform for him. 
With this Anſwer the Meſſenger return'd to Bruſſels, where 
there was a great alteration from the time he had left it. 
WITEHIR few days after this Meſfenger's withdrawing 
from copenhagen, of whole being there the Plenipotentiaries 
were ſo jealous, that they had refolv'd to require of the 2 
of Denmark, that he might be committed to Priſon, Admira 
Mountague declared, . That he ſhould not be able to ſtay lon- 
ce ger there for che want of Victual; of which he had not 


cc more than would ſerve to carry him home; and therefore 


ce deſud, that they would preſs both Kings, and the Durch 
6e Plenipotentiaries, to finiſh the Negotiation. By this time 
the News of the Commotions in Ezg/and made a yo noiſe, 
and were reported, according to the Affections of the Perſons 
who ſent Letters thither, more to the King's advantage than 
there was reaſon. for; and the other Plenipotentiaries came to 
know, that the Man, of whom they were fo jealous, had pri- 
vately ſpoken with Edward Mountague ; who was very well 
known, and very ill thought of by them. And from thence 
they concluded, that the Admiral, who had never pleaſed 
them, was no ſtranger to that Negotiation; in which jealouſ 

they were quickly confirm'd, when they faw him with his 
Fleet under Sail, making his courſe for Enmglazd, without gi- 
ving them any notice, or taking his leave of them; which if 
he had done, they had ſecret Authority from their coming 
thither (upon the general apprehenſion of his Inclination) to 


have ſecured his Perſon on Board his own Ship, and to have 
TO "YE" diſpoſed 


7 


State, raiſed his Majeſty's hopes and expectation higher than 


The Gene- 

ral*s Coun- 
(els at this 

time, 


ed any affection for the King, ſo totally cruſhed, and the 


return was reſolv'd upon the joynt Advice of the Flag- Off. 


Presbyterians, and with other Perſons of Quality and Confi- 
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diſpoſed of the Government of the Fleet; of which being thus 
evented they could do no more than ſend Expreſſes over 
nd to acquaint the Parliament of his departure, with all 
the aggravation of his pride, preſumption, and infidelity, 
which the bitterneſs of their nature and wit could ſuggeſt to 
them, N . | 
Wu the Fleet arriv'd near the Coaſt of England, _y 
found Sr George Booth defeated, and all Perſons who prete 


Z 


Rump Parliament in ſo full exerciſe of it's Tyrannical power, 
that the Admiral had nothing to do but to juſtify his return 
« By his ſcarcity of Victual, which muſt have failed, if he had 
ce ſtaid till the Winter had ſhut him up in the Sound; and his 


cers of the Fleet; there being not a Man but his Coufin, who 
knew any other reaſon of his return, or was privy to his 
ſes. So that, aſſoon as he had preſented himſelf to the 
arliament, and laid down his Command, they deferr'd the 
examination of the whole matter, upon the Complaints which 
they had receiv'd from their Commiſſioners, till they could 
be at more leiſure. For it was then about the time that they 
grew jealous of Lambert; ſo that Mountague went quietly into 
the Country, and remain'd neglected and forgotten, till thoſe 
Revolutions were over which were produced by Lambert's 
Invaſion upon the Parliament, and General Mort's march 
into Exgland, and till near the time that the Name and Title 
of that Parliament was totally aboliſhed, and extinguiſhed; 
and then the ſecluded Members being reſtored call'd him to 
reſume the Command of the Fleet; which he accepted in the 
manner aforeſaid. | 


T EIS, together with the other good Symptoms in the 


ever, if it had not been an unpleaſant allay, that in fo great 
an alteration, and application of many who had been emi- 
nently averſe from his Majeſty, ot the General, who only could 

tan end to all his doubts, there was altum ſileutium; no 


Perſons truſted by his Majeſty could approach him, nor was 


any word known to fall from him that could encourage 
ha to go to him, though they (tilt preſumed that he meant 
well. | | 

THE General was weary and perplexed with his unweildly 
Burthen, yet knew not how to make it lighter by commu- . 
nication. He ſpent much time in conſultation with Perſons 
of every Intereſt, the King's Party only excepted ; with whom 
he held no conference; though he * in his every day's 
diſcourſes in the City, with thofe. who were thought to be 


deration, 


7 
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deration, that the People did generally wiſh for the King, and 
that they wr nous Wa there could be no firm and 1 
Peace in the Nation, that did not comprehend His Intereſt, 
and compoſe the prejudice that was againſt His Party, But 
then there muſt, be firict Conditions to which he muſt be 


bound, which it ſhould not be in his Majeſty's Power to break; 


and which might not only ſecure all who had borne Arms 


wn, or of Biſhops, or of Delinquents, and no ke 
Sroardbly, - 6.4 for the confirming all 2 


more f 
offer d by his Father in the Ile of Might. 


_ him, but ſuch who had purchaſed the Lands of the 
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WHETHE R by invitation, or upon his own deſire, he was Ht had 4 
reſent at Northumberland Houſe in a Conference with that <*Y*7en<* 


with divers 


the Earl of Mexcheſter, and other Lords, and likewiſe 4, North- 


were looked upon as the Heads and Governours of the mo- 
derate Presbyterian Party; who, moſt of them, would have 
been contented, their own ſecurity being provided for, that 
the King ſhould be reſtored to his tull Rights, and the Church 
to its Poſſeflions. In this Conference, the King's Reſtora- 
tion was propoſed in direct terms, as abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Peace of the Kingdom, and for the Satisfaction of the 
People; and the queſtion ſeem'd only to be, upon what terms 
they ſhould admit Him: ſome propoſing more moderate; 
others more ſevere Conditions. In this whole Debate, the 
General inſiſted upon the moſt rigid Propoſitions ; which he 
prune in ſuch a manner, that the Lords grew jealous that 

had ſuch an averſion from Reſtoring the King, that it would 


with Hollis, Sr William Waler, Lewis, and other eminent Per- umberland 
who had a truft and confidence in each other, and who Houſe. 


not be ſafe for them then to proſecute that advice; and there- 


fore it were belt to acquieſce till the Parliament met, and that 
they could make ſome judgment of the temper of it. And 
the General, though he conſulted with thoſe of every Faction 
with much freedom, yet was by many then thought to have 
molt familiariry, and to converſe molt freely with Sc Arthur 
| Haſlerig, who was irreconcilable to Monarchy, and looked 
upon as the Chief of that Republican Party, which defired 


not to preſerve any face of Government in the Church, or 


Uniformity in the — Exerciſe of Religion. This made 
the Lords, and all others, who were of different affections, 
very wary in their diſcourſes with the General, and jealous 


of his Inclinations. | : | 


THERE was, at this time, in much converſation, and He confulrs 
truſt with the General, a Gentleman of Devonſhire, of a fair % Mr 
Eſtate and Reputation, one Mi William Morrice, a Perſon of Notrice. 


| being Learned and of 
good Parts; and he had been always Ko | 


2 retired Life, which he ſpent in Study, 
ooked upon as a Man 
Vol. III. Part 2. B bb 4 


far 
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far from any Malice towards the King, if he had not gog 
Affections for Him; which they who knew him beſt, belieyg 
him to have in a good meaſure. This Gentleman was allyd 
to the General, and entirely truſted by him in the manage. 
ment of his Eftate in that Country, where, by the death of 
his elder Brother without Heirs Male, he inherited a fair For. 
rune. And Morrice, being choſen to ſerve in the next en. 
ſuing Parliament, had made halte to London, the better to ob- 
ſerve how things were like to,go. With Him the General 
conſulted freely touching all his perplexities and obſervations; 
how “ He found moſt Men of Quality and Intereſt inclined to 

_ «call in the King, but upon ſuch Conditions as muſt be very 
ce ungrateful, if poſſible to be receiv d; and the London Mi 
niiſters talked already fo loudly of them, that the Covenant 
being new Printed, and by Order fixed up in all, Churches, 
they, in their Sermons, diſcourſed of the ſeveral Obligations 
in it, that, without expoſing themſelves to the danger of 
naming the King, which yet they did not long forbear, every 
body underſtood, they thought it neceſſary the People ſhould 
return to their Allegiance. | „% Se of - 
Tur which wrought moſt upon the General, was the 
choice which was begun to be made in all Counties for Mem- 
bers to ſerve in Parliament; very many of them being known 
to be of ſingular Affection to the King, and very few who 
did not heartily abhor the Murther of his Father, and deteſt 
the Government that ſucceded: fo that it was reaſonably ap- 
at, that, when they ſhould once meet, there would 
e warmth among them, that could not be reſtrain d or con- 
troled; and they might take the buſineſs ſo much into their 
own hands, as to leave no part to Him to merit of the King; 
from whom he had yet deſerv'd nothing. — 

Mr Mog Rick was not wanting to cultivate thoſe con- 
ceptions with his information of the Affections of the Welt, 
« Where the King's Reſtoration was, he ſaid, “ ſo impatiently 
ce longed for, that they had made choice of few or no Mem- 
« bers to ſerve for Corawall or Devorſhire, but ſuch, who, 
«they were confident, would contribute all they could to in- 
ec vite the King to return. And when that Subject was once 
cc upon the Stage, They who concurr'd with moft franknels, 
c would find moſt credit; and they who oppoſed it, would 
© be overborne with laſting reproach. When the General 
had reflected upon the whole matter, he reſolv'd to advance 
that delign; and ſo conſulted with his Friend how he might 
manage it in that manner, before the Parliament ſhould aſ- 
ſemble, that what followed might be imputed ro His Counſels, 
and Contrivance. | „„ 1 

THERE wWas then in the Town a Gentlemen well known 
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co be a Servant of eminent Truſt to the King, Sr John Green- 
vil who, from the time of the Surrender of S, had en- 
joy d his Eſtate, and ſometimes his Liberty, though, under 
the jealouſy. of a diſaffected Perſon, often reſtrain d. He had 
been privy. to the ſending to the General into Scotland the 
Clergy-man ; his Brother; and was converſant with thoſe 
who were moſt truſted by his Majeſty, and at this time were 
taken notice of to have all Intimacy with Mr Mordaunt ; who 
moſt immediately correſponded with Bruſſels. This Gentle- 
man was of a Family to whieh the General was ally'd ; and 
he had been obliged to his Father, S Bevil Greenvil; who 
loſt his Life at the Battle of Lan/dows for the King, and by 
his Will had recommended his much impair'd Fortune, and h 
Wife and Children, to the care and counſel of his Neighbour 
and Friend, Mi Morrice ; who had executed the "Truſt with 
the utmoſt Fidelity and Friendſhirf 
Tus General was content, that Sr Joh Greewvil ſhould 5, john 
be truſted in this great Affair, and that Me Morrice ſhould greenvil . 
bring him fecretly to him in a private Lodging he had in St introduced | 
James s. When he came to him, after he had ſolemnly con- “ % Re | 
jured him to ſecrecy, upon the peril of his Life; he told him, roi: Oh 
He meant to ſend him to the King; with whom, he pre. 
«ſumed, he had credit enough to be believed without any _ 
«teſtimony ; for he was reſolved not to write to the King, 
4 nor to give him any thing in writing; but wiſhed him to 
« confer with Mr Morrice, and to take ſhort Memorials in 
c his own hand of thoſe particulars he ſhould offer to him in 
« diſcourſe ; which when he had done, he would himſelf con- 
fer with him again at an hour he ſhould appoint. And fo 
he retired haſtily out of the Room, as if he were jealous that 
other Men would wonder at his abſence. *% | 
THAT which Mr Morrice Communicated to Greenvil, was, 
after he had enlarged upon The perplexity the General was 
*1n, by the ſeveral humours and factions which prevailed, 
Land that he durſt not truſt any Officer of his own Army, or 
© any Friend but himſelf, with his own ſecret purpoſes ; he 
adviſed, “ That the King ſhould write a Letter to the Gene- 
*ral; in which, after kind and gracious Expreſſions , he 
ce ſhould deſire him to deliver the incloſed Letter, and Decla- 
© ration to the Parliament; the particular heads, and mate- 
rials for which Letter, and Declaration, Morrice diſcourſed to 
him; the end of which was to ſatisfy all Intereſts, and to com- 
Ply with every Man's humour, and indeed to ſuffer every 
Man to Py what he would. 28s e 
AFTER Sr John Greenvil had enough diſcourſed all parti- 
culars with him, and taken ſuch ſhort Memorials for his Me- 
mory as he thought neceſſary, within a day or two he was 
: f 5 b b 2 brought 
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| brought with the ame warineſs, and in another place, to 
The Tranſ- General; to whom he read the ſhort Notes he had taken — 
ation: b+- Which little) was added: and the General fad, © That if th 
General, © King writ to that purpoſe, when he brought the Letter 10 
Morrice, “ him, he would keep it in his hands, till he found a fir time 
and Green- & to deliver it, or hould think of another way to ſerve his 
vil. ce Majeſty. Only he added another particular, as an advice 
abſolutely - for the King to conſent to, which wa, 
his Majeſty's preſent remove out of Flanders. He undertook 
to know, that che Vn had no purpoſe to do any thing 
for him, and that all his Friends were jealous, that it would 
not be in his power to remove from thence, if he deferr'd it 
till they diſcover'd that he was like to have no need of them, 
And therefore he deſired, That his Majeſty would make baſte 
to Breda, and that, for the publick ſatisfaction, and that it 
“e might be evident he had left Flanders, whatſoe ver he ſhould 
fend in writing {hould bear date as from Breda ; and he 
1 9 87 John Greenvil . Not to return, till he bad himſelf 
Tow , ſeen the King out of the Dominions of Flanders. Thus in- 
1: 1]: ſtructed he left him, who taking Mr Morden with him for 
Foes over to the Companion of his Jour ney, iet Out for Flanders about the 
wg rn — of April 1660, and in few days arrived ſafely at 
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Mordant. I was no unpleaſant proſpect to the King, nor of ſmul 
advantage to him, that the Spaniard look'd upon all theſe 
Revolutions in Eagland as the effects of the ſeveral animoſi- 
ties, and emulations of the different Factions among them- 
ſelves; a Contention only between the Presbyterian-Republi- 
cans on one ſide, and the Independent and Levelling Party on 
the other, for Superiority, and who ſhould ſteer the Govern- 
ment of the State, without the leaſt reference to the King's 
Intereſt: which, they thought, would in no degree be ad- 
vanced which fide ſoever prevailed. And therefore Don A- 
lonzo, by his Iriſb Agents (who made him believe any thing) 
continued firm to the Levellers, who, if they got the better of 
their Enemies, he was aſſured, would make a good Peace with 
Spain; which above all things they deſired: and if they were 
oppreſſed, he made as little doubt they would unite themſelves 
to the King, upon ſuch conditions as he ſhould arbitrate be- 
tween them. And in this confidence he embraced all the ways 
he could to correſpond with them, receiving ſuch Agents 


wich all poſſible ſecrecy who repaired to him ro Bruſſe/s ; and 


when Inſtruments of moſt credit and importance, would not 
adventure thither, he was contented to fend ſome Perſon, who 
was intruſted by him, into Zeeland to confer and treat with 
them. And in this kind of Negotiation, which was very ex. 
penſive, they cared not what Money they disburſed, * 
ey 
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they neglected the King, and ſuffer d him to be without that 
{mall ſupply which they had aſſigu d to him. == 
In this temper were the Span Miniſters, when Mr Mor» 
daunt and Sr Jobs Greewvil came to Brufſe/s. And Don Alan- 
had fo fully poſſeſſed the Court at Madrid with the fame 
Spirit, that when the Chancellor, in his Letters to S« Harry 
Bennet, bis Majeſty's Reſident there, intimated the hopes they 
had of a Revolution in Exgland to the advantage of the King, 
he anſwer'd plainly, (That he durſt not Communicate any 
« thoſe Letters to the Miniſters there; who would laugh at 
te him for abuſing them, ſince they look d upon all thoſe hopes 
« of the King as imaginary, and without foundation of Senſe, 
«and upon his condition as moſt deplorable and abſollitely 


« erate. ; | ict | | | 
1 EN Se Jobs Greenvil had at large inform d his Majeſty Sir John 
of the Affairs of England, of the manner of the General's Green 
conference with him, and the 1 affection of Mr Marrice, King = 
and had communicated the Inſtructions and Advices he had count of his 
receiv d, as his Majeſty was very glad that the General bad Negotiation 
thus far diſcover'd himſelf, and that he had open d a door for 2 i 
ence, ſo he was not without great perplexity upon 
many particulars which were recommended to be done; ſome 
of which he believ'd impoſſible and unpracticable, as the leav- The King's 
ng every body in the ſtate they were in, and confirming thetr — 1 
polleſfon in all the Lands which they held in England, Scot- fers pro- 
land, or Ireland, by purchaſe or donation, whether of Lands poſzd by che 
belonging to the Crown and Church, or ſuch who for adher- General. 
ing to his Father and himſelf, were declared Delinquents, and 
had their Lands confiſcated and diſpoſed of as their Enemies 
had thought fir. Then, the complying with all humours in 
Religion, and the granting 2 general liberty of Conſcience, 
was a violation of all the Laws in force, and could not be 4 
o 
and 


prehended to conſiſt with the Peace of the Kingdom. 
Man was more diſpoſed to a general Act of Indemnity 
Oblivion than his Majeſty was; which he knew, in ſo long and 
univerſal a guilt, was abſolutely neceſfary. But he thought it 
neither conſiſtent with his Honour, nor his Conſcience, that 
thoſe who had fat as Judges, and condemn'd his Father to be 
murther'd, ſhould be comprehended in that Act of Pardon : 
yet it was adviſed, “That there might be no Exception; or 
«that above Four might not be excepted ; becauſe, it was al- 
| ledg'd, „ That ſome of them had facilitated the General's f 
« march by falling from Lambert, and others had barefaced 
« advanced the King's Service very much. 
Axæn great deliberation upon all the particulars, and weigh- 
ing the importance of complying with the General's advice 
in all things which his ee = Honoux would n: 
| | | 4 his 
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his Majeſty directed ſuch Letters and Declarations to be pre, 
pared, as ſhould be, in a good degree, ſuitable to the Wilhes 
and Counſel of the General, and yet make the tranſaction of 
thoſe things which he did not like, the effect of the power of 


the Parliament, rather than of his Majeſty's approbation. And 


the confidence he had upon the genefal Election of honeſt 
and prudent Men, and in fome particular Perſons,” who, he 
heard, were already choſen, diſpoſed him to make a general 
reference of all things which he could not reſerve to himſelf, 
to the wiſdom of the Parliament, upon preſumption that they 
would not exact more from him then he was willing to con- 
ſent to; ſince he well knew, that whatever title They aſſum d 
or He gave them, they muſt have another kind of Parliament 
to confirm all that was done by them; without which They 


could not be ſafe, and contented, nor e obliged. 


IHE Advice for his Majefty's remove out of Flanders pre- 
ſently, was not ungrateful; for he had reaſons abundant to be 
weary of it: yet he was without any great inclination to Hol. 
land; where he had been as unkindly uſed as it was poſſible 
for any Gentleman to be. But beſides the Authority which 
the Generals advice deſerv'd to have, the truth is, his Maje- 


ſty could remove no whither elſe. France was equally ex- 


cepted againſt, and equally diſagreeable to the King; and the 
way thither muſt be through all the Spaniſb Dominions : Dun- 
kirk was a place in many reſpects deſirable, becauſe it was in 
the poſſeſſion of the Exgliſb, from whence he might Embark 
for England upon the ſhorteſt warning. And upon the firſt 
alterations in England, after the Peace between the two 
Crowns, the King had ſent to Lockhart, the Governour, and 
General of the Exgliſßh there, by a Perſon of Honour, well 
known and reſpected by him, to invite him to his Service b 


the proſpect he had of the Revolutions like to enſue (whic 
Probably could not but be advantageous to the King) and by 


the uncertainty of Lockhart's own condition upon any ſuch Al- 
terations. The Arguments were urged to him with clear- 
neſs and force enough, and all neceffary offers made to per- 
{wade him to declare for the King, and to receive his Majelty 
into that Garriſon ; which might be facilitated by his Maje- 
ſty's Troops, if he did not think his own Soldiers enough at 
his devotion: yet he could not be prevailed with, urging © The 
« 'Fruſt he had receiv'd, and the indecenc of breaking it ; 


though, he confeſſed, «© There was ſuch ajealouly of him in the- 
Council of State, for his relation and alliance to Cromwell, 
' © that he expected every day to be removed from that Com- 

mand]; as ſhortly after he was. Whether this refuſal pro-: 


ceeded from the punctuality of his Nature (for he was a Man 
of parts, and of honour ) or from his Jealouſy of the _ 
8 ( 5 | | on, 
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ſon, that they would not be diſpoſed by him (for though he 

was exceedingly belov'd, and obey d by them, yet they were 

all Eug lib men, and he had none of his own Nation, which 

was the Scorifh, but in his own Family) certain it is, that, at 

the ſame time he refuſed to treat with the King, he refuſed to 
accept the great offers made to him by the Cardinal; who had 
a high eſteem of him, and offer'd to make him Marſhal of 
France, With great appointments of Penſions and other Emos: 
luments, if he would deliver Duntirt, and Mardike into the 
hands of France; all which Overtures he rejected: ſo that his 
Majeſty had no place to reſort to preferable to Breda. 4 

Hk King was reſolv'd rather to make no mention of the 
Murtherers of his Father, than to pardon any of them, and 
except four, as was propoſed; but choſe rather to refer the 
whole conſideration of that Affair, without any reſtriction, to 
the Conſcience of the Parliament; yet with ſuch expreſſions, 
and deſcriptions, that they could not but diſcern that he truſt- 
ed them in confidence that they would do Themſelves and 
the Nation right, in declaring their deteſtation of, and pre- 
paring vengeance for, that Parricide. And from the time that 
the ſecluded Members ſate again with the Rump, there was 
ood evidence given that they would not leave that odious 
Hurther unexamined and unpuniſhed ; which the more diſ- 
poſed the King to depend upon their Virtue and Juſtice. 
WEN theSummons were ſent out to call the Parliament, 

there was no mention or thought of a Houſe of Peers; nor 
had the General intimated any ſuch thing to Sr Fohn Green- 
vil; nor did Sr Fohn himſelf, or Mr Mordaunt, conceive that 
any of the Lords had a purpoſe to meet at firſt, but thar all 
muſt depend _ the Commons. However, the King thought 
not fit to paſs Them by, but to have a Letter prepared as well 
tor Them as for the Houſe of Commons; and likewiſe an- 
other to the Fleet; and another to the Lord Mayor, Alder- | 
men, and Common Council of the Ciry of London; who, by The Letter 
adhering to the General, were like to add very much to his Prepared 10 
Authority. | Fi SPIE the Parlia- 


WME all thoſe things were prepared, and peruſed, and uno * 
approved by the King, which he reſolv'd to ſend by Sr 70h General ad- 
_ Greenvil to the General (Greenvil's and Mordaunt's being in 1c. 

Breffelr being unknown ; They, attending his 'Majelty only The Roe 5, 
in the Night at the Chancellor's Lodging, concealing them- Bari ef 
ſelves from being taken notice of by any) his Majeſty viſited carracena 

the Marquis of Carracena, and told him, © That he intended 4% in- 
© the next day to go to Autwerp, and from thence to Breda, . _— 
to ſpend two or three days with his Siſter the Princeſs of « e day. 
ce 2 to whom the Dukes of York and ys. _ 4 &« 20 Breda, 
ready gone, to acquaint her with the King's purpoſe; and his te meet 
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Majeſty likewiſe, in confidence, inform'd him, < That ther 


c ere ſome Perſons come from Bug/aznd, who would no 


ce venture to come to. Braſſeli, from whom he expected fone 
« Propoſitions and Informations, which might prove bene 
4 cial to him; which obliged him to make that Journey to 
cc confer: with tharn. | 

Trae Marquis ſeem'd to think That of little Moment; and 
ſaid, © That Don Alonzo expected every day to receive aſſur. 


ce ance, that the Levellers would unite themſelves to the King 


cc Intereſt upon more moderate Conditions than they had 
cc hitherto. made; but deſired his Majeſty, That the Duke of 


e York might haſten his Journey into Spain, to receive the 


The Spani- 
_ ards deſign 
to ſeiſe hu 
Majeſiy, diſ- 
cover 4. 


« Command that was there reſerv'd for him; and the King de. 
ſired him, « That the Forces he had promiſed for his Service, 
might be ready againſt his return to be Embarked upon the 
cc firſt appearance of a hopeful occaſion. So they parted ; and 
his Majeſty went the next day-to Antwerp, with {mall re- 
tinue he uſed to Travel with. 

- His departure was ſome hours earlier than the Marquis 
imagin'd ; and the reaſon of it was this : In that Night, one 
Mr William Galloway, an Iriſb young Man, Page at that time 
to Dos Alonzo de Cardinas, came to the Lord Chancellor's 
Lodgings, and finding his Secretary in his own Room, told 
him, © He muſt needs ſpeak preſently with his Lord; for he 
cc had ſomething to impart to him that concern d the King's 
ce life. The Chancellor, though at that time in Bed, order d 


him to be admitted; and the poor man trembling told him, 
“ That his Lord Dox Alonzo, and the Marquis of Carrecene had 
been long together that Evening; and, that himſelf had 


ee went to 


ce overheard them faying ſomething of ſending a Guard to at- 
cc tend the King: that, about an hour after, they parted ; and 
< the MA ſent a paper to Don Alonso; who, when he 

d, laid it on his Table: that himſelf, who lay in 
ce his Maſter's Ante-Chamber, look'd into the Paper, when 
ce his Maſter was in Bed; and, ſeeing what it was, had brought 
cc it to the Chancellor: It imported an Order to an Officer to 
attend the King with a Party of Horſe, for a Guard wherever 
he pars reſpect that never had been paid him before) but 
not to ſuffer him, on any terms, to go out df the Town. Aſ- 
ſoon as the Chancellor had read the Order, he ſent his Secre- 


tary with it to the King; who was in Bed likewiſe; and his 


Majeſty having read it, the Secretary return'd it to Galoway . 
who went home, and laid it in its place upon his Maſter's 
Table. The King commanded the Chancellor's Secretary to 
call up his Majeſty's Query, Sr William Armorer; and to Him 
his Majeſty gave his Orders, charging him with ſecrecy, “ That 
che would be gone at three of the Clock that Morning: and 

| a accordingly 


N ibe R che lliom, &c. 


Ee * o 


accordingly he went, attended by the Marquis of Ormond, S* 
William Armorer, and two or three Setvants more. Between 


quire for the King; but it happen d, by. this ſeaſorable diſco- 
very, that his Majeſty had made his eſcape ſome hours before, 
to the no ſmall Mortification, no doubt, of the Spaxiſb" Go- 
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cight and nine that Morning, an Officer did come and in- 


As soo as his Majeſty came into the States Dominions, The King 


which was about the midway, between Antwerp and Bred, goss rowards 


he deliver'd to Sr Fohw Greenvil (who attended there i- 
copito, that he might warrantably aver to the General,“ That 


Breda, and 
delivers to 
Sr John 


a he had. ſeen his Majeſty out of Flanders) all thoſe diſpatches, creenvil 
cc which were prepared, and dated, as from Breda, upon the the Lerrers 
fame day in which he receiv'd them, and where his Majeſty reed. 


was to be that Night. The Copies of all were hkewiſle deli- 
verd to him, that the General, upon peruſal thereof, might, 
without opening the Originals, chooſe whether he would de- 
liver them, if any thing was contain'd. therein which he diſ- 


liked; and his Majeſty referr d it to him to proceed any other 
— 


way, if, upon any alterations which ſhould happen, he 

. ln Jobs Gti before bis Departure, told the King, 
Six Green vil, before hi re, to e King, 
4 That — he had no order to propoſe it directly to his 
« Majeſty ; yet he could aſſure him, it would be the moſt 
« grateful and obliging thing his Majeſty could do towards the 
<« General, if he would give him leave to aſſure him, that, af- 
4 ſoon as he came into Exgiand, he would beſtow the Office 
© of one of the Secretaries of State upon Mr Moryrice ; who 
& was as well qualified for it, as any Man who had not been 


« verſed in the knowledge of Forreign Affairs. One of thoſe 


places was then void by the Earl of Brifo/'s becoming Roman 
Catholick, and thereupon reſigning the Signet; and his Ma- 
jeſty was very glad to lay that obligation upon the General, 


and to gratify a Perſon who had ſo much credit with him, and 


had already given ſuch manifeſtation of bis good Affection to 
his Majeſty, and directed him to give that Aſſurance to the 


General. With theſe diſpatches 8r John Greenvil, and Mr s, john 
Mordaunt, who privately expected his return at Antwerp, made Greenvil 


what haſte they could towards Exgland; and the King went 
that Night to Breda. The Letters which the King writ to the 
General, and to the Houſe of Commons, and the other Let- 


and Mr 
Mordaunt 
rei urn ko- 


wards Eng- 


ters, with the Declaration, are here inſerted in the terms they land. 


were ſent. 


To 
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2 re Gs“ cannot be believ'd, but that We have been, are, and ever 


ral and the 
Army. 


C your Virtue; and to acknowledge that your Armies have 


«and Man, is unqueſtionable ; and of which We have been 


on the Nation, and to make the whole Kingdom owe the 


< raiſed, for the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, the 
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| Iv Our Truſty and Well-beloved General Monk, to % % W 
him communicated to the Preſident, and Council of Stare, il 
and to the Officers of the Armies under his Command. i 


. Charles R. 5 1 83 1110 1 N | 
TRUST, and Well-beloved, We greet you well: It 


“ muſt be, as ſollicitous as We can, by all endeavours to im- 
64 prove the Affections of Our good Subjects at home, and to 
© procure the Aſſiſtance of Our Friends and Allies abroad. 
c for the Recovery of that Right, which, by the Laws of ( 

«ſo long diſpoſſeſſed by ſuch force, and with thoſe circum- 
ce ſtances, as We do not deſire to aggravate by any ſharp Ex- 
*© preſſions; but rather wiſh, that the memory of what is paſt, 
« may be buried ro the World. That We have more endea- 
c vour'd to prepare, and to improve the Affections of Our 
< Subjects at home for Our Reſtoration, than to procure Af- 
« ſiſtance from abroad to Invade either of Our Kingdoms, is 
ce as manifeſt to the World. And We cannot give a better evi- 
ge dence that We are ſtill of the ſame mind, than in This Con- 
«© zuncture ; when common reaſon muſt fatisfy all Men, that 
We cannot be without Aſſiſtance from abroad, We chooſe 
« rather to ſend to you, who have it in your power to pre- 
ce vent that ruin and deſolation which a War would bring up- 


e Peace, Happineſs, Security, and Glory it ſhall enjoy, to 


« comply*d with their obligations, for which they were firſt 


« Honour and Dignity of the King, the Privileges of Parlia- 
© ment, the Liberty and Property of the Subject, and the fun- 
ce damental Laws ot the Land; and that You have vindicated 
ce that Truſt, which others moſt perfidiouſly abuſed and be- 
c tray'd. How much We deſire, and reſolve to contribute to 
<« thoſe good Ends, will appear to You by Our incloſed De- 
ce claration ; which We deſire you to cauſe to, be publiſhed 


< for the Information and Satisfaction of all good Subjects, 


ho do not deſire a farther effuſion of precious Chriſtian 


6“ Blood, but to have their Peace and Security founded upon 


* that which can only ſupport it, an Unity of Affections a- 


© mongit Our ſelves, an equal Adminiſtration of Juſtice to 
« Men reſtoring Parliaments to a full capacity of providing 
« for all that is amiſs, and the Laws of the Land to their due 
“ Veneration. . 8 

V o V have been your ſelves Witneſſes of ſo many Revo- 
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« lutions, and have had ſo much experience, how far any 
« Power and Authority that is only aſſumed by paſſion: and 
« appetite, and not ſupported by Juſtice, is from providing 
« for the Happineſs and Peace of the People, or from receiv- 
« ing any Obedience from them ( without which no Govern- 
« ment can provide for them) that you may very reaſonably” 
« helieve, that God hath not been ſo well pleaſed with the 
ce Attempts that have been made, ſince he hath uſually en- 
ec creaſed the Confuſion, by giving all the Succeſs that hath 
« been deſired, and brought that ro paſs without effect, which 
ce the Deſigners have propoſed as the beſt means to ſettle and 
ce compoſe the Nation: and therefore We cannot but hope 
c and believe, that you will concur with Us in the Remedy 
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« We have apply d; which to human Underſtanding, is ho M | 


« proper for the ills We all groan under; and that you will 
ec make your ſelves the blefled Inſtruments to bring this bleſs- 
ing of Peace and Reconciliation upon King and People, it 
« being the uſual method in which Divine Providence de- 


ee lighteth it ſelf, to uſe and ſanctify thoſe very means, which 


« ill Men deſign for the fatisfaction of private and particular 
« Ends and Ambition, and other wicked purpoſes, to whole- 
ſome and publick Ends, and to eſtabliſh that Good which is 


cc moſt contrary to the ners; which is the greateſt ma- 
Sr 


cc nifeſtation of God's peculiar kindneſs to a Nation that can 


« be given in this World. How far We reſolve to preſerve 


cc your Intereſts, and reward your Services, We refer to Our 
“ Deelaration ; and We hope God will inſpire you to per- 
form your Duty to Us, and to 2 Native Country; whoſe 
2 cannot be ſeparated from each other. 
Wx have intruſted Our Well-beloved Servant Sr John 
« Greenvil,-one of the Gentlemen of Our Bed-Chamber, to 
< deliver this unto You, and to give Us an account of your 
tc reception of it, and to deſire You, in Our Name, that it 
© may be publiſhed. And ſo We bid you farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this 4" of April 1660, in 
the twelfth year of Our Reign. | „„ 


Tv Our Truſty, and Well-beloved, the Sealer of the Houſe . 


of Commons. 
Charles R. 


TRUST Y and Well. beloved, We greet you well: In The Letter 


theſe great and inſupportable Afffictions and Calamities, un- 
der which the poor Nation hath been ſo long exerciſed, and 
by which it is ſo near exhauſted, We cannot think of a 
e more natural and proper Remedy, than to reſort to thoſe 


to the Houſe 
of Commons. 


CC for | 


| 
| 
| 


_ obſervation of what bath attended them, ate now truſted by 
* Our good Subjects to repair the Breaches which are made, 


__ <lafting Peace 2 — and Security of the Kingdom. 


chan We have in Our judgment, as well as from our ob- 


& eſtabliſh; their Peace and Security, And therefore We 


cc tion; a Copy of which We have likewiſe ſent to the Houſe 


ag 
ing eries, me Progr 

< worſe, and the miſtakes and miſunderſtandings, — 
< been produced, and contributed to inconvenienees which 
were not intended; and after ſo many Revolutions, and the 


<« and to provide proper Remedies for thoſe Evils; and forthe 


CG a Be SS _COIRRNR_RT__ET. 


_ ©W x da allure You upon Our Royal Word, that nene of 
Our Predeceflors have had à greater eſteem of Parliament, 


< ligation ; We do believe them to be fo vital a part of the 
<« Conftiturion of the Kin and ſo neceflary for the Go- 
et vernment of it, that We well know neither Prince nor 
< People can be in any tolerable degree happy without them; 
< and therefore you may be confident, that We ſhall always 
look upon their Counſels, as the beſt We can receive; and 
ce ſhall be as tender of their Privileges, and as careful to p 
<« ſerve and protect them, as of that which is moſt near to 
«Self, and moſt neceſſary for Our own Prefervation., 
« AND. as this is Our opinion of Parliaments, that their 
c Authority is molt neceflary for the Government of the King- 
«dom; ſo We are moſt confident, that Fx believe, and 
< find, that the preſervation of the King's Authority is as ne- 
ce ceflary for the preſervation of Parliaments ; and that it is 
ce not the Name but the right Conſtitution of them, which 
<« can. prepare and apply proper Remedies for thaſe Evils 
ce which are grievous to the People, and which can thereby 


< have not the leaſt doubt, but that you will be es tender 
«in, and as jealous of, any thing that may infringe Our 
<« Honqur, or impair Our Authority, as of your own Li- 
c berty and Property; which is beſt preſerv'd by preſerving 
cc the other. | 

How far We have truſted you in this great Affair, and 
< how much it is in your Power to reſtore the Nation to all 
ce that it hath loſt, and to redeem it from any infamy it hath 
E undergone, and to make the King and People as happy as 
< they ought to be; you will find by Our inclaſed Declara- 


cc of Peers: and you will eaſily believe, that We would nat 
<« voluntarily, and of Our Self, have repoſed ſa great a Truſt 
ce jn you, but upon an entire Confidence that you will not 
ce abuſe it, and that you will proceed in ſuch a manner, and 
cc with ſuch due conſideration of Us who have truſted You, 
that We ſhall not be alhamed of declining other Alpitance 
28 * | | 46 6 
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«(which We tave aſſurance ef) and repairing to You for 
—_ natural and proper Remedies for "Ei We would 
« te freed from; hot forry, that We have bound up Our owh 
<« Intereſts fo cnrirely with chat of Our Subjects, as that We 
« refer it to the fare Perfons to take care of Us, who are 
<«rrafted to provide for Them. We look upon You as wiſe 
ec nd diſpaſfionate Men, and 
« gp- hoe Banks and Fences which have been caſt dow 
« and WhO will moft reaformbly hope, that the fame — 
« derity will again fpring from thoſe Roots, from which it 
« hath heretofore and always grown; nor can We appre- 
« hend that you will — thing to Us, or expect any 
« thing from Us, but whar We are as ready to give, as You 
« to receive. 1 | | ; 
* Iv You defire the Advancement and Propagation of the 
« probeſtant Religion, We have, by Our conftant profe 


good Patriots, who will ' raiſe 


r 


« and practice of x, given ſufficient Teſtimony to the World, 


« that neither the Unkindneſs of thoſe of the fame Faith to- 


« wards Us, nor the Civilities and Obligations from'thoſe ofa 


« contrary profeſſion CO which We have had an abun- 
« dant Evidence) could in the leaſt degree ſtartle Us, or make 
c“ Us ſwerve from it; and nothing can be propoſed to mani- 
te feſt Our Zeal and Affection for it, to which We will not 
« readily conſent. And We hope, in due time, Our Self to 
ce propoſe ſome what to You for the Propagation of it, that will 
« ſatisfy the World, that We have always made it both Our 
cc care-and Our ſtudy, and have enough obſerv'd what is moſt 
«like to bring diſadvantage to it. ; 

«Ig Lou deſire ſecurity for thoſe who, in theſe Calamitous 
cc times, either wilfully or weakly have tranſgreſſed thoſe 
ce bounds which were preſcribed, and have invaded each o- 
ce thers Rights, We have left to you to provide for their Se- 
4 curity and Indemnity, and in ſucha way, as you ſhall think 
< juſt and reaſonable; and by a juſt computation of what Men 
ce have done, and ſuffer d, as near as is poſſible, to take care 
« that all Men be ſatisfied; which is t ſureſt way to ſup- 
ce preſs, and ene e all ſuch Uncharitableneſs and Animoſity, 

l 


« as might hereafter ſhake and threaten that Peace, which for 


the preſent might ſeem eſtabliſhed. If there be a crying 
«Sin, for which the Nation may be involv'd in the i 
that attends it, We cannot doubt but that you will be as ſol- 
«licitous to redeem it, and vindicate the Nation from that 
« Guilt and infamy, as We can be. 45 | 
« Ir Ygu defire that Reverence and Obedience may be 
paid to the fundamental Laws of the Land, and that Juſtice 
* may be equally and impartially adminiſter'd to all Men, it 
Lis that which We deſire to be ſworn to Our Self, 5 
2 Le that 
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ce that all Perſons in Power and Authority ſhould'be ſo too 
„IN a word, there is nothing that you can propoſe the 
< may. make the Kingdom happy, which We will not <n. 
cc tend with Yow to e and upon this Confidence ang 
< Aſſurance, We have thought fit to ſend you this Declan. 
cc tion, that you may, as much as is poſlible, at this diſtance, 
< ſee Our Heart; which, when God ſhall bring Us neare; 
< together, (as We hope he will do ſhortly) will appear to you 
cc very agreeable to what We have profeſſed; and We ho 
c that We have made that right Chriſtian uſe of our Aﬀidy 
c on, and that the obſervation and experience We have ha 
ce in other Countries, have been -ſuch, as that We, and, We 
cc hope, all Our Subjects, ſhall be the better for what We hays 
ce ſeen and ſuffer d. | | 
WE ſhall add no more, but Our Prayers to Almighty 
cc God, that he will ſo bleſs your Counſels, and direct your 
< Endeavours, that his Glory and Worſhip may be provided 
for; and the Peace, Honour, and Happineſs of the Nation, 
< may. be eſtabliſh*'d upon thoſe foundations which can beſt 
ce ſupport it. And ſo We bid you farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this 1 day of April 1660, in 
the twelth year of Our Reign. © oh 


OP His Majeſty's Declaration. 
| Charles R. 15 | 
The King's (CHARLES, by the Grace of God, King of England, Scot- 
Declarati- cc Jay, France, and Irelaud, Defender of the Faith, &'c. To 
on, cc a]l Our loving Subjects of what Degree or Quality ſoever, 
| « Greeting. If the general diſtraction, and confuſion, which 
cc is ſpread over the whole Kingdom, doth not awaken all 

cc Men to a deſire, and longing, that thoſe Wounds which 

cc have ſo many years together been kept bleeding, may be 

ce bound up, all We can ſay will be to no purpoſe. However, 

c after this long ſilence, We have thought it Our Duty to 

cc declare, how much We deſire to contribute thereunto : and 

& that, as We can never give over the hope, in good time, 

cc to obtain the poſſeſſion of that Right, which God and Na- 

ce ture hath made Our due; ſo We do make it Our daily Suit 

c to the Divine Providence, that he will, in compaſſion to 

« Us, and Our Subjects, after ſo long Miſery and Sufferings, 

c remit, and put Us into a quiet, and peaceable poſſeſſion of 

« that Our Right, with as little blood and damage to Our 

<« People as is poſſible; nor do We defire more to gnjoy what 

<« is Ours, than that all Our Subjects may enjoy what by Law 

«is Theirs, by a full and entire adminiſtration of Juſtice 

ce throughout the Land, and by extending Our Mercy where it 

cc is wanted and deſerv d. « AND 


7 * 4 Ofc 4 he Re belhon \ &c. 


ct A N D to the end that fear of puniſhment may not engage 
« any conſcious to themſelves of what is paſt; to a perſeve- 
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« rance in Guilt for the future, by oppoſing the quiet and 


« happineſs of their Country, in the Reſtoration both of King, 


Land Peers, and People, to their juſt, ancient, and funda- 


c mental Rights; We do by theſe preſents declare, that We 
« do grant a free and general Pardon, which We are ready, 
« upon demand, to pais under Our Great Seal of England, to 
« all Our Subjects of what Degree or Quality ſoever, who 
« within forty days after the publiſhing hereof, ſhall lay hold 
« upon this Our Grace and Favour, and ſhall by any Publick 
« Act declare their doing ſo, and that they return to the Loy- 
« alty and Obedience of good Subjects; excepting only ſuch 
« Perſons as ſhall hereafter be excepted by Parliament. ole 
« only excepted, let all Our Subjects, how Faulty ſoever, rely 
« upon the Word of a King, ſolemnly given by this preſent 


« Declaration, that no Crime whatſoever committed againſt 


« Us, or Our Royal Father, before the publication of this, 
« (hall ever riſe .in judgment, or be brought in queſtion, a- 
« gainſt any of them, to the leaſt indamagement of them, ei- 
« ther in their Lives, Liberties, or Eſtates, or (as far forth as 
« lies in Our Power) ſo much as to the prejudice of their 
ce Reputations, by any reproach, or terms of diſtinction from 
« the reſt of Our beſt Subjects; We deſiring, and Ys 
« that henceforward all Notes of diſcord, ſeparation, and di 


cc rence of Parties, be utterly aboliſh'd among all Our Subjects; 


« whom We invite and conjure to a perfect Union among 
<« themſelves, under Our Protection, for the Reſettlement of 


« Our juſt Rights, and Their's, in a free Parliament; by 


ce which, upon the word of a King, we Will be adviſed. - 
«AND becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of the 


ce Times, have produced ſeveral opinions in Religion by 


« which Men are engaged in Parties and Animoſities againſt 
« each other; which, when they ſhall hereafter unite in a 
“ freedom of converſation, will be compoſed, or better un- 

ce derſtood ; We do declare a Liberty to render Conſciences; 
c and that no Man ſhall be diſquieted, or called in queſtion, 
<« for differences of opinion in matters of Religion which do 
c“ not-diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom; and that We {hall 
«be ready to conſent to ſuch an Act of Parliament, as, upon 


mature deliberation, ſhall be ofter'd to Us, for the full grant- 
ͤ ing that Indulgence, | 


«AND becauſe in the continued diſtractions of ſo many 


< years, and ſo many and great Revolutions, many Grants 
«and Purchaſes of Eſtates have been made to and by man 

« Officers, Soldiers, and Others, who are now poſſeſſed of the 
E ſame, and who may be liable to Actions at Law, upon ſe- 


«yeral 
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| © veral Titles; We are likewiſe willing that all ſuch dif. 
c rences, and all things relating to ſuch Granta, Sales, and 
4 Purchaſes ſhall be determin d in Parliament; which can beg 
provide for the juſt ſatisfaction of all Men who are con. 

* cern'd. | 
AND We do farther declare, that We will be ready to 
© conſent to any Act or Acts of Parliament to the purpoſes 
cc aforeſaid, and for the full ſatisfaction of all Arrears due to 
e the Officers and Soldiers of the Army under the Command of 
Genetal Monk; and that they hall be receiv'd into Our Ser. 
< vice upon as good Pay, and Conditions, as they now enjoy, 
Given under Our Sign Manual, and Privy Sig.uet, at Ow 


| Court at Breda, the {th day of April, 1660, in the twelfth 
year of Our Reign. e e os | 


. _. CharlsR. | | 

HiMajefy's © RIGHT Trufty and Right Well-beloved Couſins, and 
Lueg 70 the © Right Truſty and Well-beloved Couſins, and Truſty and 
2 7 «Right Welk-beloved; We greet you well. We cannot 
<« have a better reaſon to promiſe Our {df an end of Our com- 
© mon Sufferings and Calamities, and that Our own juſt Power 
and Authority will, with God's bleſſing be reſtored to Us, 
cc than that You are again acknowledged to have that Autho- 
< rity and Juriſdiction which hath always belonged to you by 
1 -, Birth, and the fundamental Laws of the Land : and 
« We have thought it very fit and ſafe for Us to call to you 
ce for your Help, in the poſing the confounding diſtem- 
<< pers and diſtractions of the Kingdom; in which Your Suf- 
<« ferings are next to thoſe We have undergone Our ſelf; and 
therefore You cannot but be the moſt proper Counſellors 
„ for removing thoſe Miſchiefs, and for preventing the like 
<« for the future. How great a Truſt We repoſe in You, for 
cc the procuring and eſtabliſhing a bleſſed Peace and Security 
< for the Kingdom, will © ap to you by Our incloſed Decla- 
< ration; which Truſt, We are moſt confident you will diſ- 
c charge with that Juſtice, and Wiſdom, that becomes you, 
c and muſt always be expected from you; and that, upon your 
cc experience how one violation ſucceeds another, when the 
cc known Relations and Rules of Juſtice are once tranſgreſſed, 
cc you will be as jealous for the Rights of the Crown, and for 

« the Honour of your King, as for Your ſelves: and then you 
cc cannot but diſcharge your Truſt with good Succeſs, and pro- 

ce vide for, and eſtabliſh the Peace, Happineſs, and Honour of 

cc King, Lords, and Commons, upon that foundation which 
< can only ſupport it; and We ſhall be all h in each other: 
ce and as the whole Kingdom will bleſs God for Lou all, 2 

If) 
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4 ſnall hold our ſelf obliged in an eſpecial manner to thank You i 
« jn particular, according to the Affection You ſhall expreſs 

« towards Us. We need the leſs enlarge to you upon this Sub- 

« ject, becauſe We have likewiſe writ to the Houſe of Cotn- 
«'mons; which We ſuppoſe they will communicate to you. ? 
« And We pray God to bleſs your joynt Endeavours for the 

« good of Us all. And ſo We bid you very heartily farewel. 


Given at our Court at Breda, this tb day of April, 1660, 55 : 


in the twelfth year of Qur Reign. 


To Our Truſty and Well-beloved General Monk, and Ge- 
neral Mountague, Generals at Sea, to be communicated 
10 the Fleet. 5 | | 


Charles R. 


TRUST and Well-beloved, We greet you well. lt is ul 

« no ſmall comfort to Us, after ſo long and great Troubles r, 

and Miſeries, which the whole Nation hath groaned un- 
« der; and after ſo great Revolutions, which have ſtill increaſ- 
« ed thoſe Miſeries, to hear that the Fleet and ray > which 
care the Walls of the Kingdom, are put under the Command 
« of two Perſons ſo well diſpoſed to, and concern d in, the 
« Peace and Happineſs of the Kingdom, as We believe You 
to be; and that the Officers and Sea-men under your Com- 
mand, are more inclined to return to their duty to Us, and 
« put a period to theſe diſtempers and diſtractions, which 
have ſo impoveriſh'd and diſhonour'd the Nation, than to 
ec widen the Breach, and to raiſe their Fortunes by rapine and 
violence; which gives Us great encouragement and hope, 
that God Almighty will heal the Wounds by the ſame 
© Plaiſter that made the fleſh raw; that he will proceed in the 
*{ame Method in pouring his Bleſſings upon Us, which he was 
pleaſed to uſe, when he began to afflict us; and that the ma- 
« nifeſtation of the good Affection of the Fleet and Sea-men 
* towards Us, and the Peace of the Nation, may be the Pro- 
c logue to that Peace, which was firſt interrupted by the Mi- 
„take and Miſunderſtanding of their Predeceſſors; which 
* would be ſuch a Blefling upon Us all, that We ſhould not 
be leſs delighted with the manner, than the matter of it. 

IN this hope and confidence, We have ſent the incloſed 
„Declaration to you; by which you may diſcern, how much 
*«Weare willing to contribute towards the obtaining the ge- 
*neral and Publick Peace: in which as no Man can be more, 
**or ſo much, concern'd, ſo no Man can be more ſollicitdus 

<forit. And We do earneſtly deſire you, that you will cauſe 
Vol. II. Part 2. 4 «the 
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te the ſaid Declaration to be publiſhed to all the Officers and 
Seamen of the Fleet; to the End that they may plainly i. 
* {cern, how much we have put it into Their power to pro- 
<< vide for the Peace and Happineſs of the Nation, who have 
c been alway underſtood by them to be the beſt and moſt 

2 proger Counſellors for thoſe good ends: and You are like. 

ce wiſe farther to declare to them, that We have the fame 

de gracious purpoſe towards Them, which We have expreſſed 
towards the Army at Land; and will be as ready to provide 

« for the payment of all Arrears due to them, and for reward- 

«ing them according to their feveral Merits, as We have ex- 

<< preſled to the other; and We will always take ſo particular 

ce care of them and their Condition, as ſhall manifeſt Our 

*kindnels towards them. And fo depending upon God's 

« Bleſſing, for infuſing thoſe good Reſolutions into Your, and 

3 3 Hearts, which are beſt for Us all; We bid you fare- 

wel. | | 


Given at our Court at Breda, this, 4.th day of April, 166, 
in the twelfth year of Our Reign. 


To Our Truſty and Vell. beloved the Lord Mayor, Alder: 
men, and Common Council, of Our City of London. 


Charles R. | | | 
Hu Majeſt: - „TRUST and Well-beloved, We greet you well. In 
Letter to the © theſe great Revolutions of late, happen d in that Our King- 
wy 8 «dom, to the wonder and amazement ot all the World, there 
nen of the is none that We have look'd upon with more comfort, than 
Cirzof EE the fo frequent and publick manifeſtations of their Affecti- 
London. cc ons to Us in the City of London; which hath exceedingly 
« raiſed Our Spirirs, and which, no doubt, hath proceeded 
<« from the Spirit of God, and his extraordinary Mercy to the 
“Nation; which hath been encouraged by You, and your 
« good Example, to aſſert that Government under which it 
© hath ſo many hundred years, enjoyed as great felicity as 
e any Nation in Europe; and to diſcountenance the Imagina- | 
ce tions of thoſe who would ſubject Our Subjects to a Govern- 
ment they have not yet deviſed, and, to ſatisfy the pride and 
c ambition of a few ill Men, would introduce the moſt Arbi- 
<« trary and Tyrannical Power that was ever yet heard of. How 
« long We have all ſufter'd under thoſe and the like devices; 
ec all the world takes notice, to the no ſmall reproach of the 
& Engliſh Nation; which We hope is now providing for its 
© own Security and Redemption, and will be no longer be- 

& witched by thoſe Inventions. | 

«How delirous We are to contribute to the — the 
oy Cace 
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a peace and Happineſs of our Subjects without effuſion of blood; 
ee and how far We are from deſiring to recover what belongs 
to Us by a War, if it can be otherwiſe done, will appear fo 
« you by the incloſed Declaration 8 which, together with this 


Our Letter, We have intruſted Our Right Truſty and Well- 
« heloved Coufin, the Lord Viſcount Mordaum, and Our 


1 


« Truſty and Well beloved Servant, Sr John Greewvil Knight, 


cc one of the Gentlemen of Our Bed- Chamber, to deliver to 
« you ; to the end, that Lou, and all the reſt of Our 


« dubjects of that Our City of London (to whom We deſite it 


ce ſhould be publiſned) may know, how far We are from the 
« defire of revenge, or that the Peace, Happineſs, and Secu- 
ce riry of the Kingdom, ſhould be raiſed upon any other foun- 
ce dation than the affections and hearts of Our Subjects, and 
« their own Conſents. © FOI 3s e, 


WE have not the leaſt doubt of your juſt ſenſe of theſd 
« Our Condeſcenfions, or of your Zeal to advance and pro- 
c mote the ſame good end, by diſpoſing all Men to meet Us 
cc with the ſame affection and tenderneſs, in reſtoring the fun- 


cc damental Laws to that Reverenoe that is due to them, and 
« upon the preſervation whereof all our happinefs depends. 
« And you will have no reaſon to doubt of enjoying your full 
ce ſhare in that happineſs, and of the improving it by Our par- 
« ticular affection to you. It is very natural for all Men todo 
cc all the good they can for their Native Country, and to ad- 
& vance the honour of it; and as We have that full Affection 
e for the Kingdom in general, ſo We would not be thought 


ce to be without ſome Extraordinary kindneſs for Our Native 


ce City in that particular; which We ſhall manifeſt on all oc- 
e caſions, not only by renewing their Charter, and confirmin 
ce all thoſe Privileges which they have receiv'd from Our Pre- 


« deceſſors, but by adding and granting any new Favours, 


* which may advance the Trade, Wealth, and Honour of that 
“Our Native City; for which We will be fo ſollicitous, that 
« We doubt not but that it will, in due time, receive ſome 
© Benefit and Advantage in all thoſe reſpects, even from Our 
< own obſervation and experience abroad. And We are moſt 
« confident, We ſhall never be diſappointed in Our expecta- 
tion of all poſſible Service from your Aﬀections: And {9 
« We bid you farewel. PT] WO 1 


| Given at Our Court at Breda, the fh day of April, 1666; 


nn the twelfth year of Our Reign. . 


Cee . 
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Sir John THE two Gentlemen tel mention'd to have been with 


Greenvil the King, return'd to London e the defeat of Lambert, 
2 4. nd a full week before the Parliament was to begin. The Ge. 
Eng'anc» neral, upon the peruſal of the Copies of the ſeveral diſpatches; 
nicares the liked all very well. And it ought to be remember'd for his 
Letters te honour, that from this time he behaved. himſelf with great 
7h General. affection towards the King; and though he was offer d all the 
Tr Gene- Authority that Cromwell had enjoyed, and the Title of King, 
ral'e beha= he uſed all his endeavours to promote and advance the In- 
eyes -” tereſt of his Majeſty : yet he as carefully retained the Secret, 
and did not Communicate to any Perſon living (Mr Mforrite 
only excepted.) that he had receiv'dany Letter from the King, 
till the very minute that he preſented it to the Houſe of Com- 

mons. e WE 
D:clarati- THERE happen'd at the ſame time a concurrence, which 
en:of the much facilitated the great work in hand. For ſince a great 
eng obſtruction that hinder'd the Univerſal conſent to call in the 
©"; ve King, was the Conſcience of the perſonal injuries, incivilities, 
great eſſect. reproachful, and barbarous uſage, which all the Royal Party 
had (uſtain'd, and the Apprehenſion that their Animoſities 
were ſo great, that, notwithſtanding all Acts of Pardon and 
Indemnity granted by the King, all opportunities would be 
embraced: for ſecret revenge, and that They who had been 
kept under, and oppreſſed for near twenty years, would for 
the future uſe the power they could not be without upon the 
King's Reſtoration, with extreme Licence and Inſolence; to 
obviate this too reaſonable imagination, ſome diſcreet Perſons 
of the King's Party cauſed a Declaration to be prepared; in 
which (after their acknowledgments and thanks to the Ge- 
neral, « For having, next under the Divine Providence, fo far 
conducted theſe Nations towards a happy recovery of their 
« Laws, and Ancient Government) they ſincerely profeſſed, 
ce that they reflected on their paſt Sufferings as from the hand 
© of God; and therefore did not cheriſh any violent thoughts 
© or inclinations againſt any Perſons whatſoever , who had 
* been any way inſtrumental in them; and that, if the indiſ- 
© cretion of any particular Perſons ſhould tranſport them to 
<« Expreſſions contrary to this their general Senſe, they utterly 
_ E difclaimed them. They farther promiſed, “ By their quiet 
c and peaceable behaviour, to teſtify their ſubmiſſion to the 
« Council of State, in expectation of the future Parliament; 
on whoſe wiſdom \, they truſted, God would give ſuch 2. 
* Bleſſing, as might produce a perfect Settlement both in 
Church and State. And laſtly they declared, “ That, as the 
General had not choſen the ſandy foundations of Self. Go- 
« vernment, but the firm Rock of National Intereſt, where- 
Kon to frame a ſettlement, fo it was their hope and "_ 
| ; chat, 


) 


« that, when the building ſhould come to be raiſed, it might 
ce not, like Rome, have the beginning in the blood of Brethren; 
64 nor, like Babel, be interrupted by confuſion of Tongues ; 
c but that all might ſpeak one Language, and be of one Name; 
ce that all mention of Parties, and Factions, and all Rancor 
« and Animoſities may be thrown in, and buried, like Rubbiſh 
ec under the Foundation. | . Ft 


Tusk profeſſions, or to the ſame purpoſe, under the Ti- 


tle of a Declaration of the Nobility, and Gentry, and Clergy, 


that had ſerved the late King, or his preſent Majeſty, or ad- 


hered to the Royal Party in ſuch a City or County, which was 
named, were Sign d by all the confiderable: Perſons therein; 
as This that We have here mention'd, was ſubſcribed by great 
Numbers in and about the Cities of London and Weſtminſter ; 
and ſo were (ſeveral others from other places; and then all 
Printed with their Names, and publiſhed to the view of the 
world; which were receiv'd with great joy, and did much al- 


lay thoſe jealouſies, which obſtructed the confidence that was 


neceſlary to eſtabliſh a good Underſtanding between them. 


NoTHING hath been of late faid of Ireland; which wait- The Aﬀe 
ed upon the dictates of the Governing Party in England with of Leland 


or ſome 


gears paſt 


the bane giddineſs. The. Iriſb, who would now have been 
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glad to have redeem d their paſt Miſcarriages and Madneſs by 7;u tutime: 


doing Service for the King, were under as ſevere a Captivity, 


and compleat Miſery, as the worſt of their Actions had de- 


ſerv'd, and indeed as they were capable of OT: After 
near one hundred thouſand of them Tranſported into Forreign 
arts, for the Service of the two Kings of France and Spain, 
ew of whom were alive after ſeven years, and after double 
that Number conſumed by the Plague and Famine, and Se- 
verities exerciſed upon them in their own Country; the re- 
mainder of them had been by Cromwell (who could not find a 
better way of extirpation) tranſplanted into the moſt inland, 
barren, deſolate, and mountanous part of the Province of Co- 
zaught ; and it was lawful for any Man to kill any of the Ich, 
who were found in any place out of thoſe precincts which 


were aſſign'd to them within that Circuit. Such a proportion 


of Land was allotted to every Man as the Protector thought 
competent for them; upon which they were to give formal 
Releaſes of all their pretences and titles to any Lands in any 
other Provinces, of which they had been depriv'd; and if 
they refuſed to give ſuch Releaſes, they were {till depriv'd of 
what they would not Releaſe, without any reaſonable hope of 
ever being reſtored to it; and left to ſtarve within the Limits 
preſcribed to them; out of which they durſt not withdraw ; 


and They who did adventure, were without all remorſe pro- 


ſecuted by the Ezg/i/h, aſſoon as they were diſcover d: fo 
5 Cee that 


is © 
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that very few refuſed to ſign thoſe Releaſes, or other Adds 
which were demanded; upon which the Lords and Gentle- 
men, had ſuch Aſſignments of Land made to them, as in ſome 
1 were proportionable to their Qualities; which fell out 
leſs miſchievouſly to thoſe who were of that Province, who 
came to enjoy ſome part of what had been their own; but 
to thoſe who were driven thither out of other Provinces,' it 
was little leſs deſtructive than if they had nothing; it was {6 
long before they could ſettle themſelves, and by Husbandry 
raiſe any thing out of their Lands to ſupport their Lives: yer 


neceſſity obliged them to acquieſcence, and to be in ſome 


ſort induſtrious ; ſo that at the time to which we are now 
arriv'd, they were ſettled, within the Limits preſcribed, in a 


Condition of living; though even the hard Articles which had 


been granted, were not punctually obſerv'd to them; but their 
proportians reſtrain'd, and leſſen d by ſome pretences of the 
Eugiiſb, under ſome former Grants, or other Titles; to all 
winch they found it neceſſary to ſubmit, and were compelbd 
to enjoy what was left, under all the marks and brands which 


Iriſb had taken ſo heavily from the Earl of Srraffbrd, when 


ever accompanied a Conquer'd Nation; which — the 


A 
le 
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they were equally free with the Fugliſh, who had ſubdued 
them, that they made it part of that Charge upon which he loſt 


his Life. | | 
Uron the recalling, and tame Submiſſion of Harry Crom- 
well to the Rump-Parliament, aſſoon as his Brother Richard 


1 


Was depoſed, the Factions encreaſed in re/and to a very great 


height, as well amongſt the Soldiers and Officers of the Army, 
as in the Council of State, and amongſt the Civil Magiſtrates. 
The Lord Bragbil, who was Preſident of Munſter, and of a 


very great intereſt, and influence upon that whole Province, 


though he had great warineſs in diſcovering his Inclinations, 
as he had great guilt to reſtrain them, yet hated Lambert ſo 
much, that he leſs feared the King; and fo wiſhed for a ſafe 
opportunity to do his Majeſty Service; and he had a good 
Poſt, and a good Party to concur with him, when he ſhould 
call upon them, and think fit to declare. | | 

SIR Charles Coot, who was Prefident of Connaught, and had 
good Command, and Intereſt in the Army, was a Man of 
s Guilt, and more Courage, and impatience to ſerve the 
ing. He ſent over St Arthur Forbes, a Scotiſh Gentleman 


of good Affection to the King, and good Intereſt in the Pro- 


vince of Dyer, where he was an Officer of Horſe. This 
Gentleman Sr Charles Coot ſent to Bruſſels to the Marquis of 
Ormond, © That he might aſſure his Majeſty of his Affection 
**and Duty; and that, if his Majeſty: would vouchſafe him- 
ve {elf to come into Ireland, he was confident the n+] 
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, -- Of the Rebellion, &. 755 
ee dom would declare for him: that though the preſent Power 
« in Exgland had remov'd all the ſober Men from the Govern- 
« ment of the State, in Irelaud, under the Character of Preſ- 
« hyterians ; and had put Ludlow, Corbet, and others of the 
ce King's Judges in their places; yer they were ſo generall 
« odidus to the Army as well as to the People, that they could 
« ſeiſe upon their Ferfons, and the very Caſtle of Dublin, 
« when thiy ſhould judge it convenient, = 
SIR Arthur Forbes artiv'd at Bruſſels, before the King had 
any aſlurance or confident ny of the General, and when 
few Men thought his Fortune better than deſperate : ſo that 
if what Sr Arthur propoſed (which was kept very ſecret) bad 1 
been publiſh'd, moſt Men about the Court would have been 
very ſollicitous for his Majeſty's going into Ireland. But his 
Majeſty well knew that that unhappy Kingdom muſt infallib _ 
wait upon the fate of Euxglaud; and therefore he reſolv d to 
attend the viciflitudes there ; which, in his own thoughts, he 
ſtill believ'd would produce ſomewhat, in the end, o which 
he ſhould have the benefit; and diſmiſſed Sr Aribur Forbes 
with ſuch Letters and Commiſſions as he deſired ; wha there- 
upon return'd for Irelaud; where he found the State of Af- 
fairs very much alter'd fince his departure. For upon the 
Defeat of Lambert, and General Mons marching towards 
London, the Lord Broghil, and S* Charles Coot, notwithitand- 
ing the jealouſy that was between them, joyn' d with ſuc 
other Perſons Who were Presbyterians, and though they had 
been always againſt the King, yet they all concurr'd in ſeiſing 
upon the Perſons who had been put in by Lambert, or the 
Rump-Parliament, and ſubmitted ro the Orders of General 
Monk, the rather, becauſe rhey did imagine that he intended 
to ſerve the King; and ſo, by the time that the Parliament 
was to meet at Veſtminſter, all things were ſo well diſpoſed 
in Ireland, that it was evident they would do whatſoever the 
General, and rhe Parliament (who they preſumed would be of 
one mind) ſhould order them todo. | 5 
TRE Parliament met upon the five and twentieth day of The Parla- 
April; of which the General was return'd a Member, to ſerve N 
as Knight of the Shire for the County of Devon; Sr Har bottle Pd Harbor- 
Grimſtone was choſen Speaker, who had been a Member of cle Grim- 
the Long Parliament, and continued, rather than concurr'd, ſtone cheſen 
with them till after the Treaty of the Iſle of Wight; where Fee. 
he was one of the Commiſſioners ſent to Treat with the 
King, and behav'd himſelf ſo well, that his Majeſty was well 
ſatisfied with him ; and after his return from thence, he preſs- 
ed the acceptance of the King's Conceſſions; and was there- 
upon in the Number of thoſe who were by force excluded the 
Houſe. His Election to be Speaker at this time was con- 
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756 The Hiſtory Book XVI. 
triv'd by thoſe who mgant well to the King; and he fb. 
8 mitted to it out of a hope and confidence that the deſigns it 
Their 5ſt: Was laid for would ſucceed. They begun chiefly with bitter 
Proceedsngr. Invectives againſt the Memory of Cromwell, as an odious and 
perjur d Tyrant, with Execrations upon the unchriſtian Myr. 
der of the late King. And in theſe generals they ſpent the 
firſt days of fitting; no Man having the Courage, how Loyal 
ſoever their wiſhes were, to mention his Majeſty, till they 
could make a diſcovery what mind the General was of; who 
could only protect ſuch a Propoſition from being penal to the 
Perſon that made it, by the former Ordinances of the Rump- 
Parliament. | 
May the AFTER the General had well ſurvey'd the temper of the 
#:f, the Ge- Houle, upon the firſt of May he came into the Houſe, and 
| 3 told them, One Sr John Greenvil, who was a Servant of the 
ruſe of Sir ( King's, had brought him a Letter from his Majeſty ; which 
J Green- « he had in his hand, but would not preſume to open it with- 
Vl ey « out Their direction; and that the ſame Gentleman was at 
Letter from ©the door, and had a Letter to the Houſe : which was no 
The King. „ ſooner ſaid, than with a general Acclamation he was called 
Sr JiGreen- for; and being brought to the Bar, he ſaid, « That he was com- 
vil cates. © manded by the King his Maſter, having been lately with 
ves belle. him at Breda, to deliver that Letter to the Houſe : which 
ter ro the he was ready to do; and fo, giving it by the Serjeant to be 
Houſe of deliver'd to the Speaker, he withdrew. 
comment.  THg Houſe immediately call'd to have both Letters read, 
«nd the De. that to the General, and that to the Speaker; which being 
claration, done, the Declaration was as greedily calFd for, and read. 
read. And from this time Charles Stuart was no more heard of: 
Received and ſo univerſal a Joy was never ſeen within thoſe Walls; 
wir! and though there were ſome Members there, who were no- 
e Jg. thing delighted with the temper of the Houſe, nor with the 
Argument of it, and probably had malice enough to make 
within themſelves the moſt execrable wiſhes, yet they had 
not the hardineſs to appear leſs tranſported than the reſt; 
4 who, not deferring it one Moment, and without one contra- 
A Commit- dicting Voice, appointed a Committee to prepare an Anſwer 
cee aphointed to his Majeſty's Letter, expreſſing the great and joyful ſenſe 
* Lafee, the Houſe had of his gracious Offers, and their humble and 
Al Mar hearty thanks for the ſame, and with profeſſions of their Loy- 
zo bg priut- alty and Duty to his Majeſty; and that the Houſe would give 
d. a ſpeedy Anſwer to his Majeſty's gracious Propoſals. T hey 
likewiſe Order'd, at the ſame time, that both his Majeſty's Let-- 
ters, that to the Houſe, and that to the General, with his 
Majeſty's Declaration therein incloſed, and the Reſolution of 
the Houfe thereupon, ſhould be forthwith Printed and Pub- 
| liſhed. FEY * | | 
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Tunis kind of Reception was beyond what the beſt af- 
fected, nay even the King, could expect or hope; and all 
that follow'd went in the ſame pace. The Lords, when the 
ſaw what Spirit the Houſe of Commons was poſſeſſed of, 
would not loſe Their fhare of Thanks, but made haſte into 
their Houſe without 58 any who had been ſequeſter d 
from ſitting there for their Delinquency; and then they re- 
ceivd likewiſe their Letter from Sr Jobs Greenvil which his 
Majeſty had directed to them; and they receiv'd it with the 5; j. Green- 
fame Duty and acknowledgment. The Lord Mayor, Alder- vil delivers 
men, and Common Council, were likewiſe tranſported with 0 * if 
the King's goodneſs towards them, and with the Expreſſions 15 * 
of his Royal Clemency ; and enter'd into cloſe Deliberation, Tye Lord 
what return they ſhould make to him to manifeſt their Duty Mayor, & c. 
and Gratitude. And the Officers of the Army, and Fleet, wee ther 
unpon the ſight of the Letters to their Generals, and his Ma- e fene 
jeſty's Declaration, thought themſelves highly honour'd, in 1,3; S. dow 
that they were look d upon as good Inſtruments of his Ma- te Amy 
jeſty's Reſtoration; and made thofe Vows, and publiſh'd ſuch 4 Flers 
Declarations of their Loyalty and Duty, as their Generals 
cauſed to be provided for them; which they ſign'd with the 
loudeſt alacrity. And the truth is, the General managed the 
buſineſs, which he now own'd himſelf ro have undertaken, 
with wonderful prudence and dexterity. And as the nature 
and humour of his Officers was well known to him, ſo he re- 
mov'd ſuch from their Commands whoſe Affections he ſuſ- 
pected, and conferr'd their places upon others, of whom he 
was molt aſſured. In a word, there was either real Joy in the 
Hearts of all Men, or at leaſt their Countenance appear'd ſuch 
as if they were glad at the Heart. 1 

THE Committee who were appointed by the Houſe of 


Commons to prepare an Anſwer to the King's Letter, found 
it hard to ſatisfy all Men, who were well contented that the 


King ſhould be invited to return : but ſome thought, that the 
Guilt of the Nation did require leſs precipitation than was 
like to de uſed; and that the Treaty ought firſt 10 be made 
with the King, and Conditions of Security agreed on, before 
his Majeſty ſhould be receiv'd. Many of thoſe, who had con- 
terr'd together before the meeting of the Parliament, had de- 
lig d ſome Articles to be prepared, according to the Model 
of thoſe at Killing worth, in the time of King Harry the Third, 
to which the King ſhould be fworn before he came home. 
Then the Presbyterian Party, of which there were many 
Members in Parliament, though they were rather Trouble- 
ſome than Powerful, ſeem'd very ſollicitous that ſomewhat 
ſhould be concluded in veneration of the Covenant; and, at 
leaſt, that ſomewhat ſhould be inſerted in their b the 
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Me Hiſtory Book XVI. 
diſcountenance of the Biſhops. But the warmer Zeal of the 
Houſe threw away ail thoſe formalities and affectations: They 
faid, © They had proceeded too far already in their Vote yp. 
< on the receipt of the Letter, to fall back again, and to of. 
ec fend the King with colder e of their Duty. In 
the end, after ſome days debate, finding an equal impatience 
without the Walls to that within the Houſe, they were con- 
tented to gratify the Presbyterians in the length of the Anſwer, 
and in uſing ſome Expreſſions which would pleaſe Them, and 
could do the King no prejudice; and all agreed, that This An- 
{wer ſhould be return'd to his Majeſty, which is here inſerted 
in the very words. es Sh 


* 1 «a a 


i Moft Royal Soveraign, | 
The Anſwer E« W x, Your Majeſty's moſt Loyal Subjects, the Commons 
7 — {© of England aſſembled in Parliament, do, with all humble- 
70 the King, © neſs preſent unto Your Majeſty the unfeigned thankfulneſs 
| 6 of Our hearts, for thoſe gracious Expreſſions of Piety, and 
« Goodneſs, and Love to Us, and the Nations under Your 
Dominion, which your Majeſty's Letter of the 4 of April, 
ce dated from Breda, together with the Declaration incloſed 
< in it of the ſame date, do fo evidently contain. For which 
« We do, in the firſt place, look up to the great King of Kings, 
« and bleſs his Name, who hath put theſe thoughts into the 
« Heart of Our King, to make him glorious in the Eyes of 
< his People; as thoſe great Deliverances, which that Divine 
« Majeſty hath afforded unto Your Royal Perſon, from many 
ce dangers, and the fupport which he hath given to your He- 
cc roick and Princely mind under various Tryals, make it ap- 
< pear to all the World that You are precious in His {ight. 
And give Us leave to ſay, that as your Majeſty is pleaſed to 
cc declare Your Confidence in Parliaments, Your Eſteem of 
ee them, and this Your Judgment, and Character of them, 
e that they are ſo neceſſary for the Government of the King- 
dom, that neither Prince nor People can be in any tolerable 
ce degree happy without them, and therefore ſay, that You 
ce will hearken unto their Counſels, be tender ot their Privi- 
2 * and careful to preſerve, and protect them; ſo We 
truſt, and will, with all humility, be bold to affirm, that 
dc your Majeſty will not be deceiv'd in Us, and that We will 
<< never depart from that Fidelity which We owe unto your 
« Majeſty, that Zeal which We bear unto your Service. and 
«Ga © endeavour to advance Your Honour and Great- 
*©nels. « 
Ap We beſeech your Majeſty, We may add this farther 
ce for the vindication of Parliaments, and even of the laſt Par- 
e | | “ ljament, 
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« liament,” Conven'd under your Royal Father of happy Me- 
« mory, when, as your Majeſty well obſerves, through mi- 
«takes, and miſunderſtandings, many inconveniencies were 
« produced, which were not intended, that thoſe very incon- 
«-yeniencies could not have been brought upon Us by thoſe 
« Perfons who had defign'd them, without violating the Par- 
« ljament it ſelf.” For they well knew it was not poſſible to 
« dog violence to that Sacred Perſon, whilſt the Parliament, 
ce which had vowed and covenanted for the defence and ſafe- 
« ty of that Perſon, remain'd entire. Surely, Sir, as the Per- 
«ſons of Our Kings have ever been dear unto Parliaments, ſo 
We cannot think of that horrid Act committed againſt the 
ce precious life of Our late Soveraign, but with ſuch a deteſta- 
cc tion, and abhorrency, as We want words to expreſs it; and, 
c next to wiſhing it had never been, We wiſh it may never 
_ be remember d by your Majeſty, to be unto you an occaſion 
« of ſorrow, as it will never be remember'd by Us, but with 


« that grief and trouble of mind which it deſerves ; being the 


« oreateſt reproach that ever was incurr'd by any of the Eng- 
cc /i Nation, an Offence to all the Proteſtant Churches a- 
« broad, and a ſcandal to the profeſſion of the truth of Reli- 
6 —.— at home; though both Profeſſion, and true Pro- 
60 s, and the Nation it ſelf, as well as the Parliament, 
ce were moſt innocent of it; it having been only the Contri- 
« vance and Act of ſome few Ambitious and Bloody Perſons 
c and ſuch others, as by Their influence were miſled. And 
« as We hope and pray, that God will not impure the guilt of 
< jt, nor of all the evil Conſequences thereof, unto the Land, 
« whoſe Divine Juſtice never involves the guiltleſs with the 


"59 


ce guilty, ſo We cannot but give due praiſe to your Majeſty's 


« goodneſs, who are pleaſed ro entertain ſuch reconciled, and 
c reconciling thoughts, and with them not only meet, but as 
Lit were prevent your Parliament and People, propoſing 

< your ſelf in a great meaſure, and inviting the Parliament to 
ce conſider farther, and adviſe your Majeſty, what may be ne- 
<« ceflary to reſtore the Nation to what it hath loſt, raiſe up 


< again the Banks and Fences of it, and make the Kingdom 


« happy by the advancement of Religion, the Security of 
„Our Laws, Liberties, and Eſtates, and the removing all Jea- 
« loufies and Animoſities, which may render our Peace leſs 
certain and durable. Wherein your Majeſty gives a large 
„Evidence of your great Wiſdom ; judging aright, that, after 
4ſo high a diſtemper, and ſuch an univerſal ſhaking of the 
very foundations, great care muſt be had to repair the 
* breaches, and much circumſpection and induſtry uſed to pro- 
vide things neceſſary for the ſtrengthning of thoſe repairs, 
and preventing whatſoever may diſturb or weaken _—_ 

| 22 + c WE 


© mance, ſince your own Princely judgment hath prompted 


but what You will be as ready to give, as We to receive. 
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WE ſhall immediately apply our ſelves to the Preparing 
<« of theſe things; and in a very ſhort time, We hope to be 
<« able to preſent them to your Majeſty; and for the preſent 
do with all humble thankfulneſs, acknowledge your Grace 
« and Favour in aſſuring Us of your Royal concurrence with 
„Us, and ſaying, that we ſhall not expect any thing from you, 


And We cannot doubt of your Majeſty's effectual perfor. 


** unto you the neceſſity of doing ſuch things; and your piety 
« and goodneſs hath carried you to a free tender of them to 
„your faithful Parliament. You ſpeak. as a Gracious King, 
«and We will do what befits Dutiful, Loving, and Loyal Sub- 
<< jects; who are yet more engaged to honour, and highly 
« eſteem your Majeſty, for your declining, as you were plea(- 
ed to fay, all Forreign Aſſiſtance, and rather truſting to 
« your People; who, We do aſſure your Majeſty, will, and 
* do open their Arms and their Hearts to receive you, and 
<< will ſpare neither their Eſtates, nor their Lives, when your 
ce Service ſhall require it of them. 

AN D We have yet more Cauſe to enlarge our Praiſe, and 
«our Prayers to God for your Majeſty, that You have con- 
te tinued unſhaken in your faith; that neither the temptation 
© of allurements, perſwaſions, and promiſes from ſeducing 
<« Papiſt on the one hand, nor. the perſecution, and hard uſage 
© from ſome ſeduced, and miſguided Profeſfors of the Prote- 
< {tant Religion on the other hand, could at all prevail on 
« your Majeſty, to make You forſake the Rock of 1/ae!, the 
© God of your Fathers, and the true Proteſtant Religion, in 


_ © which your Majeſty hath been bred; but you have till 


The An wer 
# deliver d 
to Sir John 
Creenvil. 


te been as a Rock Your ſelf, firm to your Covenant with Your 
ce and Our God, even now expreſling your Zeal and Affection 
© for the Proteſtant Religion, and your care and ſtudy for the 
ce propagation thereof. This hath been a rejqycing of heart 
«to all the faithful of the Land, and an Aſſurance to them 
that God would not forſake you; but after many Tryals, 
ce which ſhould but make you more precious, as Gold out of 
© the fire, would reſtore your Majeſty unto your Patrimony, 
«and People, with more Splendor and Dignity, and make 
«you the Glory of Kings, and the Joy of your Subjects 
« which is, and ſhall ever be, the Prayer of your Majeſty's 


moſt Loyal Subjects the Commons of Exglaud aſſembled in. 


c Parliament. 65 8 
Which Letter was ſigu d by Sr Harbottle Grimſtone Speaker. 


Asso o as this Letter was engroſſed and ſign d, Sr John 


Greenvil was appointed to attend again; and he being ER 
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to the Bar, the Speaker ſtood up, and told him, That they - 

« need not acquaint. him with what grateful hearts they bad 
« receiv'd his Majeſty's gracious Letter; he himſelf was an 
« ear and eye-witneſs of it: their Bells and their Bone-fires 

ec had already 2 95 the Proclamation of his Majeſty's good- 
ce neſs, and of Their joys ; that they had now prepared an 
« Anſwer to his Majeſty, which ſhould be deliver'd to him; 
| « and that they did not think fit he ſhould return to their Royal 
« Soveraign without ſome teitimony of their reſpects to him- 
«ſelf; and therefore that they had order'd five hundred 
« pounds to be deliver'd to him, to buy a Jewel to wear, as 
« an honour for being the Meſſenger of fo gracious a Meſ- 
; and in the Name of the Houle he gave him their moſt 
hearty thanks. So Great and Suddain a Change was this, 
tat a Servant of the King's, who, for near ten years toge- 
ther, had been in Priſons, and under confinements, only for 
being the King's Servant, and would, but three Months 
before, have been put to have undergone a ſhameful death, if 
he had been known to have ſeen the King, ſhould be now re- 
warded for bringing a Meſſage from him. From this time 
there was ſuch an Emulation and Impatience in Lords, and 
Commons, and City, and generally over the Kingdom, who 
{ſhould make the moſt lively Expreſſions of their Duty and of 
their Joy, that a Man could not but wonder where thoſe Peo- 
ple dwelt who had done all the miſchief, and kept the King 
ſo many years from enjoying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch 
excellent Subjects. 3 | | 
Tux Lords and the Commons now conferr'd together, 
how they might with more Luſtre perform thoſe reſpects that 
might be preparatory to his rg” s Return. They remem- 
ber d, that, upon the Murder of the late King, there was a 
Declaration, that no Man, upon peril of his life, and forfeiture 
of his Eſtate, ſhould preſume to proclaim his Succeſſor ; which 
ſo terrified the People, that they ſcarce dared ſo much as to 
pray for him. Wherefore, though this Parltament had now, 
y all the ways they could think of, publiſhed their return to 
their obedience, yet they thought it neceſſary, for the better 
information and conviction of the People, to make ſome ſo- 
lemn Proclamation of his Majeſty's undoubted Right to the 
Crown, and to oblige all Men to pay that reverence, and 
duty to him, which they ought to do by the Laws of God 
and of the Land. Whereupon they gave order to prepare 
ſuch a Proclamation; which being done, the Lords and Com- 
mons, the General having concerted all things with the City, 
met in Næſtminſter-Hall upon the 8h of May, within ſeven 
days after the receipt of the King's Letter ; and walked into 
che Palace-yard ; where they all ſtood bare, whilſt the __ 
raulds 


The King 
proclaim 'd 


May 8. 


Many Ad- 


City of London, and other Freemen of this Kingdom now 


raulds proclaim'd the King. Then they went to bite. Hal 
and did the ſame ; and afterwards at Temple-Bar ; where the 
Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and all the Companies of the 
City receiv'd them, when the like Proclamation was. made in 
like manner there; and then in the uſual places of the City: 
which done, the remainder of the Day, and the Night, wy 
ſpent in thoſe Acclamations, Feſtivals, Bells and Bone-fires, 2 
are the natural Attendants upon ſuch Solemnities. And then 
nothing was thought of, but ro make ſuch preparations a 
ſhould be neceſſary for his Majeſty's Invitation and Reception, 
The Proclamation made was in theſe words: 
«ALTHOUGH it can no way be doubted, but that his Ma. 
« jeſty's Right, and Title to his Crown and Kingdoms, is, 
and was every way compleated by the death of his moſt 
“Royal Father of glorious Memory, without the ceremony or 
c folemnity of a Proclamation ; yet, fince Proclamations in 
ce fuch Caſes have been always uſed, to the end that all good 
Subjects might, upon this occaſion, teſtify their duty and 
<« reſpect, and ſince the armed violence, and other the Calz- 
ce mities of many years laſt paſt, have hitherto deprived Us 
« of any ſuch opportunity, whereby We might expreſs Our 


« Loyalty and Allegiance to his Majeſty, We therefore, the 


Lords and Commons now Aſſembled in Parliament, toge- 
<« ther with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 


c prefent, do, according to our Duty and Allegiance, hearti- 
«ly, joytully, and unanimouſly acknowledge and ade 
«that immediately upon the deceaſe of Our late Soveraign 
Lord King Charles, the imperial Crown of the Realm of 
« Ergland, and of all the Kingdoms, Deminions, and Rights 
cc belonging to the ſame, did, by inherent Birth-right and 
c lawful undoubted Succeſlion, deſcend and come to his moſt 
<« excellent Majeſty Charles the Second, as being lineally, juſt- 
<« ly, and lawfully next Heir of the blood Royal of this Realm; 
«and that, by the Goodneſs and Providence of Almighty 


God, He is of Eng/and, Scotland, France, and Ireland, the 
 < moſt Potent, mighty, and undoubted King; and thereunto 


© We moſt humbly and faithfully do ſubmit, and oblige our 
* delves, our Heirs, and Poſterity for ever. 


From the time that the King came to Breda, very few 


dre(ſes to the days paſſed without ſome Expreſs from London, upon the ob- 
Ring. 


ſervations of his Friends, and the Applications made to them 


by many who had been very active againſt the King, and were 


now as ſollicitous his Majeſty ſhould know, that they whole- 


ly dedicated themſelves to his Service. Even before the Ge- 
neral had declared himſelf, or the Parliament was Aſſembled, 


ſome, who had ſate Judges upon his Father, ſent many 7 
: | cuſe 
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W caſes; that they Were forced to it, and offer'd to perform 

lignal Services, if they might obtain their Pardon. But his Ma- 

W jetty woold admit no Addreſs from them, nor hearken to any 

HA * made on their behalf. - 
TH 


ARE was one inſtance that perplexed him; which was The parts- 
the Caſe of Colonel Ingolarby ; who was in the Number of cu/«r cet 
the late ob Judges, and whoſe Name was in the Warrant 5 Ingold(- 

| r. He, nal 


for his Mur from the depoſal of Richard, had de- 
clared, that he would ſerve the King, and told Mr Mordaunt, 
« that he would perform all Services he could, without mak- 
«ing any conditions; and would be well content, that his 
« Majeſty, when he came home, ſhould take his head off, if 
«he thought” fit; only he deſired that the King might know 
« the truth of his Caſe; which was this. | =_—; . 
Hk was a Gentleman of a good Extraction, and near ally'd 

to Cromwell, who had drawn him into the Army before, or 
about the time When he came firſt to Age, where he grew to 
be a Colonel of Horſe, and to have the tation of great 
Courage againſt the Enemy, and of equal Civility to all Men. 
It is very true, he was named amongſt thoſe who were ap- 
pointed to be Judges of the King, and it is as true, that he 
was never once prefent with them, always abhorring the 
Action in his Heart, and having no other Paſſion in any part 
of the Quarrel, but his perſonal kindneſs to Cromwell. The 
next day after the Horrid Sentence was pronounced, he had 
an occaſion to ſpeak with an Officer, who, he was told, was 
in the Painted Chamber; where, when he came thither, he 
faw Cromwell, and the reſt of thoſe who had fate upon the 
King, and were then, as he found afterwards, aſſembled to 
lign the Warrant for the King's death. Aſſoon as Cromwell's 
Eyes were _ him, he run to him, and pony. him by the 
hand, drew him by force to the Table; and ſaid, «© Though 
« he had eſcaped him all the while before, he ſhould now 
<« gn that Paper as well as They; which he, ſeeing what it 
was, refuſed with great Paſſion; faying, « He knew nothing 
« of the buſineſs; and offer'd to go away. But Cromwell, and 
others, held him by Violence; and Cromwell, with a loud 

laughter, taking his hand in his, and putting the Pen between 


his Fingers, with his own hand writ Richard Ingoldsby, he 7 


making all the reſiſtance he could: and he faid, © If his Name 
«there were compared with what he had ever writ himſelf, ic 
© could never be look d upon as his own hand. 

Touch his Majeſty had within himſelf compaſſion for 
him, he would never ſend him any affurance of his Pardon ; 
preſuming thar, if all theſe Allegations were true, there would 
be a Seaſon when a diſtinction would be made, without his Ma- 
city's declaring bimſelf, between him and thoſe other 1 ons 
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Mounta- 
gue's Meſ- 
ſage to the 
King. 


word what Officers he was confident of, and of whom he was 


gin'd them to be, and that there was more in the King's re- 
move to Breda than at firſt appear d. They had every day 


The Marquis to intend to do, the Marquis of Carracena ſent a Perſon of 
of Carrace- 


na invite 


the Ning 
back ta 
Bruſlels. 


The Kings 
Anſwer. 


ſent his Couſin Edward Mountague to the King, to let him 


Majeſty. 


jeſty to remain in their Dominions, as they had done when 


< hopeful Propoſitions from Exgland, to which he was nob 
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Bloody Liſt, which he refolv'd never to Pardon. Nor wy 
Ingoldsby at all diſhearten d with this, but purſued his former 
Reſolutions, and firſt ſurpriſed the Caſtle of Windſor (where 
there was a great Magazine of Arms and Ammunition 
and put out that Governour whom the Rump had put in; 
and afterwards took Lambert Priſoner, as is before femem. 
ber'd. 8 
WuHrlsT the Fleet was preparing, Admiral Mounts 


know that, aſſoon as it ſhould be ready, (which he ho 
might be within ſo many days) he would be himſelf on Boar 
and would then be ready to receive and obey his Majeſty's 
Orders: this was before the Parliament aſſembled. He ſent 


not aſſured, and who he concluded would not concur with 
him, and who mult be reduced by force. He deſired to 
know whether the King had any Aflurance of the General, 
who however, he will'd, might know nothing of his Reſo- 
lutions. And it was no ſmall inconvenience to his Majeſty, 
that he was reſtrain'd from communicating to either, the 
confidence he had in the other; which might have facilitated 
both their deſigns. But the mutual jealouſies between them, 
and indeed of all Men, would not permit that liberty to his 


Tae frequent reſort of Perſons to Bruſſels, before they 
knew of the King's being gone to Breda, and their Commu- 
nication of the good News they brought to his Majeſty's Ser- 
vants, and the other Exgliſb who remain'd there, and who 
publith'd what they wiſh'd, as to come to pals, as well as what 
they heard, made the Spaniſh Miniſters begin to think, that 
the King's Affairs were not altogether ſo hopeleſs as they ima- 


expected to hear that the States had ſent to forbid his Ma- 


his preſence had been leſs notorious. Bur when they could 
hear of no ſuch thing, but of greater reſort thither to the 
King, and that he had ſtaid longer there than he had ſeem'd 


prime Quality to Breda, © To invite his Majeſty to return to 
ce Bruſſels; the rather, becauſe he had receiv'd ſome very 


« willing to make wy Anſwer, without receiving his Majeſty's 

ce Approbation and Command. . 

HE King ſent him word, “ That he was obliged, with re- 

<« ference to his buſineſs in England, to ſtay where he was; 

ce and that he was not without hope that his Affairs might 2 
9 | CCC 
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W «© ceed fo well, that he ſhould not be neceſſitated to return 
«ro Bruſſels at all. Which Anſwer the Marquis no ſooner 
receiv'd; than he return'd the ſame Meſſenger with a kind of | 
Expoſtulation « For the indignity that would be offer'd to his The Marquis 
tc Catholick Majeſty, if he ſhould leave his Dominions in ſuch invites 242 
« Manner; and therefore beſought him, either to return Cg Ain 
« himſelf thither, or that the Duke of York, and the Duke of““ * n. 
« Glocefter, or at leaſt one of them; might come to Bruſ- | 
« eli, that the world might not believe, that his Majefty was 
« offended with the Catholick King; who had treated him 
« ſo well, When he found that he was to receive no ſatif- 
faction in either of thoſe particulars, though the King, and 
both the Dukes made their excuſes with all poſſible acknow= 
ledgement of the favours they had receiv'd from his Catho- 
lick Majeſty, and of the Civilities ſnewed to them by the Mar- 
quis himſelf , he reveng'd himſelf upon Don Alonzo with a 
million of reproaches, For his ſtupidity and ignorance in 
« the Affairs of England, and of every thing relating there- 
«unto, after having reſided ſixteen years Embaſſadour in that 
« Kingdom. | ITN [25.9 
CaRDINAL Mazarin had better Intelligence from the car4;nat 
French Embaſſadour in London; who gave him diligent Ac- Mazarin 
counts of every days alteration, and of the general imaging-?/oades 
tion that Mont had other Intentions than he yet diſcover'd. 1 
And when he heard that the King was remov'd from Bruſſels England to 
to Breda, he preſently perſwaded the Queen Mother of Emg- ſend the 
land to lend the Lord Fermyn ( whom the King had lately Lora . 
upon his Mother's deſire, Creared Earl of St Albans) to in- , 10. 
vite the King © To come into France; and to make that Trea- Ning 15 
«ry, which, probably, would be between the enſuing Par- ceme inr# 
« ſiament and his Majeſty, in that Kingdom; which might France. 
ce prove of great uſe arid advantage to her Majeſty's Intereſt, 
« and Honour; in which the power of the Cardinal might 
ce be of great importance in diverting, or allaying any inſolent 
« Demands which might be made. And the Cardinal himſelf 
made the ſame Invitation by that Lord, with profeſſions of 
wonderful kindneſs ; and * That the moſt Chriſtian King was 
© infinitely deſirous to perform all thoſe Offices and Reſpects 
«to his Majeſty, which he had always deſired, but was never, 
« 2ble to accompliſh till Now]; with this Addition, © That if 
© his Majeſty found chat the expedition of his Affairs would not 
« permit him to come to Paris, Order and Preparations ſhould 
ce be made for his reception at Calais, or any other place he 
“e would appoint ; where the Queen his Mother would attend 
«him; with all other expreſſions of the higheſt Eſteem ; 
kh the cunning of that great Miniſter was plentifully ſup- 
plied with, | 72 . 
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Tux Earl of St Alluns found the King in too good a po. 
ſture of hope and expectation, to ſuffer himſelf to be much 
importuned upon the Inſtances he brought; and was con. 
1 tented to return with the King's acknowledgments and ex. 
The King's cuſe, That he could not decently paſs through Flanders, af. 
Azſwer, ter he had refuſed to return to Bruſſels ; and without going 
| < through thoſe Provinces, he could not well make a Journey 
< into Frexce. In the mean time it was no ſmall pleaſure t0 
his Majeſty, to find himſelf fo ſolemnly invited, by the Mi. 
niſters of theſe two great Kings, to enter into their Domi. 
nions, out of one of which he had been rejected with ſo many 
diſobligations and indignities ; and with ſo much caution and 
apprehenſion had been ſuffer'd to paſs through the other, that 
he might not reſide a day there, or ſpend more time than was 
abſolutely neceſſary for his Journey. 
 SgvEBRAL Perſons now came to Breda, not, as hereto- 
fore to Cologne, and to Bruſſels, under diſguiſes, and in fear 
to be diſcover'd, but with bare Faces, and the Pride and Va. 
Nity to be taken notice of, to preſent their Duty to the King; 
ſome being imploy'd to procure Pardon for thoſe who thought 
themſelves in danger, and to ſtand in need of them; others 
brought good Preſents in Exgliſb Gold to the King, that their 
Names, and the Names of their Friends, who | ſent them, 
might be remember'd among{t the firſt of thoſe who made 
demonſtrations of their Aﬀections that way to his Majeſty, by 
ſupplying his Neceſſities; which had been diſcontinued for 
many years to a degree that cannot be believ'd, and ought 
not to be remember'd. By theſe Supplies his Majeſty was 
enabled, beſides the payment of his other debts, not only to 
pay all his Servants the Arrears of their Board Wages, but to 
give them all ſome Teſtimony of his Bounty, to raiſe their 
Spirits after ſo many years of patient waiting for deliverance : 
and all this was before the delivery of the King's Letter by 
the General to the Parliament. 
we State. T BE King had not been many days in Breda, before the 
General con States General ſent Deputies of their own Body to Congratu- 
gratulate the late his Majeſty's Arrival in their Dominions, and to acknow. 
nz ger. ledge the great Honour he had vouchſafed to do them. And 
2 and the {hortly after, other Deputies came from the States of Holland, 
States of beſeeching his Majeſty, © That he would Grace that Province 
Holland in- cc with his Royal Preſence at the Hague, where Preparations 
3 „ < ſhould be made for his Reception, in ſuch a manner as 
Sue. « would teſtify the great joy of their Hearts for the bleſſings 
cc which Divine Providence was pouring upon his Head. His 
Majeſty accepting their invitation, they return'd in order to 
make his Journey thither, and his Entertainment there, equal 
to their Profeſſions. F 
N 
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Ix the mean time Breda ſwarm'd with Exgliſb, a multitude 
repairing thither from all other places, as well as London, with 
W Preſents, and Proteſtations, © How much they had —_— 
and prayed for this bleſſed Change; and magnifying thei 

„ Sufferings under the late Tyrannical Government; when 
ſome of them had been zealous Inſtruments and Promoters of 
it. The Magiſtrates of the Town took all imaginable care to 


bo exprels their Devotion to the King, by ufing all Civilities to- 


wards, and 8 for the Accommodation of the multi- 
tude of his Subjects, who reſorted thither to expreſs their 
Duty to him. So that no Man would have imagin'd by the 
trearment he now receiv'd, that he had been ſo lately forbid 
W to come into that place; which indeed had not proceeded 
from the diſaffection of the Inhabitants of that good Town, 

| who had always paſhon for his Proſperity, and even then 
publickly deteſted the rudeneſs of their Superiours, whom 
they were bound to Obey. 


ALL things being in readineſs, and the States having ſent The King 
their Yachts and other Veſſels, for the Accommodation of his rv te 
| Majeſty and his Train, as near to Breda as the River would“ ge. 


permit, the King, with his Royal Siſter and Brothers, left 
that place in the beginning of May; and, within an hour 
Embarked themſelves on Board the Yachts, which carried 
him to Rotterdam; Dort, and the other places near which they 
paſſed, making all choſe Expreſſions of Joy, by the conflux of 
the People to the Banks of the River, and all other ways, 
which the Situation of thoſe places would ſuffer. Art Rotter- 
dam they enter'd into their Coaches; from whence to the 
Hague they ſeem'd to paſs through one continued Street, b 
the wonderful and orderly appearance of the People on bot 
ſides, with ſuch Acclamations of Joy, as if Themſelves were 
now reſtored to a Peace and Security. | 
Tas Entrance into the Hague, and the Reception there, 


and the Conducting his Majeſty to the Houſe provided for 


his Entertainment, was very magnificent, and in all reſpects 
anſwerable to the Pomp, Wealth, and Greatneſs of that State. 
The Treatment of his Majeſty, and all who had relation to 
his Service, at the States Charge, during the time of his abode 
there, which continued many days, was incredibly noble and 


ſplendid ; and the Univerſal Joy ſo viſible, and real, that it 


could only be exceeded by that of his own Subjects. The 
States-General, in a Body, and the States of Holland, in a 


Body apart, perform'd their Compliments with all Solemnity; 


and then ſeveral Perſons, according to their Faculties, made 
their profeſſion; and a ſet Number of them was appointed 
always to wait in the Court, to receive his Majeſty's Com- 
mands. All the Embaſſadours and publick Miniſters of King's 
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Princes and States, repaired to his 172 8 and profeſſed 
the joy of their Maſters on his behalf: ſo that a Man would 
have thought this Revolution had been brought to paſs by 
the general Combination, and Activity of Chriftendom, that 
appear d now to take ſo much pleaſure in it. 

The Englim THE King had been very few days at the Hague, when he 

Fleet comes heard that the Ez hiſh Fleet was in fight of Scheveling 3 and 

en the Coaſt ſhortly after, an Officer from Admiral Mountague was ſent to 

ef Holland. the King, to preſent his Duty to him, and to the Duke of 
LEA Tork, their High Admiral, to receive Orders. Aſſoon 23 

Mountague came on Board the Fleet in the Downs, and found 

Lawſon and the other Officers more frank in declaring their 

Duty to the King, and Reſolution to ſerve Him, than he ex- 

pected, that he might not ſeem to be ſent by the Parliament 

to his Majeſty, but to be carried by his own Affection and 

Duty, without expecting any Command from Them, the 
Wind coming fair, he ſet up his Sails, and ſtood for the 
Coalt of Holland, leaving oniy two or three of the leſſer Ships 
to receive their Orders, and to bring over thoſe Perſons, 
who, he knew, were deſign'd to wait upon his Majeſty; 
which Expedition was never forgiven him by ſome Men; 
es took all occaſions afterwards to revenge themſelves upon 

my. | 

The Duke of THE Duke of York went the next day on Board the Fleet, 

York 44 to take Poſſeſſion of his Command; where he was receiv'd 

DÞAdmiral by all the Officers and Sea-men, with all poſſible Duty and 

3 Submiſſion, and with thoſe Acclamations which are peculiar 

"Fleet. to that People, and in which they excel. After he had ſpent 
the day there, in receiving Information of the ſtare of the 
Fleet, and a Catalogue of the Names of the ſeveral Ships, his 

_ Highneſs return'd with it that Night to the King, that his Ma- 

me Ships jeſty might make alterations, and new Chriſten thoſe Ships 

new named. which too much preſerv d the memory of the late Governours, 
and of the Republick. | 

TheCommit- SHORTLY after, the Committee of Lords and Commons 

tee of Lords arriv'd at the Hague; where the States took care for their de- 

_ ye cent Accommodation. And the next day they deſired admil- 

at the fon to his Majeſty; who immediately receiv'd them very 

Hague, graciouſly. From the Houſe of Peers were deputed fix of 
their Body, and, according to cuſtom, twelve from the Com- 
mons. The Peers were, the Earls of Oxford, Warwick, and 
Middleſex, the Lord Viſcount Hereford, the Lord Berkley of 
Berkley-Caſtle, and the Lord Brook. From the Commons 
were ſent, the Lord Fairfax, the Lord Bruce, the Lord Fall- 
land, the Lord Caſtleton, the Lord Herbert, the Lord Man- 
devil, Denxil Hollis, Sr Horatio Townſend, Sr Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, St George Booth, Sr John Holland, and Sr Henry 
| Cholmeley. 
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cbolneley. Theſe. Perſons preſented the humble invitation 
and ſupplication of the Parliament, “ That his Majeſty would 
« be pleaſed to Return, and take the Government of the King- 
« dom into his hands; where he ſhould find all poſſible At- 
« fection, Duty, and Obedience, from all his Subjects. And 
leſt his Return ſo much longed for might be retarded by the 
want of Money, to diſcharge thoſe debts, which he could 
not but have contracted, they preſented from the Parliament 
the Sum of fifty thouſand pounds to his Majeſty ; having like- 
wiſe Order to pay the Sum of ten thouſand pounds to the 
Duke of York, and five thouſand to the Duke of ye" 
which was a very ek Supply to their ſeveral Neceſſities. 
The King treated all the Committee very graciouſly together, 
and every one of them ſeverally and particularly very oblig- . 
ingly. So that ſome of them, who were cgnſcious to them- - 
ſelves of their former demerir, were very glad to find that | 
they were not to fear any bitterneſs from ſo Princely, and fo 
Generous a Nature. | F | 

TAE City of London had had too great a hand in driving The Ciry of 
the Fath 2 of the King from thence, not to appear equally 8 7 
Zealous for his Son's return thither. And therefore they r Gert 
did, at the ſame time, ſend fourteen of the moſt Subſtantial zen. 
Citizens “ To aſſure his Majeſty of their Fidelity, and moſt 
« chearful Submiſſion ; and that they placed all their Felicity, 
« and hope of future Proſperity in the aſſurance of his Ma- 

ce jeſty's Grace and Protection; for the meriting whereof, 
their Lives and Fortunes ſhould be always at his Majeſty's 
d diſpoſal; and they preſented to him from the City the 
8 Sum of ten thouſand pounds. The King told them, « He 
“had always had a particular Affection for the City of Lox- 
don, the place of his Birth; and was very glad, that they 
«* had now ſo good a part in his Reſtoration; of which he 
« was inform'd ; and how much he was beholding to every 
ce one of them; for which he thanked them very graciouſly, - 
and Knighted them all ; an Honour no Man in the City had 
receiv'd in near twenty years, and with which they were 
much delighted. | | . 

IT will hardly be believ'd, that this Money preſented to 
the King by the Parliament and the City, and charged by 
Bills of Exchange upon the richeſt Merchants in amſterdam, 
who had vaſt Eſtates, could nor be receiv'd in many days, 
though ſome of the principal Citizens of London, who came 
to the King, went themſelves to ſollicite it, and had Credit 
enough themſelves for much greater Sums, if they had 
brought over no Bills of Exchange. Bur this was not the 
firſt time (of which ſomewhat hath been ſaid before) that 
it was evident to the King, that it is not eaſy in that moſt 
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that was aſlign'd ; all which was paid in London affoon as de. 


Diver: 


 Presbyterian the City, there came a Company of their Clergy- men, to the 


Divine: 
came alſo. 


Their pub- 

lick Audi- 
ence of the 
King. 


Aud their 


private dig not be fo rid of them; they deſired ſeveral private Audiences 


courſes alfo 
with him. 


a great Sum in any one particular place. And fo at this time 


cc God had put into their hands, inform'd the People of their 
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opulent City, with the help of all the rich Towns adjaceh 
k v7 upon 8 greateſt Credit, to draw together a greir ur 
of ready Money; the Cuſtom of that Country, which floy. 
riſhes ſo much in Trade, being to make their Payments in 
Paper by Aſſignations; they having very rarely occaſion for 


his Majeſty was compell'd that he might not defer the Voy. 
age he ſo impatiently longed to make, to take Bills of EI. 

e from Amſterdam upon their Correſpondents in 
ow, for above thirty thouſand pounds of the Money 


manded. 
Wir theſe Commiſſioners from the Parliament and from 


Number of eight or ten; who would not be look d upon 2 
Chaplains to the reſt, but being the Popular Preachers of the 
City (Reynolds, Calamy, Caſe, Manton; and others, the moſt 
eminent of the „ deſired to be thought to re. 
preſent that Party. They intreated to be admitted all toge. 
ther to have a formal Audience of his Majeſty ; where they 
preſented their Duties, and magnified the Affections of them. 
ſelves and their Friends; who, they ſaid, . Had always, ac- 
cc cording to the obligation of their Covenant, wiſh'd bis Ma- 
* jelty very well; and had lately, upon the opportunity that 


c Duty; which, they preſumed, his Majeſty had heard had 
cc proved effectual, and been of great uſe to him. They 
thanked God “ For his Conſtancy to the Proteſtant Religion; 
and profeſſed, © That they were no Enemies to moderate Epiſ- 
ce copacy; only deſired that ſuch things might not be preſſed 
cc upon them in God's Worſhip, which in their judgment, who 
cc uſed them, were ppt few to be matters indifferent, and 
ce by others were held unlawful. 

Tat King ſpoke very kindly to them; and faid, © That 
cc he had heard of their good behaviour towards him; and 
ce that. he had no purpoſe to impoſe hard Conditions upon 
ce them, with reference to their Conſciences: that they well 
«© knew, he had referr'd the ſettling all differences of that 
ce Nature to the Wiſdom of the Parliament; which beſt knew 
cc what Indulgence and Toleration , was neceſſary for the 
cc Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom. But his Majeſty could 


of him; which he never denied; wherein they told him, 
ce the Book of Common-Prayer had been long diſcontinued 
ce in England, and the People having been diſuſed to it, and 
cc many of them having never heard it in their Lives, it 
© would be much wonder'd at, if his Majeſty ſhould, 2 
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« firſt Landing in the Kingdom, revive the uſe of it in 
ee his own Chappel ;- whither all Perſons would reſort; and 
« therefore they belought him, that he would not uſe it en- 
« tirely and formally, but have only ſome parts of it read, 
« with mixture of other good Prayers, which his Chaplains 
ec might ule. | 


Tas King told them with ſome warmth, & That whilſt he n 


gave Them liberty, he would not have his own taken from . 


« him: that he had always uſed that form of Service, which 
« he thought the beſt in the world, and had never diſconti- 
« nued it in Places where it was more dilliked than he hoped 
« it was by Ther ; that when he came into Exg/and he would 
c not ſeverely inquire - how it was uſed in other Churches, 
« though he doubted not he ſhould find it uſed in many; but 
« he was ſure he would have no other uſed in his own Chappel. 
Then they beſought him with more importunity, That the 
« uſe of the Surplice might be diſcontinued by his Chaplain 

ce becauſe the fight of it would give great offence, and ſcandal 


«to the People. They found the King as inczorable in that 
ce point as in the other; He told them plainly, “ That he would 
4 not be reſtrain d Himſelf, when he gave others ſo much li- 
©berty ; that it had been always held a decent habit in the 
4 Church, conſtantly practiced in Erg/and till theſe late ill 
times; that it had been (till retain'd by him ; and though 
© he was bound for the preſent to tolerare much diſorder and 
c undecency in the exerciſe of God's Worſhip, he would ne- 
«yer, in the leaſt degree, by his own practice, diſcounte- 
© nance the good old Order of the Church, in which he had 
been bred. Though they were very much unſatisfied with 
him, whom they thought to have found more flexible, yet 

they ceaſed farther troubling him, in hope, and preſumption, 

on * ſhould find their importunity in BAgland more ef- 


AFTER eight or ten days ſpent at the Hague in Triumphs 
and F e which — * have 4 ſplendid if 
all the Monarchs of Exrope had met there, and which were 7;. King 
concluded with ſeveral rich Preſents made to his Majeſty, the embarks for 
King took his leave of the States, with all the ions of England. 
Amity their Civilities deſerv'd, and Embark'd himſelf on the Pils f, 


Royal Charles; which had been before call'd the Nafeby, but Sai“ Maya g. 


had been new Chriſten'd the day before, as many others had The King 
been, in the preſence, and by the order of his Royal High- ve ns 
neſs the Admiral. U the four and twentieth day of May, Deke hay 
the Fleet ſet Sail; and, in one continued thunder of Cannon, 26, 454 
arriy'd near Dover ſo early on the fix and twentieth, that his vent 2 
Majeſty diſembark'd ; and being receiv'd by the General at Canterbu- 
the brink of the Sea {whom he met, and embraced, with Night 
. D d d great 
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great demonſtration of affection) he preſently took Cox 
and came that Night to Canterbury; where he ſtaid the next 
day, being Sunday; and went to his Devotions to the Cathe. 
dral, which he found very much dilapidated, and out of re. 
pair; yet the People ſeem d glad to hear the Common-Prayer 
again. Thither came very many of the Nobility, and ile 
Perſons of Quality, to preſeat themſelves to the King; and 
there his Majeſty aſſembled his Council, and ſwore the 
General of the Council, and Mi Maurice, whom he there 
Knighted, and gave him the Signet, and ſwore him Secretay 
of State. That day his Majeſty gave the Garter to the Gene. 
ral, and likewiſe to the Marquis of Hereford, and the Earl of 
Southampton (who had been elected many years before) and 
ſent it likewiſe by Garter, Herauld and King at Arms, to Ad- 
miral Mountague, who remain'd in the Downs. 
May 29. H ON Monday He went to Rocheſter ; and the next day, be. 
came thro* ing the nine and twentieth of May, and his Birth-day, he en- 
— % ter'd London; all the ways thither being ſo full of People, 
Hall. AandAgclamations; as if the whole Kingdom had been gather 
there. Between Deptford and Southwark the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen met him, with all ſuch Proteſtations of joy as can 
hardly be imagin'd. The Concourſe was ſo great, that the 
King rode in a croud from the Bridge to White-Hall ; all the 
Companies of the City ſtanding in order on both ſides, and 
3 Bens loud thanks to God for his Majeſty's Preſence. He no 
where the {ooner came to White-Hall, but the two Houſes of Parliament 
wo Houſes ſolemnly caſt themſelves at his Feet, with all vows of affection 
r= n and fidelity to the world's end. In a word, the Joy was ſo 
8 unexpreſſible, and ſo univerſal, that his Majeſty ſaid ſmiling] 
to ſore about him, He doubted it had been his own fault 
he had been abſent ſo long; for he ſaw no body that did not 
<« proteſt, he had ever wiſhed for his Return. | 
The Conclu= IN this wonderful manner, and with this incredible expe- 
fon of the dition, did God put an end to a Rebellion that had raged near 
_ lite twenty Years, and been carried on with all the horrid cir- 
; cumſtances of Murder, Devaſtation, and Parricide, that Fire 
and Sword, in, the hands of the moſt wicked Men in the 
world, could be Inſtruments of; almoſt to the deſolation of 
two Kingdoms, and the exceeding defacing and deforming 
the third. | ; 
Ir was but five Months, ſince Lambert's Fanatical Army 
was ſcatter'd and confounded, and General Mox#'s march'd 
into England: it was but three Months, ſince the ſecluded 
Members were reſtored; and, ſhortly after, the monſtrous 
long Parliament finally diſſolv'd, and rooted up: it was but a 
Month, ſince the King's Letters and Declaration were deli- 
ver'd to the new Parliament, afterwards call'd the Conven- 
Fu tion 


Of. the Rebellion, &c. 
ion: on the firſt of May they were deliver'd, and his Majeſty 
was at 1/hite-Hall on the 29th of the ſame Month. | 

By theſe remarkable Steps, among others, did the merciful 
hand of God, in this ſhort ſpace of time, not only bind u 
and heal all thoſe Wounds, but even make the Scars as undik 
cernable, as, in reſpect of the deepneſs, was poſlible ; which 
was a glorious addition to the Deliverance. And, after this 
miraculous Reſtoration of the Crown, and the Church, and 
the juſt Rights of Parliaments, no Nation under Heaven can 


ever be more happy, if God ſhall be pleaſed to add Eſtabliſh- 
ment and Perpetuity to the Bleſſings he then reſtored. 
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INDE X 


* THE 
THREE VOLUMES OF THIS HISTORY. 


The Roman Numbers direłr to the Volume; 
the other to the Page of the Volume. 


A 


B BOT Arch- Biſhop I. 95. 
42 I. 88. his Character 


quitted by the King's 
— 1. 485. poſſeſs d by the 
Earl of Hex ibid. 
Alblin Jacob II. 426. 
Sir Foln IT. 28 1. 

Act of Pacification between Eng- 
land and Scotland I. 279. Act 
for Triennial Parliaments I. 
282. for taking away the High- 
Commiſſion Court I. 283. for 
taking away the Star-Chamber 
Court I. 284. for the Certain- 
ty of Meets, Bounds, and Li- 
mits of Forreſts I. 286. for li- 
miting the Office of Clerk of 
the Market of his Majeſty's 
Houſe ibid. for preventing 
vexatious Proceedings touch- 
ing the Order of Knight hood 

I. 287. for the free making 

Salt-Petre and Gun-Powder 

within the Kingdom ibid. a- 

gainſt divers Encroachments 


and Oppreſſions in the Stan- 


22 ibid. againſt Ship- 
ney ibid. Act of Navigation 

III . Acts paſs'd — the 
Beginning of the Parliament 
Nov. 3. 1640. to the King's 
Journey into Scotland I.282. ſee 
Bill. 

Attion at IL. 337. at 

Burton II. 7 1 1. fee Battle. 

Addreſs of the Lords Juſtices and 
the Council in Ireland to the 
King II. 416. of the Anabap- 
tiſts to the King III. 625. Ad- 
dreſſes to Monk from all Coun- 
ties as he paſs'd to London III. 
710. Many Addreſſes to King 
Charles II, juſt before his Re- 
ſtoration III. 762. 

Agitators, ſee Arm . 

St Albans Earl of (fee 7ermyn) 
III. 766. 

Albert 4 Duke I. 48. IL 527. 

Alexander VII Pope III. 5 48, 
549 

Alen Captain III. 339. 

Alonzo Don, ſee Cardinas. 

Alresford Battle II. 474. 

Alion, a Skirmiſh there II. 472. 

Anabaptifts ſend an Addreſs to 


the 


INDEX 


the King III. 625. the Addreſs 
it ſelf ibid. their Propoſitions 
annex'd to it III. 633. their 
Letter to the King ſent with 
the Addreſs III. 635. 

Andrews II. 78. 


St. Andrews Arch · Biſhop of 1.86, 


87. 

Andrews Biſhop I. 88. 

 Amnneſley I. 220. III. 724. 

Amtomo Don III. 327. 

Amrim Earl of II. 607, 608, 609, 

610, 611,612, 613, 614, 616, 
617, 618. Anrim Marquis, of 

II. 618. III. 98. 

Appleyard Sir Matthew H. 653. 


Apprentices ( ſee Petition) in- 


vited by the Parliament to take 
Arms II. 62. Apprentices of 
the City of London riſe, but are 


ſappreis'd by Hewſon III. 704. 


 Apſley Sir Allen II. 659. 
Arcos Duke of III. 335. 


Argyle Earl of I. 129, 298. II. 


458-joyns with the Covenant- 


ers notwithſtanding his great 


Obligations to the King I. 128. 
Created a Marquis I. 299, 309. 


Argyle Marquis of II. 66, 607, 


- _ 608, 628, III. 100, 101, 123, 
124, 125, 127, 144, 145, 147; 
170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 210, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 289, 
291, 346, 350, 352, 353z 336, 
37H 3771 3931 394, 3957399. 
437, 4472 448. clogs the Act 
for Proclaiming t King 
with a Clauſe 2 the Cove- 
nant III. 284. deligns to invite 
the King into Scotland III. 342. 
provides that a Meſſage be ſent 
to his Majeſty to Ferſey up- 
on the old Conditions ibid. 
ſends new Propoſitions; which 
miſs d the King III. 365. he re- 
ceives the King III. 366. his 
behaviour to him ibid. he diſ- 


ſwades him ſrom going into 


England out of Scotland III 397. 


ſtays behind and retires to his 

Houſe ibid. 
Armagh Arch-Biſhop of II. 311, 
Arminian Points, ſome Conten- 
tions concerning them I. 92. 
Arminius Jacobus I. 92, 93. 


 Armorer Sir Williams III. 25, 
410, 740. | 


Army, ſee Charles I: ſee Patlia- 


ment: ſee Charles II: ſee Coun. 
ci]: ſee Officers: ſee Temper, 
An Army rais'd for the Kin 
I. 141. Some principal of 
ficers of the Engliſh Army hare 
Conference and Communica- 
tion with ſome Servants of a 
more immediate Truſt and Re- 
lation to the King and Queen 
I. 244. The Petition intended 
to be ſubſcribd by the Of. 
ficers I.245. The true Matter of 
Fact concerning that Petition 
I. 247. The ill uſe made of it 
in the Houſe of Commons l. 
250. The mention of the Plot 


in the Army reviv'd in the 


Houſe of Commons I. 265. 
The Armies disbanded I. 295. 
Agitators as well as a Council 
of Officers appointed by the 
Army III. 43. their firſt Reſo- 
lations ibid. which they deli - 
ver to the Parliament III. 44. 
and to their General III. 45. 
The Army impeach eleven 
Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons III. 58. The Rendezvous 
of the Army upon Hounſlow- 
Heath III. 62. it marches 
through the City, and quar- 
ters about it III. 67. begins to 
be leſs regardful of the King 
III. 72. The Army's Declara- 
tion in November 1648. III. 
225. Their large Remonſtrance 
brought to the Houſe by fix 
Officers III. 236. Another De- 
claration ſent by them to the 
| Houſe 


Houſt of Commons III 237. 
Col. Cobbes ſent by the Officers 
of the Army into Scotland to 
Monk III. 697. And another 
to the Army in TJreland ibid. 
Their dutiful reception of the 
King's Letter III 755. 
Arnyne Sir William I. 282. II. 
167, 192, 300. | : 
Articles of High Treaſon againſt 
the Lord Kimbolton, and five 
Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mon I. 357; of Neutrality a- 
eed in Yorkſhire between 
Foth Parties II. 139. diſown'd 
by the Parliamentzupon which 
they enter d into Acts of Ho- 
ſtility there ibIde. 
el III. 41, 667. Earl of I. 
119, 120, 122, 132, 141, 216, 
263, 484- II: 208. his Chara- 
Rer I. 55. he's is made General 
of the Army againſt the Scors 
I. 114- of Wardour 
Lord II. 284. Arundel John 
II. 131. III 40. Arundel Ri- 
chad II. 705. III. 441. Arm- 
del (Richard) made Lord A- 
rundel of Trerice III. 40. Arun- 
dels III. 41. 4 15 — 
St. Aſaph Jo. Biſhop of I. 352. 
Aſcham III. 378. ſent Agent in- 
to Spain from the Parliament 
of England III. 369. kill'd by 
ſome Officers at his Lodgings 
in Madrid, with what enſu'd, 
III. 370, 371, 372, 373: 


Aſbburnham I. 268, 269, 290, 


705, 706, 711. II. 6, 32, 33, 
132, 134 495, $75, 621, 663, 
744 III. 15, 22, 24, 29, 67, 72; 
75 77178, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 
85. comes from France to the 
King III. 54 his and Sir John 
Berkley's Tranſactions with 
ſome Officers ofthe Army. ibid. 
they are ſent by the King to 


Col. Hammond in the Ifle of 
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Al Binn, Action there. II. 
. 
Aſvley Colonel Bernard II. 293, 
299. Aſhley Sir Jacob I 290, 
296, 462, 55, 551, 563, 674. 
II. 2, 40,55, 348, 360, 393, 
J 21, 548. ſee Aſtley. © 
Aſhton Colonel, condemn'd and 
executed III 624. 
Aſſembly of Dꝛvines I. 530. 
Aſſociation of ſeveral Counties 
form d under the Earl of Man- 
cheſter II. 477. Aſſociation in 
the Weſt II. 6 . 
Aſtley Lord II. 656, 657, 68r, 
- 731, 742. his Forces defeated. 
IL 753. Aſtley Sir Bernard II. 
546. Aſtley Sir Jacob II. 469, 
481, 487, 488. his Character 
II. 482. ſee Afbley. 
Aſton Lord I. 124. Afton Sir A. 
thun II. 41, 47; 47,81, 153 
* 231, 241,527, 553. III. 
23. ts 
Althins Serjeant II. 12 1. 
Aubigney Lord II. 52. 55. his 
Character II. 53. Aubigney 
Lady II. 252, 253, 254, 258. 
III. 247, 289 292, 
Aulgier II 92 
Aumigen John III. 632. 
Anſcue Sir George III. 467. he 
takes or ſinks 30 Sail of the 
Duich Merchants III. 461. 
fighis the Dutch Fleet near 
Plymouth ibid. © 


B 


Bacon Mr. I IL 121, 408. 
Baggot Colonel II. 235. 


Baily III 163, 722. , 
Bainton Sir Edward II. 102. 


Bakr II. 499. 


Balcarris Lord III 5 10, 539. 


Balfour II. 2 60,5 32. Balfour Sir I. 
1. 355, II. 44, 45, 48, 53 477, 
474 turn d out flom being 
. Liefitenant of the Tower 1.33 - 
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With the Earl of Ee Horſe 
eſcapes through the Kiog's 


Au II. 523,24. 


Ball Sir Peter II. 639, 642. 

Balthazar Colonel III. 585. 

Banfield ( fee Bamford ) III. 192, 
200. Bamfield Colonel III. 129. 
130, 138, 139. 


Bamford ( alias Bemfield ) Colo- 


| nel II. 472. 
Bunbury Caſtle ſurrender'd to the 
tp II. 57. reliev'd by the 
Bancroft Dr. I. 88. 
Banks  Atturney General I. 210. 
Banks Lord Chief Juſtice I. 
$71,656. II. 121, 205, 335. 
Barbadoes deliver'd up tothe Par- 
liament Forces III. 466. 
Barclay II. 575. 
Barebone Praiſe-God III 482,714. 
Barnſtable ſurrender d to Sir Fohn 
Digby II. 338. Tranſactions at 
Barnſtable , eſpecially Com- 


plaints againſt . Sir Rich. Green- 


vil II. 667, 668, 669. 

Baſing-Houlſe II. 5 52. reliev'd by 
Col. Gage II. 527. taken by 
Cromwell II. 742. 

Baſſe: Sir Arthur II. 740. Baſſet 
Colonel Thomas II. 269. Baſſet 
Sir The. II. 295. 

Baſtwick, John ( ſee Pryn ) I. 94, 

697. his Character I. 199. 


Bath taken by the King's Corni/h 


Forces II. 293. | 

9 Earl of I. 240, 656, 68 1. 

21. 

Bau and Wells, William Biſhop of 
I. 204, 352» 

Batten Captain I. 482, 677, 679. 
II. 143. III. 132, 140, 166. 
Batten Sir William III. 199, 
201. | 

Battle of Keinton II. 44. at Bra- 
docle Down II. 133. on Hopton- 
Heath II. 151. near Stratton 
May 16. 1643. II. 268. at Lanſ- 
down II. 282. of Ronndway- 


Bech Colonel II. 264. 


Doyn II. 289, 290. at 
IL 347, 546. at Aregerd Il. 
1, Cropredy-Bridpe II 496. 
at Merton Moor II. 303. of 
Naſehy II. 657. near Tampon 
II. 670. at Cheſter II. 7 12. neat 
Preſton III. 162. at Dunbar III. 
376. at Worceſter III. 408. of 
Dunkirk III. 643. ſee Action. 
Baymon I. 470. 
Beauchamp Lord II. 5 17. 
Beaufort Duke of III. 452. 
Beaumont I. 9. 


Beckwith I. 543. 
Bedford taken by Prince Rupert Il. 


392. 
Bedford (Earl of) the Father I. 
153, 185, 186, 195,210, 211, 
2.3 3, 240, 244, 248, 262, 340, 
II. 19, 20, 44, 45, 127, 213, 
366, 463, 673, 675. his Cha- 
racter I. 182, 255. his Death 
I. 214. Bedford ( Earl of) the 
Son, goes againſt the Marquis 
of Hertford IT. 6. with the Earl 
of Holland puts himſelf into 
the King's Quarters II. 324. 
teturns into the Parliament's 
Quarters II. 368. 
Bediford ſurrender d to Sir John 
Digby II. 338. 


Bedingfield Sir Tho. I. 484. 


Bellaſis Lord II. 720,721. III. 23. 
Bellas Colonel John II. 138, 
295, 299, 455, 465,569. Bel- 
lafit Mr. I. 547. Bellaſis Harry 
II. 139. : 

Bellievre Monſieur III. 13,29. his 
1 at n, and 
with the King afterwards at 
New-Caſile III. 31. . 

Bellingham II. 56. Bellingham Sir 
Henry III. 17 T. 

Bennet Col. II. 337. Bennet Mr. 

III. 388, 389. Bennes Sir. Hen. 
III. 613, 679, 680, 685, 687, 
691,737. Bennet Sir Humph. II. 


5 49+ | 
Bake 


Lord L 715. III. 768. 

. Perheley Jaltice II. 376. Berke- 
ky Sir Charles II. 640. Berkeley 
Sir John ( ſee Afſbburnham ) I. 

| 68237057 II. 6, 20, 132, 134, 
1357269, 270, 279, 281, 310, 
336, 3372 395, 468, 540, 637, 
638, 639, 640, 644, 645, 646, 
647, 648, 659, 663, 667, 669, 
672, 673, 675, 684, 696. III. 


$31 72, 752 773 78, $0, 81, 83, 


$4,138, 192, 388, 389, 436, 
437. ſent from the Queen to 
the King III. 53- his and Mr. 

John Aſhburnham's TranſaCti- 
ons with ſome Officers of the 
Army III. 54. he's made Go- 
vernour to the Duke of York 
III. 130. he pretends to the 
Maſterſhip of the Wards III. 
433,439. 1s denied by the King 
111.439.breaks with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer III. 


| 440. deſigns Mademoiſelle de 


 Lonoweville for the Duke of 

York's Wife III. 454. Berkeley 
Sir William III. 466. 

Berkſhire Earl of L 155, 656. II. 
21, 412, 560, 641, 685, 732. 
III. 4, 29. his Character II. 


203. 

Berwick deliver d to the Parlia- 
ment III 171. 

Betteley Col. condemn d and exe- 
cuted III. 62 4. 

Bill (ſee Act) paſi'd for railing 
two Subſidies; the Houſe of 
Commons naming Commil- 
ſioners to receive the Money I. 
208. which method was after- 
wards continued ibid. A Bill 
for a Triennial Parliament 
pass d I. 209. to take away 
Biſnops Votes in Parliament 
paſs'd by the Houſe of Com- 
mons I, 234. rejected by the 
Lords I. 237. A Bill brought 

into the Houſe of Commons 
for extirpating Biſhops, Deans 


and Chapters ve; I. 257. laid 


1 


aſide that time I. 238. reviy d 
in the Honſe of Commons 


and committed I. 275. laid a- 


ſide I. 276. A Bill preferr'd for 
_— the Militia I 277. read 
once I. 278. A new Bill in the 


Houſe of Commons to take 


away Biſhops Votes I. 302. A 
Bill prepar'd in the Houſe of 
Commons for preſſing Men 
for Ireland I. 326, The Pream- 
ble thereof, as it came from the 
Commons, excepted againſt 
by the Houſe of Lords ibid. 


 paſs'd L329. A Bill for ſettling 


the Power of the Militia I.33 1. 
touching the Bill againſt the 
Biſhops Votes, depending in 


the Houſe of Peers I. 333. A 


Bill for the Militia paſs'd by 
the Houſe of Commons 1.388. 
and the Lords I. 415. as alſo 
the Bills touching the Biſhops 
Votes, and Preſſing I. 416. A 
Bill againſt the Bilhops Votes 
_ Preſſing paſs'd by the King 
428. e 


Binion George I. 486. 
Biſhop's Votes, ſee Bill: ſee Par- 


liament. The Biſhops and ma- 
ny of both Hovſes of Parlia- 
ment withdraw from their At- 
tendance upon Account of the 
Tomules I. 338. The Biſhops 
ſuffer themſelves to be guided 
by William Arch-Biſhop of 
Tork I. 345. their Petition and 
Proteſtation to the King and 
Houſe of Lords I. 35 1. accus d 
of High Treaſon for it and 
committed to the Tower I.35 3. 
the ill conſequences of this Fy 
the Popiſh Biſhops in Zreland 
make an Aſſembly , and pu- 
bliſh a Declaration againſt the 
Engliſb III. 429. they declare to 
the Lord Lieutenant they will 
no longer ſubmit to him, and 

ey require 


IN D R X. 
Brendenhogh Elector of Ill. 54, 


- - Government to a Roman Ca- $44 
5 2. Charles II. 68 r. 
Brem III. 73. 


. Brentford or Brainford Earl of it 


ire him to commit the 


; : tholick TIL. . 

Blake Admiral III. 459, 461, 487, 
577, 580, 586, 729. takes the 
Dich Fiſhing Buſſes, and their 


Guard-Ships III. 461. engages | 


| the Dutch Fleet, and beats them 


in February 1652. III. 464. 
goes with the Fleet into the 


Mediterranean III. 577. routs 


the Spaniards III. 600. returns 
with the Fleet III. 60x. dies in 

the way ibid. his TE and 
Character ibid. 

Blunt Sir Charles II. 485. 

Boles Colonel II 472. 

Bolton Rich. II. 439. 

Bond I. 304. 

Booth Sir Geo. III. tas G75 691, 


730, 732, 768. undertakes to 


poſſeſs Cheſter for the King III. 
667. ſeiſes Cheſter III. 672. his 
and Sir Thomas Middleton's De- 

claration ibid he's routed by 
Lambert III. 673: releaſed from 
Impriſonment IIL 728. 

Borgia Cæſar III. 110. 

Borlaſe Jo. 439. 

Borrel Mounſieur III. 462. 

Boſtal Houſe ſurrender d to the 
King's Party II. 493. 

Boſwell Sir William III. 242. 

Boteler Sir Villiam II. 500, 

Bourchier George II. 247. 

Boys Colonel II. 348, 522. 

Brabant II. 668. 

Brabazon Edw. II. 439. 

Brachamonte Don Diego de III. 


336. 
ore Down, Battle there IL 


Brailhaw III. 25 RP 307 .made 

Preſident of the High Court 
of e for Trial of the King 
III. 24 

ee. Doke of III. 592. 

Brainford, (ee Brentford. Re 

| Bramſton Sir John II. 42z 121. 


26153175 474, 481, 513, 549, 
750 604, 685, 705, 724,732, 
his Character II, 481. 


_ Brereton, ſee Bruerton, 


Bret Captain &dward Il. 520. Irn 
Col. II. 155. 


Bridges Captain II. 468. . 
Major II. 489. 


* Orlando IL 145, $75, 
5 


=_ ater taken by the Marquis 


Briſtol City. A deſign” of giving 


of Hertford II. 276. taken b 
Sir Tho, Fairfax II. 678. 


it up to Prince Rupert, and hoy 

— II. 247. is belieg'd 
Prince Rupert II. 293. fur- 

Kay upon Articles Il. 296, 

_— up by Prince Ryper 
690 


Briſtol (Bart of) the Father 1.11, 


21, 22. 36, 37, 155, 195, 484; 
486, 656. II. 5, 28, 120, 696. 
III. 13 1, 314, 531, 532, 614, 
639, 671, 680, 687, 688, 741. 
accus'd in Parliament I. 24. 


accuſes the Duke of Buch ing 


ham ibid. his Character II 201. 
Briſtol (Earl of) the Son, or- 
der d to leave France III. 610. 
comes to Bruges to the King 
III. 611. ingratiates himſelf 
with Don Juan ibid. he is in- 
ſtrumental in recovering St 
Ghiſlain to the Spaniards III. 
612. obtains of the King that 
Sir H. Bennet ſhould: be ſent 

Envoy to Madrid III. 613. | 


Broke Seal, a new one Voted II. 


406. which i is deliver d to {tx 
Commiſſioners II 407. 


Broghill Lord III. 97, 755. 
Bromicham taken by Prince ken 


II. 233. 
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SAD EX 
Lord I.. 48 117, 1553 184 Burlacy Sir John II. 165. 5 8 
E 233, II. 46, 148,152. III. Burley Captain I 678. III. 234: 


768. ſhot in beſieging the Ca- 
thedral of Lichfield II. 149 
Brown III. 57, 469- Brown Sir 

om II. 5 48. Brown Major Ge- 

neral II. 526. III. 38,240,396. 

Bromn Colonel III. 48. Brown 

Samuel = 101, 4095-7 

Brownerigg I. 3. 

Bruce Lord III. 768. lain by the 
Earl of Dorſet I. 60. | 

Bruerton Sir Milliam II 145, 146, 

150, 152, 439, 457- | 

le Brune III 309, 310, 311. 

Buck, Colonel II. 295, 298. 

Buckhurſt (Treaſurer) created Earl 
of Dorſet I. 60. KY, 

Buckhurſt Lord II. 105. 

Buckingham Duke of ( ſee Prince 
Charles) I. 11, 22, 27, 36, 46, 
47, 48, 54, 58, 62, 65, 66, 89, 

o 182, 188, 297, 343z 568. 

I. 36, 199, 202, 205,211,213, 
299, 535, 607. III. 93, 122, 
174, 176, 257, 345» 366, 394, 
399, 406, 412, 448. his great 
Power and Intereſt I. 5. the 
Cauſe of his Murder I. 7. his 
Riſe I. 8. he's uſually call 'd 
Sen by K. James I. 17,18, 23, 
64. accus d by the Earl of Bri- 
ſtol I. 24. made General in the 
War againſt France I. 26 aſſaſſi- 
nated I. 25. his Character I. 3 1. 
An Account of a Prediction 
of his Neath I. 42. Buckingham 
Counteſs of I. 44. Buckingham 
Dutcheſs of II. 617. 

Buckinghamſhire Men's Petition to 
the Houſe of Commons I. 381. 
to the Houſe of Lords I. 382. 

to the King ibid. | 

Buller Sir Rich. II. 128, 129, 130. 

Bullingbrook Earl of II. 54, 407, 

444. BullingbrookHouſe of 1.186. 

Bullion, ſee Spaniſh. | 

un ley Lieut. Col. II. 409; 

Burgeſs Dr. I. 302. 


ſtirs up the People in the Iſle 
of Wight; is condemn'd, and 
, III. 90. | 


Burton Hen. (fee P n) 1.94 4 
610. his ache 199. The 


Reaſon of his Diſlike of the 
Government I. 200. 

Buſhel Brown III. 434. 

Butler Lieut. Col. II. 525. 

Byron Sir John I. 356, 374 384. 
399, 420. II. 19, 24, 25, 45; 

290. made Lieut.of the Tower 
I 333. Byron Lord II. 359, 
456, 457, 458, 569, 652. III. 

130, 143, 150, 388, 389, 436, 

437, 438. his Death III. 453; 

Byron Sir Nicholas II. 40, 44, 55; 
117. 5 
Byron Sir Thomas II. 15 f. 


Cc 


Ceſar Sir Julius I. 52. Fay 
Ceſar (Robert) a remarkable 
Story in relation to him an 

the Earl of Portland I. 52. 
Calamy III. 770. | 
Calender Earl of I. 309. II. 66. 
Cambridge Eatl of I. 656. 
Campbels III. 289. | | 
Canons. Concerning the Scori/S 


Conons I. 104. New Canons 


complain'd of I. 204. and con- 
demn'd by the Houſe of Com- 
mons I. 206. 

Cansfield Sir 7ohn II. 547, 549. 

Canteeroy Countels of III. 389. 

Canterbury Arch-Biſhop of ( ſee 
Abba) Laud Arch-Biſhop of 
(fee Laud) I. 103, 105, 112, 
122, 142, 149, 153, 157, 184, 


190, 1923 200, 203, 210, 2173 | 


223,228, 233, 291, 296, 302, 
305, 34 348, 569. II. 256, 
586, 587 III 59. The Rabble 
attempt his Houſe at Lambeth 


1. 143. 
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Capel Lord I. 656. II. 32, 147, Carpio Marquis of III. 3335. 


439, 560, 575, 602, 634, 645, 
685, 703,704, 705, 724, 725» 
726, 732, III. 2, 14, 15,29, 

40, 70, 72, 130, 131, 174,178, 
He with the Lord Colepepper 

ſent to Paris, to diſſwade the 

Queen from ſending for the 

Prince of Wales into Francelll. 

7. their inſtructions and Ar- 

rival at Paris ibid. delivers his 

Opinion againſt the Prince's 
going into France III. 26. waits 
on the King at Hampton Court 
from Jerſey III. 70. attempts 

an eſcape III. 269. is beheaded 
III. 272. his Character III. 
* 273- 8 WS 
| Capel Mr. 1.212, v5 
Capuchin Fryers ſent back by the 

Parliament into France II. 26. 

de Cardinas Don Alonzo I. 28 1. 

II. 749. III. 264, 3 10, 330, 

336, 361,369, 373377» 379, 

$77, 582, 583, 584, 607, 609, 
611, 612,639, 649, 675, 736z 

7374749, 765. ſent to by Crom- 

well to leave England III. 58 1. 
Careleſs Captain III. 413, 414, 

415, 416. 
Carew Sir Alexander Il. 128, 129, 
394. treats to - ſurrender the 

Fort of Plymouth to the King's 
Forces, but is ſurpris'd II. 395. 
Carleton ( Sir Dudley ) his Cha- 

racter I. 64. 

Carliſle deliver d to the Parliament 
III. 171. Carliſle Earl of I. 62, 
79. II. 205. his Character I. 

G1. Carliſle Counteſs of I 296, 
HI. 157; 198. 

Carlos (Don) Infante of Spain 1. 

36,37. . 

Car narvan Earl of I. 65 6. II. 28, 

274 279, 280, 289, 290, 311, 

334 335, 339. ſlain in the 

Battle at Newbury II. 349. his 

Chanteans.: 
Carne warih Earl of II. 657, 717. 


Carr I. 59. II. 127, 403. 
Carracena Marquis of ( ſee Juen 
III. 584, 608, 611, 612, 641, 
6435675 690, 691, 739, 740, 
invites the King back to Ini 
ſels III. 764. The King's An- 
iwer ibid. invites the King a- 
gain, but in vain III. 765. 
Carrington Lord II. 475. 


Carteret Captain (afterwards Sir 


George ) I. 679. Supplies the 
King's Corniſh Forces withAm- 
munition II. 136. III. 4, 324 
defonds jerſey as long as he 
could, and Elizabeth Caſtle 11], 
465. has Orders from the King 
to make Conditions ibid. 
Cartwright Captain I. 482. 
Cartwright Hugh III. 188. 
Caſe III. 770. 
Caſtelle Roderigo Marquĩs of I[I.;;;, 
Caſtile Admirante of III. 33 1,332. 


Caſtle-haven Earl of III. 473. 


Caſtleton Lord III. 768. 
Caſirilio Conde of III. 335. 
Caviliar (the Term ) whence l. 
339. Rigour of the Parliament 
Forces towards the Cavaliers 
II. 21. : 
Cavendiſh Charles IT. 244, 503. 
Cecil Sir Robert III. 382. | 
Ceſſation agreed upon at Rippon 
I. 160. Ceſſation of Arms 
concluded for a Year in Jre- 
land, Sept. 7. 1643. diſown'd 
by the two Houſes at Weſtmin- 
ſter II. 420. 
Chafin Dr. I. 58. | 
Chalgrave Field, the Action there 
II. 262. Re 
Challoner TI. 321. III. 247. his 
Tryal and Execution II. 257. 


Chancellor of the Exch. ( ſee Co- 


tington: ſee Ormond: fee Berl elex 
ſee Herbert © fee Clarendon: ſee 
Hyde) ſent for to the Prince of 
Wales from Ferſey III. 131. ſent 
to confer with the Marquis of 

Aſonniroſe 
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Afountroſe in a Village near the Charemon( Miniſters of) preſi king 


Hague III. 286. appointed to 


draw a Declaration relating to 


England III. 304. The Declara- 


tion laid atide III. 305. He 


has a private Audience of the 
Queen III. 3 15. diimiſs d from 
Madrid very courteonfly III. 


383. in his paſſage through 


France he waits on the Queen 
Mother ibid. expoſtulates with 
the Queen about her forbid- 
ding Dr. Coffns to officiate to 
the Proteſtants in her Chappel 
at Paris III. 392. her Anſwer 
ibid. he confers with Mr. Mount- 
ague about it ibid. finds the 
Duke of Tork at Breda III. 392. 
comes in Chriſtmas to the King 
at Paris III. 427. where he re- 
ceives from Him the Account 
of his Majeſty's deliverance ib. 
He diſſwades the King from 

oing to Church at Charenton 

II. 444. deſires the King not 
to employ him in the Scori/h 
Affairs III. 449. the King's Re- 
ply to him ibid. he ſubmits; 
and is truſted in thoſe Affairs 


III. 450. the Queen's diſplea- 


ſure againſt him in France III. 
50g. A Petition intended of 
the Scoti/h Presbyterians by Bal- 
carris and Fraxier, that he might 
be remoy'd III. 5 10. and of the 
Rom. Catholicks alſo againſt 
him ibid. The deſign diſcover'd 


by one Mr. Walſingham to the 


King: which quaſh'd them 


both III. 5 11. Upon the King's 


departure from France he has an 
Audience ofthe Queen Mother 
III. 529. is ſent to Bruſſeli to 
confer with Don Alonxo de Car- 
dinas III. 607. his Conference 
with him III. 609. he is made 
Lord Chancellor of England 


MESH 75: 
Chandois Lord II. 344; 499. 


Charles II. to come to their 
Church; and are ſeconded by 


the Lord Jermyn III. 444. 
Charles Prince ( fee Charles I.) I. 


17.his Journey into Spain I. 11 


12, 13. He and the Duke of 


Buckingham give an Account of 
the Journey to both Houſes of 


Parliament I. 19. He ſucceeds 


to the Crown I. 24. 


Charles Prince ( ſee Charles IL) I. 


703. II. 698, 73t. 


Charles I. King, ſee Treaty. A view 


of the beginning of his Reign 
I. 3. his firſt Parliament call” 


I. 25. the News of the Duke © 


Buckingham's death, how re- 


_ cetv'd by him I. 30. his Jour- 


ney into Scotland to be crown'd 


there I. 78. his Magnificent 


Reception there T.79.the Seeds 
of the ſucceeding Commotions 
then ſown I. 80. during his 
ſtay there he erects the Biſhop- 


rick of Edenborough I. 86. pre- 


fers ſome Biſhops in Scotland to 


Secular Offices unſeaſonably I. 


87. returns into England I. 88. 
deſigns to make a Park between 
Richmond and Hampton Courtl. 
100. how this was obſtructed 
ibid. he raiſes an Army againſt 
the Scots I. 144. and a Fleet 
ibid. he ſummons the Eng//6 
Nobility to attend him I. 116. 


goes to the Borders of Scotland 


with his Army I. 118. ſends 
the Earl of Holland as far as 
Duite ibid. Miſchiefs that ac- 
crued to him after the Treaty o 
Pacification with the Scots J. 
124. he calls a Parliament to 
fit in Adril 1640. I. 130. his 


Propoſition to both Houſes of 


Parliament about a Supply of 
Money I. 135. this debated I. 
136. he diflolves the Parlia- 
ment I. 139. which troubles 
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him aſterwards I. 140. a Loan 
granted him ibid. an Army is 
rais d I. 141. it retreats towards 
Tork I. 145. he declares to the 
Great Council at Tork his Re- 
ſolution to call a Parliament 
I. 154. his Counſellors at Tor 
I. 158. he returns to London I. 
160. conſents that the Privy 
Counſellors {hall be examin'd 


I. 194. the great damage that 


this Act brought upon him ib. 
he admits of ſeveral new Privy 
_ Counſellors I. 195. but to his 
_ diſadvantage I. 197. has none 
left about him in any imme- 
diate Truſt in buſineſs, but ſuch 
as do either betray, or ſink un- 
der the weight or teproach of 
it I. 211. he is againſt taking 
away the Earl of Strafford's life 
I 241. he reſolv'd not to con- 
ſent to the Bill of Attainder a- 
gainſt the Earl I. 257. but is 
advis'd by the Privy Council 
and ſome of the Biſhops ibid. 
and is deſir'd to do it by the 
Eatl of Strafford himſelf I. 258. 
upon which Account he ſigus 
a Commiſſion for the paſſing 
of it ibid. at which time he 
paſs d another for continuing 
the Parliament I. 2 60. the Arts 


by which that Act was obtain- 
ed I. 261. he takes the ſtaff of 


Lord Chamberlain from the 
Ear] of Pembroke and gives it to 
the Earl of Eſex I. 263. after 
the Act of Pacification, he be- 


gins his Journey towards Scor- | 


land I. 279. his Princely and 


Fatherly Affection to his Peo- 


ple I. 288. he comes to York 
in his way towards Scotland I. 
289. writes to the two Honſes 
of Parliament about the Triſh 
Rebellion I. 30 f. fills up divers 
vacant Bilhopricks in England 


I. 303. at which the Commons 


what Acts the Scots offer to bim 
I. 307,308, 309. at which the 


Reception in Zondon upon his 
Return I. 322. a Petition pre- 


betray'd by his own Counſel- 


his Anſwer to the Petition of 
the Commons for a Guard J. 
335. he goes to the Houle of 


are offended ibid. he confirm; 


Parliament in England is dil. 
pleas'd I. 3 10. he begins hi 
Journey for England I. 309. his 


ſeared to him, together with 
the Remonſtrance of the Houle 
of Commons, and Printed l. 
323. his Anſwer to the Pai. 
tion I. 324 he adviſes with 
Saint- Fohns, and puts his expe. 
dient in 1 I. 327. which 
the Lords and Commons de. 
clare to be a Breach of Priyi- 
ledge I. 328. he paſſes the Bill 
concerning Preſſing I. 329. is 


lors, c. ibid. he diſmiſſes 
Sir William Balfour from being 
Lieutenant of the Tower I. 332. 
and puts Colonel Luns ford in 
his place I 333. and upon his 
Reſignation Sir John Byron ib. 


Commons and demands the 
five Members accuy'd of High 
Trealon I. 358. goes into the 
City and Sp-aks to the Citi- 
zens about them I. 360. his 
Anſwer to the former Remon- 
ſtrance of the Houſe of Com- 
mons I. 366. and to the Peti- 
tion of the City of London l. 
370. he removes to Hampion- 
Court I. 379. thence to I/ ind- 
ſor I. 386. thence ſends a Me- 
lage to both Houſes ibid. his 


Propoſition and Meſſage 10 
both Houſes, Fan. 20. 1641.1. 


395. his Anſwer to their Peti- 
tion about the Accuſed Mem- 


bers I. 396. and to the Com- 


mons Petition for Removal of 
Sir John Byron, and 2 * 
| 0 


be is preſi'd to pals the Bill a- 
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the Forces and Militia into the 
hands of confiding Men I. 
400. he reſolves to remove far- 
ther from London I. 447. his 
Anſwer to the Petition con- 
cerning the Militia I. 420. he 
conſents that Sir Fohn Coniers 
be Lieutenant of the Tower 
ibid. Aſperſions caſt upon him 
and his Queen I. 42 1. he de- 
mands Reparation for an Ex- 
pteſſion in a Printed Speech of 
Mr Pjm's I 422. his Reply to 
the Commons Anſwer I. 423. 


gainſt the Biſhops Votes I. 426. 
paſſes that Bill, and the other 
of Preſſing, Febr. 14. 1641. J. 
428, 429. returns to Greenwich, 
where the Prince meets him I. 
436. his Anſwer to the Meſ- 
ſage ſent him by both Houſes 
to Greenwich I 437. his further 
Anſwer concerning the Militia 
I. 437, 438. bis Anſwer to the 
Parliament's Declaration about 
their ſealouſies, and their 
Reaſons for his Continuance 
near the Parliament I. 450. his 
Meſſage to both Houſes in his 
way to Tork I. 452. he con- 
ſents to the Propolitions of 
both Houſes of Parliament ſor 
Adventures in Treland I. 457. 
paſſes a Bill to that purpſe I. 
458. his Reception at York I. 
459. his Declaration from York, 
March 9. 1641. in Anſwer to 
that preſented to him at New- 
Market ibid. his Moderation I. 
464, 465, 466. his Anſwer to 
the Petition of the Houſe of 
Lords andCommons preſented 
to him at Tork, March 26.1642. 
I. 469. he removes the Earls of 
Eſſex and Holland from their 
Offices in the Court I. 474. 


his Anſwer to the Meſſage of 


both Houſes, March 28. 1642. 


E. MX. 


1. 479, his Anſwet to the be- 


tition of both Houſes, to re- 
move the Magazine from Hull, 
c. 1.488. his Meſſage to both 
Houſes, Apr. 8. 1642. offering 


to go in Perſon into Treland I. 


491. his Reply to the Com- 
mons Anſwer touching his 
going thither I. 497. his pur- 
poſe of going thither laid aſide 


I. 501. his Meſſage to both 


Houſes .4pr. 28. 1642. con- 
cerning his Refuſal to paſs the 
Bill for the Militia I. 502. he 


goes to Hull, and is denied 


entrance I, 506, 507, 508. his 
Meſſages to the two Houſes 
concerning Hull I. 508. his 
Anſwer to the Declaration and 
Votes concerning Hull I. 5 10. 


his Reply to the Anſwer of the 


Lords and Commons to his 
two Meſſages concerning Hull 
I. 5 17. his Declaration in An- 
{wer to the Declaration of both 
Houſes about the Militia I. 
5 22. he omits no opportunity 
to provide againſt the Storm 
I. 531. puts himſelf into a Po- 
ſture of DefenceT 5 33,5 34. his 
Anſwer to the Petition of both 
Houſes to diſſolve his Guards 
I. 535. he receives the Great 
Seal from the Lord Keeper Lit- 
tleton I. 568, &. his Anſwer 
to the two Houſes Declaration 
of the 19th of May 1642. I. 596. 
and to their Declaration of 
May 26th the ſame year I. 614. 
the Subſtance of his Anſwer to 
the nineteen Propolitions of 
the two Houſes of Parliament 
I. 641, 642. the Reaſons why 
he neglected ſo long to put 
himſelf into a Poſtnre of Safety 
I. 65 1,67 t. his Declaration to 
the Lords attending him at 
York, June 13th 1642. I. 654- 
his Declaration and Profeſſion 
Bee 3 of 
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of June 15th 1642. diſavowing 
any intentions of railing War 
I 655- his Declaration upon 
tbe Declaration and Profeſſion 
- of the Lords and Counſellors 
at Tori, diſavowing any inten- 
tions of War I. 656. he pu- 
bliſhes a Declaration concern- 
. Militia, and aſſerts the 
rig 


t of the Crown in grant- 


ing Commiſſions of Array, &c. 
I. 666. the prejudices he re- 
ceivid from the Commiſſion of 
Array I. 667. his Reply to the 
Parliament's Declaration to the 
City of London, upon Account 
of his Letter to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen I. 669 he grants 
Commiſſions to raiſe Regi- 
ments of Horſe and Foot I. 
673. revokes the Earl of North- 
umberland's Commiſſion of Ad- 
miral I. 674, 675, 676, 677, 
678, 679. but cannot get the 
Fleet into his hands Td he 
ſecures New-Caſtle, and ſends 
ſeveral of the Nobility and 
Gentlemen into divers Coun- 
ties to execute theCommiſſion 
of Array I. 681. his Proclama- 
tion from Beverly I. 682, he 
goes to Newark I. 683. thence 
to Lincoln ibid. and thence te- 


turns to Beverly ibid. his An- 


ſwer to the Parliament's Peti- 
tion of July 15th 1642. I. 686. 
his Reply to thoſe who delired 
him to alter his Anſwer to that 
Petition I. 694. he goes to 
Doncaſter L696. thence to Nor- 
zingham ibid. and fo to Leiceſter 
ibid. where he is receiv'd with 
great expreſſions of Duty and 
Loyalty ibid. he returns to- 
| wards Hull L 699. he goes to 
Beverly 1.709, 7 10. the reaſons 
why I. 704. he returns to York 
in Jeſs credit than he went to 
Beverq I. 211. an accident falls 


out that makes it abſoluieh 


neceſſary for him to declate 


War ibid. he publiſhes a De. 


_ claration ſignifying the Rebel. 


lious proceedings: of the tuo 
Houſes , and forbidding al 


his Subjects to yield any Obe. 
dience to them L715 publiſhe; 
a2 Proclamation requiring all 
Men who could bear Arn; 


to appear at Nottingham where 
he delign'd to ſet up his Stand. 


ard ibid. the Reaſons why he 


did not reſolve to ſet it up at 


Tork I. 716. he comes to Nu. 


tingham I 719. marches to Cv. 


ventry, but cannot pet poſſeſ. 


lon of the place ibid. ſets up 


his Standard at Nottingham; 


Aung. 25th 1642. ibid. his Con- 
dition there II. t. he conſult 
of ſending a Meſſage for Peace 
II. 7. and accordingly ſends 
one by the Earl of Southampun 
II. 8. and ſends another Meſ- 
ſage to the two Houles II 12. 
he removes from Nottingham to 
Derby II. 15, 16. ſends another 
Meſſage to the two Houſes ibid. 
his Speech and Proteſtation at 
the head of his Forces II. 16. 
he comes to Shrewsbury II. 18. 
receives Contributions from the 


_ Univyerlities; but meets with 


denials from ſeyeral Perſons II. 


31, 32, 33, 34-news is brought 


him to Cheſter of the Rencoun- 
ter before Vorceſter II. 34. he 
comes to Shrewibury ibid. in 
great need of Money: two Ex- 
pedients found out for ſupply 
of that Deſect II. 35. the Sub- 
ſtance of his Speeches to the 
Gentry and Commonalty of 
the ſeveral Counties through 
which he paſſed II. 37. the 


ſtrength of his Ariny at Shr en/- 


bury II. 39. he marches from 


* Shrewsbury towards London II. 


41. Fa- 
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41. Faction begun in his Army 
II. 43: he comes to Oxford II. 
58. recruits his Army there II. 
70. the Parliament having 
quitted their Garriſon at Read - 
ing, he marches thither ibid. ad- 
vances to Colebrook II. 72. his 
Anſwer to the Petition of both 
| Houſes at Colebrook II. 73. he 
marches towards Brentford II. 
74. where he beats the Enemy ; 
but it prov'd not fortanate to 
him ibid. the Earl of Zfſex's 
Army and the City Train'd- 
bands oppos'd againſt him II. 
75- his Army drawn off to 
Kingſton II. 76. thence to Read- 
ing ibid. he ſends a Meſſage to 
both Houſes II. 77. the Sub- 
ſtance of his Anſwer to the two 
Houſes Petition Nov. 24. 1642. 
II. 80. having garriſon'd Read- 
ing and Wallingford, and ſome 
other Places, he marches to Ox- 
ford II. 82. the Subſtance of 
his Meflage to thePrivy-Coun- 
cil of Scotland upon occaſion 
of the two Houſes Declaration 
to that Kingdom II. 84. what 
means he uſed to raiſe Money 
II. 87. he makes new Sheriff; 
IL 88. his Declaration upon 
occalion of the two Houſes 
. Ordinance for Railing Money 
II. 10 1. his Anſwer to the City 
of London's Petition that he 
would return to his Parlia- 
ment II. 11t. how 'twas re- 
ceiv'd II. r 15. his Anſwer to the 
Propolitions of both Houſes 
for Peace, at the end of Jan. 
in 1642. II. 123. his Corniſh 
Forces come to Taviſtock II. 
125. are ſupply d with Ammu- 
nition by Captain Carteret II. 
136. he puts the two Houſes 
in mind of his Propoſition for 
a Ceſſation of Arms II. 166. 
grants a Safe Conduct to all 


-_ 


Perſons nominated by the two 
Houſes for managing a Treaty 
of Ceſſation, the ford Se) only 
excepted II. 167. his Propo- 
ſals of Alterations in the two 
Houſes Articles of Ceſſation 
II. 172. his Anſwer to the Pe- 
ti:ton of the Kirk of Scotland 
II. 18 1. and to the Scoriſh Com- 
miſſioners deſiring that they 


might be Mediators, and that 


he would ſend out Precepts to 
Summon a Parliament in Scoz- 
land II. 189. his Anſwer to the 


Advice and Deſites of the two 


Houſes concerning Goal-De- 
livery II. 197. his Meſſage to 
the two Houſes of April 12. 
1643. II. 223. his Circum- 
ſtances at the Taking of Read- 
ing II. 243. he ſends a Meſſage 
to the two Houſes May 20. 
1643. II. 245. his Affairs in 
the Weſt II. 267. III. 292. his 
Forces defeat Sir William Waller 


at Roundway- Down II. 289. he 


meets the Queen near Keintonz 
ſhe coming with a great Re- 


_ cruit II. 292. his Declaration 


after his late Succeſſes over 


Fairfax in the North, Sir 1/1- 


liam Waller in the Weſt, and the 


Taking of Briſtol II. 302. he 


gaes to Briſtol to compoſe the 


Difference between the prin- 


cipal Officers there about the 
Government of Briſtol II. 308. 
conliders what deſign he ſhould 
imploy his Armies upon after 
the Surrender of that Place II. 
3109. marches towards Gloceſter, 
and ſummons it IL 315. be- 
ſieges it IL. 317. the Reaſons 
why he did not march to Lon- 


dun after the Diſtractions and 


Diſorders there II. 324. he 
comes to Oxford to conſult a- 
bout the Reception of the 


Lords who had deſerted the 


Bees. Patlia- 
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2 II. 327. his Affairs 
the Weſt II. 334. engages 

the Earl of Eſex at Newbury II. 
47. his Gentleneſs and Affa- 
lity to all Men II. 389. he 
expects great Matters from the 
Arrival of Count 4 Harcourt 
from France, but is deceiv'd II. 
98. his Proclamation for Aſ- 
bling the Members of Par- 
liament at Oxford II. 414. he 
ſends for part of the Zngii/h 
Army out of Ireland II. 439. 
the Subſtance of his Speech to 
the Members of both Houſes of 
Parliament who met at Oxford 
II. 440. his Meſſages to both 
Houſes, March 3. 1643. II. 449. 
he's in great ſtraits II. 45 5, 456. 
ſends Prince Rupert to Relieve 
Newark 1bid. his Meaſures bro- 
ken by the Battle at * 
II. 476. his State at Oxford in 
| = beginning of the year 1644 
I-479. the Perſons with whom 
he conſulted in his Military 
Affairs at that time II. 48 f. he's 
reduced to a deplorable Con- 
dition II. 485. marches out of 
Oxford to Worceſter II. 488. goes 
to Bewdley IT. 491. returns to 
Worceſter, and ſo towards Ox- 
ford II. 492, 493. marches from 
Whitney towards Buckingham II. 
496. engages Sir William Val. 
ler at Copredy- Bridge, and de- 
feats him II. 497, c. marches 
towards the Weſt IT. 502. fol- 
lows the Earl of EZfex into 
Cornwal II. 513. he makes a 
trial whether the Earl of #ſex 
would joyn with him II. 516. 
but ro no purpoſe, and there- 


upon he reduces the Earl into 


very narrow Quarters II. 517, 
518. his Prudence and Cle- 
mency in the Conditions he 
made for the Foot of the Earl 
of hex after the Horſe had 


- pak d through his Army Il 


"5 33- his Mefiage of Peace ibid 
he leaves Sir Richard Green! 
to block up Plymouth II. 53, 
goes to Exeter II. 5 39. fakes 
care about the Blocking up the 
Troops of Zyme, and reſtrain. 
ing the Garriſons of Taunton Il. 
540. comes to Chard, II. 541, 


thence to Sherborne ibid. thence 


to Salisbumy II. 542. he ſcaiter; 
Waller's Troops at Andover II. 
543. relieves Donnington Caſtle 
II. 543, 55 1, engages the Par- 
liament Forces a ſecond time at 
Newbury II, 546. returns to 
Oxford IT. 553. the Temper of 
the Army and Court at that 
time II. 554. he rejects the 


| Propoſitions from Zreland II. 


556. his Meſſage to the Parlia- 
ment for a Treaty about the be- 
ginning of December in 1644. 
II. 570. he agrees to the Par- 
Iiament's Propoſal for a Treaty 
at Uxbridge II. 575. ſpeaks with 
more melancholy of the State 
of his Affairs than he uſed to 
do II. 601. ſends the Prince of 
Wales into the Weſt II. 602. 
619, 624. Whether it would 
have been better for him to 
have remoy'd his Court from 
Oxford into the Weſt > II. 619. 
the marches of his Army to- 
wards the North, whillt Sir 
Thomas Fairfax with his, ſate 
down before Oxford II. 652. 
ſtorms and takes Zeice'er. ibid. 
marches back towards Oxford 


II. 654. is defeated at Naſeby 


II. 65 7, 658. retires by Lichfield 
to Bewdley, thence to Hereford 
II. 659. goes to Abergaveny to 
meet the Commiſſioners of 
South Jales II. 675. thence to 
Ragland Caſtle ibid. thence to 


Chepſtow II. 678. thence to Car- 


diff ibid. his Letter to Prince 
Repert 


— 
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againſt Treating of Peace 

at that time II. 679. his Letter 
to the Prince of Nales from 
Brecknock II. 683. how that 
Letter was reliſn d by the Lords 
Capel, Hilo and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer II. 685. 
he goes to Doncaſter II. 691. 
thence to Newarkl[I 692.thence 
to Oxfordibid, his Letter from 
Hereford to Prince Rupert upon 
his Surrender of Briſtol II. 694. 
with which Letter he ſent alſo 
a Revocation of all Commil- 
fions formerly granted to him 
II. 695. his Letter ro my Lord 
concerning thePrince 

of Wales II. 698. his Letter to 
the Prince Novemb.7. 1645. II. 
708. another, Dec. 7. the ſame 
year II. 709. he marches to 
Cheſter, where his Horſe are 
routed by Point II. 712. re- 
tires to Denbigh to Rally his 
Horſe II. 7 14. thence to Bridge- 


north ibid. thence to Newark 


II. 715. the Condition of the 
Garriſon at his Arrival ibid. the 
diſcontents of ſome of his chief 
Commanders there II. 719. 
he retreats towards Oxford II. 
723. and arrives there ibid. his 
Affairs in the Weſt at that time 
ibid. his Letter to Prince Ru- 
pert, Feb. 5. 1645. II. 731. his 
tranſactions at' Oxford II. 742. 
he ſends another Meſſage for 
Peace; which was laid fide 
by the Houſes II. 743. ſends 
again for a Saſe Conduct of the 
Duke of Richmond and others 
ibid. ſends twice to deſire a Per- 
ſonal Treaty at Weſtminſter ; 


the Houſes Anſwer and Ordi- 


nance thereupon II. 744, 745. 
he tries to deal with the Inde- 
pendents, but in vain II. 746, 
747. his Letter to the Prince 
of Wales written from Hereford, 


Ward with the Kin 


June 2 1645. III. 3. his Let- 


ter to him from Oxford, March 


224. the ſame year III. 6. he 


leaves Oxfard, attended by two 
Servants only, Abr. 27. 1646. 
III. 8, 22. puts himſelf into the 


Scott Army before Newark III. 


22. their manner of Treating 
him III. 23. he orders Newark 
to be ſurrender d; whereupon 
the Set: Army marches North- 
to New : 
Caſile ibid. the firſt Sermon 
Preach'd before him after the 
Army's riling from Newark[II. 
23, 24. Tranſactions relating 
to him in the Scozs Army III. 
30. he ſends to the Marquis of 


 Mountroſe to disband; which 


he did ibid. he's too hard for 
Henderſon 1n a Diſpute con- 
cerning Church Government 
III. 3 1. upon the Srats deſire he 
ſends orders for the ſurrender 
of Oxford, and all his other 
Garrjſons III. 35. his Anſwer 
to the Propoſitions of Peace 
made to him by the Parlia- 


ment in the end of July 1646. 


III. 36. his Anſwer to the Sor: 
who enforced the Propoſitions 


III. 37. he's deliver'd up by 
the Scots to the Parliament III. 


38. Servants appointed by the 
Parliament to attend him ibid. 
he's brought to Holmby ibid. 


defares to be attended by his 


own Chaplains; but is refuſed 
III. 39. he's ſeiſed at Holmby 
June 3. 1647. III. 47, 48. the 
Committee gire notice there- 
of to the Parliament III. 48. 
the General's account cf it to 
the Parliam. ibid. he's brought 
to New-market ; where he is al- 
low'd his Chaplains by theAr- 
my III. 50. he removes accord- 
ing to the marches of the Ar- 
my ibid. is allow'd to fee his 
| Children 
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Children at . Maidenhead and 
Caverſham III. 57. is remov'd 
to Hampton Court III. 62. his 
State there III. 67. his Diſ- 
courſe and Converſation with 
his Children that were in the 
Parliament's Power ibid. the 
Subſtance of his Letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at Jerſey III. 70. his hopes 
blaſted by the violent Proceed- 
ings III. 74. his eſcape from 
Hampton Court, November 1 1. 
1647. III. 757. he comes to Tich- 
field III. 78. ſends Aſbburnham 
and Berkley to Colonel Ham- 
mond in the Iſle of yight ibid. 
is remov d by Colonel Ham- 
mond to Carisbrook Caſtle III. 
79. he gives his Anſwer to the 
Parliam. Commiſſioners con- 
cerning the ſour Acts they de- 
ſired him to pals III. 89. ſigns 
a Treaty with the Scots III. 102. 
his Condition in the Iſle of 


Wight in the end of the year 


1647. III. 115. his Anſwer to 
the Parliament's Meſſage for a 
Treaty in the Iſle of }/3ght III. 
18 r. his Countenance &c. ve- 
ry much alter'd III. 209. the 
Sum of his Letter to the Prince 
of Wales concerning the whole 
Treaty in the Iſle of Vigh III. 
228. the Concluſion of that 
Letter in the King's own words 


cluded to have him publichy 


try d III. 251. his uſa 
James s III. 252. he's bronght 
to Weſtminſter Hall, Jan. 20 
1641. ibid. the Sum of hi; 


the firſt day of bis Tryal ibid 
a ſummary Account of the ref 
of his Tryal III. 256. bis Cha. 


258. the Sum of his Chatacter 
III. 259. his Funeral ibid the 
Reaſon why his Body was not 
remor d to Weſtminſter after the 
Reſtoration of King Charles Il 
III. 26. how ſome Neigb. 


der III 263. the Condition of 


: 


Charles IT. King ( ſee Chancellor: 


- 74, $1, 216, 260. His Condi- 


| rence to Scotland III. 285. he 
gives a viſit to the States of 


III. 229. an Attempt for his 


Eſcape III. 232. he's taken 
from Carisbrook Caſtle and car- 
. ried to Furſt Caſtle III. 236. 
ſent for from thence by Harri- 
ſon III. 246. dines at the Lord 
Newburgh's; where the Inten- 
tion for his Eſcape was fru- 
ſtrated III. 2 48. is brought to St. 


James III. 2 49. the ſeveral con 


ſultations before and after he 
was brought thither what to 
do with him III 249. tis con- 


2 III. 3or. removes to Bre- 
III. 3 12. thence to Bruſſels ibid. 


Arch-Duke near Valenciennes 


III 323. he leaves St. Germain), 
and goes to Ferſey III. 325. 


he thinks of going into Ireland 


ge at di 


Charge III. 253. What paſs 


racter I. 76, 8 1. III. 256, 257, 


bouring Princes took his Mur. 


his Children after his Death 
III. 409. 


ſee Long: ſee Anabaptiſts: ſe 
Clanrickard : ſee Rocheſter) III. 


tion at the Hague III. 275. his 
new Council iworn III. 276. 


III. 277. is proclaim d in Su- 
land; and Commiſſioners ate 
ſent thence to him ibid. Fa- 
ctions in his Court with teſe- 


Holland, and delivers them 
a Memorial III. 295. declares 
the Lord Cottington and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be his Embaſſadours into 


III. 311, thence to Antwerp 
has an Interview with the 


ibid. News of Cromwells being 
arriv'd at Dublin makes him 
delay his Voyage into Ireland 


ſevetal 


he remains 
months 


Where 


months III. 33 2. he gives over 
the thought of going into Jre- 
land III. 342. Anſwers the Scors 
Meſſage for his coming into 
Scotland, © that he would have 
ec q Treaty with them in Hol- 

te /and III. 343. meets the Queen 
at Beauvais III. 344 goes to 
Breda ibid. reſolves for Scot- 
- land. III. 346.the rr of 

ſome Lords againſt his going 
;bid. he receives the News of the 
fate of the Marquis of Mount- 
roſe III. 357. arrives in Kcot- 
land III. 365. takes the Cove- 
© nant III. 366. moſt of his Eng- 
ii Servants are remov d from 
him ibid. he gets advantage by 
the overthrow of the Scots at 
Dunbar by Cromwell III. 377. 
loſes a ſure Friend in the death 
of the Prince of Orange III. 
385. is believ'd in France to 

be dead III. 388. his Affairs in 
Scotland III. 393 he withdraws 
towardsthe High-lands which 


was call'd the Start III. 394. 
but is perſwaded to return the 


next day ibid. he is better uſed 
afterwards by Argyle ibid. an 
Army rais'd, of which his Ma- 


jeſty is made General III. 395. 


his Coronation ibid. he re- 


ſolves to march into England 


III. 397. Maſſey ſent to march 
before him III. 399. a Com- 
mittee of Miniſters in his Ar- 
my, who ruin all ibid. he ſum- 
mons Shrewsbury in vain III. 
401. marches to Vorceſter III. 
402. Where he 15 proclaim'd 
ibid. his Tranſactions there III. 
4806. the ill diſpoſition of his 

Officers III. 407. his defeat at 
Morceſter, Sept. 3. 165 1. III. 408. 
his Retreat and Concealment 
III. 410. his Foot driven Priſon- 
ers to London, and ſold to the 
Plantations III. 41 I. he comes 


— 
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to Ryan in November in 1651. 


III. 413. the particulars of his 


eſcape as the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer had them from him- 
ſelf ibid. he meets Captain 


_ Carleſs in a Wood, who per- 
ſwades him to get up into an 
Oak ibid. thence he came to a 


Cottage nine miles off, where 
he lay in a Barn III. 414. thence 
he is conducted to another 
Houſe 12. miles off III. 415. 
thence to another; and ſo to 
others III. 416. Mr. Huddleſton 


ſent to him by Careleſs ; who 


brought him to my Lord Wil- 
mot ibid. brought by Mr. FHud- 


_ dlefton to Mr. Lanes Hounſe III. 


417. here it was refoly'd he 


ſhould go to Mr. Norton rid - 


ing before Mrs. Lane III. 418. 
they come ſaſe to Mr. Nor- 


tons through Briſtol III. 419. he 
went by the name of Villiam 


 thid. known to the Buttler of 
the Houſe ITI.420.goes to Co- 


lonel Francis Windham's Houſe 
III. 42 r. thence he is brought 
to an Inn near Lyme; and a 
Ship hired by Captain Elliſon 
III. 423. the Ship fails by an 
Accident ; and the King leaves 
the Inn ibid. he and the Lord 
Wilmot like to be diſcover'd by 


a Smith ſhooing their Horſes 


III. 424. he goes back to Co- 


lonel Vindham's Houſe ibid. 


ſends Vilmot for Robert Philips 
III. 425. who conducts him 
to a place near Salisbury ibid. 


he's conducted by Dr. Hinch- 


man to Heale Mrs. Hyde's Houſe 
ibid. thence to a Houſe in Suſ- 
ſex near Bright-hemſted ; where 
a Bark was provided by Colo- 
nel Gunter III. 426. he arrives 
in Normandy in a ſmall Creek 
in November 165 f. ibid. ſends 
to the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer 
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chequer to repair to him at 
Paris III 437. his neceſſities 
there III. 435. he appoints a 
new Council III. 438. denies 


Sir John Berkeley the Maſterſnip 


of the Wards III. 439. ſix thou- 
ſand Liyres by the Month ſet- 
tled upon him by the French 
Court III. 441. how the Mo- 
ney was diſpos'd of that was 
ſent him from Moſco and Poland 
III. 442. he's prefi'd to go to 
Church at Charenton, but re- 
_ fuſes III. 444, 445. requeſts of 
his Friends in Scotland to him 
III. 448. he appoints the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to 
make all diſpatches for Scotland 
ibid. he and his Mother re- 
move to St. Germain III. 45 2. 


Sollicitations for Places in his 


Court III. 453. Aademoi ſella 
the Daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans thought on as a Wife 
for him III. 455. it comes to 
nothing III. 457. he propoſes 
to Monlieur Borrel, the Dutch 
Embaſſadour, that he would 
joyn his Intereſt with theirs 
III. 462. thanks return'd to 
him by the States, but his pro- 
poſal laid aſide III. 463. ſends 
Orders to Sir George Carteret to 
make Conditions about the 
ſurrender of Elizabeth Caſtle in 
Ferſey III. 465. his Condition 
abroad III. 503. he thinks of 
retreating out of France; but 
whither? was the queſtion III. 
504. makes Vilmot Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, and ſends him to the 
Diet at Ratisbone IIT.5 og. ſends 


a Commiſſion to the Earl of 
Glencarne III. 506. his diſcourſe” 


with Cardinal de Retz III 5 11. 
he's impatient to leave France 
III. 520. reſolves to go into 
Germany III. 522. leaves Paris 
in June 1654. III. 531. a Pre- 


ſervation God then wrought 


for him ibid. he comes to Can. 


bray in his Journey III. 533. 
aſſes thronghFlanders without 
ing taken notice of by the 

Arck-Dnke ibid. at Mons he 

meets with Meſſengers to him 


from his Friends in England 


who notify to him the ſtate of 


Affairs in gland, relating 


chiefly to Cromwell and his Ar. 
my ibid. he adviſes his Friend; 
in England to be quiet III. 515, 
arrives at the Saw where he 


meets with the Princeſs of o. 
range III. 536. obtains a ſmall 


ſublidy from the Diet in Ger- 


many III. 537. the monthly 


Expences of his ſmall Family 
ibid. he removes to Alen ſrom 


the Spam III 538 the Accounts 


he receives here out of England 
1bid. he gives the ſame advice 
as before to his Friends III. 


539. receives an account from 


Scotland and Middleton ibid. his 
Reply to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer'sDiſcourſe concetn- 
ing his going into Scez/and ib. 
he and his Siſter come to Co- 


 logne in September III. 541. the 


Citizens invite him to reſide 
there III. 5 42. he fixes there 
ibid. brings his Siſter to Sar- 


ten in the Duchy of Cleve, where 


they part; and he returns to 
Cologne III. 544. his way of 
Life there ibid. he ſends the 
Marquis of Ormond into France 
for the Duke of Gloceſter, who 
brings him to Cologne III. 5 47. 


An inſurrection deſign d in 


England by ſome of his Party 
III. 551. Propoſitions to him 
to this purpoſe from England 
III. 552. the King approves of 
the Day of Riſing III. 553: 
goes from Cologne to Zeeland[1l. 
554-leayes Zeeland; and — 

| 0 


to the Declaration why Crom- 
well Decimated the King's Par- 
ty III. 572 he ſtay d at Cologne 
above two years III. 373. he 
ſends to the Arch - Duke to of- 
fer his Conjuction before the 
Arch-Duke left Flanders III. 
582. comes into Flandert and 
treats with the Arch-Duke near 
Bruſſels ibid.” The Treaty be- 
tween Spain and the King ſign d 
in April 1657. III. 584. he 
removes his Family from Co- 
logne, and comes to reſide at 
Bnges ibid. his Affairs in Flan- 
ders III. 606. he raiſes four Re- 
giments of his Subjects there 
III. 607. no longer | receives 
any Penſion from France ibid. 
tranſactions of his Friends in 
England III. 615- which occa- 
. fion'd the Marquis of Ormond's 
oing into England ibid. he 
Kad to Don juan © That he 
& wonld accompay him into 
te the Field; which is refus'd. III. 
639. he's preſent in the At- 
tempt upon Mardike ib. leaves 
Bruges, and removes to 


ſels in the end of Feb. 1658. ch 
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to Colognt III. 968. his Anfiver | 


— 


Friends of this Perſon III. 650. 
he goes to Calais III. 65 f. the 
Diſappointment of all the de- 
ligns in England ibid. he re- 
moves to the Coaſt of Bretagne 
III. 674. receives news of the 
defeat of Sir George Booth III. 


675. reſolves to be at the meet- 


ing of the two Favourites of 
the two Crowns of France and 
Spain ibid. reſolves to be pre- 
ſent at the Treaty of Fuentara- 
bia between France and Spain 


III. 679. begins his Journey 
_ thither with the 1 85 of 


Ormond, and the Earl of Briſtol 


III. 680. goes by Lyons into 


Languedoc, and fo on forward 


III. 68r. goes by miſtake into 


 Spainas far as Saragoſa III. 687. 


thence returns to Fuentarabia 
ibid. his Treatment there by 
Don Lewis de Haro ibid. the 
Cardinal Mazarin will not ſee 


bim III. 688. his Return to- 


retires to Hochſtraten in Aug. 


III. 645. has notice of Crom- 
wells Death III. 646. upon 
which he returns to Bruſſels ib. 
his Party begins to move III. 
665. Mr. Aordaum comes to 
Bryſſels to acquaint him with 
the Preparations made for him 
in England ibid. a Diſcovery 
made to him of the Treachery 
ol Sir Richard Willis III. 667. 
which he believes not at firſt 
III. 668. the Accuſer clearly 
proves the thing by Letters, &>c. 
II. 669. he communicates the 
Diſcovery to Mr Mordaum III. 
670. the Diſcoverer publiſhes 


wards Flanders by Paris III. 689. 
he comes to Bruſſe/s about the 
end of December ibid. the ill 
State of his Affairs there III. 
690. the Lord Jernyn comes 
to him with complaints from 
Cardinal Maxarin ibid. his af- 
fairs ſeem more deſperate upon 
meeting of the Parliament a- 
gain at eſtminſter III 707. his 


condition at Bruſſels ibid. his 


Affaits there during the time 


of Monks paſſing out of Kcor- 


land to London III. 72 1. he hears 


on the ſame day of both the 
marches of Monk into the City 
of London ibid. many now ap- 
ply to him III 724. the Coun- 


cil of State's kind behaviour 


Papers to fore warn the King's 


now to his Friends ibid. his de- 
liberation upon the terms pro- 


pos id to him by General Aton 


III. 737. the Letters prepar d 
to the Parliament, &c. 1 
FE the 


r 


the General advis'd III. 739. 
he declares to the Marquis of 
Carracena That he intended to 
« go for ſome days to Breda, 
© to meet his Siſter ib. the Spa- 
niards deſign to ſeiſe him diſco- 
ver'd III. 240. he goes to- 
wards Breda, and delivers to 
Sir John Greenvil the Letters 
pre par d III. 741. his Letter to 


General Monk and the Army 


III 742. to the Houſe of Com- 
mons III. 743. his Declaration 
III. 7 46. his Letter to the Houſe 
of Lords III. 748. to the Fleet 
III. 749. to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City of 
London III. 750. he's Pro- 
claim'd, May 8th 1666.III.762. 
many Addreſſes to him ib. the 
Marquis of Carracena invites 


him back to Bruſſels III. 764. 


his Majeſty's Anſwer ibid. the 
Marquis invites theKing again, 
but 1n vain III. 765. hes in- 
vited into France ibid. his An- 
ſwer III. 766. the States of 
Holland invite bim to the 
Hague ibid. whither he goes 
III. 767. his Reception and 
Entertainment there ibid. the 
Committee of the Lords and 
Commons ſent to him, ar- 
rive at the Hague III. 768. the 
City of London ſend 14 of their 
Citizens to him III 269. divers 
Presbyterian Divines come to 
him III. 770. their publick 
Audience of him ibid.and their 
private Diſcourſes with him 
ib. his Reply to them III. 77 1. 
he Embarks for England ibid. 
and the Fleet ſets fat] May 24th 
ibid. he arrives at Dover May 
26th, and goes that Night to 
Canterbury ibid. comes through 
the City to Vhie-Flall, May 
29th III. 772. where the two 
Houſes wait on him ibid, 


Charter Colonel III. 17 t. 

Chaucer Geoffrey II. 348. 

Cheſhire, ſee Lancaſhire. | 

Cheſter, Battle there II. 7 12, taken 
dy Lambert III. 673. 

Cheynel II. 583. 

Chicheſter poſleſs d by the King! 
Forces II. 126. but ſurrender d 
to Sir William Waller ibid. 
Chicheſter Lord I. 221. II. 575, 

576. 
chigi (Cardinal) made Pope, and 
calls himſelf Alexander VII. 
III. 548. 
Chillingworth I. 76. II. 473. 
Cholmely I. 188, 238. Cholmely Sir 
Harry I. 5 15. III 768. Cholreh 
Sir Hugh I. 515. | 
Cholmondley I. 4 13. Cholmind- 


ley (Sir Hugh) delivers up 
Scarborough Caſtle to theQueen 
II. 144. 


Chriſtina Queen of Sweden III. 
264, 349- ld WY 
Chudleigh Sir George II. 130, 135, 
268, 270, 271. Chudleigh Co- 
lonel II. 397. Chudleigh Major 
General II. 267, 268, 271. 
Church, Projects againſt it I. 232, 
233. 
Cirenceſter won by the King's For- 
ces under Prince Ruper: II 127. 
Clanrickard Marquis of ( ſee 1riſb 
Rebels) made Deputy to the 
Marquis of Ormond III. 433. 
the ill Condition of his Affairs 
in Ireland III. 468. he diſco- 
vers a Correſpondence man- 
ag d by a Fryer, between the 
Popiſh 7riſh Clergy and La- 
low III. 472. ſends the Earl of | 
Caſile-haven to give an account 
of all to the King III. 473. the 
King gives him leave to retire 
ibid, he gets a Paſs from Zud- 
low, and goes into Exgland and 
dies within a year III. 474. 
Clare Earl of I. 188, 65 6. II. 324; 


I, 63 68. | | 
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LIND RE X. 


@rendon (Lord) his opinion of Cologne, ſee Charles II. 
the whole bulinels of carrying Colvil I. 129. . 
the King from: Hampron-Court Commiſſioners ( ſee Treaty) for 


II. 79. his judgment of the 
5 — Conduct of che two 
parties, the Independent Eng- 
4% and the Presbyterian Scots 


III. og. ſee Chancellor: ſee 


Hd. 

Clarges,, ſee Cummittee. 44 
Clarke I. 37, 64. Clarke Sir Wil- 
liam II. 500. e's 

Claypole, ſee Cromwell. | 
Clement IX. Pope III. 373. 
Clergy. virtuous and learn'd in 
the beginning of the late 
Troubles I. 7. 
Cleve Duke of III. 5 43. | 
Cleveland Earl of II. 487,498, 499, 
$244447- HE 411. 
Clobery III. 699, 5 
Clogher Biſhop of III. 430. 
Clotworthy Sir John I. 172, 300. 
III. 240. | 
Clubmen in Somerſet and Dorſer- 
ſhire II. 665. N 
Cobbet Col. III. 698, 728. ſent by 
the Officers of the Army into 
Scotland to General Monk III. 


697. | 

Cohogan Father III. 473. 

Coke Sir Edward 1.6. Coke Sir John 
I. 150. his Character I 64,122. 
remov d from his Office of Se- 
cretary of State I. 125, 126. 

Colcheſter, deliver'd III. 176. 

vepepper. Lord ( ſee Capel) II. 
$5$41556,559, $60, 575, $76, 

634,637, 645, 659,67 I, 682, 

683, 685. 686, 690, 697, 698, 

703, 704, 705, 709, 726, 732, 

7337736, 740. III. 3, 4, 5, 6, 

14, 26, 28, 32, 138, 149, 155, 

165, 193, 194, 437. Colepepper 

Sir Fohn I, 366, 656. II. 8, 

10, 198, 204, 328, 340, 481, 

513,514,705. made Chancel- 


Treating with the Scots meet 
and tranſact I. 155. Commil- 
ſioners of the four aſſociated 


Weſtern Counties meet the 


Prince of Wales at Bridgewater 
II. 639. the Iſſue of their con- 
ſultation there ib. Commiſſion- 
ers of Devon complain of Sir 
Richard Greenvil 11.643. Com- 
miſſioners of Scotland enter a 


Proteſtation againſt the four 
Acts which the Patliament 


ſends to the King to pais III. 
88. Commiſſioners of | Scor- 
land's private Treaty'with the 
King at Hampton Court III. 
101. which Treaty was renew d; 
and he ſign'd it at the Iſle of 
Wight III. 102. Commiſſion- - 
ers ſent by the two Houſes of 
Parliament into Scotland III. 
127. Commiſſioners ſent to 
the Prince of ales from the 
City of London with a Petition 
III. 157. | 


Committee of State in 1640, the 


Perſons compoling it I. 149. a 
Committee of both Houſes ap- 
pointed to treat with the Scor- 
% Commiſſioners I. 190. the 
Committee appointed by the 
Parliament receive the King 
from the Scots at New- Caſtle in 
the end of Jan. 1646. III. 38. 
the Committee of the ScorsPar- 
liament order Monroe to diſ- 
band III. 173. Committee of 
Safety conſtituted by the Army 
III. 696. they ſend Clarges &c. 
to General Aon III. 698. 
Committee of the Lords and 
Commons ſent to the King ar- 
rive at the Hague III. 768. ſee 
Parliament. 


or of the Exchequer I. 340, Common- Prayer, ſee Parliament. 


341, 342, his Character ib. and 
II. 482, | ; 


Commons (Houſe of) accuſe the 


Biſhops 


1 N D E X. 


Biſhops of High Treaſon, and 
why ? I. 353, the ill conſe- 
quences of this ibid. ſee Parlia- 
ment. « 


Commotions in Kin Charles EF; 4 


Reign, the Seeds of them I 80. 
Complaints againſt ſome parti- 

cular Biſhops I. 204. and a- 

gainſt new Canons ibid. 


Compton Lord 1.490. II. 15 1. Com- 


pron Sir Tho, I. 44- Compton Sir 
William II. 5 42. 
Con I. 149. 


Conde Prince of III. 13, 325, 326. 
327, 333, 40, 451,452; 456, 


531, 581, 643, 644, 678, 681, 
682, 683, 684, 685. his advice 
to the Spaniards when Dunkirk 
was beſieg d not hearken'd to 
III. 641, 642. 

Coniers Sir John I. 290, 296, 384, 
Jo, 563. II. 342. made Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower I. 420. 
Cum Seignior I. 318. 
Conty Prince of III. 333, 663. 


Convocation continued after the 


Parliament in 1640. I. 148. 
makes Canons ibid. 
Conwallzs Sit Charles III 382. 
Conway Lord I. 64, 14 t, 144. II. 
249, 2533 259, 3237330 367, 
A426. made General of the Horſe 
I. 141. routed at Newburn I. 
147 
Cony III. 649. ; 
| Cookein Captain II. 296. 
Cooper Sir amth. Alley II. 339, 
Ton 341, 495. III. 705, 706, 
768. | 
Coote Sir Charles III. 360, 754. 
Cope I. 63. 
Copley (Colonel) deſeats the Lord 
Digby at Sherborne in Tork ſhire 
II. 717, 718. Coopley Commil- 
ſary General III. 240. 
Corbet III. 755. | 
Cyrion II. 6 39- 
Cork deliyer'd up to Cromwell III. 


342. 


Cork Earl of I. 219. 
Coronation of King charles Il in 
Scotland III. 395. 
Cofins (Dr.) forbid to officiate io 
the Proteſtants in the Queen 
; Family at Paris III. 390,392. 


Cuſteloe Lord Viſcount 11. 159. 
Cdtrerel Col. III. 183. 


Currington Sir Fr. I. 17, 18, 32433, 
34. Get, Lord 1 99, too, 
101, 149, 210, 211, 223, 228, 
231, 262, 340: II. 333. 11, 
13 1, 167, 193, 301, 303, zoy, 
16, 317, 439. his Character 

« 15 1. he and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer taken Priſon. 
ers by 6 or 7 Frigats of Offend 
III. 164. a Conference he. 
tween him and the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer concernin 
the King's ſending an Embaſy 
into Spain III. 3or. they are 
made Embaſſadours thither ll. 
302. begin their Journey thi- 
ther III. 308. viſit the Duke 
of Lorrain at Bruſſels III. 30g. 
return to Anwey III. 311. 
oſecute their Journey to pi. 

II. 312. begin their Journey 
for Spain, and arrive at Bur- 
deaux III. 326. their Paſſes ſent 
to them III. 329. they go into 
Aadrid incognito, and lodge at 
firſt at Sir Benjamin Wright's 
III. 330. an Account of their 
Audience III. 333. they have 
an Houle afſign'd them III. 
334- their private Audience 
and Demands III. 3 47. the An- 
ſwer they receiv'd ibid. they re- 
ceive Orders from the King to 
ſtay where they were III. 347. 
acquaint theKing of Spain with 
their Maſter's Reſolution for 
| Scotland ibid. the K. of Spain's 
Anſwer to them ibid. they ex- 
poſtulate with Don Lewis de 
Haro about Aſcham, who was 
ſent into Spain as Agent by the 
Parliament 
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Parliament of England III. 369. 


his Anſwer to them ibid. they 
write to Don Lewis about A. 


bis Character I. 453 131. 


Coventry and Lichfield Robert Bi- 
ſhop of I. 352. 


cham's being kill 'd III 371. his Council, ſte Character: ſee Charles 


Anſwer: to them ibid. the Se- 
cretary of State btings a Meſ- 


ſage from the King of Spain to 


delire them to be gone III 379. 
they apply to Don Lewis ibid. 
the Reaſon of their being preſt 

to depart Madrid in ſuch haſte 
ibid. the Lord Cottington reſolves 
to ſtay as a private Man in 


Spain III. 381. he and the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| have Audience of leave ibid. 
the Lord Cvttington li ves at Val- 
ladolid till he dies III. 382. his 
Character ibid. e 
Cotton Sir Tho. I. 477. III. 271. 


Covenant, the Scoriſo I. 111. a 


Vow and Covenant agreed to 
be taken, by the Members of 
both - Houſes upon diſcovery 
of a Deſign carry d on by Mr. 
Waller, Mr.Tomkyns &c. II. 255. 
the ſame taken throughout the 


City and Army II. 257. a Co- 


venant propoſed by the | Scors 
between the two Kingdoms, 
and agreed to II. 369. it is 
taken and ſubſcrib'd by the 
Lords and Commons and their 
Aſſembly of Divines Sept. 25. 


1643. II 372. a Copy of the 
Covenant II. 373. tis order'd 


to be taken by others, eſpecially 
by the City II. 376. 
Covenanters ( Scoziſh ) upon the 
Succeſs at Dunce, write to the 
King's three Generals I. 119. 
Addreſs to the King I. 121. a 
Treaty of Pacification enter'd 
upon and concluded with 
them I. 123. the ill Conſe- 
quences of it I. 124. F: 
Coventry Lord I. 55, 152, 260, 
$69, 656, 715. II. 536. Coven- 
37 (Lord Keeper) dies I. 13 1. 


H: - Parliament. The Powers 


of the Council-Table andStar- 
Chamber enlarg d I. 68. a great 


Council of thePeers ſummòon d 
to York I. 147. the Lords of 
the Council acquaint the 
Houſe of Commons with the 
Rebellion of Ireland, the Houſe 
of Lords not fitting I. 300. 
Diviſions amongſt hs Coun- 
cils at Oxford II. 384. the Miſ- 
chiefs enſuing thence ibid. the 
ill Conſequences proceeding 
from a Diſreſpect and Irreve- 
rence to the Counc. of State II. 
385. a Council ſettled for the 


Prince of Wale, II. 561. a new 


Council of Officers met, who 
conſult about the Government 
III. 657. their Addreſs to Rich. 
Cromwell April 6. 1659. III. 
658. they are ſeconded by the 
City Militia ibid. they adviſe 
him to diflolve the Parliament 
III. 659. they reſtore Lambert, 
&c. to the Army, and remove 

many of Crommeils Friends III. 

660. they iſſue a Declaration 


to reſtore the Long Parliament, 


May 6. 1659. ibid. they prepare 
a Petition and Repretenta- 
tion to the Parliament, and 


Why? III. 693. a new Com- 
mon- Council for London cho- 


ſen out of ſuch as were oppoſ- 
ers of the Government and 
diſaffected to the Church I. 
206. the Anſwer of the Com- 
mon- Council of the City of 
London to the Commoner's de- 
ſire of borrowing Money of 
the City I. 403. the Petition 
of the Common- Council of 
the City of London againſt 
Peace II. 320. the Common- 
FI Council 


Ceranfeld 


- Council of the City of London 
refractory to the Parliament 
HET. :: | 

Counſellors, ſee Privy Counſe l- 

lors. 


Counties, divers enter upon exer- 
ciling the Power of the Militia 


I. 435. the Condition of the 


Tork in the end of the year 


184. Kb n97- : 
Court, ( ſee Temper : ſee Charles 


I:) the State of it at the begin- 


EN EE LF % 
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132, 137, 149, I55; 16 r, 16:, 


170, 171, 174, 179, 182, 183, 


188, 189, 190, 191, 202, 208, 


247 257, 256, 264, 268, 270, 
'273 278, 279, 281, 282, 285, 


287, 289, 291, 301, 307, 320, 


325344, 346, 349, 363, 36 
Counties between Oxford and 2 3441 340, 349, 363, 364, 


ning of the Reign of K. Charles 


I. I. 8. a Proſpect of it, and 
the Miniſters thereof after the 
death of the Duke of Buckjng- 
ham I 45+ the ſtate of affairs at 
Court in 1640. I. 147. the in- 


diſpoſition and melancholy of 


the Couit at Oxford : how pre- 


ſetv'd from deſpair II. 604. 
- Courtney Sit William II. 661. 


Crane II. 34. 
0 Lionel) {ce Middleſex. 

Craven Lord III. 57. | 
- Crawford Earl of II. 285, 287. III. 

446. Crawford Colonel II. 423, 
"+ F 
Creed Major III. 694, 728. 
Crequy Duke of III. 644. 
Creſwell Ser jeant II. 121. 


1 275, 547. II. 575, 598, 


606. 
Criſp Sir Nicholas II. 251, 252. 


Crofts Lord III. 53 1. Crofts Mr.“ 


William I. 392. III. 159, 442. 
Cronnvell Hen. III 494, 536. 599, 
754. ſubmits to the Authority 
of Parliament, and reigns his 
Commiſſion of 7reland III. 662. 
Cromwell Oliver (ſee Vape) I. 
145, 311, 312. II. 210, 212, 
477503; 561, 562, 569, 579, 
5995 605, 632,634, 649, 650, 
657, 658, 747. III. 34, 42, 433 
50,52, 58,59, 63, 67, 75, 78, 


3 


81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 94, 103, - 


109,110, 115, 120, 121, 123, 


383, 385, 388, 389, 393, 395z 


- 490, 402, 403, 410, 128, 429, 


430, 434, 4473 457, 465, 466, 
467, 468, 475, 476, 487, 490, 
49T, 493, 499, 500, FOr, 502, 
503, 504, 505, 508, 509, 5 ic, 


' $16, 517, 520, 521, 522, 523, 


524, 525, 526, 53375377537 
$39» 572, 513, 55,558, 559, 
560, 562, 566, 567, 572, 573, 
582, 583, 586, 60 f, 610, 616, 


617, 619, 620, 622, 638, 640, 


644, 646, 65 5, 656, 659, 660, 
663, 664, 665, 667, 668, 675, 
677, 692, 695, 698, 701, 704, 
708, 727, 729, 739, 738, 752, 
753, 756,763. he only finds 
means to keep his Commiſ- 


ſion (after the Paſſing of the 


Self denying Ordinance) and 
new- models the Army under 
Fairfax II. 630. takes V inche · 
ſter and Baſing II. 742. his be- 


hariour at firſt in the Mutinies 


of the Army III. 46. a delign 


of ſeiſing him ib. upon which 


he eſcapes to the Army III. 47. 
ſuppreſſes a Tumult of the Le- 
vellers III 87. his Speech upon 
the King's anſwer to the Parlia- 
ment Commiſſioners concern- 
ing the four Acts they delir'd 
him to pals III. 91. a meeting 
of him and the Officers at 
Windſor, wherein they deſign 
the King's deſtruction III. 92, 
93. he advances againſt th? 
Scots III. 15 3. defeats Sir Mar- 


madule Langdale and Duke Ha- 


milton III. 162. marc hes into 
Scotland III. 172. is receiv'd at 
Eden- 


- for England ibid. is made Lord 
Lieutenant of Zrelend III. 320. 
provides Forces for his going 
- thither III. 322. arrives at 
Dublin III. 323. takes Tredagh 
by Storm III. 341. marches in- 
to Munſter ibid. his ſucceſs 
there LIT. 342. he gives the 7r1/þ 
leave to tranſport themſelves 
into any Prince's Service III. 
61. he's ſent for by the Par- 
jament out of 7re/and III 374. 
and leaves Zreton his Deputy 
bid. he's made General in room 
of Fairfax ibid. enters Scot- 
Ian III. 375. the diſtreſs of his 
Army III. 376. he entirely 
routs the Scors in the Battle of 


Danbar ibid. enters 3 
III. 377. endeavours to ſight 
the King's Army III 395. gains 


a Paſs and gets behind the 

- King ibid. his Reſolations and 
Counſels upon the news of the 
King's going into Englund III. 
3097. he orders Lambert to fol- 
. fon the King with a Body of 
Horſe III. 398. leaves Mork in 

- Scotland ibid. and follows the 
King three days after he was 
gone III. 399. defeats the King 
at Worceſter III. 408. cauſes ſe- 
veral High · Courts of Juſtice to 
be erected III. 435. was never 
zealous for the War with the 
Dutch, but govern'd in it by 
Saint · John III. 464. he erects 
another Council of Officers, 
who expoſtulate with the Par- 
liament about their Arrears, 


and their ownDifſolution III. 


476. he and his Officers diſ- 
ſolve the Parhiament III. 478, 
c. and chooſe a new one III. 


481. Conditions and Quali- 


ties of the Perſons nominated 
III. 482. he calls them toge- 
ther by his own Warrant to 
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Ellenborough III. 123. returns 


meet July 4th 165 3. ibid. ſpeaks 
to them, and delivers them an 
Inſtrument for their Authority 
III. 483. he's made Lord Pro- 
tector III. 484. inſtall'd in 


Weſtminſter-Hall December 16th 
165 3, according to an Inſtru- 


ment of Government III. 485. 
the ſubſtance of it ibid. he takes 
an Oath to obſerve it ibid, is 
proclaim'd Protector III. 486. 


invited by the City to Grocer's 


Hall ibid. he makes peace with 
the Durch April 1654. III. 489. 
makes Portugal ſend an Em- 
baſſadour for Peace III. 490. 


perſecutes the King's Party ibid. 


his Condition in r̃eſpect of his 
Neighbours III. 494. Diſputes 
ariſe in hisown Party III. 495. 
eſpecially among the Levellers 
ibid. he calls a Parliament after 
a new method ibid: the ſub- 
ſtance of his Speeth to them 
III. 496: he ſpeaks to them in 


the Painted Chamber III 498. 


admits none into the Houſe 
but ſuch as ſubſcrib'd an En- 


gagement to him ibid. diſſolves 


them Jan. 22. 165 4. ibid. his 


Treaty with France III. 303. 


his advantage by the Riſings 
of the King's Party III 569. his 
Order for Decimating the 
King's Party III. 570. his De» 
claration for juſtifying it ibid. 
he ſends two great Fleets to Sea 
in the beginning of 1655 ; the 
one under Pen, with a Land 
Army commanded by Yenables 
III. 576. the other under Blake 


III. 577. their Orders III. 578. 


he commits Pen and Fenables 
to the Tower III. 580, ſends 
Recruits to Jamaica ibid. is diſ- 
turb'd with the Diviſions in 
his own Army III. 585. con- 
ſtitutes his Major Generals ib. 
their power ibid, he ſummons 

Ff f 2 a Par- 
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' a Parliament to meet, Septemb. 


_ 27th 165 6. III. 587. impoſes a 


| ſubicription upon the Members 
before they ſate ibid. his Jea- 
louſy of Lanben III. 588. A 
Propoſition in Parliament for 

him to be King III. 589. Lam- 

ben and His Party oppoſe this 
Overtute III. 590. and ſome 
of Cromwell's own Relations 
ibid. a Committee appointed to 
confer with him about it III. 
591. he gives them Audience, 
and they offer him their Rea- 
ſons ibid. and 592. he refuſes 
the Title of King III. 594. is 
confirm'd Protector by the hum- 
ble Petition and Advice III. 595. 
the contents of it III. 596. his 
Speech upon paſſing it ibid. the 
ſolemnity of his Inauguration 
II. 597. he adjourns his Par- 
| liament to January the 20th 
III. 598. his Actions in the 
Vacancy of Parliament ib. his 
Daughters dispos'd of in Mar- 
riage III 599. the ſucceſs of 
his Arms abroad ibid. the Vi- 
ctory of his Fleet over the Sa 
niard III. 600. he ſpeaks to the 
Parliament, which meets Far. 
20th III. 602, 603. convenes 
both Houſes, and ſpeaks to 
them III. 604. he diflolves that 
Parliament Feb. 4th ibid. turns 
Lambert out of the Army III. 
. 605. abridges the Power of his 
Major Generals ibid. acquaints 
the Lord Mayor ec. of the 
City with a Plot of the Cava- 
liers, and the Marq. of Ormond's 
being in England ibid. many 
Perſons feis'd upon that Ac- 
count III.606.and 618. he finds 
new Enemies among the Secta- 
ries III. 625. his affairs ſome 


time before his Death III. 646. 


Syndercome's deſign againſt him 
2 good while before this ibid, 
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the death of his Daughter cle. 
fole III. 647. he's ſeis d on by 
an Ague in Auguſt III. 648. 
he appoints his Son Richad 
his Succeflor: and expires, &. 
3d. ibid. the terrible Storm on 
the ſame day ibid. his Chara 
Rer ibid, two inſtances of his 
Intereſt among forreipnPrinces 
III. 65 1. the — of 
his Character III. 653. 
Cromwell Rich. III. 598, 648,657. 
658, 664, 677, 739, 754, 763. 
the beginning of his Govern- 
ment III. 655. he calls a Par- 
liament to meet January 27th 
1659. III. 656. which it does 
ibid. the buſineſs recommended 
to them by him ibid. hes ad- 
viſed by ſome to diſſolve it III. 
659. by others to the contraty 
ibid. but at laſt is prevail'd with 
ibid. and iſſues out a Procla- 
mation to that purpoſe; where- 
upon his Protectorſhip is at 
an end III. 660. he ſubmits to 
the Authority of Parliament 
III. 661. a pleaſant ſtory re- 
lating to him III. 662, 663. 
Cropredy Bridge, the Battle there 
IL 497. 
Cumberland Earl of I. 656, 17. II. 
28, 140, 508. | 
Cunningham II. 461. 


Dacres Lord II. 444. 
Dalbeer III. 175, 176. 
Dalkeith Lady II. 513. 
Danby Earl of III. 255. 
Danvers Sir John III. 255. 
Darcy Marmaduke III. 556, 560. 
Darmſtads, ſee Heſſe. e 
Darimouh taken by Prince Mau- 
rice II. 397. | 
D'avenant (Sir William) ſent from 
the Queen to the King to per- 
ſwade. 
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" ſwade him to give up the 
Church III. 32, 33. : 

. 435. 

Dean II. 435. | 

Debates ds Council at Oxfard 
how the Lords that came over 
fom the Parliament to his 
Majeſty ſhould be receiv'd II. 


26. ; 1 
Dockeagion of ſome Miniſters a- 
gainſt the Government of the 
Church by Biſhops I. 203. of 
both Houſes of Parliament to 
his Majeſty concerning the 
cauſes of their fears and jealou- 
ſies I.443- of his Majeſty from 
York, March 9. 1641. I. 499- of 
the two Houſes about the Mili- 
tia, May 5. 1642. I. 5 19. of the 
King in Anſwer to it I. 522,0f 
both Houſes concerning a Re- 
formation ofthe LicurgylI.5 29. 
aDeclaration or Remonſtrance 
of the Lords and Commons 
May 19. 1642. I. 545. of his 
Majeſty to the Lords attending 
him at York, June 13. 1642. 
I. 65 4. a Declaration and Pro- 
ſeſſion of his Majeſty June 15. 
the ſame year I. 655. a Declara- 
tion and Profeſſion of the 
Lords and Councellors at Tor 
diſayowing any Iutentions o 
railing War ibid. a Declaration 
of his Majeſty upon that oc- 
caſion I. 656. a Declaration of 
the Parliament to the City of 
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upon occaſion of the two 


Houſes Ordinances of Raiſin 
Money II. 10 1. ef the King 4a 
ter his Succeſſes over Fairfax in 
the North, Sir William Waller 
in the Weſt, and the taking of 
Briſtol II. 302. an Extract of 
the Declaration of the King- 
dom of Scocland II. 444. an Ex- 
tract of the Declaration of Eng- 
land and Scotland II. 446. the 
Subſtance of the Declaration of 
the Lords and Commons at 
Oxford II. 45 3- the Declaration 
of the Parliament upon the 
proceedings of the Army III. 
45. which was afterwards raſed 


out of their Books ibid. of the 
Parliament that there ſhould 


be no more Addreſſes to the 
King III. 93. what effect it 
had upon the People III. 95. 


of the Army in Novemb. 1648. 


III. 225. another Declaration 
of the Army ſent to the Houſe 
of Commons III. 237. of Crom- 


well for juſtifying his Order 


for decimating the King's Patty 
III. 570. of the Officers for 


_ reſtoring the Long Parliament 


III. 660. of Sir Geo. Booth, and 
Sir Thomas Middleton III. 672. 
of the King pr. ff 1660. III. 


746. of the King's Party after 


his Majeſty had ſent his Letters 
into England ; which had great 
effect III. 752. 


London, upon a Letter from the Deering Sir Edw. I. 560. brings 


King to tbe Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen I. 668. of the two 
Houſes to the Kingdom II. 14. 
to the Subjects of Scotland II. 
62. of both Houſes concern- 
ing their General's acceptable 


a Bill into the Houſe of Com- 
mons for extirpating Biſhops, 
Deans, and Chapters, exc. I. 
237.which is reviv'd and com- 


mitted I. 275. but at laſt laid 


aſide I. 276. 


Service. II. 79. the Subſtance Denbigh Earl of II. 44, 234, 444, 


of the Declaration of the Lords 
and Commons to the States 


of the united Provinces Il. Denny Lord I. 61. 


$75, $96, 628, 629, 639. III. 
89, 271. | 


90. a Declaration of the King Derby Earl of II. 34,146, 464,476, 
| Ft 


f; 478; 


EN 


$7, 4! 1 486. III. 397, 405, 411. 
ts the King in Lancaſhire 


III. 400. Parts oy him at War- 
rington, and 15 ſent to Lancaſhire 


to raiſe Forces ih. his ill ſucceſs 


III 403, 404. his Character and 
Execution III 4r1, 412. Derby 
Counteſs of III. 412. 
 Desborough III. 425, 590, 593, 
- 659, 695, 696. his Regiment 
revolts to the Parliament III. 
70 
| Dae, whether to be recety'd 
into Favour again? II. 403. 
Deſign diſcover d at London, 
wherein Mr. Waller, Mr. Tom- 
kins, &c. were concern'd II. 
247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
2537 254,255 this deſign not 
carry d on alſo at Oxford, as 
| was pretended II. 258. - 
Deviſes beſieg d by Sir V illiam 
Waller II. 186. © 


Devonſhire Earl of I. 656. IL. 144. 


De Wit III. 463. 


D' Ems Lieutenant Coll. II. 230. 


Differences ariſe between the Par- 
+ liament and the Army III. 42. 
Digby II. 554. Digby Lord I. 
188, 231, 355, 356, 359, 360. 
378, 386, 445, 462, 468, 479, 
300, 511, 564, 585, 587, 591, 
680, 711. II. 25, 122, 202, 235, 
346, 481, 496, 497, 514, 515, 
5797 609, 611, 612, 613, 614, 
615, 616, 621, 622, 647, 650, 
6597 660, 670, 7 IS, 716, 721, 
740. III. 15, 25, 3 14, 3 16. his 
Character I. 343, 344, II. 48 1. 
accus'd of High Treaſon upon 
pretence of his Levying War at 
King fon upon Thames I. 383, 
384. goes into Holland I 432. 
accus d of Levying War againſt 
the King I. 432, 433. taken by 
the Parliament Forces I. 705. 
his Tranſactions with Sir John 
Hotham in Hull I. 705, 706, 
797, 708, 709. he's routed at 


Sherborne in York;ſhixe II. 518. 
arrives at Ferſey from Ireland, 
and adviſes the Prince of Wale 
to go thither but in vain III. 
9. thence he goes into France, 
III. 11. his Tranſactions there 
with the Queen of England and 

Cardinal Magarin ibid. Sc. 
his and the Lord Jermyn's Ar- 

guments for the Prince ,of 

Wales's going into France III. 

27. Digby Colonel Sir John II. 
I, 269, 310, 393, 396, 397, 
$38, 673. III. 188, 192. rout 
the Parliament's Forces at Tor- 
rington II. 338. takes Barnſtable 

and Bedjford ibid. Digby Ge- 

neral II. 696, 706, 724. 1 97 
Kenelm III. 176. Digby Mr. I 
$5 20, 668. 

Dillon Lord II. 159. 
Diſcontents of the Nation III. 
490. 
Dives Sir Lewis I. 356, 432, 469, 
364, 191. II. 25, 392, 541, 
592, 632, 670. 
Diviſions in the Parliament at 
Weſtminſter II. 560. | 
Doddington Sir Francis II. 523. 
Doleman II. 5 46. 548. 
Doncaſter Viſcount I. 61. 
Donningron Caſtle belieg'd II. 5 43. 
reliev d by the King ibid. and 


544 
Dorcheſter ſurrender'd to the 
King's Forces II. 
Doriſlaus III. 356. Pir 'd at the 
_- by ſome Scottiſh Men III. 


Does Earl of 1. $9 335» 656. Il. 
8. 38. his Character I. 59 he 
kills the Lord Bruce 1.60, Dor- 
ſet Counteſs of III. 5 7. 

Douces III. 232, 233. 

Dover Eat] of I. 65 6. II. 44. 
Douglaſs Sir Foſeph III. 277. 284- 
Downing Dr. II. 8 1. 

Drake Sir Francis II. 673, 675. 

Dublin block d up by the Mar- 

quis 
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quis of Ormond III. 3 19. Dublin 
La. Biſhop of 1I. 439. 
Dunbar Battle III. 376. Dunbar 
Earl RAT . 
Duncomb Colone 138.. | 
Dunkirk belieg'd by S French 
Army III. 640. a Battle there 
III. 643. tis ſurrender'd, and 
deliver d by the French King to 
the Engliſß III. 644. ; 
Dunſmore Lord I. 155, 656. his 
Character II. 203. 
Dunſter Caſtle taken by the Mar- 
quis of Hereford II 276. 
Dureſme Tho. Biſhop of I. 35 2. 
Duch War begun, and upon 
what account III. 459. The 
Dutch Fleet beaten by Blake III. 
464. the Dutch ſend to the Par- 
liament for Peace ibid. beaten 


at Sea in June 1653. III. 487. 


ſend four Commiſſioners to 
treat of Peace ibid. ſend out 
another Fleet before the end of 
July III. 488. but tis beaten ib. 


E 


Earl Sir Valter II. 6. 335. 
Earles Dr. III. 140, 563. 
Earnly Sir Michael II. 593 
Edenborough Biſhopr. erected I. 86. 
Edgecomb II. 731. | 
Hge- Fill Fight II. 44 
Edward III. King I. 225,5 13,557. 
581, 589, 590, 622, 630, 631, 
697. II. 89, 406. III. 212. 
Edward IV King I. 263, 634. 
_ Edward VI King 1.224,226. II. 95. 
Edward Confeſſor King I. 642. 
Elizabeth Princeſs III. 68, 525. 
Elizabeth Queen I. 3, 54, 65, 171, 
179, 181, 226, 239, 283, 461, 
526, 620. II. 95, 185, 206. 
1 203,266. her happy Reign 


74. 
Eliot Tho. I. 573. II. 515. comes 
to the King: his influence up- 


on his Majeſty III. 313, 314. 


Elliſon III. 421, 422. pts 

Ely Bithop of I. 204, 35 2. 

Ely Lord Viſcount I 223. 

Engagement, Oath ſo call'd III. 
= 


1 | | 
England, ſee Diſcoments: ſee Inſur- 
redctian: ſee Charles II. its con- 
dition under Cromwell III. 5 75. 
Affairs of it after the defeat of 
Booth and Middleton III. 691. 
Engliſh ſeiſe on a French Fleet go- 

ing to the relief of Dunkirk III. 
463. Engliſh Squadron lights 
upon the Spaniſh Veſt- India 
Fleet; takes the Rere Admiral 
and another Ship off of Cades 
6 ee, 
Ershing Sir Charles II. $75. 
Eſpernon Duke of III. 326, 327. 
Eſſex Charles Colonel II. 6, 5 2, 
557 58. . | 
Ejjex Robert Earl of I. 119, 
120, 122, 124, 141, 151, 155, 
184, 195, 212, 233, 242 272z 
277, 278, 279, 290, 294, 299, 
323, 3293 3592 379 409, 425, 
442, 473» 474, 477, 476, 568, 
G71, 683, 686, 696, 702, 703, 
714, 719, II. 11, 12, 45, 18, 
20, 22,27, 29 34, 38, 41, 42, 
43, 472 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 56, 
57 58,59, 60, 70, 71, 73375, 
76, 77, 79, 82, 101, 106, 107, 
TI3, 126, 127, 138, 140, 142, 
144, 147, 148, 155, 157, 158, 
165, 170, 174, 187, 198, 199, | 
225, 226, 230, 232, 237, 239, 
240, 242, 243z 2452 273, 278z 
2838, 291, 292, 300, 317, 318, 
319, 339, 331 330 342, 347 
357, 360, 361, 370, 372, 378, 
385, 392, 410, 441, 442, 444, 
448, 449, 450, 454, 464, 472, 
4737 477) 480, 483, 484, 485, 
494, 4977 502,511, 512, 513 
51% 515, $16,517, 518, 519, 
$20, 521, 522, 523, 528, 533z 
$342 539, $41, 542, $45, 546, 
361, 564, 568, 569, 599, 5933 
_Fff4 *"% wn 
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$94, 5952 $96, 599, 602, 605, 


606, 628, 639, 658, 673, 749. 


III. 38, 47, 51, 57, 110 143, 
. 175, 293, 446. made Lieute - 
nant General of the Army a- 
- gainſt the Scott I. 114. poſ- 
ſeſſes Berwick ibid, made Lord 


Chamberlain I. 263. appoints 


_ a Guard for the ſecurity of the 
Parliament I. 299. moves with 
his Army from. Northampton II. 
24. marches after the King II. 
43. the condition of his Army 
after the Fight at Edge hill II. 
58. his Character II. 208. he 
marches to beſiege Reading, A. 
pril 15. 1643. II. 228. takes it 
II. 2374 marches to Thame II. 


260. receives conſiderable lofs 


from Prince Rupert in his quar- 
ters about that place II. 261, 
262, 263, 264. marches from 
Thame to London; quartering 
his Army about St Albant II. 
267., returns from Thame with 
his Army to Uxbridge II. 292. 
fails in his Zeal to the Parlia- 
ment II. 322. marches out of 
London to relieve Gloceſier II. 
343- in his Return from Glo- 
ceſter ſeiſes upon Cirenceſter II. 
345- gets into Reading IT. 348. 
thence to London ibid. and 
359. his Anſwer to the Letter 
of the Members of both Houſes 
at Oxford, together with two 
Declarations II. 440. he's vn- 
fortunate after the taking the 
Covenant II. 448. takes poſ- 


ſeſſion of Abingdon II. 485. 


comes before Oxford II. 486, 
487, 488. marches towards the 
Weſt II. 489, 490. takes Wey- 
mouth II. 495. relieves Lyme 
ibid. marches into Cornwal II. 
5 12. leaves his Army, and 


eſcapes to Plymouth by Sea II. 


525 his rude Letter to Prince 
Rupert, and the occaſion of it 
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II. 623: he and divers other 
rehgn their Commiſſions II. 
629. he dies in Sehr. 1646, III. 


42. 
_ Efex Sir William II. 55. 


Evelyn Sir Fobn TI. 71, 72, 167. 

Eveſham taken by the Parliament 
Forces IL 651, | 

Eugenio Don III. 337. 

Ewre Col. III. 237. | 

Exciſe impos d by the two Houſ 
at Weſtminſter and Oxford II. 


ie | 

Exeter ( ſee Weft) deliver'd to 
Prince Maurice upon Articles, 

Sept. 4th 1643. II. 339. 


F 


Faction begun in the King's Ar- 
, 
Fairfax Lord I. 515, 718. II. 138, 
139, 140, 141, 147, 170, 175, 
380, 302, 621. III. 768. made 
General of Tork-ſbire for the 
Parliament II. 142. becomes 
abſolute Maſter of the Field ib. 
Fairfax Lady, ſee High Court. 
Fairfax Str Tho. (ſee Monk: fee 
Lord Fairfax) I. 718. II. 142, 
144, 465, 103, 504, 599, 630, 
639 649, 650, 659, 663, 666, 
67 1, 678, 679, 688, 690, 693, 
694, 697, 701, 706, 732, 734, 
742, 744, 745. III. 2, 21, 22, 
237357 49, 433 4, 46, 52, 57, 
86, 104 112, 123, 1525 153, 
176, 179, 251, 252, 254, 255, 
266, 267, 32 We 434, 692, 
706, 729. defeats and takes 
Col. Bellafts at Selby II. 455. 
marches into Cheſhire 1b routs 
the 1ri/þ Forces at Namwich 
IL. 457. is propoſed in the 
Houſe of Commons to be 
made their General II. 569. 
made General in the room of 
the Earl of Eſſex II. 629, 630. 
| he 
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he fits down 
before 
off from thence II. 65 5. defeats 
the King at Naſeby II. 657, 
658. with his Army enters So- 
merſet-ſhire II. 669, beats Goring 
near Lamport II. 670. takes 
Bridgwater II. 678. routs the 
Lord Hopton's Forces at Tor. 
ringion IL 730. writes a very 
' ſharp Letter to the Parliament 


upon account of the Petition 


of the Apprentices, & c. III. 
61. conducts the two Speakers 
and other Members to their ſe- 

_ veral Houſes of Parliament III. 
66. matches againſt the Nene- 

5 Men III. 153. beſieges the 

Earl of Norwich in Colcheſter III. 
155. marches for London III. 


237. gives up his Commiſſion 


III. 374. | 9 
Falconbridge Lord Viſcount II. 138. 


139, 455- III. 599, 624, 644, 


647. 
Falkland Lord I. 81, 174, 222, 
235, 236, 276, 303, 315 312, 
3433 366, 476, 477, 170, 571, 
573, 656, 667. II. 12, 28, 33, 
4337 1,204, 254,257, 258, 340, 
made Secretary of State I. 340, 
341, 342. ſlain at Newbury II. 
350. his Character I. 340. II. 
350% s | 
fande when the name firſt be- 
gan II. 562. WT 1.5 
Fanning Patrick III. 431. 


Fanſhaw II. 672, 696, 704, 732, 
FIJ+ >) : | 
Farnham Caſtle ſurrender d to the 


Lord Hopten II. 47 1. and retaken 
by Sir Will. Waller II. 472. 
Felton (John) aſſaſſinates the 
Duke of Buckingham I. 27. is 
apprehended : his behaviour 
afterwards I. 29. 
Fern Dr. II. 583. Fern Mr. I. 52, 
la Ferte, (fee Senneterre) II. 93. 
Fentyplace II. 127. 3 


with his Army Field Bi 
rd II. 652. draws Fielding Lord I. 202. II. 44: Field- 


ſhop of St. David's I. 58: 


ing Colonel Rich. II. 40, 231, 
236, 493: III. 206.-0rder'd to 
be try d for his Surrender of 
Reading II. 239. ſentenced to 
loſe his Head, but at laſt par- 
don d II. 241+ this proves diſ- 
advantageous to the King II. 
ma ; 
Fiennes Col, Folm II. 542, 547. 
Fiennes Col. Nath. I. 233,282. II. 
24, 247,296 297,605. III. 65 6, 
659. bis Character I. 186. he's 
try'd for ſurrendring Briſtol, 
and condemn d; but pardon d 
by the General II. 409. 


Finch Lord I. 71, 20 aged apy 
Sir John I. 


569. II. 353. Fi 

15 8. his Character I. 73. made 
Lord Keeper E 13 1. withdraws 

beyond Sea I. 177. 
Fleet, the Revolt of part of it 
from the King to Rainsborough 
III. 132. the Revolted Ships 
go over to Holland III. 137. 
the chief Commander of the 
Parliament's Fleet comes on the 
Spaniſh Coaſt III. 339. his Let- 
ter to the King of Spain ibid. 
ſails into the River of Lisbon 
III. 340. requires Prince Ru- 
pert s Fleet to be deliver d up 
ibid. a Fleet ſet forth in 1653. 
under three Admirals III. 487. 
beats the Dich in June ibid. 
and July III. 488. Fleet under 
Pen III. 576. under Blake in 
1655. goes into the Meduerra- 
nean III. 577. under Pen goes 
to the Barbadoes ibid. thence to 
Hiſpaniola III. 478. returns in- 
to England III. 380. Fleet un- 
der Blake has better ſucceſs than 
that under Pen ibid. forces 
Mgiers to a Peace ibid. enters 
the Harbour of Tunis and burns 
their Fleet ibid. The Fleet re- 
ceives the Letter the King —_ 
CIO RY ans em 
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them juſt before his Reſtora- 
tion, with the ſame daty both 
Houſes did thoſe ſent to them 
III. 757. comes on the Coaſt 
of Holland III. 768. the Duke 
of Tork takes poſſeſſion there- 
of as Admiral ibid. ſets fail 
with the King May 24th 1660. 
III. 771. 
leerwood II. 38. III. 590, 658, 
659, 692, 692, 695, 696. his 
di in Nene end of 
J 
Florence Duke of III. 690. 
Forbes Sir Arthur III. 75 4, 755. 
Ford Sir Edw, II. 468, 470. III. 
$3. 4 LENS 
Foreſt Laws reviv'd I. 68. | 
Forreign Kings and States, their 
inclination in the cauſe be- 
-  tweenthe King and Parliament 
II. 92. N 
Forteſcue Sir Faithful II. 47, 49, 
15 8. | | 
Forth Earl of II. 236, 444, 448, 


| + Hoa 
Foſter Juſtice II. 121. 
Foulke II. 112. 
Fountain II. 604, 633. 
Fox (Stephen) admitted to man- 
age the King's Money IIL 527. 
France (ſee Treaty) the affairs 
thereof whilſt the King was at 
Paris III. 325. The Queen Mo- 
ther of France deſigns to put 
an end to the War between the 
two Crowns of France and 
Spain, by a Treaty and Marri- 
age III. 676. She adviſes Car- 
dinal Mazarin to concur in it 
| 3bid. He Argues againſt it ibid. 


but at laſt he yields to her pur- 


poſe III. 677. 
Francis I King of France III. 678. 


1 


dour into Eng/and III. 463. 
Fryar Sir Thomas I. 28, 30. 
Fuenſaldagna Conde of III. ; io, 

313, 383, 181, 582, 642, 
Fuentarabia, lee Treaty, 


Gage Col. II. 494, 527, 544551, 
552. his Character II. 527, he 
relieves Baſing, and is made 
Governour of Oxford II. 527, 
528. his Death II. 551. 

Galloway Will. III. 740. 

de Garcies Conde III. 312. 

Gardiner Sir Tho. I. 169,170, 484. 
IL 573, 575. III. 407, 588. 

Garraway Captain II. 3521. 

Garriſons divers ſurrender d to 
the Parliament III. 39 

Gaſcoigne Sir Bernard III. 176, 177. 

Gell Sir John II. 141, 148, 149. 

152, 439. takes the Cathedral 
of Lichfield II. 149. 

George II. 127. 

Gerrard Lord (ſee Herbert) II. 

7137715, 718, 719, 721, 742. 

III. 491,518, 519, 5230. Ger- 
rard Sir Gilbers I. 188, 294. 
Gerrard General II. 659, 677, 
678, 681. Gerrard Col. Charles 
II. 55, 235 296, 541, 550,65 4- 
Gerrard (Mr.) tried before the 
High Court of ſuſtice III. 491. 
condemn d III. 492. beheaded 
on Tower-Hill III. 492, 493. 

Gilvy III. 561. 

Glanvile Serjeant I. 137, 138. 
choſen Speaker of the Houle 
of Commons I. 132. very well 

qualify d for it ibid. | 

Glenham Sir The. I. 7 17. II. 137, 
455. $05, 682, 71. 

Glencarme (Earl of) receives a 


Commiſſion from the King III. 
506. retires to his own Houſe 
_ makes his peace with Monk 
ibid. . 
Clin II. 605, III. 57. 
| Sloceſter 


Frazier Dr. IT. 741. III. 393, 510. 
Freeman Sir Ralph I. 43. 
French Court, the Troubles there- 
of after the fight at Vorceſter III. 
450. French ſend an Embaſſa- 


INE N 


Gleceſte City's and Garriſon's 
Anſwer to the King upon his 


ſummoning them to ſurrender 


II. 316. belieged by the King 
II. 3 17. the proſecution of the 
Siege II. 341. the Siege rais'd 

II. 344. A deſign of ſurpriſing 
it by Major General Maſjey 
HL 666. 

Gloceſter Biſhop of I. 352. 

Gleceſier Duke of III. 57, 68, 


525, $26, 528, 584, 606, 614, 


643 689, 690, 739, 765, 769. 

an account of the Endeavours 

at Paris to pervert the Duke of 

Gloceſter in his Religion III. 
. 
hn, ſee Glin. 

Godolphin Col. Will. II. 134, 269. 
Godolphin ( Mr Sidney ) (lain II. 
135. his Character ibid. 

Gf Dr III. 137, 138. 443. 

_ Gofje Col. III. 659, 660. 

Goodwyn II. 165, 437. | 

Gorges Dr. III. 420. Gorges Lord 
IL 542. 


Goring II. 303, 514, 532, 5422 


547, 559, 602. Goring Lord II. 


402, 624, 631, 632, 63 3, 634- 
635, 636, 637, 640, 644, 647, 
650, 654, 659, 660, 661, 662, 

663, 664, 665, 669, 670, 671, 


672, 677, 678, 687, 688, 695, 


696, 697, 698, 699, 700, 701, 
702, 703, 705, 706, 707, 711, 
724, 725, 731. III. 269. en- 


deavours to be made Com- 
mander of the Weſt II. 641, 


642, 643. joyns the King at 
Oxford II. 648. is ſent back 
into the Weſt II. 65 1. and de- 
ſeated by Sir Tho. Fairfax near 


Lamport II. 670. he makes Pro- 


poſitions to the Prince of Vale: 


II. 683. Which the Prince 


grants II. 684. ſends the Lord 
Mentworth to the Prince of Wales 
with certain Demands on his 
behalf II. 686. a Conference 


between him and one oſ the 
Prince of Wales's Council. II. 
689. he retires into France II. 
699. Goring General II. 142, 
516, 519, 521,524, 559- his 

| CharaQter II. 554. Goring Col. 

I. 268, 269, 418. II. 2, 516. 

III. 699. declares for the King 
at Portſmonth I. 711,712. 713, 
714. ſurrenders Por:/mouth II. 
19. Goring Mr. I. 550, 562, 
567. II. 272. . 

Gourney Sir Richard I. 3 22, 338, 
37331 7000 

Gowre Colonel II. 138. 

Graham James III. 287, 289. 

Grandiſon Lord I. 222. II. 48, 84. 
dies of his Wounds at Briſtol 
II. 299. his Character ibid. 

Grantham taken by the King's 

Party IL 144. | 

Grantham Col. II. 50. 


Greenvil II. 5 32. III. 667. Green- 


vil Sir Bevil (ſee Hopton) II. 
268, 269. 299, 535- III. 735. 
ſlain II. 283, 284. Greenvil Sir 
John ( ee Parliament) II. 549. 
III. 206, 467, 701, 739, 741 
7431751, 760. introduced to 
neral Monk by Mr. Morrice 
III. 735. goes over to Bruſſels 
to Mr Mordaunt III. 736. he 
gives the King an account of 
his Negotiation with General 
Monk III. 737. he and Mr. 
Mordaunt returns towards Eng- 
land, III 741. arrives in Eng- 
land, and communicates the 
Leiters from his Majeſty to the 
| General III. 75 2. Greenvil Sit 
| Richard (ſee Barnſtable) II. 5 18, 
520, 540, 634, 635, 636, 637, 
638, 640, 643, 645, 646, 648, 
659, 666, 671, 672, 683, 684, 
687, 688, 695, 696, 697, 703. 
705, 706, 724, 728, 729, 740- 
lefe by the King to block up 
Plymouth II. 5 34- his Original 
Natur e,Manners and Diſpoſi- 
PN Ry ion 


tion ibid. ee. concerning his 
Eſtate and Allowance from the 
King, with his infolent beha- 
viour to the Prince of ales II. 
672, ec. conſtituted Com- 
mander of the Remains of the 
Weſtern Army II. 729 but re- 
fuſing the command the Prince 
of Wales commits him to Pri- 
ſon II. 727. | 
Gregory XV Pope I. 20. 
Grey Lord I. 656. II. 147, 148, 
300, 343, 423, 444, 45 f. Grey 
Mr Ancheril II. 639. 
Griffith I. 436. 
Grimſton I. 13 3. Grimſton (Sir 
H arbottie 1 Speaker of 


the Houſe of Commons III. 


. fa 
Grove Hugh III. 556, 559. 


Guernſey and Ferſey reduced bythe 


Parliament Forces III. 465. 
Gunter Col. II. 263. III. 426. 


H 


Hales Sir Edward III. 141, Hales 
Mr III. 134, 135, 141, 142. 
Hall Biſnop I. 233. . 
Hambden John I. 68,72, 133,137, 
138, 146, 182, 210, 212, 214, 
233,236, 282, 297, 312, 322, 
3577375, 382, 383,437 I1.39, 
166, 238,292,353,379 410, 
463. III. 78, 110. receives his 
deaths wound in Chalgrave 
Field II. 264. the very ſame 
Place where he had firſt exe- 
cated the Ordinance of the 
Militia ibid. his Character I. 
185. II. 265. | 
Hambden Alexander II. 254, 257. 
Hambden Colonel II. 50. | 
Hamilton Marquis of I. 46, 79,80, 
110, 120, 122, 125, 144, 156, 
158, 190, 195, 210, 223, 228, 
275, 298, 309. II. 65. 214. 
made Commander of the Fleet 
againſt the Scots I. 114. his 


Character I. 15 2. he's Created 
Duke I. 299. 1 YR ve 
Hamilion Duke II. 380, 381, 38;, 

458, 459, 606. III. 123, 128, 
144. 145, 146, 149, 156, 167, 
171, 172, 173, 179, 258. made 
Priſoner at Oxford II. 462. 
touching his being Priſoner at 
Pendenms II. 734. he's remo d 
to the Mount II. 740. upon 
ſurrender of the Mount he ob- 
tains his Liberty II. 741. goes 
into Scotland III. roo. enters 
England about the middle of 
July in 1648. III. 160. his 
March ib. he's routed by Crom. 
well III. 162. taken III. 163. 
tried III. 265, 266. condemn d 
III. 267. beheaded III. 271. 
Hamilton Duke III. 279,287, 290, 
299, 342,346,375 393,395 
399, 409, 510. a Conference 
etween him and an Engliſh 
Privy-Counſellor concerning 
the Affairs of Scotland III. 290. 
he with the Earl of Laucherdale 
departs from the King III. 366. 
he dies of his wounds at Wor- 
ceſter III. 409. his Character 
ibid. ſee Lanerick. | 
Flamilton Sir James II. 281, 282. 
Hamilton Mr. II. 736. SOL 
Hammond Colonel II. 729. IIL 
35, 86, 182.231, 232,233z236z 
237, 250. brought to the King 
III. 79. whom he conveys to 
Carisbrook-Caſtle ibid. and re- 
moves his old Servants from 
about him III. 90. 
Hammond Dr. II. 583. III. 50,78, 
Harcout (Count de) III. 14, 
312. arrives Embaſſadour from 
France II. 398. returns again 
without any good effect to the 
King II. 40 1. 
Harding II. 517. 
Haro Don Lewis de III. zot, 
326, 328, 329, 33 r, 333, 335» 
338, 373, 378, 381, 383, 677, 
6792 
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6994 680, 681, 682, 683, 685, 

© 686, 687, 688, 689. his Cha- 
rater III. 335,682, ſee Cutting 
ton 


Harris Major General II. 724. 

Harriſon Colonel III. 43, 248, 
2497 250z/251, 252, 595. his 

Character III. 246, 247. 

Harvey II. 321. 

Haſducks II. 7 10. | 

Haſlerig Sir Arthur I. 188, 226, 
238, 276, 357, 375, 378, 400, 
433- IL 


III. 603, 693, 695, 703, 704 
733- prefers a Bill for ettling 


the Militia I. 277. Haſlerig, 


Walton, and Morley go to Poriſ- 


mouth III. 698. Haſlerig and 
Morley march from Portſmanth 
towards London III. 705. 
Haſſel IT. 254, 257. | 
Haſtings Lord II. 60. Haſtings 
Sir Water II. 631. Haſtings 


Colonel II. 148. Haſting Mr. 


Hen. I. 696. 
Hatton Lord II. 576. III. 547. 

Hilton Sir Chriſtoph, II. 205. 

Hawkins Colonel II. 529. 


Hawkleſly-Houle taken by the 


King's Forces II. 652. 
Hawley Sir Francis II. 5. 
Hay Sir Francis III. 356. 
Hayward I. 249. | 
de la Hazienda III. 381. 
Heath Sir Rob. I. 484. II. 42. 


Hedworth John III 63 2. Hedworth | 


Randolph ibid. 

Flemflet III. 308. 

Henderſon Alexander I. 155, 180, 
302. II. 174, 180, 181, 376, 
$75» 580, 583, 585, preſents 
the Petition of the Scoriſh Al- 

ſembly to the King II. 175. 
ſent to diſpute with the King 
about Church - Government 
III. 3 1. his death ibid. 

Henly James I. 468. 

Henrietta Princeſs II. 648. III. 
4423 524, 614. WT 


28 1, 290, 474, 605. 


Henry III King IL 48. III. 7557: 

Henry IV King of gland I. 225, 
$35» $37 581, 666. Henry IV 
King of France III. 407. 

Henry VI King I. 219. 

Henry VII King I. 2 19, 285, 430, 

3 14 593, 63 1. III. 260, 590, 

02. 


Henry VIII King I. 54, 225, 2 39. 


III. 262. | 
"TT Prince I. 18. IL 43. III. 
266. | 
Herbert Maga: General) Sir 
Eaw. 
210, 383. III. 155, 165, 193, 
205, 306, 5 14, 614. in the 
Houſe of Lords accuſes the Lord 
Kimbolton, and five Members of 
the Houſe of Commons of 
High Treaſon I. 356. is exa- 
min'd by the Houſe of Com- 
mons touching the Impeach- 
ment of the. ave Members J. 
385. his Anſwer ibid. he's im- 
peach'd by the Commons I. 
433. the Proceedings of the 
Parliament againſt him for ac- 
cuſing the Lord Ximbolton, e>c. 
I. 482, 483, 484, 485. he and 
Sir George Racclifſe have great 
intereſt in the Duke of York 
III. 387. they recommend to 
him the pattern of the Duke of 
Lorraine ibid. he's made Lord 
Keeper III. 514. accuſes the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of having ſpoken ill of the 
King III. 517. and produces 
the Lord Gerrard to prove it 
III. 518. he reſigns his Office 
of Lord Keeper to the King 
III. 528. | BF 
Herbert Lord II. 119, 120, 231, 
278, 317. III. 768. made Ge- 
neral of South Wales II. 153. 
raiſes a little Army II. 155. is 
ſurpris'd and routed by Sir 
Will. Waller II. 156. 
Flereford and Tewkgsbury taken 5 


ſee Tork) I. 133, 138, 


. 1 N {DD 
Sit William Waller, but imme- 

diately relinquiſh'd by him II. 
157. Hereford taken again by 

Sir Will. Waller II. 232. 
Hereford Lord Viſcount III. 768. 
Hereford Geo. Bilhop of I. 352. 

Hertford Earl of I. 155, 195, 242. 
Hertford Marquis of ( ſee Mau- 
rice) I. 436, 656, 681, 715. 
II. 127,129,132, 153,202,203, 


27371 274, 278, 295, 306, 311, 
3 3 9 . 3 1 3 I Hippeſly Sir John I: 30. a 
Holland Earl of I. 61, 63, 118, 


32373297 3352 3361 363, 366, 
403, 412, 516, 575, 593 III. 
815181, 259, 261, 522, 602, 
772. made Governour to the 
Prince of Wales I. 425. his 
Character ibid and II. 199. 
his actions in Somerſet. ſbire, & c. 
II. 2, 3, 4. he retires to Sher- 
borne II. 6. where the Earl of 
| Bedford comes againſt him ibid. 
his Proceedings in the Weſt II. 
19. from whence he tranſports 
himſelf intoGlamorgan. ſhire II. 
20. he with Prince Maurice 
joyn the Corniſh Army with 
their Forces at Chard II. 275. 
he takes Taunton, Bridgewater 
and Dunſtar- Caſtle II. 276. he 
and Prince Maurice make for 
Oxford, and are follow'd by Sir 
IWilliam Waller II. 285, 286, 
287. they bring Relief ſrom 
| Oxford, and defeat Sir William 
at Kowndway-Down II. 286, 
287, 288, 289, 290. 
Hertford Marchioneſs of II. 528. 
Heſſe Caſſel Landgrave of III. 37. 
Heſſe Darmſtadt Landgrave of 
III. 544. 5 
Hiemer (Dr.) tried before a High- 
Court of Juſtice III. 620. con- 
demn d III. 623. executed ibid. 
an Account of him III. 624. 
Heydon Sir Fohn II. 1, 39. 
High · Court of Juſtice for Tryal 
of the King III. 244. a diſturb- 
ance in — High- Court at 
his Tryal by the Lady Fairfax 


III. 254. a new High Court 


E X. 


of Juſtice (its; and ſeveral Try. 


als before them III. 265. High. 


Court of Juſtice erected a 
month after the Peace with 
Ffollamd III. 491. 


Hill: Col. Aribur II. 162. 
Hinchman (Dr.) meets the King 


on the Plains of Selisbury; a 
_ conducts him to FHeale Mrs. 
 Hhyde's Houſe III. 425. 


119, 120, 121, 125, 141, 150, 
1557159, 166, 272, 273, 277, 
2.86, 289, 295, 299, 379, 409, 
425, 450, 451, 474, 75, 476, 
5 68, 683, 684, 685, 694; 695, 


702, 7 180. II. 59, 118,210,292, 


362, 363, 364, 403. III. 141, 
142, 157, 158, 159, 180, 198, 
345- his Character I. 62. he's 
made general of the Horſe for 
the Army againſt the Scorr I, 
114. his retreat from Dunce I. 
119. he returns into the Par- 
liament's Quarters IT 367. pre- 
pares to riſe with the Duke of 
Bucks and others III. 12 1. riſes 
III. 174. goes to Kingſton ibid. 
is routed there III. 175. eſcapes 
to St. Neots, Where he is taken 
III. 176. his Tryal III. 265,266. 
condemnation III. 267. be- 
heading III. 271. 


Holland Sir Fohn 1. 683. II. 167, 


192. III. 768. 


Holland the States of, their An- 


ſwer to the Prince of Valea 
Requeſt that they would in- 
tercede with the two Houſes 
for the King III. 242. they ſend 
an Embaſſadour into England 
III. 243. condole with Kin 


Charles IT for the Murther of 


his Father III. 276. Orders 
ſrom the Admiralty in Holland 
fo their Fleet, : Not to ſtrike to 
ee the Engliſb III. 459. upon 

| which 


Which account War begins 


wich the Duich ibid. The State: 
ſend two Embaſſadours into 


4 Eugland about it III. 460. 
thank the King ſor his propoſal 
to joyn his intereſt with theirs, 
bat lay it aſide III. 463. ſends 
again to the Parliament for 
Peace III. 464. invite the King 
40 the Hague III. 766. Y 
Hollis Mr Denxil I. 180, 21 1, 234, 


III. 47, 57, 58, 733, 768. his 
Character I. 188. 


Hooker I. 618. 1 4 
Hopton Sir Ralph I. 448. 682. II. 
55 20, 172, 268, 269, 276,279, 


284, 285, 287, 298, 306, 307, 


398, 314 394 his and Sir Be- 


vil Greenvil's Progres in Corn- . 
1 


wal, together with other Gen- 
tlemen there II. 128, Oc. Sir 


Ralph beats the Parliament's 


Forces at Bradock-Down under 
Rothen II. 133. 


* 4 


Hopton Lord I. 7 15. IL 312,3 14, 


3235, 364, 440, 467,468, 469, 
47244733474, 481, 486, 502, 
515, 560, 602, 624, 631, 632, 
633, 637, 641, 642, 660, 663, 
664, 674, 685, 690, 697, 699, 
704, 705, 726, 727, 7295731, 
732, III. 2, 29, 41, 138, 166. 
takes Arundel. Caſtle II. 470. 
defeated at Aresford by Sir 
William Waller II. 474. His 
Character II. 482. made Gene- 
ral of the remains of the Weſt- 
ern Army II. 725. his Forces 
are ronted at Torrington by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax II. 730. his 
Army diſſolv'd IL 734. 
Horton Heath Battle II. 151. 
Horner Sir pow II. 6, 296. 
Horton Colonel II 543, 544. 


 #Hotham I. 173, 188, 238, 297, 


315, 384, 389, 488, 491, 504, 


506, 507, Jog, 510, 512, 513. 


514,515, 516, 517, $19, $26, 
$333 537, 538, 543, 5%, 377, 
$78, 584, 586, 587, 588, 589, 


J90, 591, $92, 608, 617, 626, 


627, 628, 629, 658, 669, 682, 
685 , 686, 688, 692, 702, 705, 
206, 707, 709, 710, 711,718. 
II. 105. 138, 139, 144. refuſes 


to let his Majeſty come into 


Hull, and is thereupon pro- 


claim d a Traytor I. 507, 508. 
25% 3225 3572 3757 415, 4335 
653. II. 3, 6, 575, 397% 605. 


his Character I. 507. he and 
his Son try d at a Court of 

War II. 620. both condemn d 
and beheaded ibid. 


Hetham Mr. I. 3 15, 435. II. 140. 


Howard Lord I. 184. Howard 
(Lord) of Eferick I. 155, 282, 
297, 515. II. 444. Howard 


(Lord) of Charleton I. 65 6. 


Howard Col. Tho, II. 274, 281. 
Howard, W. III. 622 

Huddleſton (Mr. ſent to the King 
by Captain Careleſs, and brings 
him to the Lord 7/ilmor III. 
416. brings the King to Mr. 
Lane's Houſe III. 417. 

Hudſon III. 22. 

FHiugonots declar'd Enemies to the 
King II. 95. 


Huntingdon Earl of I. 696. IT. 148, 


653. 

Huntington Major III. 75, $1,728. 

Hurry ( alias Urry) Col. IL 550. 
deſerts the Parliament, comes 
over to the King, and does 
good Service II 260.1s receiv d 
with great Kindneſs by the 
King II. 263. deſerts the King, 
and diſcovers to the Parliament 
what he knows of the King's 
Army II. 545. Hurry Sir Wil- 
liam III. 356. 


Hutton Sir Rich. II. 717, 718. 


Hyde Captain I. 552. Hyde Mr. 
Edw. I. 138, 140, 191, 212, 
213, 235, 236, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 243z 274, 275, 299, 303, 
312,313, 3144315, 339, 34s 

3423 


I. 28, 198. 
( ſee Chancellor : fee Clarendon) 


IL 75. hut Serjeant II 4:3- 
James — I, 249. | 
Janes King I. 10, 33, 45, 52, 54, 
* $7, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
82, 83, 85, 86, 88, 90, 111,200, 
203, 239, 264, 317, 3457 425 
684. II. 96,198,201, 202, 209, 


5 10, 535. III. 113, 255, 266, 
361, 382, 489, 537. a Learned 


Prince I. 9. delighted with 
handſome Perſons and fine 


Cloaths ibid. of much diſcourſe 

at Meals I. 10. of a very oblig- 
ing temper I. If. very quick- 
ſighted in diſcerning difficul- 
ties, and raiſing Objections, 
but very ſlow in maſtering 
them, and untying the Knots 
he had made I. 13. conſents to 
the Journey of Pr. Charles into 


Spain I. I3. repents of it LI but 


at length yields again I. 16,17. 
calls a Parl. after PrinceCharles's 
Return I. 19. his perplexi- 

ties and diſpleaſure againſt the 
Duke of Buckingham after his 
account of his and the Prince 
of Wales's Journey into $pain J. 
22, he dies I. 3, 24. and is 
ſucceeded by his Son ibid. the 
State of the Kingdom at that 
time I. 3. he is very jealous at 
his firſt coming into England 
of thoſe who had the Reputa- 

tion of great Parts I. 59. his 
happy Reign I. 75. 

Jarvis II. 528, 531. | 

lealouſies ariſe among the King's 
Principal Officers about the 
Government af Briſto! II. 306. 

Jenkins III. 216. | 

Jennings Ralph III. 632. 

Jephſon II. 5317. 


22ND KM ©. 


342, 569, $70, $71; $722 $73- 
| 82 : 1 


'Fermyn Lord (ſee Charemem: ſeg 
Digby: lee St. Albani) II. 3 46, 
412. III. 2, 6, 15, 32,176, 117, 
122, 137, 139, 143, 308, 311, 
324, 436, 438, 442, 443, 448, 
4542 5, 465,515, 516, 517. 
and other Lords arrive at 
Ferſey from the Queen to bring 
the Prince of Vales into France 
III. 24. comes to the King 
with Compliments from Cat- 
dinal Maxarin III. 690. is made 
Earl of St. Albans III. 765. 
| * Sir Tho, I. 32 1. II. 20, 
II. 420. Jermyn Mr. I. 267, 
269, 444, 450, 462, 351, 563, 

_ 606. II. 332, 333, 363. 
Jerſey, ſee Guernſey, 


Inchiquin Lord (ſee Ormond) i. 


97, 991120, 204, 205 2 17. 
3200 322, 341, 342, 358, 431. 
departs from * 9 
Ormond for Munſter III. 3 19. 
Independem: concerning the dif- 
ferent Conduct of the Inde. 
pendens Engliſh and the Preiby- 
terian Scors III. 10g 


 Ingoldsby Col. III. 659, 660,727, 


738. his particular Caſe in re- 
ference to the King's Death 
Innocem X. Pope III. 512, 548, 


549. 
Inſurrection deſign d in England 
by ſome of the King's Party 
III. 551. 
John (of Auſtria) Don, ſee Juan. 
Jones III. 556. Sallies out of 
Dublin, and beats the Marquis 
of Ormond's Army III. 320. 
Joyce Cornet III. 50. ſeiſes upon 
the Kipg at Holmby, June 3. 
1647. III. 47, 48. 


Tireland (lev Rebellion) Lord Lien- 


tenant of I. 184, 190, 210,228. 
Affairs in Ireland I. 325. State 
of I land when the King went 
to I ork I. 325, 326. in the end 
of 1642. II. 157. the * 
© 


IN D E X 


of the Lords: Juſtices of Ireland 


to the Letter of the two Houſes = 


ol Parliam. in Engl. about th 
Ceſſation of Armes II. 423. Af- 
fairs of Irland in the year 1643. 
II. 414. in the year 1647. III. 
9 and at the time King Charles 
was Murder d III. 277. after 
the Marquis of Ormend's Ar- 
rival there III. 3 15. at the time 
Prince Rupert went to Spain 
III. 341. at the time of the 
King's. Embarking himſelf for 
Scotland III. 358. at the time of 
Worceſter Fight III. 428. under 
Oliver Cromwell III. 494, 574. 
to the King's Reſtauration III. 


A | | 
Treon II. 747. III. 43, 50, 54, 58> Ke 


359775 81, 83, 92, 155, 178, 
179, 2477250, 267, 268, 270, 
271, 374z431, 432. 4332 507) 
658, 696. made Lord Deputy 
of Ireland by Cromwell III. 429. 
dies in Limrick of the Plagne 
III. 467. his Character. ibi 
Triſh Army disbanded I. 280. 1r:/b 
Rebels increaſe I. 458. 7riſh 
Forces routed by Sir Tho. Fair- 
fax at Namwich II. 457. an ac- 
count of the Affairs of the Iriſh 
in 1648. III. 202. the Iriſh Re- 
bels reſolve to invite the Puke 
of Lorraine into Treland III. 
469. Commiſſioners ſent to 
him to Bruſſels III. 470. the 
Duke ſends an Abbot into Ire - 
land to be inform d of the State 


thereof ibid. the Marquis of 


Clanrickard regounces any con- 
ſent to the Treaty III. 47 1. the 


Abbot returns and the Duke 


gives over the Negotiation III. 


„ | | 
Iſabella Arch-Ducheſs I. 48. II. 


727. EEE 
607, 608, 609, 611, 612,613, 


639, 641, 643z 644, 645,687. 


made Governour of Flanders 8 
and Carracens appointed to 
Command the , Army under 
him III. 582. after the laſs of 
the Battle at Dunlirk he retires 
to Ipres III. 644. recall'd into 
* III. 675. his Character 
ibid. 


+ 


Judges, the Miſchiefs proceeding 


from their being for Ship Mo- 


ney I. 50. 
Juſtices, ſee Ireland. 
Juxon (Doctor) made Biſhop of 
| London I. g1. made Lord Trea- 
ſurer I. 99. SI 


bes © oe 

einton Battle II. 44. 

Kendall Major II. 298. 3 
Rem Commotions there for. the 


King III. 133, 141. Kemi 
Army . 
Fah III. 153. = 


Nen Earl of II. 407, 444. 
Kerry Lord II. 158. 


exleby Captain I. 679. Kettlely 

i 24 l 3.679. Kew 

Rilligrem Sir Hen. II. 639, 740, 
his Death III. 40. and Cha- 
racter III. 40, 41. Killigrew Sir 
William II. 41. Kilogrew Ma- 
jor II. 523. 

Kimbolton Lord I. 182, 1995, 212, 
248,254, 294, 357, 3597 360, 
370, 377, 391, 433; 444,447, 
462, 468, $454 55, 562. 563, 
602, 639, 702, 712, 714 TI zo, 
44, 121, 211, 464. he and fixe 


Members of the Honſe of Com- 


mons accu d of High Treaſon 

I. 356. the Proceedings of Par- 

lament againſt the Atturne 

General upon this account I. 

482, 483. lee Mandeville: fee 
Mancheſter. | 
King General II. 142. 


King Lieutenant General II. 50g, | 


510. 


Ggg X 


— 
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ing Hen. IL 303. 
pla Earl 1 II. 575. 
* Earl of II. 381, 459. III. 
287. | 
Nuran III. 42 1. 
Knight III. 699. | 
Knighthood: Law of Knight- 
n 
Kniverton Daniel II. 408. 
Knox I. 86. III. 447. 


L 


Lambert III. 121, 160, 161, 163, 


183, 191, 192, 321, 396, 398, 
486, 5342 536, 588, 599, 593, 
5957 605, 655, 657, 659, 660, 
693, 696, 697, 698, 702, 705, 
706, 709, 732, 737,752, 754, 
7557764, 772. marches againſt 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale and 
Sir P. Muſerave III. 15 1. fol- 
lows the King, but is forced to 
retire III. 400. routs Sir George 
Booth, and takes Cheſter III. 
673. the Petition and Propo- 
ſals of Lambert s Army III. 692. 
diſcoverd to Haflerig; who 
then accquaints theHouſe with 
It ibid. and draws ſome Troops 
together, ſtops the Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, and 


makes him go home III. 694. 


' he's ſent by the Committee a- 
gainſt Monk III. 698. comes 
With his Army to New-Caſile. 
III. 703. the Army ſeparates; 
'and he's committed to the 
Tower III. 706. he eſcapes out 
of the Tower III. 726. draws 
four Troops of the Army to 
him at Daventry III. 727. two 
of his Troops revolt to Ingoldſ- 
by ibid. he and his Party diſ- 
pers'd and others taken III. 
728. : 
Lamport, ſee Battle, 


their condition in the latter 


1 N D 


— 


8 
end of 1642. II. 44. 
Landafſf Mor. Biſhop of I 352. 
Lane Sir Geo. III. 612. Lane Sir 
Richard II. 575, 588. III. 514. 
Lane (Mr.) his Argument for 
the Earl of Strafford I. 225,226. 
Lane Mr. III. 416, 417. Lane 
Mrs, III. 418,419, 420, 421. 
Tanerick Earl of II. 181, 381, 383, 
459, 461, 739, 741. III. 34, 
108, 123, 145, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 279, 280, 290. goes to 
= Charles II. III. 278. ſuc- 
ceeds his Brother as Duke of 
© Familton in 1648 III. 278. hi: 
Character III. 124. 
Langdale Sir Marmaduke II. 541 
550, 650, 652, 656, 65 7, 678, 
712, 713,717,718. III 80,85, 
128, 163,170, 184, 187, 188, 
190. 192, 671. he and Sir P. 
Muſgrave and others treated 
with by the Scots, and invited 
into Scotland; whither they 
went III. 126. their Project: 
for Redeeming the King III. 
143. Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
ſurpriſes Berwick, and Sir P. 
| Muſgrave Carliſle ſoon after III. 
148, 149. Lambert marches a- 
gainſt them III. 15 1. Sir Mar- 
maduke always a day before 
Duke Hamilton in his March 
into England III. 167. gives an 
account to the Duke of the 
Engliſh Army ibid. fights with 
Cromwell and is beaten III. 162. 
and taken III. 163. 
Langham II. 78. + 
Langhorn Col. II. 592. III. 143, 


153. 
Lanſdown Battle II. 282. 
Lam Dr. II. 583. 
Laud Arch-Biſhop (ſee Canterbury) 
I. 76, 82. the Riſe of his Power 
I 65. he ſucceeds Abbot I. 89. 


upon the Death of the Earl of 
Lancaſhire, Cheſhire and Shropſhire, + 


Portland is made one of the 
_ Commiſſioners of the Cy 
. ury 


IN D E X 


ö fury, and how he behaves him- 
ſell in that office I. 98. his Cha- 
rater I. 89, 149. he's accus'd 
of High Treaſon I. 177, tried 
II. 572: condemn'd by an Or- 
dinance ibid. and beheaded II. 


8 
Lantberdale Earl of ( ſee Hamilion) 
II. 571,82 HI. 100,107,124, 


145, 146, 160, 164, 196, 287, 
292, 3057 34%, 394, 395, 399 


411, 446. his Character III. 
124. he goes to King Charles II. 
III. 278. returns into Scotland 


III. 170. bis diſcourſe againſt 


Mountroſe III. 289. 
Lawly Col. II. 155. | 
Lawſon III. 728, 729, 768. he and 
the Fleet declare'for the Par- 
— lament, and come into the 
River III. 704. 


Lawyers and Divines, Animoſi- 
ties between them c. I. 305. 


League: ſolemn League and Co- 
venant II. 372 n 
Leake Lieut. Col. II. 549. 


Lee Serjeant I. 574. Lee Sir. Tho, 
n | 
Leg. III. 77, 86. Leg Captain I. 


444,461, 512, 550, 563, 587. 
Leg Col. Wikiam II. 313, 314, 


695. III. 289. Leg Major Will. 


II. 235. | 


Leganex Marquis of III. 335. 
Leger, ſee St. Leger. | 


Leiceſter ſtorra'd and taken by the 
EKing II. 652. 
Teiceſter Earl of 1.300, 326. II 35, 
161, 164, 165, 412, 537. III. 
120, 525, 699. his Character 
II. 201. Leiceſter Counteſs of 
„ | 
| we Duke of I. 79, 86,122,308. 
Web. | 
Tenthal Will. I. 136. II. 121,423, 
451, 576. III. 63, 661, 665, 
694, 706. made Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons I, 171. 
III. 497. how qualify'd for the 


Charge ibid. goes into the City 
III. 706.changes the command 
of the Tower ibid. 
i Arch- Duke III. 264,383. 
Leſley David II. 682, 716. II 
284, 352, 353, 395, 406, 407, 
408, 410, 540. defeats the Mar- 


þ quis of Arne IT 692. his 


ying concerning the Scori/b 
Army III. q4or. he and other 
taken Priſoners III. 41 T. Zeſley 
Colonel I. 1 12. Leſley General 
I. 118, 159. Il. 64, 65, Kath 
503. III. 144, 145, 403. e 
Earl of Zeven I. 30g. | 
L Efrrange III. 133, 134, 135,, 
141, 142. 

Letter 5055 Charles II) from ſome 
of the Scotiſh Nobility to the 


French King intercepted I. 129. 
from the on the King's 
fide to the Council of Scotland 


II. 411. from the Anabattiſts 
to the King III. 635. * 


Levellers grow up in the Army 


III. 76. munity; and are ſup- 
preſi d by Fairfax III. 363. 


Leven Earl of I. 309. II. 439, 


716. ſee Leſley. 

Levingften Sir William III. 171. 

Lewis III. 57, 733 | 
Lewis Don, ſee Haro. 

Leyda (Marquis of) ſent Embaſſa- 
dour by Spain to Cromwell, and 
after a month returns to Flan- 
ders III. 577. comes to Bruſſels 
to ſollicite for Supplies for 
Dunzzirz, but in vain III. 640. 
ſallies upon the Enemy at Dun- 
kirk III. 644. is repuls'd and 
ſlain ibid. 

Liche Marquis de III. 33 1. 

Lichfield Cloſe taken by Sir John 

Sell II. 149. Lichfield taken by 
Prince Rupert II. 235. 

Lichfield Earl of II. 656. 713,720- 
Lilbzrn John III. 60. an account 
of him. III. 499 c. | 
Limrick, a mutiny there: the Mar- 
6832 quis 


EN D 


nis of Ormand eſcaped thence 


23: fes Mint. 
Lincoln Earl of IL. 444. 
Lindſey ( Earl y; the Father I. 


III. $3.7: | | 
Lincoln Biſhop of L. 2, 11, 45, 216, 


45z 656, 710. I. 56, 57+ Ge- 
neal of th 


7 0 f 


656. III. 181, 259261. 


Lindſey the Scoufs Earl of II. 84. 
Liſte Lord III. 120, 121,02, 319, 
320, 200. Liſle John III. 620. 


Lie Sir Geo, III. 178, 266. ſhot 
to death III. 177. his Character 
We 178. Lifle Cpl. Gyorge II. 

$409» dof OE. | 

Tutlefon I. 217, 300,476, 656. II. 

375. III. 666, made. Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal I. 177, 
20g. ſends the Great Seal to 
the King at York, and goes 

 thither hiwm(clf; his Characte 

I. $68, 569, $79, 171 172; 
573,7 $75; ſee alſo II. 198. 

Liturgy, concerning the Scoztifo I. 


108. the manner how 'twas re- 


_ ceiv'd at Edenboromgh I. 109. 
Lockhart III. 599, 694, 609, 643, 
644, 652, 655, 664, 677, 686, 
738. ſent by Cromwell Embaſſa- 
dour into France; where he fi- 


niſhes an Alliance; which was 


begun before, by the Agents of 
France in Eugland III. 5 80. 
Zojeus Lord Chancellor I. 218, 
220, 222, 223. 
London Biſhop of I. 85, 104, 149, 


200, 223, 254. reſigns his place 


of Treaſurer I. 210. ſee Juxon. 


London City Petitions the King 


in the year 1641. I. 370. its 
State and Temper at that time 
I. 372. nt Petition the King in 
the year 1692, ec. II. 109. re- 
markable for its Diſloyalty II. 
117. fortiſy d II. 172. Tlanſ- 


E X. 


he King's Aumy I. 
673. II. 43. {lain at Alge hill 

FA Chara $11 III. 65. the behaviour of the 
Earl of) the Son II. 


Lords 


actions in the City upom the 
King's being ſeis d at Fhumby 
c. III. 51. temper of the 
City and the Changes of their 
Militia at the time of che Im- 


if PGRN of the eleven Mem- 


bers of Parliament III. 59. it 
ſends (ix Aldermen to the Ge- 
neral of the Army and ſubmits 


City upon the Defeat of the 
Scots Army in 1648. III. 179. 
Common - Council Petition 
for a Perſonal Treaty bid. the 
City invites Cromwell to Gro- 
_ cer's-Hall III. 486. the Militia 
of the City. ſecond the new 


Council of Officers in their 
Addreſs to Richard Crummell III. 


6835. the Lord Mayor c. their 
dutiful reception. of the King's 
Letter III. 757: the City ſends 
14 Citizens to the King at the 
Hague III. 769. ſee Monk. 

Long II. 605, 632, 640. III. 140, 
199, 276, 427, 520. Long (Mr. 

Robert) ſent away from the King 
III. 367.the Petition of Mr. Rob. 
Long to be reſtored to the Se- 
cretary's place. III. 515. is re- 
fas'd by the King III. 5 16. the 
ſequel of the Petition to be Se- 
cretary ib. Long Sir Rob. III. 165. 

Longuevilte Duke de III. 333, 454 

Longue ville Mademoilelle de 
III. 474 4/5 x 

( Houſe of) deliver the 
Proteſtation of the Biſhops to 

the Houſe of Commons ina 
Conference I. 353. ſee Parlia- 
ment. 

Lords and others at Tork, their 

romiſe upon his Majeſty's 
Vecitation Fune 13. 1642. I. 
654 their Declaration and 
Proſeſſion difayowing apy in- 


tentions of raiſing War I. 655 


Lorne Lord III 172 
Lorain Duke of III. 3071. 399, 


| 311. 


311 388, 407. 469, 473. his 


Abbot into Zre/and to be in- 
form d of the ſtate of it III 470. 
the Abbot returns, and the 
Duke gives over the Negotia- 
tion III. 472. 

Lothian Earl of III. 174, 286," 
Love II. 379. executed III. 34. 
Lovel III. 525, 526. 

Lovelace Lord I. 656. II. 313, 


er Lord II. 653. III. 413. 
Lowden Lord I. „ a5; 2104 
| 1895 199, 309, II 65, 6 ; 1 

345 10d, 107 124, 17 2 
4 eren of bim wt 1 
| Scotiſh Commiſſioners at Or- 


ort: that they might be Me- 


| diators, and for a * x 


N np IL 188. 
Love III 177 175 
Lowdier Ger. III. 49. 
Loyal Patty in 1135 delt * 
Condition III. 363. | 
Likas Lotd UI. 178. Tucas Sir 
Cha II. 292, 735. III. 266. 
hoe to Death III. 177. his 
hatiRer III. 179. ' Lcd, Sir 
Geruas II. 522. Lucas Sir John 
IL 2 1. Lucas Tho. II. 439- 
Ludlow (ſee Parliament) III. 47 2, 


474, 693, 755- ſucceeds Treton 


in the Charge of the Army in 
Treland III. 467. | 

Luniford Lieutenant Col. Hen. I. 
$52. II. 5, 299. Lunsford Sir 
Thomas I. 356,360, 384. II. 55, 
299. made Lieutenant of the 

Tower I. 333. | 

Linterel II. 276. 

Lyme relle d by the Eatl of Flex 
II. 495. 


Lynne : a deſign of ſurpriſing it 


by the Lord 1illoughby of Par- 
ham, and Sir Horatio Townſend 
III. 666. 
| . io Monſie ur dc III. 677,678, 
83. 


©lutrae III. 387. he ſends an 


/ - 
7 


1 * o . 


* 
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taco — It. des, 
: 


| Margwjres III. EET mk 
Macworth Sit 55450 II. 663, b64 
Macmahooni III. 203. 


Madrid : Etmbafſadours and pu- 
blick Miniſters receive greater 
reſpect there than in any other 

Courts of Chriſtendom III. 372. 

Maitland Lord II. 575. 

Mallet judge I 486, 70 1. II. 198. 

Mallory Col. III. 621,622, 624. 

2 er (Earl of) the Father T. 
is Character bid. Man- 

| cheſter Earl al the Son (lee 
Mandeville : fee Kimbolton) II. 
115, 322, 323, 324, 444, 469, 
484, 506, 512, 539, 54% 544, 
$45, 546, 548, 561, 564, $99s 

©. 606, 11. SY 639. I 

oh ; | iaracter L * 

II 47 211. bes otdet d with his 
Atmy to match into the North 
to joyn the Scots II. 478. 

Mancini III. 644. 

Mandeville Fo 14 Mg 1 N I. 47, 

J 5. 211. III. 768. 
be Chatatier br 182. ſee Rim- 
bolton: es Manche 

Minaldig' diſcoyety of bis Ttea- 
chery, and a particulat account 
of it III. $63, c. 

Manſel Sit I. 675. 

Fs bn 11.70 | 

Mantua Duke of II. 749. 

Manwairing II. 112. 


Margarita Don Jolepho de III. 


685. 
Mar oroighparriſon'd by the Far- 
liament II. 82. taken by the 
King's Forces under Lieutenant 
General, Wilmot II. 83. 
Marlborough Earl of I. 47, 49. II. 
287. 
Marſhal I. 204, 302. II. 23, 8 1, 
300, 583. III. 49. 


G g g 3 Marſton- 


/ 
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 Marſton-Moor Batile II. 503. 
Martin Sir H. I. 7, 205. Martin 
Mr. H. II. 70, 235, 243, 33 

Sog ſee Patliament. 

Marie Henriette, ſee Queen. 
Mary Princeſs I. 393, 419, 434. 
Aa Queen I. 225, 
Maſſone III. 516, 520. i 
| Maſſey ( ſee Middleton) II. 3 13. 
314, 3 16, 343, 360, 490, 497, 
629. II. 51, 57, 240, 409, 
6566, 669. ſent to march before 
the King III. 399. is wounded 
III. 497. ſeis d on but eſcapes 

III. 67 t. b 
Maurice Prince (ſee Hertford) II. 
277 432 157, 231, 232, 273, 
274, 2751 277, 293, 306, 399, 


325» 331 335, 360, 393, 467, 


2 480, 486, 495, $02,512, 519, 
$23,535, 538, 540, 542, 546, 


549, 657, 668, 673, 714, 715, 


_ 919.11] 5 13. He with the Earl 
of Carnarvon, Ce. defeats the 
Parliament Forces in the Weſt, 
in ſeyeral Skitmiſhes II. 279, 
280, 281, 282. defeats Sir ill. 


Waller at Launſdown II. 281, 


282, 283, 284. is ſent into the 
Weſt with an Army II. 311. 
comes before Exeter with his 
Army II. 336. and takes it II. 
339. difference between him 
and the Marquis of Hertford a- 
bout the Government of Vey- 


_ month II. 339, &c. he fits down 


before Dartmouth and takes it 
II. 397. fits down before Ply- 
mouth too late ibid. 


Maxwell, Gentleman Uſher of the 


Black Rod I. 175. 
Maynard III. 650. Maynard Ser- 


jeant, his Argument againſt the 


| Parliament's Declaration that 
there ſhould be no more Ad- 
dreſſes to the King III. 94. 
Maxzarin Cardinal ( fee France: 
ſee Treaty) II. 40 1, 748, 749. 


III 5, 1 98, 263, 285, 1 % 


685, 686. pays the King all Km 
Arrears from France III. 523. 
ges notice to the Duke of 
Torz that he muſt leave the 
French Service III. Go. will 
not ſee the King III. 688. per- 
ſwades the Queen Mother of 
England to ſend to the Lord 
Jes to invite the King to 


come into France III. 765. 


Meath Antony Biſhop of II. 439. 
Medina de los Torres Duke de III. 


3352 369. SEES I 
Meldrum II. 465. 1 
Melleray Marſhal of III. 5 20, 521. 
Melos Don Franciſco de II. g2. 
III. 337. ite Wal 
Members: five Members of the 
Houſe of Commons accuſed of 
. High Treaſon I. 356, Articles 
_ againſt them I. 357. demanded 

by the Serjeant at Arms ibid. 

and by the King himſelf I. 358. 
remove into the City I. 360. 

brought in Triumph mw Iveſt- 

minſter, Jan. 11.1641. I. 380. 
Mennes Sir Fobn I. 677, 678. III. 
206,554,555» $5G- 

Ment Elector of III. 537. - 
Merrick Sir John II. 230. 

Mervin Col. Audly II. 162. 
Middleſex Lionel Cranfield Earl of 

I. 11, 23. II. 105. III. 768. his 
Riſe and Fall I. 2 2. bs 
Middleton Sir Tho. (ſee Booth) II. 
439. III. * joyns with Sir 

George Booth III. 672. delivers 

vp his Caſtle III. 674. Mid- 

dleton Colonel II. 292. Aſiddle- 
ton Lieutenant General II. 3 22, 


123, 5331 539, $43. III. 395, 


408, 409, 446, 447, 448, 40, 
506, 339. aſſembles ſome Troops 


in Scotland III. 284. he and 

Maſſey Priſoners in the Tower 
_ defign'd to be try d by a High- 
Court of Juſtice III. 447. both 
of them eſcape ibid. he is ſent 
8 into 


into Srosland III. 306. an Ad- 
venture made during his being 
in the High lands III. 30%, &c. 


Sir Hen. I. 176, 294. he and 
Sir John Danvers the only two 
| Perſons of the High-Court of 


laſtice the King knew belides 


the Officers of the Army III. 
255, 256. 8 
Militia the power of it conſider d 
I. 330. Votes of Parliament 
2 it I. 439, 454. ſee 
Mitton Col. II. 592. III. 143. 
Modena Duke of III. 612. 
Mobun Lord I. 656. II. 131, 132, 
134, 269, 287, 518,521. 
Moleſworth Maj. Gen. II 706,711. 
Money borrow d of the City by 
the Parliament I. 206. raiſed 
under pretence of Relieving 
Ireland L 4375 
Monk.General III. 3 19, 359, 360, 
398, 430, 447, 467, 487, 494, 
| $054 306, 536, 655, 694, 703, 
707, 708, 721, 725, 742, 748, 
74937553 765,772. from Kcor- 
land declares his obedience to 
the Parliament III. 664. writes 
to the Officers of the Army, 
declaring for the Parliament 
III. 698. poſſeſſes Berwick ibid. 


impriſons Col. Cobbet ibid. and 


purges his Army of Fanaticks 


ibid. Lambert ſent againſt him 


ibid. Clarges &c. ſent by the Com- 
mittee of Safety to Monk ibid. 
his Anſwer to them ibid. ap- 
points three Commiſſioners to 
treat with the Officers of the 
Army at London III. 699. they 


General Aon ibid. c. his 
jealouſy of Lambert before this 
time III. 502. he calls toge- 
ther an Aſſembly of the Scoti/h 
Nation ibid. his diſcourſe to 


Mildmay III. 525, 526. Mildmay 


at London accept of a Treaty 
ibid. a particular Account of 


EM RMFES —_ 


them ibid. he matches towards 
London III. 209. comes to Tor 
ibid. the Lord Fairfax's part in 
this whole. bufinefs ibid. Ad- 


dteſſes to Monk from all Coun- 


ties as he paſſed III. 710. the 


City ſends. to him by their 


Sword-Bearer to the ſame pur- 
poſe ibid. his manner of re- 
ceiving thoſe Addrefles hid. 
The Parliament ſends Scat and 


| Robinſon to meet him ibid at 


St. Albans he ſends to the Par- 
liament to have the other Re- 


giments remov'd ont of Town 
ibid. which is order d accord- 


ingly III. 711. he marches in 


about the beginning of Febr. 
ibid. and is conducted to the 
Parliament and complimented 
by the Speaker ibid. his Reply 
ibid. he's ſent to teduce the 
City III. 7 13. returns to White- 
Hall ibid. the Parliament re- 
ſolves to joyn others in Com- 
miſſion with him, and receives 
a Commiſſion by Barebone from 


the Panaticks III. 7 14. this diſ- 


contents his Chief Officers ibid. 
this awakens him III. 715. he 


marches again into the City, 
and ſends an Expoſtulatory 


Letter to the Parliament ibid. 
his Letter to the Parliament 
printed and diſpers'd IIL 716. 
he meets the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council, excuſes 
what was paſt, and promiſes to 
ſtand by Them, and They by 
him ibid, great, Rejoycing in 
the City upon it ibid. the Par- 


liament ſends ſome Members 


to Treat with him ibid. he 
engages them in a Conference 
with ſome ſecluded Members 
ibid. returns to V hie- Hall III. 


717. ſends for Members of both 
Parties ib. delivers his mind to 
them in a paper ibid. ſends In- 


6881 goldsby 


1 N* D E X. 
"om apainſt Lambert with his 


dun Regiment, and a Body of 
Foot under Col. Streamer III. 
"227; An and Mountague 

made Admirals of the Fleet III. 

728. Monk's Countels after his 

being made Admiral III. 732. 

- his Conference with divers at 

- - Northiiniberland Houſe III. 733. 

hae conſults with Mr. AMorrice 

did. the Tranſactions between 

General Monk; AMorrice, and 

Steenvil III. 736. his beha- 

viour aſtet the King's Letters 
had been communſcated to 

him by Sit John Greenvil III. 

' 752. he acquaints the Houſe 

With Sir ohn Greetvil's bring- 

| ing him a Letter from the King 
Hire 

Ponmouth Earl of I. 656. 

Monroe Sir George III. 148, 169, 
172. having enter'd England 
upon Hamilon Defeat, retreats 
towards Scotland III. 171. 

| 2 (Philip Earl of ) his 
Character I. 58. Montgomery Sir 
Fa. II. 162. | 

Ae Duke IL. 749. 

 Montrevil III. I, 15, 24, 32. ſent 
from France to Negotiate a 
Treaty between the King and 

the Scots II. 747. his Negotia- 

tion with the King II. 750, 

75 1. with the Scots III. 15, ec. 
he fends 'to the King the Scors 
promiſe to receive him III. 18. 
reſtrain'd from the King III. 2 4. 

Moray Sir Robert II. 75 1. 

Mordaunt John; (ſee Sir 
Greenvil : ſee Monk ) III. 122, 

669, 670, 728, 7 24% 7367375 
739, 763. is active for the 

| King III. 618. ſeis d on and 

committed to the Tower III. 
619. Mr. Mordaum, Sir Henry 
Slingsby, and Dr. Hewet, Try'd 


before a High-Court of Juſtice . 


III. 620. the means by Which 


** 


Me. Aterdaum eſcaped III. 621, 
cc. he comes to Bruſſels to ac. 
qunint the King with the Pre. 
pfteparatiens made for him in 
England III. 6 
Mordaune Lord Viſcount III. 751. 
Moreton Sit Albert I. 654. Moreton 
Sir William II. 491." Morton 
Biſhop I. 233. Moreton Coun- 
teſs of II. 5 13. III. 324. 
Morgan Sir Charles I 58. 
Major General III. 703 
Morley Col. II. 528. III. 594,69), 
703, 705. — DR IH. 50 
2724. 


Morrice Col. III. 18% 185, 186, 


187, 188. Morrice Will. (ſee 


| Monk) Ii ad phe 
741 752,772. 
Moline III. 6 24. 
Monitague'Lord II. 20, III. 730. 
 Mountague Sir Sidney II. 106. 
Mountague Col. Edw. III. 48, 
7305 73 1, 264. Montague Mt. 
II. 401. III. 391; 392, 749, 
764, 768, 772. ſent to Joyn 
with Blake; and put in _ 
miſſion with him III. ; 
made Admiral of the Fleet Lich 
Gene al Monk TIE 718. an Ac- 
count of him III. 749, &c. 
' Monneague Walter! III. 690. 
Mountagine Abbot III. 72654. 
Mounterey Duke de III 335. 
Mountjoy Earl of Deveh/bir I. 62. 
Moun-Vorris Lord I. 150, 218. 
220, 221, 222, 223, 


Mounzroſe Earl of I. 298. I 423, 


438, 459, 505, 682, 686, 691, 
708, 712, 713, 716, 717, 718, 
736, 7377 739, 741-IIL 8, 17, 
20, 22, 34, 288, 289, 291,292, 
- 293,298,394,396. comes to the 
King and informs him of the 
ſtate of Holland II. 458. an ac- 
count of his Bupedjcion into 
Scotland II. 606, &. he goes 
privately into Scotland; and 


0 raiſes an Army; and has great 


ſucceſs 


INDEX 


— 618. is defeated: by 
David Leſley II. 692. diobands 
III. 30. artives in France” TIT. 
2385. thence goes into Germa. 
ibid. comes to the Fg 
I. 187. goes to Fanbur to 
ſollicite for Fotces III. 3bo 
348, 349. Embatks for Scotland 
| ii z 35 f. Lands there in March 
1649. ibid. publiſhes his De- 
clatation the continuation 
of his Aﬀairs after the year 
1649, III. 352. v his being 
rtouted III. 853. taken Priſoner 
ibid. brought to Zdenbororgh ib. 
brought before the Parlia- 
ment III. 354. his behavibur 
there ibid. the Sentence againſt 
bim III. 355. his Diſcourſe 
with the Presbyterian Miniſters 
ibid. Execution III. 356. the 
Execution of his Officers ibid. 
his Character III. 357, 
Mount Stamford taken r 
Forces II. 393. 
Mowbray Lord I. 263, 656. 
Moyle Lieutenant Col. II. 299. 
Muddyford-II. 63 
Mulgre've Earl 61 II. 264, 444+ 
Murray Will. I. 298, 359, 392- 
Murray Charles II. 741. 
Muſgrave Sir Phil. II. 713. III. 
I60, 171. retreats to Carliſle 
III. 171 ſee Langdale, 
Mmkerry Lord III. 205, 607,608. 
brings his Regiment over to 


the puniardy ILL _— 
- N. | 
Wanewich, ſee Fairfax. 
Naſeby Battle II. 666. 
my poſſeſs d by the Parliament 
6 


79- 
le Neve Sir Williem ie 
Nevil Sir Harry I. 64. = 
N. reliev d by Prince R 
II. 456. the dion of the 
Garriſon at the King's Arrival 
in 3 II. 713. 


| aa 


Newark Lord I. 65 6. II. 16 
Ane e 2 Ins: 


289 447 y 607. 
bels 'of 71 $42, 


543514, 616, 684. ſends the 
_ 'King word, that Cardinal Chigi 
was choſen Pope; and his diſ- 
 contſe with his Majeſty con- 
cerning making ſome Appli- 
cation to the Pope for Supply 
and Aſſiſtance III. 548, &c. 
the effect of this III. 350. New- 
beg Ducheſs of III; 343. 


Newbury Battle, the firſt II. 347. Ts 


the ſecond II. 3546. 
New-Caſtle Earl of 1:78, 125,269, 

3885 506z y6gz 512,587, 628, 

881. II. 28; 84, 119 122, 147, 

170, 172, 175 176, 204, 232, 

2437247, 312/3255 398, 41 r, 

16 r, 465, 477, 478, 303, 50 
506, 5 14, 522. — 69 1. III. 

H _ 404, 405 re 1 his place 

bf Governour to the Prince of 

_ WalesT. 425. comes from New- 
Caſtle into York” II. 142+ fixes a 

| Gartiſon at Newark II. 144- he 

marches to oppoſe the Scots II. 

J. retires to Tork ibid. Fights 

at Marſton Moor with bad ſuc- 

. ceſs II. 503. 2 II. 
202, 7. 

W III. 169. Ne Earl of 
I. 62, 656. III. — 

Nes I. 17 

Neyl (Dr.) Bilhop of Dwham 1. 
200, 

Nicholas Sir Edward II. 575. Ni- 
cholas Mr. III. 5 66. Nicholas Se- 
cretary I. 478, 65 6. II. 28,417. 
III. 19, 13t, 316, 554, 614. 
his Character II. 204. he comes 

to Alen to the 5 who 
gives him the Signet III. 538. 


Niddiſdale Eat] of II. 717. 


Norcot Sir John Il. 19 
Northampton Earl off 656. IL58, 
149, 150. ſlain on Hopton- 
Heath II. 151. his — 
ol 


INDE X. 


#id. the young Earl of North- 


empton II. 152, 244, 498, 500, 
545, $51. III. 122. relieves 
Binbury Caſtle II. 5 44- 


Northern Parts, an account of 


their Diſpoſition in the latter 
end of 1642, II. 1327. 

Northumberland Earl of I. 61,144, 
149, 188, 223, 268, 270, 272, 
409, 415, 442, 478, 480, 481, 
5 67, 679, 688, 702. II. 71,72, 
118, 161, 167, 192, 210, 325, 
226, 2433 2493 25 3z 259» 292, 

324, 330, 3322. 399, 400, 407, 


444, $75, $78; 582 196, 399. 


III. 57, 62, 63, 67, 136, 52% 
733. made General of the Ar- 
my rais'd for the King I. 141. 
falls ſick I. 144- bis Commiſ- 
fion of being Admiral revok'd 
: 6747 6757 676, 677, 678, 
79. his Character II. 205. 

FE: I. 28. II. 528, 33. III. 

413, 419, 421. 

Norwich Earl of II. 643, 685. III. 
142, 174, 179, 618. at Maid- 
ſtone with the Kentiſh Forces 
III. 151. he and ſome Forces 
tranſport themſelves into Eſſex; 
and fix in Colcheſter III. 15 4. be's 
try d III. 265, 266. condemn'd 
III. 267. repriev'd III. 269. 

Norwich Biſhop of I. 104, 352. 


Noy Atturney General I. 286. his 


Character I. 73. 
Me II. 300. 


0 


Oconelly I. 300, 444. 

Officers ( ſee Council repel the 
Rabble about White-Hall I. 
339- Conſult what to do with 
the King III. 249. conclude to 
have him publickly tried III. 
251. Officers of the Army 
chooſe Fleetwood General, &c. 


III. 695 
Offices: . Offices delign'd 


Cr ſome Heads, of oy A 

n 

—— Si or FL 

ir 2 0. 
ne Mark UL, 639 13 9753 

rex Duke of I. 35. III. 
— Ducheſs of. I. - oi | 

Obver, ſee Cromwell. 

Oliver Receiver to the Duke of 

.. Buckingham I. 34. 

0 Nat. 158. II. 671. III. 616. 

O Neil Dan. II. 610, 613, 614, 

6155 617, 618, 680, 68 1, 687, 

6599. apprebended by order of 
the Council of Scotland; and ba- 

_. nilhdIIL 366. 0 Neil Owen- 

Noe II. 614, 6416; III. 204, 

3974 Þ 8, 3011 318, 358, 359, 

is Character III. 204. 

is 8 III. 430. O Neil Sit 
Phelim I. 30 l. O Neil III. 20; 

oa II. 528. 

Oquendo III. 3 379: 

Orange Prince of I. 158,419, 672, 
708. II. 55, 90, 92, 143, 511. 
III. 68, 138, 139, 165, 169, 

178, 199, 200, 242, 276, 293, 
300, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
311, 334z 342, 3433 34, 345, 
346, 457, 462, 463, 489, 543, 
544, 720. his death III. 384. 

Orange Princeſs of III. 130,165, 

300, 521, 524, 140, 614, 739- 

deliver'd of a Son preſently 

after her Husband's death III. 

384. 


8 of both Houſes for 


ſettling the Militia I. 43 1. for 
railing Money upon the pu- 
blick Faith II. 78. for reaſſeſ- 
{ing ſome of the Londoners II. 
99. for a weekly Aſſeſſment on 
the whole Kingdom II. 171. 
to forbid the next Aſſizes, and 
Goal- Delivery II. 197. for rail- 
ing an Army under the Earl of 
Mancheſter II. 322. 

Orleans Duke of III. 33, 325,326, 
451, 452,455: 5 
Ormond 


IN D ER X. 


omend Earl of I. 141, 144, 381. 

_ Ormond Marquis of II. 164, 
165, #14, 415, 429, 437, 
| 439 $57» 697, G1 13 612, 614, | 


616, 618, 680. III. 9, 12,72, 
101, 1 I7,.120, 206, 221, 222, 


2235 225, 226, 277z 296, 298, 


301, 302, 317, 318, 320, 322, 
323, 341, 342, 358, 360, 36 f, 


366, 368,.405, 437, 43 8, 442, - 


447, 448, 462, 467, 469,470, 
471, 507, 308, 309, 511, 513, 
554, 567, 605, 612, 614,619, 
622, 639, 668, 671, 680, 681, 
_ 685, 686, 687, 700, 722,741, 
754. made Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland II. 456. ſends the King 
aſſiſtance ibid. waits on the 
King at Hampton-Court III. 7 I. 
tranſports himſelf out of Eng- 
land into France III. 97. goes 
out of France into Treland III. 
13. and why? III. 98. his 


and the Lord Inchiquin s affairs 
in Treland III. 201, 202 ar- 


rives at Kingſale, and the Pope's 
 Nuncio leaves Ireland III. 205. 


blocks up Dublin III. 319. is 


beaten III. 320. his condition 


in Treland III. 429. he makes 
the Marquis of Clanrickard his 
Deputy III. 433. embarks for 
France, and waits on the Kin 
at Paris after his Majeſty's 
_ eſcape-from Worceſter III. 43 4. 
the great Friendſhip between 
him-and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 111.435. bis and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
opinion concerning theKing's 
affairs after the fight of Wor- 
ceſter III. 448. their excepti- 
ons againſt the King's Marri- 
"age with the Daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans III. 456. The 
Marquis of Ormond ſent into 
France for the Duke of Gloce- 
fer, whom he brings to Cologne 


HI. 547: ſent to treat with the | 


his Regiment III. 607. the ſoc- 
ceſs ot his Conſerenc⸗ with 
22 III. CoS. he goes into 
England, and why2 III. 615. 


. the temper he found the King's 


Friends in III. 616. returns out 

| of England III. „ 

Osborne III. 231, 234. accuſes 
Relyh of a deſign upon the 

q * II 233. 

Overal Biſhop I. 88. 

Overton III. 60, 6904. 


ww 


Omen Sir John II. 299. is try d III. 


265, 367, condemn'd III. 267, 
repriev d III. 271. 
Oxford, ſee Parliament. Affairs there 
while the Earl of Eſex lies be- 
fore it II. 486,487. Aflaits there 
during the King's abſence II. 
526. Reſolutions taken there 
upon the Lord Goring's arrival 
II. 649. the Univerſity viſited 
by the Parliament III. 73. the 
Univerlity's | Reaſons againſt 
the Covenant paſs'd in Con- 
vocation ibid. Learning, Re- 
ligion, and Loyalty not ex- 
tinguiſh'd in Oxford, notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours of the 
Presbyterians III 74. | 
Oxford Rob, Biſhop of I. 352. 
Oxford Earl of 5 32. III. 768. 


Pacification (a Treaty of) enter d 
upon and concluded with the 
Scoti/h Covenanters I. 123. the 
ill Conſequences of it I. 124. 
ſee Treat. 

Page Captain Il.52 1. Page Lieut, 
Col. II. 548,549, 653. 

Paget Lord I. 184, 652. 

Palatine Elector III. 537, 545. 

Palmer Sir Hen. I. 677. Palmer 
Geoffry I. 312, 315. II. 575. 
588, 744. Palmer Mr. I. 218. 

Papiſts,their activity and boldneſs 

about the year 1640. I. 148. 

| | Partlia- 
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Parliament I 
5 of the Pr & 5b be- 
Lin wine in les 1ſt 
on [Ir \ 4: Pat 4 
formidable, and why? I. 8. A 
Parliament call'd after Prince 
_ "*Chazles's Return out of Spain I. 
19. The Parliament's Reſolu- 
tion (aſter the Prince of Maler 
and the Duke of Zuckinghaw's 
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E: an account 


aments grow 


account of their Joutney ) to 


I. 66. a Parliament call'd in 


England to fit in April 1640. 


I. 130. meets April 3. 1640. I. 
13 f. the Houſe of Peers adviſe 


the Commons to begin with a 


ſopply I. 134. this Voted a 
Breach of Privilege by the 
Commons 3bid. the King's Pro- 
poſition to both Houſes I. 135. 


this debated I. 136. the Parlia- 
ment diſſolv'd I. 139. another 
meets Nov. 3. 1640. I. 169. 

the temper of the Nations at 
that time I. 160, 161, 162, 163, 


164, 165, 166, 167. the Com- 


mons impeach the Earl of Sref 


ford I. 174. accuſe the Arc 
Biſhop of Canterbury I. 177. 


bring in a Charge againſt the 


Lord Keeper Finch ibid. accuſe 
Secretary Vindebank ibid. ap- 


point a Committee to draw up 


a Charge againſt the Earl of 
Strafford I. 180. the temper of 


both Houſes at that time, and 
 theCharadters of the then lead- 
ing Men in both I. 181. a 


Committee of both Houſes ap- 
pointed to treat with the Scor- 
1/5 Commiſſioners I. 190. the 
Common's Propoſition for 
borrowing Money of the City 


I. 2 fa. diſcouraged and defeat 
by the Party I. 2 14. their 5 

tainder of the Earl of Strafſord, 
be „ e The Common 
* pa 2 Bi 


to take away the Bi. 


5 ſhop's Votes I. 234: which the 
© "Lords reject I. 37, their Bill 
-* -for-extirpatio 

and Chapters, Cc. ibid. laid by 
for that time I. 238. their Vote 
againſt the Court of Tork ibid. 

declare War with Spain I. 2. 
the firſt Parliatnent of King 
Charles I. I. 25. that and the 

next difloly'd on account of 

the Duke of Buckingham I. 26. 
the third Parliament diffoly'd 


8 iſnops, Deans 


eir conference with the Lords 


about it Il. 239. Who concur with 
the Commons I. 240. the ill 
uſe the H. of Commons made 
of a pretended Plot carry 'd on 
in the Army I. 250, 269, 270, 

a Proteſtation taken by both 

Houſes I. 25 2. the Commons 


Explanation of it I 253. they 


pas a Bill to compel all the 
Subjects to take it I. 254. paſs 
nan Act for continuing the Par- 

liament I. 260. the Arts by 


which that Act was obtain d i. 
261, the effects Of it I. 271. 
the mention of the pretended 


Plot reviv'd in the Houſe of 


Commons I. 265. the two 


Houſes Vote 300000 Pounds 


to the Scots for a Gratuity, be- 


© ſides their Monthly Allowance 


I. 266. the Parliament very 


backward in Disbanding the 


Armies I. 272. the Commons 


revive the Bill for Extirpating 
'Epiſcopacy and commit it I. 
275. it is laid afide I 276. the 
Commons deſire the King to 
diefer his Jonrney into Scotland 
1.276, 277. Acts paſs'd ſince 


the beginning of this Parlia- 


ment I. 282. an Order of both 


Houſes to diſarm all Papiſts I. - 
290. molt of the Members of 


both Houſes withdraw into the 
Country I. 29 1. yet thoſe re- 


main'd to whoſe care the Re- 
formation was committed ibia. 
| a Debate 


IN D E X. 


2 Breach of Prixviledge I. 328. 
ſee Kaim Jolm. A Propoſal. in 


a Debate whether the Book of 
Common · Prayer ſhall, be diſ- 
uſed ? I. 292. They cany on 
their deſigns againſt the Church 
id. N of both 
Houſe 
giving on occalion of the Pa- 
cification between the Scots 
and Engli/b I. 293. Sept.g, 164 · 
both Houſes adjourn to Q&#ob. 
20. appointing a Committee 
ol each to ſit during the Re- 


ceſs I. 294, the Powers of 


the Committee of the Houſe 
of Lord; ibid. of the Houſe of 
Commons ibid. the buſineſs be- 
fore the Committee of Com- 
mons ibid. a ſmall Committee 
_ of both Houſes attends the 


King in Katland I. 297. for the 


Lords, the Lord Howard of Eſ- 
crik ibid. for the Commons 


Sir Philip Stapleton and Mr 


Hambden ibid. a Committee re- 
vir d for drawing up a General 
Remonſtrance I. 302. a new 
Bill in the Houſe of Commons 
to take away Biſhops Votes 
| ibid. the Commons offended 
becauſe the King fills up divers 


vacant Biſhopricks I. 303. the 


Committee for the Remon- 
ſtrance make their Report in 
the Houle of Commons I. 310. 
which 15 carried bynine Voices 
I. 312. and order d to be Print- 
ed I. 315. the Subſtance of it 
ibid, the ways by which the 
Party grew in the Houſe of 
Commons I. 320. the Houſe 
of Commons prepate a Bill 
for Preſſing Men for Ireland I. 
326. the Preamble of the Bill, 


as it came from the Commons, 


' excepted _ by the Houle 
of Lords ibid. the Bill paſs d I. 


329. the Lords and Commons 
declare the King's interpoſal 
_ for the Relief of Ireland to be 


s for. a Day of Thank 


the Houſe o Commons for a 
Committee to canlider of the 
preſent State and Power of the 
Militia I. 330. this debated 


ibid. and Sollicitor General 
Saint · Johm declares the Power 
of it not to be in the King 1 


3317. hes appointed to bring 
in a Bill to ſettle that Matter 
ibid. which he does I. 332. the 
Bill receiy d ibid, the Houſe of 
Commons Petition the Kin 

for a Guard I. 335. the Lor 

direct a Writ to be iſſued out 
to appoint Watches I. 336. the 
Houle of Commons diſcharge 
them I. 337. the Houſe of 
Commons (aſier the five Mem- 
bers removd into the City) 


adjourn themſelves for ſome 


Days, and name a Committee 
to ſit in the City I. 362. the 
Lords likewiſe adjourn for 
the ſame time ibid. the Tranſ- 
actions of the Committee in 
the City ibid. Votes of the 
Houſe of Commons upon their 
firſt meeting again I. 364. 
Committee of the Commons 
ſill tranſacts in the City I. 
374. a Declaration of the Com- 
ons touching the five Mem- 
bers I. 375. Houſe of Com- 
mons revive the Votes paſs'd 


by their Committee in the Ci- 


ty, and add more I. 383. both 
Houſes agree in, and execute 
Acts of Sovereignty I. 384. the 


Commons examine the Attur- 


ney General touching the Im- 


peachment of the hve Members 
I. 385. Vote a Charge againſt 


him ibid. the Houſes appoint 
Committees to fit in Grocers- 


Hall I. 387. the Commons go 
upon Saint-Fohn's Bill of the 
Militia, and paſs it I. 388. both 


Houtes 
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the Magazine at Full may be 


remov'd to the Tower I. 389. 


Biſhops in the Tower, and the 


they ſend both the Fothams io 


Hull ibid. the Committee at 
Grocers Hall deſign a new Re- 
monſtrance I. 391. the Matter 
they prepar'd for it ibid. both 
HFouſes Petition the King about 


the Accuſed Members I. 395. 


Obſervations touching Privi- 


lege of Parliament I. 397. the 


Lords and Commons differ a- 
bout Addrefling for removing 
- Sir John Byron from the Tower 
J. 399. the Commons by them- 

ſelves Petition the King to do 
it, and to put all the other 
Forts, and the Militia into the 


Hands of Confiding Men ibid. 


the Commons defire to borrow 
Money of the City I. 402. their 
Reſolution about the Duke of 
Richmond I. 409, 410, 411. the 


ou the King's further Anſwet 


their Petition to the King a 
Theobald I. 440. their Reſolu. 
tion upon receipt of the King 

Anſwer to their Petition 1.44: 


Anſwer concerning the Milii: 
I. 434. the Lords Bail the 1, 


Commons recommit them J. 
435: Votes of both Houfes up- 


concerning the Militia I. 439. 


they ſend to the Earl of Nor}. 
umberland to provide a Fleet ib. 
their. Declaration to his Ma. 


jeeſty I. 443: both Houſes carry 
* themſelves with great Pride and 

Impetuoſity I. 448. cheriſh all 
Miutinous and Seditious Peti- 


tions I. 449. preſent the King 
with Reafons for his continu- 
ance near the Parliament 1.450. 
their behaviour upon receipt of 


his Anſwer I. 45 1. Votes of 


Lords paſs theBill touching the 
cerning Hull I. 455. they ſpread 
| ſtrange Rumours of a Forreign 


Militia I. 415. and the Bills 
touching the Biſhops Votes and 
Preſſing I. 416. both Houſes 
adjourn again into London ib. 
Petition the King touching the 
Tower, Forts, and Militia, c. 
Febr. 2. 1641. ibid. the Houſe 
of Commons return the King 
thanks for his Anſwer to their 
Petition about the Militia, and 
defire Sir John Coniers may be 
made Lieutenant of the Tower 
I. 420. the Houſe of Com- 
mons Anſwer to the King's 
Demand of Reparation for an 
Expreſſion in Mr Pym's Speech 
I. 423. an Ordinance of both 
Houſes for ſettling the Militia 
I. 431. the method taken by 
them for returning Thanks to 
the Queen for her Interceſſion 
about the Bills I. 432. they im- 
peach the Atturney General I. 
433. their Reply to the King's 


both Houſes concerning the 
Militia I. 45 4. their Order con- 


Invaſion, &c. I. 455, 456. pro- 


vide all neceflary means for the 


Raiſing great Sums of Money 
I. 456. make Propolitions for 
Adventurers in Zreland I. 457. 


the Petition of the Lords and 


Commons preſented to his Ma- 


jeſty at Tork, March 26. 1642. 


I. 466. the Meſſage of both 
Houſes to the King March 28. 


1642. I. 478. they get the Earl 


of Warwick to be made Admiral 
under the Earl of Northumber- 
land in oppoſition to his Maje- 
ſty ibid. their Reſolution about 


Tonnage and Poundage 1.480. 


how they proceed at Land ha- 
ving ſecured themſelves at Sea 


I. 482. a Petition from both 


Houſes to his Majeſty to re- 


move the Magazine from Hull, 


&c. I. 488. the Anſwer of both 
| Houſes 


Houſes td his Majeſty's Meſ- 
nge ol his going in Perſon in- 
to Ireland, Apr. 28. 1642. I. 494. 
their Votes, &c. concerning 
Hull I. 509g. their Anſwer to 
his Majeſty s two Meſſages con- 
cerning it I. 5 15. their Declar- 
ation about the Militia, May 5. 
1642. I. 3 19. both Houſes make 
_ preat Preparations for War I. 
527, $28. their Declaration 
concerning a Reformation of 


the Liturgy ibid. their Severity | 


againſt thoſe who oppoſe their 
Counſels and Proceedings I. 


531. they order the Train'd- 


Bands to be Muſter'd, and take 
care of the Magazines I. 532. 
their Votes upon his Majeſty's 
railing Guards for ſecurity of 
his Perſon I. 5 34. they Petition 
him to diflolye them, May 23. 
1642. I. 535. the methods b 
which they gain'd fo wich 


Obedience from the People I. 


$39, 549, 541, 542, 543, 544 
a Declaration orRemonſtrance 


of the Lords and Commons 
May 19. 1642.1. 545. they pu- 
bliſh ſeveral other Letters and 
Depoſitions at the ſame time J. 
567. their Remonſtrance 

26. 1642. I. 575. what effect it 
had upon the People I. 595. 
the Nineteen Propoſitions ſent 
to the King by both Houſes 
June 2. 1642. I. 635. the Or- 
der of the two Houſes againſt 
Pawning the Jewels of the 
Crown I. 640. they proceed 
with rigour againſt thoſe Mem- 
bers who went to the King at 
Tork I. 648. their Propoſitions 
and Orders for bringing in 
Money and Plate for maintain- 
ing Horſe, c. June 10. 1642. 
"ibid. the Reaſons why ſeveral 
Members of both Houſes went 


to the King at Tork I. 662. the 


they Petition the King 


Proceedings of the Majotity 
that remain'd a 
665, 666. Parliament's Declar- 
ation to the City of Zendon, 
upon a Letter from the King to 

the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
* I. 668. they 
the Fleet I. 678. their Votes 


gainſt them 1. 


get Poſſeſſion of 


for raiſing an Army I. 683. 
at Be- 
verly, July 15. 1642. I.684.their 
Replication to the King July 
26. 1642. I. 699. which they 
Order'd to be Printed,and read 


in all Charches and Chappels 


ibid. rwo inſtances of their op- 


pre all that did not joyn 
with them I. 700. how the two 
Houſes receiv'd his Majeſty's 


Meflage for Peace II. 9. their 


_ Anſwer to it II. x1. their An- 
{wer to his ſecond Meſſage II. 


13. their Declaration to the 
ingdom II. 14. the rigour 
uſed by the Parliament Forces 
to ſuch Cavaliers as they appre- 
hended II. 20, 21, 22. the two 


Houſes Inſtractions to their 


General II. 27. their Petition 
to the King ſent to the Gene- 
rals to be preſented, but never 
deliver'd II. 28, 38, 39. Votes 
of both Houſes for Raiſing and 
Procuring Money II. 30. great 
Alterations amongſt thoſe of 
the Parliament Side after the 
Battle at Edge-hill II. 58, 59. 
the two Houſes Declaration to 
the Subjects of Scotland II. 62. 


a Petition preſented to the King 


ſrom both Houſes II. 72. their 
Ordinance ſor Raiſing Money 
upon the Publick Faith II. 78. 

their Declaration concerning 


their General's acceptable Ser- 


vice II. 79.their Petition to the 
King, Nov. 2 4. 1642. II. 80. 
the twoHouſes claim the whole 
Sovereign Power II. 89. the 

9 | Subſtance 


Subſtance of their Declaration 
to the States General of the U- 
nited- Provintes II. go. new 
ways of railing Money by the 
two Houſes II. g8. Both Houſes 
procure the Bill to paſs for Ex- 
 tirpation of EpiſcopacyllI. 117. 


ſend Commiſſioners, with Pro- 


poſitions of Peace, about the 
end of Famery, 1642. II. 118. 
Parliament diſo wn the Neutra- 
lity agteed upon by both Par- 
ties in Torky/bire II. 139. agree 
there ſnhould be a Treaty for 
Ceſſation of ums; and they 
| ſend to the King for a Safe 
Conduct II. 167. which he 
ts to all but the Lord Say 
ibid. they ſend their Terms for 
a Ceſſation II. 168. theſe con- 
ſider d II. 169. the two Houſes 
paſs an Ordinance for a weekly 
Aſſeſſment upon the whole 


Kingdom II. 171. their Com- 


miſſioners to Treat come to 
Oxford II. 192. the Advice and 
Deſires of the two Houſes to 
the King concerning Goal · de- 
livery II. 197. they make an 
Ordinance to forbid the next 
Aſſizes, and Goal · deli very ibid. 
the two Houſes commit the 
Meſſenger who brought the 
King's Meſſage for Peace of the 
à⁊oth of May, 1643. II. 246. the 
Commons Impeach the Queen 
of High Treaſon II. 245. they 
ſend Sir Will. Waller into the 
Welt with an Army II. 277.the 
two Houſes ſend Commiſſion- 
ners into Scotland for Relief II. 
300. are very much concern d 
at the ſurrender of Briſtol II. 
317. Propoſitions for Peace 


given by the Houſe of Lords to 


the Houſe of Commons in a 
Conference II. 318. which are 

rejected by the Houſe of Com- 
mon II. 321. this cauſes ſome 


diſturbanmce ibid. both Houſes 

male Sir Will, Waller Goyern. 
out and Commander in chief 

ot the Forces and Militia: of 
| ' London II. 322. paſs an Ordi- 

nance for tailing an Army un. 
dler the Earl of Mancheſter ibid. 
ſeveral of the Lords go over to 
the King II. 323; 324. the 
Tranſactions of the Committee 
ol the tuo Houſes in Secatlend 
II. 368. the Commons Vote a 
new Braad-Seal : the Lords 
concur with them II. 406, the 
two Houſes ſeverity to the Meſ. 


U ſent by his Majeſtyfrom 


A with Writs to the Judges 
for Adjournment of the Term 
from London to 


II. 407, 
408. they diſown theCefiation 
of Arms in Treland II. 420. 
their Letters concerning it to 


the Lords Juſtices, ul. 4. 1643. 


II. 421. the Members of both 
Houſes who had withdrawn 
from thoſe at Weſtminſter meet 
at Oxford according to the 
King's Proclamation II. 440. 
and ſend a Letter to the Earl of 
ex II. 442. the two Houſes 
anſwer to his Majeſty's 
from Oxford of Mar. 3d. 1643. 
II. 450. Means, agreed upon by 
the Lords and Commons at 


Oxon. to raiſe Money II. 451. 


the two Houſes at Weſtminſter 
impoſe an Exciſe II. 45 3. the 
two Houſes at Oxford follow 
the Example ibid. the Parlia- 
ment at Oxford Prorogued to 
Octaber 1644. II. 479. Diviſions 
amongſt the Members at Wieſt- 
minſter II. 5 60. the two Houſes 
agree to a Treatyat Uxbridge II. 
574. Diſcontents and Animo- 


lities in the Parliament II. 605. 
the two Houſes lay aſide the 


King's Meſſage for Peace in the 
End of 1645. II. 743. their an- 
| | Wer 
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Conduct to the Duke of Rich» 


mond and others II. 744. their 


anſwer to his delſire of a Per- 


ſonal Treaty at 7/eſtminſter ib. 


their Ordinahee upon his ſe- 
cond Requeſt II. 5:45. the Par- 
liament, upon the Scors Requeſt, 

ſend Propoſitions of Peace to 
the King at New-Caſtle,' about 
the end of July, in 1646. III. 


36. require the Scors to quit the 


Kingdom, and to deliver up 
the Perſon of the King III. 37. 
their Declaration upon the 
Proceedings of the Army. III. 
45. a Committee appointed by 
the two Houſes to treat with 
the Committee of the Army 
ibid. they give an Account of 
ſeiſing of the King by Cornet 
Joyce at Holmby III. 48. the 
different defigns of the Parlia- 
ment and Army (in 1647) re- 
Jaring to the King III. Fx a 
Tumultuous Petition of Ap- 
ptentices, and others, to both 
Houſes concerning their Mili- 
tia III. 61. the two Speakers, 
with other Members of the two 
Houſes, withdraw to the Army 
III. 62. both Houfes choſe new 
Speakers: and their Votes ibid. 
both Speakers, and the other 
Members, appear in the Army 
on Hownſlow-Heath ibid. the 
Parljament's behaviour upon 
the News of the King's with- 
drawing, and where he was 


III. 85. the Parliament ſends a 


Meſſage to the King to paſs four 
Acts III. 88. the Condition of 
the Parliament in the latter 


end of 1649. III. 115. the Par- 


liament ſends Forces to ſuppreſs 


the Commotions in Rent III. 


141. prepares a Fleet againſt 
the Revolted Fleet under Com- 
mand of the Earl of Warwick, 


III. 159. a Committee of Par: 
liament treats with the Com- 


mon- Council of London about 


a Treaty III. 179. the Parlia- 


ment declares for à Perſonal 

Treaty III. 180. a Committee 
of both Houſes ſent to the King 
for that purpoſe in the begin- 
ning of Angi in 1648. id; 


the Subſtance of their Meſſage 


to the King ibid. both Houſes 


Vote the Kings Propoſition 
ſent to them from the Iſle of 


Wight unfatisfaRory III. 216. 


Vote the King's Anſwer to the 
third Propoſition (of the Com- 
miſſioners for the Treaty in the 
Iſle of Viglu) concerning the 


_ Militia unſatisfactory III. 219. 
8 their Votes upon the King's 
Propoſition III. 2 24. the Com- 


miſſioners report of the Treaty 
at Nemport to the Parliament 
III. 23 4. a long and ſharp De- 
bate upon it ibid. a Vote of the 


Houſe of Commons upon the 


—_ being carty'd to Huſt- 
Caſtile III. 237. a Vote of the 
Houle of Commons, © that the 


King's Anſwer to their Pro- 


ce poſitions was a Ground for 
© Peace III. 238. many of the 
Members entring+ into the 
Houſe ſeis d upon by the Sol- 
diers ibid. the remaining Mem- 
bers Vote the contrary to their 
ſormer Votes III. 239. a Vote 
of the Houſe of Commons, 
© That thoſe who were abſent 
© at the Negative Vote ſhould 
© {fit no more in the Houſe ibid. 
The Vote of Parliament of no 

more Addreſſes renew'd ibid. 
the ſecluded Member's Proteſta- 
tion III. 240. Voted againſt by 
both Houſes ibid. Votes of the 


. Houfe of Commons ibib. a 


Committee appointed by the 


Houſe of Commons to prepare 


H h h a Charge 


Vote 


EN DU 


_ Charge againſt the King III. 
241. the Charge againſt him 
approv'd by the Commons III. 


243: rejected by the Lords who 


adjourn d for a Week III. 244. 
the Doot of their Houle lock d 
up againſt the Day to which 
they had adjourn'd ibid. the 
Commons conſtitute a High 
Court of [Jultice ibid. make 
_ -Brad/haw Lord Preſident of it 
III. 245- appoint Lawyers and 
other Officers III. 246. aboliſh 
the Houſe of Peers III 262. 
againſt the Office of 
Kingſhip'ibid. they make a new 
Great Seal ibid. fix of their own 
Judges give up III. 263. the 
Parliament after the King's 
Murder ſend their Anſwer to 
the Scots Proteſtation and Diſ- 
ſent III. 282. Houſe of Com- 
 mons reſuſe to ratify Aonls 


Treaty with Owen O NVeile III. 
| 360. Parliament reſolve to ſend 


an Army into Scosland III. 374. 
the Parliament ſend Embaſſa- 
dours into Holland to invite 
them to a ſtrict Union, Sæint- 
Johns being the chief III. 457. 


they return without any Effect 
III. 458. whereupon the Par- 


liament make the Act of Na- 
vigation ibid. the Parliament's 
Anſwer to the Holland Embal- 
ſadours concerning the War 
begun with the Durch III. 460. 
their Debate about the period 
of their Sitting III. 477. Harry 
Mariyn's Application of the 
ſtory of Moſes to this purpoſe 
ibid. tis determin d, that they 

would not yet think of Diſ- 
ſolving III. 478. the Parlia- 
ment diſſol vd by Cromwell and 
his Officers III. 478, & c. Par- 
liament choſen by Cromwell and 
his Officers III. 481. Condi- 
tions and Qualities of the Per- 


ſons nominated III. 482.from 
one of the Members, this waz 
nick-nam'd Praiſe-God Bare- 
bones Parliament ib. the Mem- 
bers repair to the Parliament 
Houſe, and chooſe Rowſe their 
Speaker III 483. they aſſume 


the Name of a Parliament III. 


115 their Actings and Con- 


ſultations ibid. on the 1 21h of 
December they deliver up their 
Power to Cromwell ibid. a Par- 


liament call'd after a new Me- 
thod by Oliver III. 495. which 


meets, Sept. 3. 165 4. III 496. 


and chooſes Mr. Lemball Speak 
er III. 497. their Actings ibid. 


the Parliament difloly'd Jan. 


22. 1654: III. 498. a Parlia- 


ment ſummon d by Cromwell to 


meet, Sept. 17. 165 6. III. 587. 
the Proceedings of it ibid. a 
Propoſition in the Parliament 
for Cromwell to be King III. 
589. a Committee appointed 
to confer with Cromwell about 


it III. 591. he gives them Au- 
dience, and they offer him their 


Reaſons III 591, 592. the Par- 
liament adjourn d to Jan. 20. 
III. 598. it comes together 
Fan. 20. III. 602. the Com- 


mons readmit their excluded 
Members III. 603. the Parlia- 


ment diſſol d Feb. 4. III. 604. 
a Patliament call'd by Richard 


_ Cromwell III 656. which meets 


Fan. 27. 1659. ibid. the Buli- 


neſs recommended to them by 


the Protector ibid. Differences 
riſe in the Houſe of Commons 
about the Accounts of Money, 
and about the other Houſe c. 


III. 657. tis carried, that the 
other Houſe ſhall be allowd 


ibid. Votes of the Parliament 


upon News of the Cabals of 


the Army and the City III. 


65 8. the Parliament diſſolv d 


III. 
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' HL: 660-the Long Parliament 


reſtot d by the Officers. ibid. 
ſome of the old excluded Mem- 
bers go into the Houſe with 
them, but are excluded again 
III. 661. the Parliament fend 
to Richard to know whether he 
acquieſced and ſubmitted to 
their Authority ibid. they make 


 _ Ludlow and four other Com- 


miſſioners nours of Tre- 


land III. 662. Monk and the 


Navy declare their Obedience 
to the Parliament III.664. they 
continue Lochhart Embaſladour 
in France ibid. ſend Embaſfla- 
dours to mediatePeace between 
the two Northern Crowns ib. 
paſs an Act of Indemnity to 
the Army ib. appoint all Com- 
miſſions Military to be ſign d 
by the Speaker ibid. baniſh all 
Cavaliers 20 Miles from London 
III. 665. ſend Lambert againſt 
Sir George Booth and Sir Tho. 
- Midalezon III. 673. grow jea- 

lous of Lambert s Army III. 
691. paſs a Vote to have no 
more General Officers III 693. 
declare it Treaſon to raiſe Mo- 
ney without conſent of Parlia- 
ment; and make void all Mo- 
ney Acts ibid. Caſhier Lambert, 
and eight other principal Of- 
ficers of the Army ibid. make 
7 Commiſſioners to govern the 
Army ibid. ſend for Forces to 
deſend them, and for the City 
Militia III. 694. the Parlia- 


ment meets again at Veſtminſter 


III. 706. they order Lamber:'s 
Troops to their ſeveral Quar- 
ters ibid. upon this Return of 
the Parliament the King's Af- 


fairs ſeem more deſperate III. 


707. the Parliament deſire, that 
part of Monk's Forces may be 
ſent back to Scotland III. 709. 


reform the Navy 
Monk and Mountague Admir 


General A III. 716. reſolve 


to joyn others in Commiſſion 
with Monk, and receive a Pe- 
tition by Barebone from the Fa- 


naticks III. 714. fend ſome 


Members to treat with 


III. 716. the ſecluded Mem- 


bers go to the Houſe III. 520. 
their Tranſactions there ibid. 


they ĩſſue Writs for a new Par- 
liament, and diſſolve them- 
ſelves ,- and appoint a new 
Council of State III. 72 1. the 
Parliament's and Council of 
State's prudent Actions III. 
728. before the Aſſembling of 
the new Parliament they re- 
leaſe Sir Geo. Booth, & c. ibid. 

by making 


ibid, the Parliament meets Apr. 
25. 1660. III. 755. General 
Monk acquaints the Houſe with 
Sir John Greenvil's bringin 


him a Letter from the Kine III. 


756. their Proceedings there- 
upon ibid. Sir John Greenvil 
call'd in, and delivers the Let- 


ter to the Houſe of Commons 


ibid. both Letters and the De- 


claration read ibid. they are re- 


ceiv'd with univerſal Joy ibid. 
all order'd to be Printed ibid. 
Sir John Greenvil delivers the 
Letter to the Houſe of Lords 


III. 757. the Anſwer of the 


Houſe of Commons III. 758. 
the Anſwer deliver'd to Sir 
John Greenvil III. 760. the 
Committee of the Lords and 
Commons ſent to the King ar- 
rive at the Zague III. 768. the 
two Houſes wait upon the 
King at I hite- Hall after his Re- 
turn III. 772. fee Monk: fee 
Tumult: Tee Lords: ſee Commons : 
ſee Members : ſee Biſhops: ſee 


Militia: ſee Rimbolion: ſee Fleet. 


ſend Scot and Robinſon to ineet Parliament Scots: Parliament 


Hhh z 


ſum- 


* 4 1 * 


4 


ON 


x 
A "546 
o 


IN D E - 


ſummon d by the Covenanters 
- in S II. 3280. Parliament 
meet in Scland, and their de- 
4 liberation III. 12 ( the Parlia- 


menge being call'd. in Scotland a 
cCondemn Duke Efamilton's en- 
Pennyman Sir. Mill. II. 138 526. 


---- Bagement III 174. Parliament 
_ tumimen'd in Scotland in the 
King's name III. 394. they 


meet at Serling;/ and teconcile | 


the Lords III. 395. 
Parry Sir George II. 639. 
Parſons Sir Will. II. 165. 
Party: the violent EP carry all 
| before them II. 324. 
Paw III. 242, 243. 


Pamles Lord I. . 68 t, 


715. II. 4.87 54 Paw- 
let Sir Jolm II. 468. 
Peace 8 between Eg 
landand France I. 62. Propo- 
{ations of the two Houſes of 
Parliament for Peace II. 1 18. 
Peard I. 133. | 
Peers in Council at York ſee down 
in writing the Affronts and 
Violence offer'd to them at 
London I. 65 3. 
Percy Lord II. 515. U.. 155. 
1393, 527, 528, 529. Peircy Mr. 


II. 105, 112+  Permnington, Sir 


Jol J. 445,478, 479, 672,675 


6576, 677, 678, 679, 680, 70g. 


HDenningtom (Lord Mayor) mady 


Keeper: of the Tower II. 3 n. 
Pennington Iſaac II. 70, gg. 


Penruddock III. 556, 17, 559. 
W Earl of III. 122, 618. 
Pacerborough Jo. _ of I. 3 


' 353+ 


Deter: II. . 


I. 267, 268, 269, 270, 550, 


363, 567, II. 615. 
nenn 122, 155, 158, 
159, 273, 287, 409, 45 1, 477, 
J0ꝛ. II. 21, 77, 118, 154, 444, 
542, 571, 5771 588, 595, 596, 
598, III. 73, 564, 565, 566. 
his Character I. 56 II. 206 a 
remarkable ſtory telating to his 
Death I. 58. depri vd of his 
Office of Lord Chamberlain I. 
263. 

”y he Os III. 576, $771 


. Caſtle ſurrender d to 


the Parl. III. 39. 

Penhgruan Edw. III. 632. 

Pennington II. 3 20. Pennington Al- 
derman I, 203,145 294 701 


Petition of ſome Citizens of Lon- 
don againſt the Government of 
the Church by Biſhops I. 203. 
great Diſingenuity us d in Pro- 
curing Petitions ibid. a Peti- | 
tion preſented to the King to- 
' gether with the Remonſtrance 
of the Houſe of Commons, 
and Printed I. 322. a Petition 
publiſh'd in the Name of the 
Apprentices againſt Papiſts and 
Prelates I. 334. Petitions from 
ſeveral Counties concerning 
the Militia I. 403. which ate 


1  deliver'd to the Lords at a Con- 


ference by Mr. Pym I. 404 Pe- 

. ftion of the Porters, and ma- 

ny thouſands of People in and 
about London concerning the 
Militia I. 412. Petition of the 
Inhabitants of the County of 


Fury I. 415. of both Houles 


of Parliament to the King at 
Theobalds T. 440. the Petition 
_ of the Lords and Commons 
preſented to his Majeſty at 
York, March 26. 1642. I. 466, 
the Parliament's Petition to the 
King at Beverly, 7uly 15. 1642. 
I. 684. the Petition of both 
Houſes to the King ſent to the 
General to be preſented, but 
never deliverd II. 28, 38. 
the Petition of both Houſes to 
the King at Colebrook II. prin of 
both Houſes to the King, 
24. 1642. II. 80. of t 0 Ci 
; | 5 


= 
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of Lindon to the King that he 


__ would retũrn to his Parliament 
II 109. of the Genera) Aſſem- 

' bly of the Kink in Scotland 
preſented to the King by Mr. 

| Henderſon, fign'd Fan. 4. 164; 
II. 175. of the Common-Coun- 

cil of London againſt Peace II. 
320. 2 tumultuary Petition of 
Apprentices, and others, to 

both Houſes of Parliament 
concerning their Militia III. 

61. a Petition intended of the 

1 Seorifh Presbpierian by Balcar- 
ris and Frazier, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might 
be remov'd III. 510. and of 
the Roman Catholicks againſt 
him ibid: the Humble Petition 
and Advice III. 595. 

Pheaſant Serjeant II. 121. 

Philips Father III. 391. Philip, 
(Col. Rob.) conducts the King 
to a place near Salary HL 

| 42F» 

* II. 167. 1 192, 575, 598, 
YG: 

Pignoranda Conde of III. 310, 
312. his Character III. 336. 

Pimentel Don Antonio III. 683. 

Pinkney Quarter-Maſter General 
II. 707. 

Plantations: the Forreign Plant- 
ations ſubdu d by the Parlia- 
ment Forces III. 466. | 

Plate: a great deal of Plate ec. 
brought in for the uſe of the 
Parliament I. 6F 1. | 

Preſiy Praſlin Marquis of III. 327- 

Plot, fee Army. 

Plot ohn II. 127. 

Plunket III. 469. 

Points II. 714. 719, 720, 522; de- 
feats the King's Horſe at 01 
ſter II. 7 12, 713. 

Pollard I. 268, 269, 290, 530, 

705. III. 567, 667, 701. Pollard 

Sir Hugh I. 682. II. 663. 


Feupe: Caſtle an account of the 


taking of it forthe King III 
183. Part of the Garrifoin's at- 

tempt upon Keirherragh III. 

188. Pomert delhirer d 3 
Lambert III. 1992. 

Pope's Nuntio conimands ihe J. 
5 III. "Sage! leaves” Heland 
2 2 r 

ah N II. 3; 6; 278. 

Popham Col. E dw. II. 393 

Porridge Captain II. 6929. 

Porter II 64. Parzer 
I. 17, 392 II. 28. Porter Lieut. 
General IE 662, 670, 689, 
699. 

Portland ſurrender dio ibe King's 

Forces II. 337. 

Portland fal of ( Sir Rich. Weſter) 
I. 63, 98, 99, 150, 264, 296, 
531. II. 208, 249, 253, 259, 
323, 330. his Character I. 

Portſmouth declares for the King I. 
71 t- is betieg'd by the Parra. 
ment Forces II. 2. furrender'd 
to them TI. 19. the Soldiers 
before Portſincath revolt to it 
III. 704. | 

Portugal Embaſſadovr's Breaker 
beheaded III. 492, 493. Porin- 
gal Prince of III. 340. 

Potter Dr. II. 583. 

Powel Col. III. 143, 153 

Peyer Col. IIL 1433153» 

Poymiung I. 219. 


1 


Preaching : great Licence in 
Preaching and Printing I. 198, 
202, 


Presbyterian ( ſee Independents) 
Clergy preach up Rebellion 
II. 22. Presbyterian Miniſters 
diſpute with. the King about 
Epiicopacy III. 217. divers 
Presbyterian Divines come to 
the King at the Hague III. 270. 
their private: dilcourte with 
him ibid. | 

Preſton, a Fight near it III. 163. 

Preſton General III. 3 18, 430 his 
Character III. 204. 


Hh b 3 Pretty 


„ 


N 


Pretty Captain II. 5. 

Price Herbert III. 566. 

Prideanx I. 203. II. 407, 575594. 

Prince Electot᷑ arrives at Tondon 
II. 464. 4 

Printing, ſee Preaching. 


Privileges, the miſchief proceed- 


ing from the breach of them 
I. 354. : | 
Privy-Council and ſome of the 
Biſhops adviſe the King to paſs 
the Bill of Attainder againſt 
the Earl of Stafford I. 25 7. 
Privy-Counſellors : divers new 
 Privy-Counſellors ſworn of the 
Popular Party I. 195. the great 
Diſſervice which, befel the King 
upon this account I. 196. the 
Character of the Privy - Coun- 
ſellors with the King at Ox- 
ford II. 198. of thoſe who ſtay d 
with the Parliament II. 205. 
Proclamation: the ill effects of 
the Proclamation for breaking 
up of the ſecond Parliament of 
King Charles I. I. 67. a Procla- 
mation of the King ſrom Be- 
verly I. 682. of the King for 
Aſſembling the Members of 


Parliament at Oxford II. 414. 


againſt Proclaiming Charles 
Stuart King III. 262, 
ers Harry III. 370. 


Projects of all kinds I. 67. of 


Knight hood ibid. of Reviving 
. Foreſt Laws I. 68. of Ship- 
Money ibid. | 
Propoſition for borrowing Mo- 
ney in the City I. 212. diſ- 
courag d and defeated by the 


Party I. 214. the nineteen pro- 


tions ſent to the King by 

th Houſes ume 2. 1642. I. 
635. Propoſitions for Peace 
given by the Houſe of Lords to 
the Houſe of Commons in a 
conference II. 3 18. Propoſi- 


tions from Treland rejected by 


the King II. 556. 


Proteſtants of Germany and France 
_ receiv'd in England II. 95. but 
at length diſcountenanced ibid. 

Proteſtation taken by both Houſes 

of Parliament I. 252. Expla- 
nation thereof I. 253. Abuſe 
of the end of Proteſtation in 
the Houſe of Peers I. 407. a 
Proteſtation of ſome of the 
Houſe of Peers in the Caſe of 
the Duke of Richmond I. 409. 
taken into conſideration by 
the Houſe of Commons ibid. a 
Proteſtation taken by both 
Parties in Devon and Cormpa! 
before the Treaty between them 
II. 137. the Proteſtation of the 
* F 240. L 
Will. I. 94. II. 409. bis 
whe 6 I 199. the Entry of 
Pryn, Baſiwick, and Burton into 
London I. 199,200,201,202.Li- 
bellous and Infamous Offend- 
ers ibid. and therefore puniſh'd 
accordingly ibid. yet without 
any an effect upon them ib. 
uleſton John II. 121. 

Pye Sir Robert II. 504. 

Pym I. 143, 146, 174, 175, 188, 
210, 211, 218, 226, 229, 234; 
250, 251, 254, 267, 269, 271, 
281, 294, 396, 302, 313, 322; 

336, 340, 3574 375, 422, 423, 
4133, 451, 467, 470, 490, 519, 
514. IL 105, 252, 323, his and 
| other's Speeches concerning 
_ Grievances I. 133. begins the 
Debate about them I. 17 1. how 
| he endeavours to prove. one 
witneſs as good as two in the 
caſe of my Lord Srafford I. 227, 
228, 229. delivers the Peti- 
tions of feyeral Counties about 


the Militia to the Lords at a 


Conference I. 404. his Speech 
printed by order I. 406. his 
Speech upon the King's An- 
ſwer to the Petition of the 
City of London, that he would 

0 return 


retumm to his Parliament II. 
115. his Death and Character 
J. 185. II. 462. 7 Fs | * 
Pyne John II. 593. 


2 6 


Quarter maine Dr. III. 618. 
Queen (lee Chancellor) the dan- 
ger ſhe is in I. 417, 418, 419. 
 ſhippd for” Holland I. 436. 
where ſhe provides Powder and 
Arms I. 532. very diligent in 
providi 
the King I. 672. ſends Arms, 
Ammunition and Artillery to 


him ibid. advances his Intereſt 


in Halland II. 143. arrives at 
Burlmgton from Holland ibid. 
in great danger ibid. impeach'd 
of High Treaſon by the Houſe 
of Commons II. 247. retires 
from Oxford to Exeter II. 478. 


Foz. retires into France IT 5 11. 
A Letter from the Queen to 
the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer concerning the Pcince's 
removal into France III. 5. ſhe 
ſends a Paper to be deliver d to 
the Parliament, but tis laid 
aſide III. 243. her firſt Meflage 
to King Charles II. III.276, ſhe 
adviſes him to agree with the 
Scots upon their Terms III. 344. 


conſults the Chancellor of the 
r about the Duke of 


Excheque 
_ Torks Marrying with Made- 
moiſelle de Longueville III 45 5. 
her diſpleaſure againſt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in France III. 509. ſhe moves 
the King to make Herbert Lord 
Keeper III. 5 14. prevails with 


_  Glhoceſter with her III. 528. 
Queen Mother of France, ſee 
France. Fo 


IN DEX. 


Aſſiſtance there for 


deliver d of a Daughter II. 


the King to leave the Duke of 


Ragland Caſtle ſurrendet d to the 
Parliament III. 39. 
Rainsborongh Col. nt. 65,66,132, 
172, 183, 188, 189, 190, 191. 
he ir Sos oiier” Sieer: 
put on Shore by the Sexmen 
JJ 
Ramſey II. 4,8283. 
Rangaw Marſhal IH. 163. 
Ratcliff Sir George (ſee Herbert: 
ſee Charles II.) I. 214. III. 390, 


436. 5 
Raynolds II. 165. III. 599. caſt 
away coming out of Flanders 
II. Cl. 1 
Reading, the Garriſon deſerts the 
Place, and the King takes pol- 
ſeſſion of it II. 70. beſieg d II. 
228. ſurrender d upon Articles 
II. 227. poſſeſi d again by the 
King's Forces II. 348. quitted 
by them II. 483. a 
Rebellion in Treland, news of it 
I. ths R 
Reeve Juſtice I. 696. II. 121, 408. 
Remonſtrance, ſee Petition. Re- 
monſtrance of the Houſe of 
Commons catried by nine 
Voices I. 312. order d to be 
Printed I. 315. the ſubſtance 
of it ibid. anew Remonſtrance 
defign'd by the Commantee*ar 
Grocer's-Hall I. 391. the mat- 
ter they prepar'd for 1t ibid. Re- 
monſtrance of the two Houſes, 
May 26. 1642. I. 575. what 
effect it had ibid. the large 
| Remonſtrance of the Army 
brought to the Houle of Com- 
mons by {3x Officers. III. 236. 
de Retx (Cardinal) ſent to the 
Baſtile III. 511. ; 
Reynolds III. 770. Reynolds Rich. 
III. 632. Reynolds Robert II. 


4z r. 
Rhodes Sir Edw. II. 139, 140. 
| hh 4 Rich 
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III. 244. 
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Treaty II. 568. | 


o 


, 


- 
* 


Tondon with a Meſſage 


EN U E X. 
Rich III. 595. Rich. Lord I. 62, 


656. Rich. Col. III. 175 
Richard II King I. 225, 5357537. 
Richard III. King I. 594. 

Richange Monſieur II. 517. 
Rchlien Cardinal I. 126. II. 93, 
398,748, 749, 730. 


. Richmond Duke of I. 79,158,211, 
274, 408, 409, 411, 656. II. 


238, 52, 53, 208, 475,560,568, 
571, $75, $77, 581, 582, 620, 


the Earl of Southampton ſent to 
for 


Rivers Earl I. 656. II. 2 8. River 
Counteſs II. 22. 


Roberts Lord I. 252, 271. II. 44, 
44,512, $20, 525 534, 673- 


Robinſon III. 710, 715. Robinſon 
Lieutenant Col. II. 646, 728. 
„ 

Rocheſter Earl of III. 506, 563, 


36s, 568, 607, 623. returns to 


the King from Ratisbone III. 
5 36: obtains leave of the King 
to go into England in order to 
make an Inſurrection III. 554 


deſigns for the North; his En- 


terpriſe unſortunate III. 560. 

he returns to London; whence 

he adviſes the King of the ill 

* Succeſs ibid. an accident that 

befe) him in his return IIL5 61, 

he eſcapes to the King 
562. ſee Wilmot. 


\ Rochford Lord II. 444. 


Rogers II. 274. 
Ries III. 559. | 
Rolls Serjeant II. 121. 


Roh III. 231, 232, 233, 234. 
Roſcommon II 439. | | 
Roſcorroth II. 639. 
Roſpiglioſs Julio, ſee Aſcham. 
. II. 719, 722. Rußiter Col. 
III. 50. | 


Rotherham Tho. II. 439. 


III. 561, | | 


Rothes Earl of I. 81, 189, 196, 
191, 280. ir 
Roumd- Flead (the Term) whence 

I. 339. 


Roundway-Down Fight II. 289, 


290. 
Rowſe III. 483. | 
Rouſwell Col. II. 234. 
Rowe Sir Tho. II. 93, 94. 
Roxetti Count of I. 149,318, 444. 
461, 550. ue 


Rupert Prince I. 674. II. 2, 14, 
679,744. III. 181, 259,261. 
his Character II. 198. he and 


247257 34, 41, 42, 435 44, 45, 
47, 48, 52, 74, 87, 127, 288, 
292, 295, 299, 306, 397, 308, 
309, 314, 317, 328, 3441 345» 
346, 347, 348, 361, 385, 478, 
48 1, 486, 496, 502, 504, 505, 
509, 5 14, 516, 541, $42, 549, 
550, 551, 554: 602, 604, 611, 
623, 624, 636, 639, 642, 649, 
G50, 651, 652, 656, 657, 658, 
663, 664, 670, 677, 678, 679, 
688, 693, 694, 702, 714 715, 
719, 720, 721. III. 19, 137, 
155, 156, 165, 166, 168, 193, 
I 94, 20I, 205, 206, 277,339, 
340, 490, 520, 532, 602, in a 
Skirmiſh defeats the Parliament 
Forces near Worceſler II. 25. 
marches towards the North II. 
232. takes Bromicham II. 233. 
and Lichfie/d, and returns to 
the King II. 235. beats up 
ſome of the Earl of Zſſex's quar- 
ters with good Succeſs II. 261. 
beſieges Briſtol II. 293. and 
takes it II. 296. takes Bedford 
II. 392. relieves Newark II. 
466. fortifies Towceſter ibid.does 
good Service in Lancaſhire 
II. 476. has ill ſucceſs at Mar- 
ſton-Moor II. 503, 504. retires 
from Naſely to Briſtol II. 659. 
delivers up Briſtol II. 690. 
commanded by the King to de- 
liver up all his Commiſſions 
II. 695. undertakes the Com- 
mand of the Prince of }/ales's 
e Fleet 


Fleet III. 206. ſets Sail ſor 
Trelund in Decemb. in 1648. III. 


205. comes upon the Coaſt of 
ain III. 338. his: Letter to 
the Chancellor of tlie Exche- 


quer ib. he goes with the groſs 
of his Fleet into the River of 
Liabon ibid. eſcapes out of the 
River of Liibon with his Fleet 
III. 340. arrives at Nantes with 
his Fleet III. 513. gives an ill 
Account of his Fleet III. 315 
leaves the King; and goes in- 
to Germany III. 525. reſigns 
to him the place of Maſter of 
the Horſe ibid. 
Ruſſel Sir William I. 188. II. 566. 


r 
Rutland Earl of I. 35. IL z oo, 407, 
4444 . 

Ruvignie III. 2 
Rue II. 639. 


8 


S (Don Pantaleon) Brother to 
the Portugal Embaſſadour, be- 

headed III. 492, 493, 494. 

Sackville Sir Edw. afterwards Earl 
of Dorſet I. 60. 

& Albans Earl of I, 151. 

S. George Colonel II. 653. 

St. Hill II. 639. 8 

St. Jam, (ce Parliament: ſee 
Cromwell ) I. 140, 146, 238, 

25 4z 294, 321, 322,331, 388. 

II. 497, 463, 571, 576, 594 

606. his Character I. 187. is 

made Sollicitor General I. 2 11. 

defends the Bill of Attainder 


againſt the Earl of Straſſord in 


point of Law I. 232. ſeconds 
the Bill preferr'd by Sir Ar- 


_ thur Haſlerig for ſettling the 


Militia I. 278. his propoſal to 
the King being put in practice, 
is Voted by both Houſes a 


breach of Privilege I. 328, ſee 


Parliament. | He (declares the 
Power of the Militia not to 
be in the King I. 33 1. is ap- 
pointed to bring in a Bill to 
ſettle that matter ibid. which 
be does I. 332. Saint · Johne 
Lord II. 44, 58. his Character 


Se. Leger Sir . lliem II; 5 49. | 


Salizhwy, a Riſing there III. 556. 


the unfortunate iſſue of it III. 


558. 6 


. Salibury Biſhop-of II. 683, 698. 


Salisbury Earl of I. 155 158, 


442, 656. II. 118, 444, 575 
596. his Character H. 20%%/ 


| Salt-aſh taken by the King's For- 
Kuthen General II. 40, 57, 133. 


ces IL 134. 
Sanderſon Dr. III. 50. 


Sandford As 9 pO the Earl 


of Pembroke's death I. 58. 


 Sandys Col. II. 25, 34. 9 
Savile Lord I. 155, 260, 323, 


656. II. 329. his Character 
IL 203. v1 EY”. 


Savoy Duke of III. 65 1, 690. 


Say Lord I. 117, 155, 175, 186, 
195, 211, 217, 232, 233, 248, 
254, 255, 262, 348, 449- II. 
24, 46, 57 71, 167, 168, 208, | 
247, 44%, 542, 605. III. 208, 
212. his Character I. 182. II. 
218. 
Scarborough-Caftle deliver d up to 
the Queen II. 144. | 
Scawen II. 639. | | 
Sch III. 542, 612, 613. 
Schaut Theodore II. 426. 
Sicilly deliver d up to Sr George 
Ayſcue III. 467. ve 


_ Scot III. 710, 715. 


Fcotiſh Canons, concerning them 
I. 104. touching the Scoti/b 
Liturgy I. 108. the manner 
how twas receiv'd at Edenbo- 
rough. I. 109. the Scoriſh Cove- 

_ nant I. III. the Scori/þ Com- 
miſſioners come to London, and 
lodge in the City I. 189. . 


ſent two diſtinct Declarations 
_ againſt” the Arch - Biſhop of 
. ford I. 192. wait upon the 
Hing III. 7 1. they enter a Pro- 
tteſtation againſt the four Acts 
which the Parliament ſends to 


_ the King to paſs III. 88. their 


private Treaty with the King 
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& 
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X. 
Middleton brought with him 
447: the Requeſts to the Kin 
of his Friends there III. 440. 
the ſtate of Scotland under vom. 
well III. 494, 105, $73. 


Scots Army rout the Lord cm 


Scotiſh Commiſſioners come to 


Breda; and the Terms they 
bring III. 344. the Scoriſh 
Clergy always about the King 
III. 367. their Sermons before 
him ibid. ſee Lomden. 

Scotland : fee Alt: fee Aoumtroſe: 
Tranſactions about introduc- 
ing a Liturgy into. Scotland T. 


at Newbiurn I. 144. enter New. 


Caſtle ibid, Petition the King 
4 I. 145- upon it a Treaty ap- 
. at Hampten Court III. 101. the 


pointed at Rippon ibid. where 
the Commiſſioners meet and 


tranſact ibid. 300000 pounds 
Voted to the Scots for a Gra- 
tuity , beſides their monthly 


. Allowance I. 266. 


the Ads 


 offer'd by the Scots to the King 
to be confirm'd I. 308, zog. 
they raiſe an Army under Zeſly 


82. Affairs in Scotland after the 
King's Return thence, relating 


chiefly to the Compoſing a 
Liturgy and Canons I. 103. 


Tranſactions in Scotland touch- 


ing Mountroſe, Argyle, and Ha- 


milian I. 298. the Condition 


and Inclinations of Scotland 
_ after the Battle at Eage- Hill II. 
6d. the Petition of the Gene- 


ral Aſſembly of the Kirk of 


Scotland to the King II. 175. 


the Condition of Scotland a- 


bout the time the King was be- 


beaded III. 278. Commiſſion- 


II. 383. enter England in Jan. 
1643. II. 41 1. riſe from before 
Hertford, and march into the 
North II. 695. how the Kor 
Army treated the King upon 
his Delivery of himſelf upto 
them III. 2 3. they march North- 
ward with the King to New- 


Caſtle ibid. enforce the Parlia- 
ment's Propolitions for Peace 


III. 123. 


ers ſent from the Parliament 


of Scotland before the death of 
the King to the Parliament of 


uctions from 
ty III. 280. upon the King's 
Trial they enter their Proteſta- 


tion and Diſſent III. 28 1. the 


Parliament ſend their Anſwer 
to it after the King's Murder 
HI. 282. 
Reply, and are Impriſon'd, but 
_ afterwards freed III. 283. an 


by their Chancellor III. 36. 


agree to deliver up the King 


III. 38. their Preparations for 
an Expedition into England 
the Parties of the 
Scots at the Hague in the be- 
ginning of the Reign of King 


Charles II. III. 287. the Scots 
raiſe an Army againſt Cromwell 


land III. 279. their private 
yie's Par- 


III. 375. but are defeated by 
him at Dunbar III. 376. 


Scroop Lord I. 239. Sh Colo- 


nel III. 176. Scroop Mr. II. 56. 


Seaford Earl of III. 287: 


Sects: divers Sects increaſe 
the Commiſſioners 


in the 


Army III. 42. | & 


' Selden I. 568, 571, 572, 667. 
 Self-denying Ordinance II. 568. 
account of Scotland brought to 


the King by a Scori/h Vicar that 


it paſſes the Commons II. 606. 
and the Lords II. 628. 


Senne- 
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Kuuneterre, Monſieur le Ferte II. 


5x an account of him and his 
Negotiation III. 640. 

Seymour III. 427. Queen Fane 
Seymour III. 260. Seymour Lord 
I. 277, 656, 681, 715. II. 20, 

. 675+ his Character II. 203. 
Sir John II. 296. Sey- 
mou Col. II 397. Seymour Hen. 
II. 329. III. 159. ſent to the 
King from his Friends in Eng- 
land III. 3522 5 

Sheffield Col. II. 264. 

Sheldon Dr. II. 5 83; III. 50. Sheldon 
Serjeant Major II. 284. 

Sherborne, ſee Digby. 

Ship-Money I. 68, 69. Miſchiefs 
accruing from the Judges being 
for it I. 70. YO FE 

Ships, ſee Fleet. 

Shrewsowry Earl of I. 57. 

 Shremsbury: great Houſe of Shrews- 
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bury I. 56. . 
Shrewsb1ry taken by the Parliam. 

Forces II. 592 75. | 
* ſee Lancaſbire: the Gen- 

emen of Shropſhire ready for 

bringing in the King III. 666. 
Shurley Geo. II. 439. 
Sidney Algernoon III. 730. 
Kerpen I. 380, 384, 532, 543, 
625. II. 230, 526. | 

( Major Gen. ) makes Condi- 

tions with the King for the Earl 


of Eſiex's Foot after the eſcape 


of the Horſe II. 525, 

Slanning Sir Nich. II. 131, 134, 
269, 283, 286, 295. lain II. 

298. his Character ibid. 
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" in 1.678. 

. — (Se Z) try d before a 
High- Court of ſuſtice III. 620. 
condemn'd III. 623. executed 
ibid. an account of him ibid. 
Slingsby Lieut. Col. II. 295. 

Smith Dudley II. 291. Smith Ma- 
jor I. 159. Smith Captain II. 


48. Smith Sir 50. II. 475 . Smith 
Mr. II. 660. 
Soldiers in London reſolve to re- 
ſtore the Parliament; and wait 
on the Speaker III. 7. 

Somerſet Earl of I. 9, 37. Somerſet 
john Lord II 155, 16. 

Soubize Monſieur de I. 8. 

Southampton Earl of (ſee Richmond ) 
I. 252, 271, 652. II. 7,8, 9, 

| 10, 560, 568, 575, 620, 744- 
III. 78, 8r, 181. his Character 
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Southerland Earl of III. 33 2. 

Sain King of, ſee Treaty, ſee Cot- 
tington. 8 

Spaniſh Fleet beaten by the Eng- 
lijþ III. 586. the Bullion taken 

from it conyey'd from Por:ſ- 
mouth to London ibid. 

Spencer Lord I. 65 2. 

Spiller Sir H. I. 7. 

Spotſwood Sir Robert III. 3 4. 

Spurſtow III. 2 16. 5 

Stacy (Col.) condemn'd and exe- 
cated III. 624. 

Stafford Garriſon'd by ſome Gen- 

_ tlemen for the King II. 149. 

Stafford Sir Edw. III. 382. 

Stames Dr. III. 83. 

Stamford Earl of I. 696, 697. II. 127, 
1337134, 135, 137, 147, 148, 
273, 281, 8365 339,444 
III. 446. marches into Corn- 
wal with an Army II. 268. 

beaten near Stratmom May 16. 
1643. II. 270. - endeavours to 
clear himſelf from the Cen- 

 ſureofill Conduct, but in vain 
IL 57 3 8 

Stapleton 188, 23 1 313 718. 
II. 605. III. 57, 64. Staplezon 
Sir Philip I. 297, 683. 

Stapley III. 620, 62 1. his engage · 
ment for the King III. 618. he 
diſcovers what he knows of the 

Plot III. 619. : 

Star-Chamber, ſee Council- Ta- 


_— SET 
Stawel - 


Srawel Lord I. 715. Kawel Sir 
John IL. 5, 276, 540,603. 633, 


639, 664, 665. | 


Stayner III. 600. 

Keel III. 266, 697. 

Stenny, ſee Buckingham. 

Stephens Sir John III. 722. 

Stevens Edw. II. 296. a 

Steward Dr. II. 580, 583, 585. HI. 

140, 306. dies preſently aſter 
the King's Return into France 
III. 444. 

Stewart Lord II. 5 2. Stewart Lord 

Bernard II. 41, 53, 498, 5009, 

| $20, 656. Stewart Lord John 
IL 53, 475. 

Storm fee Wind. 

Story: a pleaſant Story of two 
Men of great Fortunes near 
Nottingham II. 32. 

Stradling Captain I. 679. Stradling 
Sir Edw. II. 5. 

Strafford Earl of I. 126, 139, 141, 

146, 149, 150 151, 153, 155, 

156, 158, 159, 160, 162, 163, 

166, 172, 180, 188, 203, 212, 

231, 237, 239, 240, 24k, 242, 


248, 250, 254, 255, 263, 265, 


269, 281, 296, 297, 315, 318, 
333, 338. 348, 349, 3552 3733 
389, 409, 426, 490, 510, 569. 
II. 161, 165, 200, 201, 203, 
214, 352, 463, 464, 5 14, 610, 
G11, 62 t. III. 59, 754 Lieute- 
nant General under the Earl 
of Northumberland I. 144. im- 
peach'd of High Treaſon I. 
174. committed to the Black- 
Rod I. 175. a Committee of 
Members to draw up a Charge 


againſt him I. 180. proceed- 


ings towards his Trial I. 192, 
193, 194, 195. a Committee 
from Treland in order to the 
Proſecution of him I. 214. 
conſiderations” touching the 
manner of his Trial I. 215,216, 

217. his Trial begins March 
22. 1640. I. 217. the Charge 
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Hm II. 645, 646. 


- againſt him 218. his Defence 
I. 218, 219,220, 221,222, 223 
224. the Concluſion of his 
Defence I. 224. his Council 
 heardas to matters of Lay ib. 
A Bill of Attaindet brought 
into the Houſe of Common: 
_ againſt him I. 226, 227. which 
paſſes in few days I. 23 1. and 
1s ſent up to the Houſe of 

Lords, and defended in point 

of Law by Me. Saint-Jobn I. 
232, the Bill not receiv'd very 
warmly in the Houſe of Lords 

I. 243: two Accidents that con- 
tributed much towards the paſ- 
ſing of it ibid. it paſſes the 

HFouſe of Lords I. 246. the Earl 

himſelf writes to the King to 
paſs it. I. 258. which he did 
tb, the Ear] was beheaded May 
12. 1641. I 259. his Chara- 

cter I. 150, 259, 260. 

Straffordians: under that name 

 expos d I. 232. wy 

Strange Lord II. 34, 144. 

Strange ways Sir John I. 212. II. 
639. . 

Stratton, a Fight near that place 
IL 270. p £1 | 

Streaer. Col. III. 727. 

Straugham I. 672. ſent againſt the 

Marquis of Monneroſe III. 352. 

deſeats him III. 353. 

Strickland, II 92. III. 276. Swick- 
land Sir Rob. III. 171. 

Strode I. 143, 188, 294, 302, 315, 
3577 375» 378, 433. IL 279, 
334. Strode Sir George II. 55. 
Strode Sir Will. II. 60. | 

Surgion John III. 632. | 

Sudley-Caſtle ſurrender'd to Sir 

William Waller II. 490. | 

Te of I. 47. II. 444, 535, 
53 6 ; | 3 

Sunderland III. 5 25. lain in the 
Battle at Newbury II. 349. 

Swaſienburgh Count of III. 581. - 
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rome III. 638. his Deſig 
againſt Cromwell III. 646. 
Dean HI. 64. 
rue Lord F 
Tua Lord III. 584. 
Tummon taken by the Marquis of 
' Hereford II. 275, 276. 4 
Temper” of the 4 and the 
_ CaurtatiOxford, upon Return 
ol the King thither IT. 36r. of 


the Nation at the beginning of 


the year 1642. III. 119. 
Tewkesbury, fee Hereford. = 
Thelwell Col. II. 498, 548. 
Thomas III. 632. Prince Thomas 

III. 612. | 
Thornhill Col. II. 661. | 

on Sir Vill. III. 404. 
Thurles Lord III. 435. : 


' Thurlow III. 567, 568, 621, 668. 


Tichburn III. on __ | 
Tildeſley Sir Thomas III. 404. re- 
tires to Monroe III. 170. his 
Character III. 405. 5 
Times before the Long Parliament, 
the felicity of them, notwith- 
| ſtanding ſome invaſions on the 
Subject I. 74. compar d with 
the times of Queen El ibid. 
and with thoſe of King James 
I. 75. | | | 
Tichborne Hen. II. 439. 
Titus Captain III. 395. 
Tomkins, fee Waller II. 258, 321. 
III. 247. his Trial and Exec u- 
tion II. 257. 
Tomlinſon Col. III. 252. {BY 
Tonnage : the truth of the Caſe 
of Tonnage and Poundage I. 
- . ©, JOS» HELP 
Topping Lieutenant Col. II. 549. 
de la Torre (Don Diego) III. 332. 
Torrington, an Action there II. 
337. 
Tower, 
ted by the two Houſes to the 


Trevannion Colonel John II. 13 T, 
Cuſtody of it commĩt- 
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Lord Mayor Penningtom III. 
42. | | 
Tg Sir Horatio III. 666, 672 
709, 768. | | 
Traquaire Earl of I. 108,123. III. 
 _ 
Treaſury put into Commiſſion I. 
210. ks 
Treaty with the Scots appointed 
at Rippen I. 155. tis adjourn'd 
to Lendon I. 160. Treaty be- 
tween the two Parties in De- 
von and Cornwall, after a Pro- 
teſtation was firſt taken by both 
II. 137. between the King and 
Parliament begins at Oxford 
upon the Propoſals of Ceſſa- 
tion, but that takes no effect II. 
193. the ſum of the demands 
and Conceſſions of both ſides 
upon the firſt Article of the 
Treaty II. 2 15; the Treaty ex- 
pires II. 225. the ſubſtance of 
the Treaty between the Engliſh 
_ Commiſſtoners and the Scors 
II. 383. a Treaty at Uxbridee 
IL 577. a Treaty between the 
King and the Scors ſet on foot 
by the 1nterpolitton of France 
11.747. a Treaty with the Scots 
ſign d by the King Decemb. 26. 
1647. III. 1or, roz. the Sub- 
ſtance of it III. 103. a Treaty 
concluded to be at Newpors III. 
182. a Treaty in the Iſle of 
Wight TII.208. The whole Hi- 
Rory of it III. 208. to 234. a 
Treaty fign'd Atril 1657. be- 
tween Spain and K. Charles II. 
III. 584. a Treaty of Peace be- 
tween France and Spain III. 584. 
a full account of it III. 676. to 
681. ſee Pacification, 5 
Trelamny I. 448. III. 667. 
Trelawnies III. 41. ; 


134; 269, 295. ſlain II. 298. 
his Character ibid, 


Trevannions III. 41. | 
| Trevor 
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Trevor Baron II. 327, 408. 
Trial * Earl of eos I. 
217. of Mr, Tomkins and Mr. 
Chaloner II. 257. of Arch-Bi- 
. ſhop, Zawd II. 5593. of King 
Charles I. III. 252. _ - 
de Trimouille Duke III. 412. 
Tullibardine Earl of I. 332 
Tumult about Zambeh Houſe I. 
143. great Tumults about the 
Houſe of Peers I. 256, 335. a- 
bout hite- Hall ibid. the Tu- 
mults increaſe about Vhite- 
Hall and Neſtminſter I. 338. 
Tenne Marſhal of III. 333, 441, 
451, 533, 181, 640, 641, 642, 
644, 674. Tureme Madam III. 
653. 
Tyrenes Anth. II. 426. 
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de Vall-Periſo Marquis III. 335. 
V andruskg II. 63 1,632, 643, 663. 


Vine Sir Harry I. 122, 138, 139, 


149, 150, 158, 159, 180, 194, 
204, 223, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
231. 233, 260, 294, 321, 340, 
702. II. 204, 300, 355, 382, 
383, 477, 478,512,562, 575, 
5 94, 605, 628, 747- III. 62, 
G3, 123, 179, 183, 208, 281, 
476, 478, 4953 603, 693, 695, 
697, 704. made 
State I. 125. turn'd out of that 
Office I. 323. Vane (Sir Harry) 
the Elder's Character II. 213. 
_ F ane(Sir Harry) the Junior's 
Character I. 186, II. 379. his 
Speech upon the Commiſſion- 
er's ay of yo Lage at 
Newport III. 2 3 4. he with others 
that ds, with the Com- 
mittee. of ſafety conſin d to 
their Houſes III. 706. | 
Van Trump beaten III. 487. comes 
to Sea with another Fleet III. 
488. is beaten and lain III. 
488, 489. | 


Secretary of 


Harne I. 219. 
V avaſour Sir Charles II. 468. 1. 
vaſour Sir Will. II. 55, 317. 

V anghan Sir Geor. Il, 284. 
Udall Sir Will. II. 8. | 
Venables General ( ſee Cromnel!) 
III. 576. beaten by a few Spa- 
niards III. 579. he reimbarks 
and makes a Deſcent upon 7a- 
maica; Where he ſucceeds ibid. 


Vum Captain I. 294,338. II. Ii. 


Vere Lord I. 141. II. 535. III. 
25 57699. Vere Lady III. 57. 


Verney Sir Edm. II. 45, 48, 52, 


53. 

de V ic, Sir Hen. III. 389, 613. 

Vill Magna Marquis of III. 335. 

ViewVille (Marquis of) II. 346. 

Villiers Lord Francis III. 12 2, 174 
175. Villiers Sir George Father 
to the Duke of Buckinghan J. 
9, 42. Villiers gar” - Duke of 
Buckingham, ſee Buckinghan, 
Villiers Mr. Edw. I. 676, 677, 
678,709. | 

Vines II. 583. 

V ole III. 685 | 

V irginia deliver'd up to the Par- 
liament Forces III. 467. 

Univerſities: the two Univerſities 
contribute their Money and 
Plate to the King II. 31. 

Votes of both Houſes concern- 
ing the Militia I. 45 4. for raiſ- 
ing an Army I. 683. for railing 
and procuring Money II. 30. a 

Vote of no more Addreſſes to 

the King c. III. 92. which is 
ſeconded by a Declaration III. 
93. The Vote of no more Ad- 

dreſſes repeal d III. 182. a Vote 
of the Houſe of Commons up- 
on the King's being carry d to 
Hurſt-Caſile III. 237. a Vote 
of the Houſe of Commons, 
t That the King's Anſwer to 
© their Propoſitions was a 
ct ground for Peace III. 238. a 
Vote of the Houſe of Com- 

| | mons, 


INDEX 


mons, That thaſe who were 
ee ahlent at the Negative Vote 


« ſhould fit no more in the 
Houſe III. 239- The Vote of no 
more Addreſſes renew d ibid. 

Votes of the Houſe of Com- 
mon III. 240: a Vote againſt 

the Office of Kingſhip III. 262. 
Vow; ſee-Covenant. | 
y owel. 
Court oſ Juſtice III. 491. con- 
demn'd — 185 pr moe at 
Charing-Croſs ibid. his Magna- 
nimous behaviour ibid. 4 
Uſber Colonel II. 233. 
Uxbridge Treaty II. 577. Firſt of 

Religion II. 580. ſecondly of 


the Militia II. 589. thirdly of 


#reland ibid. ſome Accidents 
happen d in the time of this 
Treaty, Which made impreſ- 
ſion on each Party II 592. the 


end of it without effect II. 600. 


agſt Col. II. 235, 295. Wag- 
- ſtaff... Sir Joſeph II. 637, 701. 
goes into England with the Earl 
of Rocheſter in order to make 
an Inſutrection III. 554. de- 
figns for the Weſt III. 55 6. his 
Enterptiſe unfortunate III. 558. 
Wainman Lord II. 575. Wainman 
Capt. Sam. II. 532, 

Wake Baldwin II. 732. Naße Cap- 
tain I. 678. - | 
Wales. Prince of ( ſee Charles I.) 

I. 14, 15, 63, 200. a Treaty ſet 
on foot for his Marriage with 
the Daughter of the King of 
France, after the match with 
_ Infanta of Spain was broke 
I. 24. 
Wales Prince of ( ſee Council: fee 
Charles II.) I. 125, 389,436,534. 
II. 21, 27, 48, 151, 200, 202, 
448, 650, 659, 685, 695, 773, 


try'd befote the High- 


4 III. 53 12, 133 16,97,101;701, 


236, 285, 328, 528. the State 
of the Principality of Yale in 


the end of the year 16932. II. 


152. Prince of ales made Ge- 


neral of the King's Forces and 
of the Weltern Aſſociation II. 


604. ſent by the King to refide 
at Briftob II. 624. the State of 
the Weſtern Counties When he 


came hither II. 63 1, ee. the 


End of his Journey into the 
Weſt ibid. he gives too much 


ear to his Nurſe Mrs. }Yindbam 


IL 640. the Inconvenience of 
this ibid. the Commiſſioners of 
Devon complain to him of Sir 


Richard Greemvil II. 643. upon 


which the Prince ſends three 
Commiſſioners of his own to 


Exeter, and ſo to return to Bri- 
| fol II. 645. comes to Barnſta- 


ble II. 663. Propolitions made 
to him by the L. Grim II. 683. 


which he grants II. 684: a de- 


ſign to petition the Pr. of ales 
to ſend Conditions of Peace 
prevented II. 688. he goes to 
Pendennis II. 73 1. thence by 


Sea to Si II. 733, a Meſſage 


to him from the Parliament 
III. 2. he embarks from Silly, 
and lands at Ferſey, Apr. 17. 
1646. III. 4. inclin'd to go 
into France, but his Council 
averſe III. 7. ſends the Lord 
Capel and Col to the 
Queen about that matter ibid. 
his Anſwer to the Lord Digby's 
Requeſt that he would go into 


Tireland III. 10. Debates in his 


Council concerning his going 
into France III. 25. he reſolves 
to go III. 27, all but one of 


his Council diſſent and ſtay 
behind III. 28. his Treatment 


when he came into France III. 


33. his condition at Paris III. 


116. he goes into Holland from 
Calais 


Calais III. 132. is receiy'd at 
the Fleet III. 138. Factions in 
his Fleet III. 138, 155 he comes 
into the Downs with the Fleet 
III. 139. thence into the River 
0 III 141. takes ſe- 


veral Ships III. 136. writes to 


the City of Tondo III. 157. 
Writes to the Earl of Varmich 
III. 159. goes to Sea towards 
. Holland, after having attempt- 
ed to fight the Earl of Jarwick 
III. 160, comes to the Hague 
III. 164. Diviſions in his Court 
there. III. 165. the Letter of 
the Parliament of Scotland to 
the Prince of Wales III. 167. 
Deliberation in his Council 
about the Letter III. 168. the 
Condition oſ the Prince and 
the Duke of Tork at the Hague, 
and the Factions among their 
Followers III 192. the ill con- 
dition of his Fleet in Holland 
III. 195. he has the Small Pox 
III. 199. recovers and takes ac - 
count of his melancholick and 
| . Affairs III. 198. de- 
ſires the States to intercede 
with the two Houſes III. 242. 
ſends a Letter to Fairfax and 
the Council of War. III. 251. 
which 1s read and Jaid afide 
III. 252. his Proclamation a- 
- gainſt Proclaiming him III 
262. ä | 
Walker Sir Edw. II. 501. III. 367. 
Walker Mr. II. 409. 
Waller Sir Hardreſs II. 162, 706. 
Waller Sir William I. 711,715. 
II. 20, 47, 83, 126, 166, 231, 
2737 274293; 29% 301, 302, 
319.322, 330, 342, 348, 360, 
368, 378, 410, 440, 467, 468, 
469, 470, 471, 4737474. 479, 
480, 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 
488, 489, 490, 493, 494, 4951 
496, 497, 498, 499, 502, 511, 
712, 50% 335722 526, 528, 
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 resford II. 474. marc | 
Worceſter after the King II. 490. 


by Cromwell; who 
Lambert III. 12 1. Waller Mr. II. 


Walſh Sir Rob, III. 193, 144. 
Valſingham III. 5 11. * 
Walton III. 694. 697. . 
War againſt Spain I. 24. War de- 


ingham to be dated ibid. the Le- 
What day to be dated I. 


Ferber II. 156. takes * 
and Tewkgbury:* both which 
be preſently leaves II. 155, 


repuls'd II. 232. ſent by the 
Parliament into the Weſt with 
an Army II. 277. takes up his 
Quarters at Bath II 278, 279, 


285. he follows the Marquis 
of Hertford toward Oxford Il. 
2385. belieged the Deviſes II. 
286. engag 
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247, 321, 733. routs. the Lord 


comes before 77/oceſter; but is 


280, 28 f. defeats Sir James Ha- 
milion II. 282. is defeated at 
Lanſdown II. 282, 283, 284, 


with the King's 
Forces in Roundway-Down, 
and is defeated II. 289, 290. 
291. defeats the King's Forces 


retakes Arundel Caſtle II. 473. 
defeats the Lord m_— at Al. 
es towards 


491. fights with the King at 
Cropredy-Bridge, and is defeat- 
ed. II. 497, H nominated Ge- 
neral of Ireland, but oppos'd 
propoſes 


257. 330. III. 247. concern'd 
with Tomkins &c. ibid. his Be- 
haviour on that occaſion II. 
258, 259. 9 | 


clar'd with France I. 26. War 
with France and Spain prejudi- 
cial to England I. 39. thence ' 
the Ruin of the Duke of Buck- 


vying of War in England from 


383- 
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Do upon what Account II. 


male Perkin 1. 594. 631. 
Je Col. Ty n 
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Warren Harry III. 700 
Warreſton III. 627. 

Warwick, Earl of I. 62, 183, 186 


195, 2337274, 27533772 278, 
2947 478, 479, 480, 481, 491, 
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